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Art. I. — 1. Ilistoh'^ fie la Repuhliqm \fAngleterre et de 
Cro?wtrc// (1G49-1658). Par M. GuizoT. 2 Tomes. Paris: 
1854. 

2. Richard CroviwelL Par M. Guizot. Paris: 1856, 

Ilistonj of Oliver Cromwell and the English Commonwealth, 
By M. Gur/iOT. Translated from the French by A, Scoble, 
Esq. 2 vols. London: 1854. 

4, The Sforg of Corfe Castle^ collected from and nt Chronicles and 
Records ; also from the private. Memoirs of a Familg resident 
there in the time of the Ciml ICars, By the Right lion. 
Gicorgi: JjAKKEs, M.P. for the County of Dorset. 1855. 

volume by the incinbcr for the County of Dorset il- 
-lust rates tlic private memoirs of an English family in the 
lime of the Civil Wars. The more important work by tlic 
great iMcnch statesman presents that portibn of our history 
. wlfich succeeded to the Civil Wars, and for a time embodied 
their rcsiihs. But wliat we have to say of M. Guizots hook 
,^4and its hero, we are not sorry to have the opportunity of pre- 
facing by some remarks upon ^he actors in the jircccding 
struggle ; and so much of wliat the English memorialist relates 
of tlnjse earlier stages of the conflict requires correction, that 
we could oifer perhaj)s no iiitroduclioii eo approjiriate to such 
celebration of its later scenes as will invite our criticism in the 
F rench historian. 

Fr 9 ni an address ])refixcd to ]\Ir. Baiikcs s book wc learn its 
origin. It a])pears that in the boroiigli and neighboiy^iiood ot' 
(Jorfo C.'istlo there is :i society established for purposes of 
VOL. cjji. xo. cc'ix. n 
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mutual improvement c-, that Mr. Bankes is its patron ; and that 
in compliance with the wish of its mcnibers to have subjects 
suggested for lecture and discussion, he was induced to gather 
to^ ifier as materials for such a purpose, ‘ from rare books and 
original family papers,’ a volume full of historical facts relating 
to persons who at former times have inhabited or possessed the 
castle which gives its name to the district. He adds that his 
collections refer especially to a period of history M’herein their 
particular neighbourhood was much concerned, and the interest 
^of which will not soon pass away. 

Mr. Bankes so speaks of the civil wars of the sevontccntli 
century, and speaks truly. They have an interest which still 
concerns not only particular neighbourhoods, but every par- 
ticular family and fireside in the kingdom ; for under Heaven 
we owe it mainly to them that all Ej^glish homos are now pro- 
tected and secure. They were a war Aritliout an enemy, as 
one of their leaders said. They began in no sordid encfuiiiter 
of selfi.-luicss or faction, they involved no vulgar disputes of 
family or tcrrit()ry, and personal enmities forincd no necessary 
part of them. In the ])rinci])les they j)iit to isMic we continue 
ourselves to be not le-s int(Tested tliun were our forelathcrs ; 
and lianlly a question ('f government hii< ar!<en ^iiiee, affecting 
hninan liberty or the nntionah welfare, which has n<»t included 
a reference to this great conflict, and some appeal to the pre- 
cedents'll crrtablislicd. Nothing can be unimportant tlia! rclat<‘s 
to it, tlurerove, nor any .-crvice small that may clear up a donlit 
of the inotl\c‘= and ccniduct of its leaden^ ; and if thc^c, a< the 
winter cven’ngs have again arrived, should again be dl>.(ni<sed in 
the Corfc Castle or any otlicr iuiprovement society, such liints 
as wc are now about to, offer will not bo without their nsc. 

AV.e do ii(;t object to Mr. Bankes tl)at he allows llirongtoJll 
his book a leaning l(» the Koyalist party ; for, believing that 
justice remained with tlie Parliament, we thinif not the less 
that high and noble qualities were engaged on the side of the 
King. His error is in snpjmsing that the latter may not be 
admitted without discredit and doubt of the fornicr. (Kir study 
of the period has led us to otter conclusions,* some of wbUsh, in 
the same spirit which leads him to address 
shire, we would addi oss to himself. the 

society to which he is j)atron, the liumblcst who arc indus- 
trious ill their callings can always .teach sometliing, and the 
' kigbCfc't in attainments have aiu,eh to l(‘arn. We must do our 
for each (»ther. tlie wislied-for Millennium sjjall at 

Ust arrive, it will d^btlesKS form the whole Jiuman raep-^dpto a 
society for pnr[)ORcs of mutual improvement. 

, The ancestor who connects with the most striking period of 
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^ of Strafford’s plans. Nothing could be more arbitrary m prin- 
^ ciple — more opposite to every recognised rule of established 
^ law ; nothing more unfit for adoption, unless thi plea ofmeces^- 

* sitj were admitted as decisive in its favour ; and, if success 

* attends this measure, Strafford’s memory may stand relieved 

* fr^ at least a portion of the obloquy which/*has been heaped 

him.’ We are sorry to say tnat^this is a very loose and 
way of dealing with the^rave questions of English history, 
fted likely to prove sadly misleading to the members of the 
Mutual improvement Society at Cprfe Castle. 

First, let us state briefly what the Irish Encumbered Estates’ 
Act really was. It would, of course, be quite permissible to 
say that a single person might justly be Jheld a traitor for taking 
it upon his own authority to do, what yelt'it would be perfectly 
right that Queen, Lords, and Commons should agree and unite * 
to do. But we prefer to show that Mr. Bankes’S comparison 
is absolutely as well as relatively false ; that there is not the 
remotest analogy ora*e6emblance between the things compared ; 
that the act done with authority is as good, as the act was bad 
which was done without authority ; and that so lq;^uch ignorance 
of what was really implied in an important legislative measure,, 
is hardly pardonable in one whp is himself a Ic^lator. An, 
Act to relieve the encumbered estates of Ireland, by facilitating 
their sale when desired by owner or encumbrancer, had become 
a necessity. Nearly all the southern and western Irish coun- 
ties were hopelessly insolvent. Around the wreck of what 
once was property clung such a frightful accumulation of mort- 
gagors, mortgagees, and settled annuitants, that, but for a timely 
liand stretched out to save, all must have gone to the bottom, 
their dependent tenaifts and labourers. A plague itself 
could not more surely have struck the land with barrenness. 
Capital fled afl'rightcd from the place, wdiilp labour starved ; 
and, whether the landlord o\vcd most to his creditor, or the 
tenant to his landlord, or both landlord and tenant to the Go- 
vernment which was supporting them on the toils and taxes of 
the English peoi)lc, it would have been hard to say. In this 
intolerable crisis it was that Pfffliamcnt stepped forward and 
said, Wc will appoint three commissioners as trustees for the sale 
of these encumbered estates. They shall have power, for this 
purpose, to supersede the slow and dilatory action of the Irish 
Chancery. The purchaser shall be protected, by receiving 
under their conveyance an indefeasible title. The encum- 
blis^nder and the owner shall have the guarantee of a strict 
^^^lication of the purchase-money in discharge of encumbrances, 
IfiPl in distribution of the residue to those legally entitled. By 
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these means we hope Ito substitute a real for a nominal proprie- 
tary, Our oWect, in brief, is to take Ireland bodily out of 
chancery ; ana to enable the funds at present squandered in 
costly delays, receivers’ fees, and the extortions as well as ob- 
structions of the masters’ offices, to be in future more legiti- 
mately employ ei on the cultivation of the soil, and the support 
and improvenient of the people. Such was the Encumbered 
Estates' Act, framed by Lord Clarendon and Sir John Romilly, 
and such hitherto has been its beneficial operation, No single 
legislative measure in our time has done so much to regenerate 
a country. 

And now let us attempt to describe, with equal brevity, what 
Mr. Bankes declares to have been its original or prototype in 
Strafibrd’s Irish administration. Tlje immediate drift of the 
whole of that statesman’s policy, as every well-informed student 
of Englisli Ihistory knows, was to raise money for Charles’s 
wants in England. Tliroiigli andT)eyond all bis measures, he 
looked, as he expresses it over and over agliin in his dispatches, 

* to raise a good revenue to the Crown ; ’ and one scheme above 
all others presenting itself as well suited to this imrpose, he 
dashed into it with tliat overbearing energy of will, which had 
afterwards upon his own destipy so fatal a recoil. It was a plan 
for increasing the royal demesnes l)y ferreting out so-called de- 
fective titles. The court lawyers were eager and ready with 
proof that the entire province of Connaught had fallen at some 
distant period to the Crown, on the forfeiture of its Irish chief- 
tain ; and though it wa;> not denied that, by a series of Ibnnal 
patents from the Hoveroign, all this j)roj)crty had since been 
granted away and passed into the hands of different owncrSi^prct 
so informal in almost c .ery instance liad the royal grants bc^, 
that little doubt could be entcrlaincd of the due discovery of Or 
rich crop of flawstand quibbles on which to fomid ])roceedings 
for recovery, A more scrupulous man than Straflurd would 
have been deterred by the failure of a former attempt in James’s 
reign,. thu{^ to beggar and dispossess, on such obsolete preten-- 
sions, a fouifh |||irt of the proprietors of Ireland. A juster man 
would have desisted, on hdgg told that the result of that failure 
was the formal promulgElti^liglljbdeqiiently, by James successor, 
Charles himself, of certain royal [jraces, expressly recognising 
and confirming the validity of the titles in dispute. But consi- 
derations of this kind never stood in Stratford’s way. He went 
straight to his object without regard to consequences, when his 
mind was once made up that the object must be achieved. • Go it 
‘ aa it Aall please God with me,’ he wrote to Laud, ‘ 1 will still 
f te thorough and throughout, one and the same ! less than 
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‘ thorough will not overcome it.* He im'panelled juries in the 
several counties, under penalty of heavy fines ; forced them, by 
gross intimidation, into verdicts favourable to thte Qrowu ; fined 
one sheriff iJlOOO for liaving chosen an ill-affected jury ; mulcted 
each recusant juror separately in the more ruinous exaction of 
four times that amount; staked the ^ 'peril of his head'* upon the 
issue ; and mainly by the intemperate passion into which these 
transactions betrayed him against all who resisted, provoked half 
a nation to claim that terrible forfeit. 

To if^ payment, at least under process of attainder, Mr. 
Bankes says that even Hampden objected. He may be excused 
for saying so, since better-informed writers have said the same ; 
but it is an error. The supposed authority is a speech of 
Hampden’s in Sir Kalph^Verney’s ‘Notes,’ on the question of 
tvhether the Commons should attend the Upper House to hear 
Strafford’s counsel on the matter of law. Tliis was a question 
in no respect vital to the bill of attainder. Colepepper voted 
with St.John against it, old Budyard joining wdth Digbyfor it; 
and Hampden, in voting as he did, separated himself quite as 
much ^from the Hyde and Colepepper party as from his own 
friends on the cxtrciiier benches. It is entirely a misapprehension 
to argue as though the alternative were raised by the division, 
either to hear Straff >rd's Ciiunsel at the bar, or to proceed with 
the bill ; and tor this plain reason, that both were ultimately 
done. JIainj)d;;n’s opinion and vote prevailed (wc should cer- 
tainly have voted wdth him), and the bill of attainder neverthe- 
less proceeded. * 

Against it, not more successfully, Mr. Bankes enlists another 
c^ebrated popular name. ‘ Denzll Holies,’ he says, ‘ would 
-^tako no share in it; ’ but he forgets to tell his readers that 
Uenzil Holies was Strail'ord's bruthcr-in-law, and that this fact 
must be as&uined to have inlluenccd his >;ote a little. Most 
bent is Mr. Jiaiikcs on proving, however, that Edward Hyde, of 
all men, could have had no jiossiblc complicity with it. Unfor- 
tunately, he grounds the opinion on no authority bettor than 
Hyde’s own ; holding that if he had not objected, his language 
to Lord Essex, set down in his own memoirs, would involve an 
incredible inconsistency. Mr. Ilankcs appears not to know that 
tlie entire conduct of Hyde ai this period is now proved to have 
been an inconsistency (tv) use no stronger Avord). deliberately 
planned on the largest scale, and carried out wdth a view to the 
profit to be made of it. When he declined to take office with 
Colepepper and Falkland, it w’as because ‘ he should be able to do 
‘ much more service in the condition he was in, than* he should 
‘ be if that were improved by any preferment.’ In other words, 
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he stayed, among the patriots to make what royalist use he 
might of his knowledge of tiicir plans. Even in his own history, 
he doe? not scruple to say as much, though not till a few years 
ago did his editors find courage to print it. It stands there 
now, a shameless avowal, on the same page which perpetuates 
his fame. When« he had himself assented to a particular state 
paper issued by the House of Commons^ he does not hesitate to 
inform us that Ihe answer, issued some days later by the King, 
was qopied from a draft prepared and privately forwarded by 
himself ; and when, in committee on the bill for the extirpation 
of episcopacy, he was chosen chairman, he expressly .tells us that 
he used the advantage it gave him to ^ensnare’ and * perplex’ 
the advocates of the bill. Somewhat earlier, it may not here 
be out of place to odd, he bad sat al^ as chairman of a com- 
mittee to hear witnesses jn support of certain complaints brought 
before the House, on which occasion he seems to have found it 
extremely difScult to ensnare or perplex a particular member 
who sat with him. This was a gentleman whom he bad ' never 

* before ’ heard speak in the House of Commons, but whose whole 
carriage in the committee was so tempestuous, and his behaviour 
so insolent, that reafly Mr. Hyde found himself under the neces- 
sity of reprehending him. A rebuke wdiich nevertheless appears 
to have had small effect on the honourable member, who ‘ in 
‘ great fury reproached the chairman for being partial;’ which, 
having regard to the confession just made in a i>reci8ely similar 
case, we are disposed to think that the chairman decidedly may 
have been. Tiic honourable member who came so tempes- 
tuously on thivS occasion between the witnesses (‘ who w’erc a 

* very rude kind of people ’) and Mr. Hyde’s sense of decortyn, 
was Mr. Cromwell, lately returned for the town of Cambridge.'*' 

Altogether, we think Mr. Bankes will have to re-study and 
revise liis character, of Clarendon. He is moved jyith Ijorror at 
what he calls the revolutionary, the * fatal ’ act, for per])etuatioii 
of the Parliament ; yet for that act Hyde deliberately voted. 
He (very inconsiderately wc must say) compares to Robes- 
pierre’s Reign of Terror, the excitements and pretended plots 
which forced on the execution** of Strafford; yet the man who 
carried up to the House of Lords the first message of the army 
plot that directly led to the execution, was no other than 
Edward Hyde. Its resolute promoter to the last, by speeches 
as well as votes, was Falkland, Hyde’s dearest friend. His own 
vote in favour of it was the last thing his associate Lord Capell 
recalled, as he laid his own head down upon the scaffold raised 
by Cronftvell. And to the celebrated Protestation brought 
forward at this time by Pym, and which had such a siugular 
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effect in Exciting the people, the second name affixed was still 
that of Edward Hyde. 

This Is hot a subject which needs to be pursued fiirtheK But 
it is not desirable that the constituents of any county member, 
in Dorsetshire or elsewhere, should be left under the impression 
that Robespierre’s Reign of Terror, or any othef of those bugbears 
of history which set the hairs of listeners on end, had a parallel in 
these days of their ancestors among either the yeomen or the 
gentlemen of England. If Mr. Bankes be still enamoured of 
the comparison, it will be well that he should point out in 
detail the proscriptions and massacres which in bis judgment 
justify it At present, it is the belief of every writer who has 
shown himself most familiar with this period of English history, 
that with anything ajiproaching to its' temper under wrong, or, 
its moderation in victory, no similar movement in the world was 
ever carried to its close. ]for the very plain reason, that far 
more of the real wealth of the kingdom was committed on behalf 
of the Parliament than at any time remained with the King, 
sansculottism never got the upper hand amongst us. Stern as 
were the few forfeits exacted on the scaffold, no blood was 
ruthlessly or causelessly spilt there. No monstrous innovations 
disgraced the progress of the struggle, and no infamous pro- 
scriptions marked its termination. The palaces of England 
stood throughout as unrifled as its cottages ; and, except where 
fortified resistance had been offered, the mansions and manor- 
houses remained as of old, through the length and breadth of the 
land. While the conflict continued, no servile passions inflamed 
or disgraced it ; and when all was over, the vanquished sat down 
with the victors in their common country, and no man’s property 
was unjustly taken from liim. To disprove all this will require 
something more than the unsupported assertion of the president 
of the Corfc Castle Society for Mutual Improvement. 

* Not daring,’ says Mr. Bankes, — describing what he would 

* improve * his fellow members into believing to have been a 
harmless act of self-ilefcncc on the part of the bishops, but 
which was in reality the most ill-fudged of all the acts of those 
ill-advised men, — ^ n(»t daring to continue their attendance in 
‘ Parliament, twelve of them, including the Archbishop of York, 

* addressed a protestation to the House of Peers, which was 
‘ presented by Lord Keeper Littleton. This being communi- 
‘ cated to the House of Commons, those who signed this protest 

* were immediately charged with high treason.’ ... * The 
‘ English,’ continues Mr. Bankes, in his next followipg para- 
graph, ‘are thought to be less sanguinary in their days of 

* political frenzy than the French; but undoubtedly the history 
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' of London in 1641 bears very many points of similmly with 
^ the history of Paris, from the year 1791 to 1793.’ 

Undoubtedly it does. But the points of similarity are all in 
one direction, and serve only to throw into startling contrast 
the more extraordinary points of difference. Not more surelpr 
did those advisers of poor Louis XVI. who ^ecipitated his 
doom, resemble the men whose councils had driven Charles I. 
to the scaffold, than the frenzied wretches who bore aloft the 
mangled body of the Princesse de Lamballe, were unlike the 
calm self->resolut6 men whd fought at Marston Moor. The 
act which Mr. Bankes so innocently calls a Protestation, as if it 
had simply protested against unmerited ill-treatment, was the 
result of an elaborate intrigue by Archbishop Williams, set on 
foot after Strafford’s execution, in »*the interest of the King. 
The declaration wdiichthc drew up, and induced eleven otlier 
bishops to join him in signing, was ,to the effect that sis the bishops 
could no longer attend their duty in Parliament, they therefore 
protested against the validity of any votes or resolutions during 
their absence; and if this had not been rejected, and proceedings 
at once taken against its authors, the first step to tlic King’s how 
cherished purpose of revoking all that had been done in the past 
memorable year, on the groimd that Parliament had not been 
free, would then and there have been accomplished. And let 
not Mr. Bankes imagine that this instant decision was in any 
manner swayed by the ‘ organised riots ’ of a London mob. 
Authorities less * rare ’ than Hyde’s history, or that book by 
Bapin which is not quite so liberal as Mr. Bankes describes it 
to be, would have told him that the first ^ mob ' who interfered 
in the matter was the House of Lords ; and that the bishops 
had been voted guilty of breach of privilege in the Upper House 
without a dissentient voice, before they were, with no less 
unanimity, impeaiched of high treason in the other. 

In conclusion we would remark to Mr. Bankes, that he 
might have made his book at once a more pleasing tribute to 
the memory of his ancestor, and a better contribution to the' 
knowledge of his contempozciries, by simply initiating himself, 
before he undertook it, into those earliest lessons of historical 
research which consist in being able to decipher ancient hand- 
writing. Such letters as he gives us, and they are really 
valuable, are printed with sad mutilations ; and half the lt..^ers 
discovered he has not been able to print in any form. Yet 
the time to which they refer was the most critical of al \ ; and, 
at its tjiming point of ruin or safety for Charles L, their writer 
was by his royal master’s side, advising and warning him. 
Does Mr. Bankes understand the importance of even the soli- 
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tary letter of fais ancestor which he has been able to decipher? 
Does he perceire that the great calamity of the I^ngdom is very 
plainly referred in it, not to organised mbbs or reigns of •terror, 
but to the fatal indecision of the King. * I have adventured 
^ far/ writes the well-meaning Chief Justice, ^to speak my mind 
' freely, according to my conscience, and wkdt hazards I have 
^ runne of the King^s indignation in a. high measure^^ovi willheare 
' by others ; all men give not the same advice,^ Borne remarkable 
men, high in the councils of the popular party, were now making 
a final Aortic keep the sword sVill sheathed; and Sir John 
Bankes stood between them and the King, with what peril ho 
has just hinted to us. Why, a mere study of the letters 
addressed to himself, here published by his descendant, even 
without the answers that lay beneath his hand (and which a 
little more pains and knowledge might have enabled him to 
publish), should have saved ^ the little book that contains t^m 
from the dangerous errors it also unhappily contains. 

Against these we have done our best to protect any classes 
of readers to whom a privy-councillor and county member might 
have spoken with pretence^' of authority. Mr. Bankes asserts 
that our civil wars began in organised riots, in democratic 
excesses, and in scenes such as inaugurated Robespierre’s Reign 
of Terror. We say tlrnt they began in high and honourable 
good faith, and in an utter absence of personal animosities. 
He lays before us his volume, by way of proving his case ; and 
we find that all the evidence ad^Juced in its pages is clear 
against him. What, in letters no\v first published, says Lord 
Northumberland to Mr. Bankes’s ancestor? what says Lord 
Wharton? what says Mn Denzil Holies? what says Lord 
Say and Scale, a leader of the Puritans? what says even the 
leader of the parliamentary armies, Lord Essex ? None of these 
menViewed with other than a sad reluctance the strife which 
was about to begin ; none of them were eager to exaggerate or 
precipitate the quarrel. In two as impressive sentences as were 
ever written upon it, Lord Northumberland tells Sir John 
Bankes, that Parliament is arrayed against the King because of 
the peril of ^ losing that liberty which freeborn subjects ought 
‘ to enjoy, and the laws of the land do allow ; ’ and because 
‘ those persons who are most po\verful with the King, do 

* endeavour to bring parliaments to such a condition that they 

* shall only be made instruments to execute the commands of 

* the King.’ In a letter of singularly earnest expression, Lord 

barton warns Sir John Bankes that he is intimate with many 
popular leaders, * and I do seriously profess, I dare not in my 
‘ privatest thoughts suspect or charge any of them for having 
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^ disloyal hearts to bis Majesty, or turbulent hearts to this 

* State.’ In a letter written from that very place in the House 
of Cotnmons, which hC oceupied in close vicinity with Pym and 
Hampden, Denzil Holies tells the Chief Justice that the House 
of Commons only waits * the first appearance of change in his 
' Majesty that b^ will forsake those councils, which would divide 

* him from bis Parliament and people, and make them destroy 
one another,* to return in duty and affection to his person. 

In reply to a letter from the Chief Justice, soliciting his 
opinion, Lord Say and Sfeale more sternly warns him that 
^ your cavaliers (as they are called) do much mistake in per- 
^ siiading themselves or others, that there is any fear among 
^ those who desire the King’s wealth and greatness, as it may 
^ stand with their own rights and liberty, and the end of his 
^ government’ Finally, in rough and unlettered but manly 
phrase. Lord Essex thus communicates to Sir John Bankes 
the grief with which he is about to unsheathe his sword : * The 

* great misfortunes that threaten this kingdom, none looks upon 

* with a sadder heart than I, for in my particular my conscience 

* assures me I have no ends of my own, but what may tend 
^ to the public good of the King and the kingdom.’ 

In truth it seems to us amazing that such errors as we have 
here been at the trouble to describe should be committed at 


this time of day by an educated English gentleman, in speaking 
of that earlier portion of the story of our civil wars on which 
nearly all intelligent inqi^crs might be thought to have laid 
aside their differences long ago. Surely the fairest judgments, 
from whatever opposite points of view, have , generally been 
able of late years to arrive at substantially the same conclusion, 
on this first stage of th^dnflict ; and^ up to the arrest of the 
five members at least, to'^gree that -a power to discriminate 
between good and bad faith is really all the investigation now 
requires. That the liong Parliament had no desire permanently 
to strip the Crown of any of its essential prerogatives, and did 
absolutely nothing, before the sword was drawn, which was not 
justified by the King’s personal character, or of which the 
sufficient reason is not discernible in a necessary absence of all 
faith in his promises, is afi opinion which a large class of even 
Tory and high-church reasoners have not been ashamed to 
adopt from the late Mr. Coleridge. To renew anything like 
the vehemcncy of the old civil war disputes, therefore, let us 
assure Mr. Bankes, it is now become needful to pass to a ^more 


ground.’ His ancestor was in his grave, and his 
(jwtors. correspondents diversely and sadly scattered; my 
ord Northumberland was sulking at his country-house, Mr. 
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E ersonal authority, the means of governtiient have, broken from 
im ; and, failing as a sovereign, be cannot further succeed as a 
ruler. Difficulties without have accumulated^ as perplexities 
within increased ; and his once lofty thoughts and aspirations 
have sunk into restless provisions for personal safety. The day 
which released his great spirit, therefore, the anniversary of his 
victories of Worcester and Dunbar, was to* be held still his 
^ Fortunate Day ’ for the sake of the death it bfOught, not less 
than it was so held of old for the triumphs it associated with his 
name. * 

The third stands apart from both of these, and may be taken 
as the expression of certain absolute results, to which a study of 
the entire of Cromwell’s letters and speeches, brought into 
succinct arrangement and connexion, has been able to bring an 
earnest inquirer. We ntay thus describe them. That in tlip 
harsh untuneablc voice which rose in jirotest against popery in 
the third parliament, was lijpard at once the complete type and 
tiu; noblest development of what was meant by the Puritan 
llebellion. Tluit there thou broke forth tlie utterance of a true 
man, ol’ a consistency of character perfect to a heroic degree, 
and w hose figure has heretofore been completely distorted by 
the inir-fs of time and prepossession througli which we have 
looked back at it into the ])aSt. That this Cromw'ell was no 
hyj»ucritc or actor of ])lays, luid no vanity or pride in- the prodi- 
gious intellect he possessed, was no theorist in politics or go- 
vcninicut, w^as no victiin of ambition, was no seeker after 
sov(‘reignty or temporal powder. That he w^asa man whose every 
thought W’OH with the Eternal, — a man of a great, robust,,^ 
massive mind, and of- an honest; stout, English heart ; jauibiect 
to melancholy for the most part, because of the deep y^femgs 
of his soul for the sense of divine forgiveness, but inflexible 
and resolute always, bc'causc in all things governed by the 
supremo law. That in liim was seen a mail, whom no fear but 
of the divine anger could distract : tvhoin no honour in man’s 
bestowal could seduce or betray ; who knew the duty of the 
hour to be ever imperative, and who sought only to do the work, 
whatever it might be, wdicreunto he believed God to have called 
him. I'hat here was one pf those rare souls which could lay 
upon itself the lowliest and flic highest functions alike, and find 
itself, in them all, self-contained and sufficient, — ^the dutiful 
gentle son, the quiet country gentleman, the sportive tender 
husband, the fond father, the active soldier, the daring political 
leader, the powerful sovereign, — under each aspect still steady 
and unmoved to the transient outward appearances of .this world, 
still wTestling and trampling forw urd to the sublime hopes of 
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another, and passing through every instant of its term of life as 
through a Marston Moor, a Worcester, a Dunbar. That such 
a man pould not have consented to take part in public affairs 
under any compulsion less strong than that of conscience. 
That his business in them Was to serve the Lord, and to bring 
his country under subjection to God’s laws. That if the states- 
men of the republic who had laboured and fought with him, 
conld not also s%b their way to that prompt sanctification of their 
country, he did well to strike them from his path, and unrelent- 
ingly denounce or imprison them. That he felt, unless his 
‘ purpose were so carried out unflinchingly, a curse would be upon 
him ; that no act necessitated by it could be other than just and 
noble ; and that there could be no treason against royalty or 
liberty, unless it were also treason against God* That, ‘finally, 
as he had lived he died, in the convicti6n that human laws were 
nothing unless brought into agreement with divine laws, and 
that the temporal must also mean the spiritual government of 
man. 

And now, with tliese three aspects of the same character 
before us, we may perhaps better measure the view which M. 
Guizot bikes of Cromwell. Something of the first will be found 
in it, of the second decidedly yet more ; and though it has 
nothing of the remorse with whith both cloud the latter days of 
the Protector, it expresses the same sense of failure and loss, and 
stops with a faltering step far short of where his last and wannest 
panegyrist would place him. Free and unhesitating, neverthe- 
less, is its admiration of his genius and greatness, and earnest 
and unshrinking the sympathy expressed with his courage and 
his practical aims. It would seem to be the view too exclusively 
of a statesman and a man of the world, of one who has lived too 
near to revolutions, and suffered from them too much, always to 
. see tliem in tlicir ri^lit proportions, to measure them patiently 
by their own laws, or adjust them fairly to their seltleAl meaning 
and ultimate design. JJut there is nothing in it which is petty 
or unjust, — nothing that is unworthy of a high clear intellect. 

JS’^eat man, then, but enamoured of this world’s substantia! 
grCaimess, is M. Guizot’s Cromwell. All that was noble in 
his mind, and all that was little, he was able to subordinate to 
the lust of material dominion. But where that passion led him, 
there also lay what he believed to be his duty ; and if, in the 
pursuit of it, he suffered no principle of riglit to be a barrier 
upaj^ri path, neither did he suffer any mists of petty vanity to 
clolwpis perfect view of whatever hard or flinty road might He 
bdHp him. To govern, says M. Guizot, that was his design, 
l^^usiness of his life was to arrive at government, and to 
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maintain himself in it ; his enemies were those who would throw 
any bar or hindrance in the way of this ; and, excepting those 
•whom he used as its agents, he had no friends. Such atnan 
was Cromwell, if he be judged rightly by the French historian. 
He was a great and a successful, but an unscrupulous man. 
Witii equal success he attempted and accomplished the most 
opj)ositc enterprises. During eighteen years a leading actor in 
the business of the world, and always in the character of victor, 
he by turns scattered disorder and established order, excited re- 
volution and chastised it, overthrew the government and raised 
it again. At each moment, in each situation, he unravelled with 
a wonderful sagacity the passions and the interests that happened 
to be dominant ; and, twisting all their threads into his own 
web of policy, he clothed himself with their authority, and knew 
how to identify wdth theirs his own dominion. Always bent 
upon one great aim, he spurned any charge of inconsistency in 
the means by whicli he pursued it. His past might at any time 
belie his present, but for that he cared little. lie steered his 
bark according to the wind that blew ; and however the ])row 
might point at one time and another, it was enough for him if 
he could ride the stormy waters of the revolution, and make 
quick voyage without shipwreck to the harbour beyond, .The 
oneness of his aim wms the consLtcncy that covered any in'eo- 
Iierence in the conduct of his enterprise. His work was good 
if it attained its crown. His seamanship w’as crcdital)lc if it 
look him safely across to the desired pi>rt, — port royal. 

Ni»t that this expressed in him any mean or low desire for a 
merely selfish aggrandisement. It is a main point in M. (uiizot’s 
judgment of the character of. Cromwell, that he holds him to 
liave been a man who felt, quite as distinctly as M. Uiiizot 
himself feels, an absence of practical sense in even the noblest 
system tliat is revolutionary. He was thoroughly aware that 
a people like the English, reverent of law, though they might 
crush a king by whom the law had been defied, would nevor- 
ihelcss remain true in their hearts to the principle of inonarcliy. 
When he j)roj)osed, therefore, finally to stand before the 
English as their sovereign, the Cromwell of M. Guizot was but 
slia[)ing bis ambition by the spirit of the nation he sought ti) 
rule. lUs soul was too great to be satisfied with a mere 
personal success. To become a constitutional king was only his 
last aim but one. His last, and the dearest object of his life, 
\vas to transmit a crown and* sceptre, as their birthright, to 
RucccccFing members of his family, lie was a man, however, 
w'ho could conquer but not found. He conquered much* more 
than the i)ower of king of England, but also much less than the 
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name; and while his own'wish, and the genius of the nation, 
were begetting parliaments, and not an eflPort was left im- 
attefiipted by him to put off his absolutist habits, and to live 
within the means of a ruler accountable to Lords and Commons, 
these were the only labours of his life in which he failed. To 
substitute for d weak house of Stuart a strong house of Crom- 
well, at thoigate of the great temple of the constitution, wtis, if 
M. Guizot be right in his view, the noblest aim of the 
Protectorate. But herein the Protector failed; and the historiau 
to whom disorder is the Synonym for revolution, doses with 
this sentence the ‘ Histoire de la Bepubiique d’Angletcrrc et de 
Cromwell : ’ 

^ God does not grant to the great men who have set on dis- 

* order the foundations of their greatness, the power to regulate 
‘ at their pleasure and for centuries, even according to tlicir 

* better desires, the government of nations.’ * 

That is the moral of the book ; and it may be well that ihc 
reader should see, before we proceed further, how the few simple 
and pregnant words composing it are given in the English version. 
For M, Guizot has found an authorised translator whose 
endeavour has been ^ to make as literal a translation as was 
^ compatible with our English idiom and the sentence, wliicli 
translates literally as above, is accommodated In manner fol- 
lowing to the English idiom : ‘ God docs not grant to those 
^ great men who have laid the foundation of their greatness 
‘ amidst disorder and revolution, the power of regulating at 
^ their pleasure, and for succeeding ages, the government of 
^ nations.’ Of which sentence the accommodation to English 
idiom will be seen mainly to consist in the addition of * and 
‘ revolution ’ to * disorder,’ whereby it is implied in the English 
that the two things are different, wdiercas it is'^n the spirit of 
the French to assume that they are like; and in the entire 
omission of the very pregnant clause by which both tlie 
summary of Cromwell’s ambition is qualified to his credit, and 
the moral the historian would draw from it is pointedly 
enforced, namely, that . in the opinion of M. Guizot, even 
designs that might seem well worthy of completion arc 
frustrated by the divine wisdom, when disorder is used as a step 
to their accomplishment. 


* * Dieii n’accordc pas aux grands liommes qui ont pose (Ians le 
desordre Ics fondements de leur grandeur, le pouvoir dc regler, k 
leur gre et pour des slides, meme scion leurs meilleurs desirs, le 
gouvemement des nations.’ 
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As it is in this opening sentefice, however, so is it,'wc regret 
to say, through almost every part of the work of the translator : 
.and since we have interrupted ourselves to say so niuch, we<nay 
as well delay the reader a little longer to prove it. For it is surely 
to be regretted that a history like this by M. Guizot, a book so 
especially intex’esting to Englishmen that a place was at once 
ready in our peromnent literature for a good tran^ation of it, 
sliould have failed to find the proper care and attention in this 
res])ect. If books were to be swallowed like water, with no 
regard to Jhc mere pleasure of the taste, it would matter little : 
but there is a style in writing as there is a bouquet in wine, and 
if Guizot's be a little thin, it is yet pure, refined, and 
sparkling, with a delicate aroma. As he presents it to us, it is 
never flat or insipid ; but /rom IVI. Guizot’s flask to his trans- 
lator s bucket is a lamentable plunge, and whatever spirit the 
original possessed we find dissipated in the transfer. A re- 
construction into verbose, round-iii-tlie-uiouth sentences, is the 
utter (Icstructum of JM. Guizots French. The sense, comes 
muffled, as though the voice reached you tlirough a feather bed. 
Lot any one who cares to be at so mjicli trouble read separately 
lliis book and its translation, and lie wdll be surprised to find 
l)i)\v much is lost when style is Igst. The two versions leave 
absolutely different impressions of the author’s mind. 

AVitliout any special search for glaring instances, we will 
begin at tlic beginning. We wdll take the first dozen pages 
(written when the translator, fresli to his work, could hardly 
lia\e begun to slip through weariness), and see what has been 
made of them. Why, the very title has been altered in sigui- 
Jieaiice. Guizot wrote liisiori/ of the Commonwealth of 

EiHjiand and of Cromwell^ and this the translator brings into 
compatibility with English idiom by writing History of Oliver 
Cromwell and the English CommonveaWu docs not occur 
U) him tliat there may be sense, no less than sound, in the 
order of the words placed upon his title-page by the lilstoriau. 
His problem Is to iiiqiart what he conceives to be an easy flow’- 
TO a given uimiber of vocables ; and if for him they flow better 
upside down than straiglitfoiwvard, tli%y are, as in this title, 
inverted accordingly. 

It is a noticeable i)cculiarity of M. Guizot, that iu charac- 
terising historical persons he shows himself prone to dwell on 
tile contradictory appearances assumed by the same nature of a 
man. Wlicncvcr it is possible, he marks the two sides which 
belong* to human character, and the ease with which opposite 
opinions may w-Ith no dishonesty be formed. Of this there is 
of course no example in his book, or in the whole range of 
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human history, so prominent as Cromwell himself ; and ns all 
opposite qualities maintain the balance of an active mind, the 
temptation is great to the historian to bring out the expression 
of such contrasts in a strong antithesis. So strong generally 
in M. Guizot, indeed, is this form of speech, that it takes 
but the least aSditional strain to turn it into nonsense ; and 
not seldom 4iis translator goes far to efiect this. He cannot 
give simply even such an epithet as * the lustre of their actions 
^ and their destiny,’ in the very first sentence, * Teclat de leur 

* actions et de leur destinCe,’ without turning it into ‘ the 

* splendour of their actions and the magnitude of their destiny.’ 

The history begins with a picture of the Long Parliament " 
under its republican chiefs, reduced in number by secessions 
following the execution of the | nd#regarded without 

sympathy by the main body of tht February 

following the execution, there 

members who recorded votes at ^apyii|il||fei|ij^^ and of 
these divisions M. Guizot counts eight. Wbiislator alters 
this into ten, without a note to indicate the clumge. The 
parliamentiiry leaders, M. Quizot continiM»^ set to work, ^avee 
^ une ardcur pleinc en meme temps de foi ct d’inquietude : ’ 
a hint of the secret disquiet at the heart of theorists committed 
to action, which in the transLitioa loses both subtlety and sense 
by the exaggeration of disquiet into anxiety, and by the yoking 
of an adjective to each noun for the more dignified and sonorous 
roll of tlje period. They set to work, says the translator, with 
an ardour full ‘at once of strong foith and deep anxir^ty.' 
Enter thus upon the sentence the words strong and deep, and 
exeunt from the sense of it the things strength and depth. 

Forty-one councillors of state were presently appointed, and 
among those chosen, says M. Guizot, there were five superior 
na^gistrates, and •twenty-eight country gentlemen tjjMl citizens : 
bul^hese numbers, again without a note to say that he is not 
l^raiaslating, the translator alters, one into three, the other into 
thirty. ^Vhen these councillors met, continues the historian, 
were required to sign an engagement approving of all that 
h!ld ibeen dontf’^in the kings triid, and in the abolition of 
‘ monarchy and of the House of Lords : ’ but this expression is 
too simple fer the translator, who words it gnd double words it, 

‘ in the king’s trial, in the overthrow of^ikinggWp, and in the 
‘ abolition of the House of Lords.’ Twenty-two, proceeds M. 
Guizot, persisted ‘a le repousser;’ but this word of spirit 
Vlfthishes from the translation, where it is said, in riie interest 
; idiom, they perusted *in refusing it’ The 
gnbstitia'of their reasons, adds M. Guizot, the tone oiT his-mind 
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insensibly colouring his expression, was that they ^ refused to 
‘ associate themselves ’ with the paijt ; but heavily clouded is 
this hint of a personal stain, and of the dread of complicity, 
when the translator turns it into * refused to give their Sanc- 
tion.’ Excited by the censure so implied, resumes M. Guizot, 
the House nevertheless checked its own resentment, (*on nc 
^ voulut pas faire eclater les dissensions des reprfblicains ; ’) and 
here his temperate and subtle tone again directs attention to the 
weakness of the theoretical republicans, in the fact that they 
did not wish to publish abroad their dissensions. But the entire 
sense of it’ is lost by the translator, ’who thus again words and 
double words and smothers it in idiom. ^ To originate dissen- 
‘ sions among the republicans would, it was felt, be madness.’ 
There is already discord in the camp, suggests M. Guizot. 
Discord, suggests his tran.«lator, Iiad yet to begin, and these 
were not men mad enough to set it going. The translator may 
be right, but he is not translating M. Guizot. 

The historian still pursues his theme. ^ Les regicides com- 

* prirent qu’ils seraient trop faibles s’ils restaient seuls ; ’ but that 
the translation might become ^too weak’ indeed, the simple 
words ‘ trop faiblejs ’ arc multiplied into the idiomatic English 
of ‘ not strong enough to maintain their position.’ The matter 
Aviis accordingly arranged, says'* M. Guizot, ^sans plus de 
‘ bruit.’ Hushed-up would be no bad idiom for that ; but un- 
fortunately hushed-up would mean what M. Guizot means, and 
so, says the translator, it was arranged ‘ without further ciiffi- 

* culty.’ Significantly M. (Juizot adds, of the modified pledge 
oft’ered by the dissidents, that with it ‘ on se contenta ; * which 
insignificantly the translator renders ‘ it was accepted.’ 

These are small items of criticism. It will be said. But let it 
be understood that the last seven of them all arise out of a 
single paragrajd!, and that the last six are all on the same page ; 
and let any one conceive what murder is done upon the soul of 
a book, 700 pages long, when a translator sits down in this 
manner to the work of killing it by inches. 

We turn over, and on the first line of the next page read that 
the compromise described was ^ to a very great extent ’ the work 
of Cromwell and Sir Henry Vane : ‘ to a very great extent ’ being 
the translator’s idiom for ‘surtout.’ Before weget to the middle 
of the page we find a date set down as November, without any 
note of its having been written December in tlie text. On the 
first line of the next page. Vane’s suggestion* of an oath of 
fidelity siinj)ly referring to the future is spoken of as an idea 
whereof Cromwell was one of the most eager 'to express his 
' entire approval : ’ the translator in that supplying his peculiar 
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idiom for ^ a s’en contenter.’ Similarly we find, in the sentence 
following, that for ' nul * the English idiom is * no one* for a 
‘ monient’ Of the committee of three who held the powers of 
the ‘Admiralty, M. Guizot says that Vane ^ etait I’ame,’ and 
his translator says (diluting it into his idiom) that Vane ‘ was 
‘ the chief.’ Blake then enters on the scene, by whom, according 
to M. Guizot, the glory of the Commonwealth at sea was here- 
after * faift? ; ’ and this expression is rendered *to augment,’ 
that its spirit may be utterly destroyed. 

We promised to comment on the first dozen pa^es of the 
authorised English version of M. Guizot’s Commonwealth and 
Cromwell, and if we redeem our promise we must discuss four 
more. Rather than do that, we will break it. But we quote 
from both texts the beginning of pa^e nine ; the English water 
side by side with the French wine ; and we think no reader 
' who examines it will desire that we should splash on through 
the rest of this page, or the pages following. The passage, 
feeble as it is, is far above the average; for in it the sense of the 
text does absolutely survive what the translator overlays it with, 
though in what condition the reader will see. 

‘La chambre avait toxtehv et ‘The housi* had rmW 
ponnm a tout; la legislation, la ranged vverg department of the 
diploniatie, la justice, la police, administration ; the legislation 
les finances, Tarmee, la flottc and diplomacy of the countrg^ the 
4taient dans ses mains. Pour courts o/' justice, the police, the 
paniitre aussi desintercsseequ’elle finances, tlie army and the tleet, 
dtait active, elle admit les mem- were all in its hands. To appear 
bres qui s’etaimit separesdu parti as disinterested as it was active, 
vainqueur, au moment de sa it permitted those members wliu 
rupture definitive avec le roi, a had s(‘j)arated from the coiupn r- 
reprendre leur place dans ses ing party, at tin? moment of its 
rangs, mais <ui leur iinposant un definitive rupture with the king, 
tel desaveu de leurs anciens votes to resume their seats in its midst ; 
que hien [>eu d’erftre eux parent but it required from them at the 
s^y resoudre^ same time such a disavowal of 

their former votes, that very few 
could persuade themselves to take 
advantage of this concession' 

Such is the translation which M. Guizot has unfortunately 
authorised, and which the law now protects against any better that 
might replace it. The example should not be thrown away. 
It is an evil, but ought not to be a necessary evil, of the pro- 
tection given ilnder international copyright, that if a book be 
marred in the translation, it is marred past hope of mending. 
The nqw law is not Jess politic than it is just, for without it 
there pan be no inducement sufficient to invite to such labour 
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the employment of original talents and rejil learning. ^ But if^ 
through want of care in obtaining these, incapacity is now 
employed and protected, mischief beyond retrieval is done. 
Foreign writers cannot be too ciireful : what an engraverris in 
the eyes of an artist, a translator should be in the eyes of an 
author ; and while, in the former case, our academicians have 
been lately yielding, to the most eminent in the»craft, a right of 
brotherhood, in the latter the best masters have^t all times 
been esteemed, by authors of repute, as brother craftsmen. If 
publishers are indisposed to the same view, the public should 
protect themselves. Copyright In translation will involve 
grave injury to them, if it lowers instead of raising the average 
of translating ability by lowering the prices paid for it. To 
give no more under the new law to the author and the translator 
than under the old was given to the translator alone, is to mis- 
take altogether the object of a change which was meant to in- 
crease the facilities for propcrlj^ remunerating both, by protecting 
translations of a really high character from unequal rivalry with 
the indifferent or utterly worthless. We invite to the subject, 
therefore, a more minute attention than it has hitherto been 
customary to give to it. A more exacting criticism of translation 
as translation may at least check the incapable with some fear of 
censure, and cheer on the worki of the really able with some 
small hope of a just fame. 

The lights and shades of style indicate the bias of an author’s 
mind. In describing their cffacement from the English version of 
this history, we have found also means to indicate what, in 
M. Guizot’s case, tlie bias is. What it is, it could hardly fail 
to be. It requires but the opening sentence of the volumes* to 

* ST’ai racont^* la chute d’unc ancienne monarchic et la mort 
violentc d’un roi digne de respect, quoitpi’il ait^nial ct injustement 
goiiverne scs peuples. J'ai niaintenant ii raconter Ics vaiiis efforts 
d’urio assemblec revolulionnaire pour fonder une republique, et le 
gcmverncment tnujours cliancelaiit. bien qiie fort et glorieux, d’un 
despote revolutionnaire, admirable par son hardi et judicieux genie, 
quoiqifil ait attaque ct detruit, dans son pays, d’abord I’ordre legal, 
puis la liberte. Lcs homines que Oiou preiid pour instruments de 
ses grands desseins soiit plcins d<* contradiction et de mystere : il 
inele ct unit en cnx, dans dcs proportions profondement cachees, les 
qiialilcs et Ics defauts, h‘s vertus et les vices, les lumieres et les 
erreurs, les grandeurs et les fai blesses; ct apres avoir rempli leur 
temps de fcclat de leurs actions ct dc leur destince, ils demeurent 
euxmcraes obscurs au sein de leur gloire, encenses et maudits tour 
a tour par le monde qui ne les counait pas.’ ^ » 
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reveal to us that the feelings of the writer are here more nearly 
touched than they had been by the former portion of his narrative. 
His account of our revolution down to the king’s execution was 
givejL in a style as calm as it was clear ; but where he has before 
him only the men of the Bcpublic, though he is still philoso- 
phical, still to the utmost of his ability a righteous judge, tlicrc 
is yet a ripple i)efore unseen on the surface of his judgment. 
The statesn^n \vho has connected his own name in history with 
endeavours to preserve a king and a constitution, and who 
nevertheless saw king and constitution swept away to make 
room for an ephemeral republic, holds fast still by aorestricted 
monarchy as not merely the best form of government, but, so 
to speak, as his own cause, and regards a republic with some 
sense of personal antagonism. The open expression of this, in- 
deed, is as far as possible subdued ; but not less is it discernible*. 

Sixty-one years ago a high-spirited young lawyer died at 
Nimes on the scaffold, sentenced Ito death for his dislike of a 
republic by a court obedient to the French Eepublican Con- 
vention. That young man, twenty-seven years old when his 
life was taken, was the fatlier of M. Guizot., The latter was 
only a boy of seven at the lime, but old enough to receive into 
his soul undying recollection of the murder in the name of liberty 
that made a widow of his mother. The decree which took away 
the hither’s life and confiscated his posscs?ions, ordered also that 
his children, — the boy just named, and another little son, — 
should be committed to the Foundling Hospital, and brought u{) 
in accordance with a revolutionary law. ‘ But their mother, a 
noble woman, whom her eldest-born, then become a statesman 
und historian of European fame, saw grieving after fifty years 
of widowhood with fresh tears for the husband of lier youth, 
took them with the wreck of her fortune out of France, and 
dwelt with them fpr six years at Geneva, watching cfu*efully tliclr 
education. Father and mother liad been jiious Protestants, firm 
against the pressure of religious jiersecution ; and, open to all 
grave and noble influences, M. Guizot’s boyhood at Geneva w^as 
full of the promise which his manhood has long since more thrai 
fulfilled. By the reflective tone of his mind, by his skill in 
reasoning, by a surprising aptitude for the acquisition of lan- 
guages, and by a taste for historical inquiry, even so early he 
distinguished himself. Sent at the age of eighteen jis a law 
student to Paris, his abilities were quickly recognised by men 
ready to turn them to account. His pen was soon brought into 
use, and his literary talents as well as industry were displayed 
ia the pfublication by him, at the age of twenty-two, of his w ell- 
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known Dictionary of Synonymes, He begun at the same 
time the arduous enterprise of a translation of Gibbon, with 
original notes ; and so prompt was the recognition of his mani- 
fest ability; that at the age of twenty-four he was mad6 Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at the Faculty of Letters. 

Through all the troubles of France during the years that 
ensued, M. Guizot, known as a man of thd future, steadily 
maintained his position as a calm antagonist of whatever he 
believed to be anarchy. Between republican and despot in the 
days of Bonaparte or Charles X., with a moral courage free 
from display of passion, he held firm to the lesson of his life 
which study had strengthened in him, that the quiet reign of a 
constitutional king, upon a system liberally conservative, is the 
condition of prosperity and peace for the French people, or for 
any people fairly civilised.* Order, with liberty, was his creed 
in those days ; as to the present it has remained his belief that 
liberty must be protected by order. One of his first political 
pam])hlct3 was upon Representative Government another was 
upon the mode of conducting government and opposition. One 
of the first inquiries into which he launched was a discovery 
for himself of the origin and causes of our great Revolution. 
He published a history of it to the death of Charles I. ; and with 
a spirit and enterprise which has* yet found no parallel in Engr 
laud, he completed, in no less than twenty-six octavo volumes, 
a translated collection of memoirs and histories relating to it. 
As a writer, we should not omit to add, his first commanding 
success was vron by his elaborate lectures on the origin of Re- 
presentative Government in Europe, delivered at the temporarj*’ 
cost of his chair when France sorely needed reliable and wise 
information on that matter. 

At last came the revolution of 1830, and there was placed 
upon the French throne a ruler wdiose most selfish interest 
it plainly was, not merely to offer a determined resistance to 
democratic passion, but to establish a government that should be 
in its nature both conservative and liberal : enough of the latter 
to be safe, enough of the former to satisfy European statesmen. 
In such a coui'se there was no man in France so fit to counsel 
the King and serve ’ the country as M. Guizot. Tlie student 
of history, so skilful and dispa’^sionate, became accoi-dingly 
jMinistcr of Interior to Louis Philippe ; he gave his earnest 
support, though out of office, to the Ministry of Casimir 
Perier, and afterwards held the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion for nearly five years, between 1832 and 1837 ; during 
the summer of 1840, was Ambassador in England ; at the 
close of that year formed the Ministry iu which he took the 
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oflSce of Foreign Affairs, but of which he was the virtual head ; 
and finally, on the death of Marshal Soult, in September 1847, 
becan^e its nominal as well as actual chief, and Prime Minister 
of France. The beginning of his new career was employed in 
decisive suppression of all active revolutionary opposition to the 
newly-established monarchy. The middle of it saw him the suc- 
cessful founder or a system of national education for his country- 
men, far bctt(?t than anything of a similar kind hitherto attempted 
in Great Britain. And it is quite possible that the close of it 
might have placed within his^ power the salvation of the French 
throne, if, in the critical hour, a failing king had not'forsaken 
his counsels. Monarchy fell ; and the same republican wrath 
which had destroyed his father again beat and surged round the 
monarchist statesman. But whatever his failures, in theory or 
in action, M. Guizot never fiiiled in pA)bity. He never flinched 
from the trial of his principles ; never fell from his oaths or liis 
professions ; never in his public conduct abated a jot from the 
work demandte of him in his secret conscience. There have 
been many greater statesmen, but few so altogether free from 
moral stain. 

Yet in his own country, where republicanism has been iden- 
tified with revolution, there has been no man, with of course 
one exception, against whom ^o much ill has been spoken by 
republicans. From them he has endured, for many of the last 
years of his life as a statesman, the incessant sting of calumny. 
In resuming at its close, therefore, the story of a short-lived 
republic, he has before him the moral of the creed wliioh for 
sixty years has been his private and liis public enemy. Not for 
this reason, however, which the true scholar’s spirit would dis- 
own, does he now, after the storm of his active life is over, 
return to the study of the revolution wdiicli earliest engaged his 
attention ; but because, being complete, unlike that in progress 
and still undcteriifined in France, it admits of a perfect scrutiny, 
and offers most prospect of historical instruction. The ^Ilis- 
‘ tory of the Commonwealth and Cromwell ’ is the sec^oiid of 
the four parts into which he divides it (the third being that of 
^ Richard Cromwell,’ of which, by the favour of the author, 
the early portion is also before us) ; and remembering that the 
very pulse of its author’s life beats in it, we may well be sur- 
prised to find its stroke so regular and calm. 

Far from reviling our historical republicans, whose high- 
minded endeavours he has quite nobility enough to understand, 
M. GKiizot points out that the experiment they made was not in 
tlieir associated with any of those ideas of mere revolt 
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and lawlessness which have lately been connected with such 
attempts. Under honourable forms only, as in Italy, Swit- 
zerland, or the Netherlands, was republican government then 
known ; and the attempt to convert the English monarchy into 
a republic, was, to put his idea into plain words, such an ex- 
periment as decent men might put their hjmds to. In the 
eyes of continental nations it had also a religious aspect ; and 
though he believes it, as a republican movement,*to have been a 
mistake, he not the less believes that but for the violence neces- 
sarily incident to the transition fi;om a kingdom to a common- 
wealth, "the scheme might have been a successful one. But^ in 
his judgment, a republic founded upon revolution finds its works 
soon clogged by that property in its founders, which, calling 
itself and thinking itself republican zeal, is in reality nothing 
but revolutionary obstinacy. 

Thus, as might have been expected, M. Guizot is too accu- 
rate a thinker to condemij wholly as theory that scheme of 
government, in the practical establishment of which both Eng- 
land and France, each in its own manner and degree, have 
failed. Every way worthy of notice, indeed, is the reflection 
with which he opens the third section of his labours, when, in 
the narrative of Ricliard Cromwell and bis troubles, following 
upon that of Richard’s father abd his triumphs, he is about to 
relate the career of the revived Long Parliament. A republic, 
he says, when it is, among any people, the natural and true 
result of its social state, of its ideas and of its manners, is a 
Government worthy of all sympathy and respect. It may 
have its vices, theoretical and practical, but it honours and 
serves humanity, because it stimulates it to the mustering of 
its great moral forces, and can lift it to a very high degree of 
dignity and virtue, of prosperity and glory. But a Republic, 
untimely and factitious, ibreign to the national historj" and 
manners, introduced and sustained by pride of spirit and the 
egotism of faction, is a government detestable in itself, for it 
is full of falsehood and violence ; and has, moreover, this 
deplorable consequence, that it discredits in the minds of na- 
tions the principles of political right and* the guarantees of 
liberty, by the false application and the tyrannical use to 
which they arc ])ut, or the hypocritical violation they are 
made to suffer. Hostile to all crude attempts at the establish- 
ment of a Republic, therefore, still no unfair measure, we arc 
glad to say, is dealt out by the French statesman to our re- 
publican forefathers. That after all they should have failed 
principally because their hopes were pitched too high, is not a 
lact which such a man can dismiss with indifference, whatever 
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his sense of the needs, of practical statesmanship may be. He 
rather, Frenchman as he is, rejoices to show them to us with 
Mazann hat in. hand before them ; spurning the fair outside of 
civility*’ with which the wily Italian would have approached 
them; and finally bringing him to a frank submission, while the 
Queen Mother gnashes her teeth at the recognition of * these 

* infamous traitors^’ 

In illustration of the kind of men whom the traitors sought 
out for employment, too, there stands a somewhat memor- 
able recoi-d in their Council Book, which we can conceive 
appealing to M. Guizot wilh the same sort of interest it 
still possesses .for Englishmen,* notwithstanding his too mani- 
fest predilection for those powers only ^ which are based upon 

* right and sanctioned by time.’ It is the official notice of Sir 
Harry Vane’s and Mr. Marten’s visitj one March evening in 
1649, armed w’ith the authority of the Council of State of 
which they were members, to *the lodging of Mr. John Milton, 

* in a small house in Holborn, wliicfa opens backwards into Lin- 

* coin’s Inn Fields, to speak to Mr. Milton, to know, Whether 
^ he will be employed as Secretary for the Foreign Languages ? 

^ and to report to the Council.’ We may feel quite sure that 
M. Guizot would think none the worse of the Council for this 
little circumstance, though wo cannot quite satisfy oursches 
as to the authority with which he describes the Lord Protector 
profiting by Milton’s genius and ascendency, and continuing to 
use the talents thus placed at his official disposal, but ])Utting 
no faitli in the wisdom of their w^ondrous possessor ; supplying 
him with funds to afford liberal hospitality at his house and 
table in Whitehall to such foreign men of letters as came to 
visit England, but admitting him, while chief of the State, into 
no personal intimacy, and studiously withholding from him 
all public influence. Such may have been the relations of JMilton 
and Cromwell ; bul we do not know the authority o» which the 
statement rests, and w'hat we know of the circumstances attend- 
ing the interference for tJic Vaudois would lead us to entertain 
some doubt of it. 

Milton is M, Guizot’s ideal of the highest of the republican 
statesmen, grand, but unpractical. He depicts him revelling in 
a dream of liberty, and taking pleasure as a poet in sublime 
thoughts and majestic w'ords, without inquiring whether the 
world’s every-day life held within it any answer to such aspira- 
tions. In his case, according to M. Guizot, abstract reasoning 
so farmisguid^ anoble heart*, a passionate and dreamy intelject, 

* ‘ Un hobie cojur,’ says M. Guizot. ‘A stern but noble heart,’ 
says his translator. 
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as to render his wisdom of less service than it might have been 
in the actual conduct of affairs. And as with, him, so with 
tile other statesmen of the Commonwealth — scholastic, theore- 
tical republicans; in their way, too, in regard to much they took 
in hand, mere high-minded dreamers ; and possessed, according 
to a foolish homely phrase, of every sense blit common sense. 
Yet is it the belief of M. Guizot, that for the most part 
with a dignified reserve and an intelligent prudence, these 
adventurous stalesmen entered upon their work. The country 
coldly supported them, indeed, anfl abroad they were detested ; 
nevertheless, as they well knew, they ^Verc not ^menaced, and 
they had otherwise much upon their side. Men of high in- 
tegrity — men such as Sydney, Ludlow, Marten, Hutchinson, 
Harrington — men of even high administrative ability such as 
Vane, — they were impassioned on behalf of their cause, and 
swayed by no other interest than that of seeing it triumph. 
The cause itself, too, though ^ peu sensee et antipathique au 
‘ pays,’ was noble and moral ; for the principles presiding over 
it were a faith in truth, and an affectionate esteem for humanity, 
respect for its rights, and the desire for its free and glorious 
development. But the historian thinks it was also incident to 
their very position that many ewors should be committed, and 
that a too prolonged enjoyment of power in the midst of chaos 
should prove disastrous to some among themselves. And he 
shows, from the secret correspondence of the agents of Mazarin, 
what a number of city people there were, like a certain re- 
spectable mcrcliant and news-writer, Mr. Morrell, eager for any 
sort of change, tired of a multiplicity of masters, and ready to hope 
better things from one than from a hundred, — ‘ greater secresy, 
^ more promptitude, less speechifying, more work.’ In a word, 
three great causes were surely and steadily conspiring to the llill 
of the republic. Tliere was matter both coirupt and obstructive 
in its lower divisions ; there was a nation reverent of law heavily 
and surely swaying back to monarchy ; and, worse than all, the 
very heart of the republican ranks held within it a leader in their 
army, a man mighty in battle, born with an instinct of cofti- 
mand, born with a genius for government, eminently practical, 
and utterly unscrupulous. That is M. Guizot’s Cromwell. 

A man who had the pitiless sagacity to see the worth of an 
enemy only to recognise the necessity of at once putting him out 
of the way, he was able not less, in the judgment of the French 
historian, to conceal effectually his own pride and pretensions, and 
carry exposed upon his sleeve only an irresistible semblance of 
self-denial. ‘ No great man,* exclaims M. Guizot, * ever carried 
‘ the hypocrisy of modesty so far as Cromwell, or so easily 
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^ subordinated his vanity to his ambition.’ So little also can 
M. Guizot discover of system in his mind, so little does he find 
him under the influence of preconceived ideas of any kind, th^ 
he believes him to have had no really fixed ])rinciples at all on 
questions civil or religious. But though he was not a i)hilo- 
sopher, and did not act in obedience to systematic and premedi- 
tated views, he was guided by the superior instinct and practical 
good sense of a man destined by the hand of God to govern ; 
and he possessed, above all, that consummate secret of the art 
which consists in a just appreciation of what will be sufficient 
in every given circumstance, and in resting satisfied with it. 
He had, moreover, an unerring instinct of the drift of the 
people by which he brought them to bis side ; and the historian 
thinks it an extreme proof of the relations he maintained, and 
the hopes he inspired, among persons of all ranks and creeds, 
that he should have been able to suggest himself as their best 
resource, not simply to sectaries of fill sorts, — Unitarians, Jews, 
Muggletonians, and Freethinkers, but even to Roman Catholics 
and Episcopalians. Giving credit to the earliest reports which 
represent him as by councils and conversations feeling his way 
towards the dignity of King, it was yet, according to M. Guizot, 
his rare faculty throughout to understand the iie quid 7UUiis in 
the art of government ; and acting uj)on it, bitter as the trial 
was, he finally denied himself the crown. He possessed, says 
the historian, the two qualities that make men gi’cat: he was 
sensible, and he was bold ; indomitable in liis hopes, yet never 
the victim of illusion. 

What is thus said of the absence of system in Cromwell’s 
ambition, let us remark, finds such striking illustration in a 
passage of the Cardinal dc Retz’s memoirs that we arc sur- 
prised it should have escaped M. Guizot. Having occasion 
to quote the descr^tion from that very clever boo|; of Vane s 
secret mission from Cromwell and the Council of State im- 
mediately after the victory of Worcester, when the Cardinal 
found the envoy a man of such ‘surprising capacity,’* the 
historian should not have laid down the volume, we think, 
without reproducing from a somewhat later page one of the 
shrewdest of all its hints for statesmen, embodied in the fnllow- 
ing memorable dialogue. The Cardintil is talking, during Croin- 

• Aa admission, we may observe, of which the French editors have 
hitheito done their best to deprive the great English republican by 
invariably printing his name (even down to the last and best edition 
of MM. Michard and Foujoulat, which restores the sup|>rcsse#^ 
paasage^ and from which we quote,) as Vdire, Vere^ or Fame. 
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welPs protectorate, with the First President of the* Parliament 
of Paris, M. de Belli^vre. ^ I understand you,’ §ay8 the Presi- 
dent at a particular point of their argument, * and I stdp you 
‘ at the same time to tell you what I have Icamt from Cromwell.’ 
(M. de Belli^vre, interposes the Cardinal had seen and known 
him in England). 'He said to me one dajfj'^that One never 
' mounted so high as when one did not know where one was goingj 
Whereupon says the Cardinal to the President, ' You know 
' that I have a horror of Cromwell ; but however great a man 
' they may think him 1 add to this^ contempt, for if that be his 
' opinion he seems to me to be a fool.’ The Cardinal proceeds 
to tell us that be reports this dialogue, which is nothing in itself, 
to make us see the importance of never speaking of people who 
are in great posts. For •Monsieur the President, returning to 
his cabinet where there were several people, repeated the remark 
witliout reflection, as a proof of the injustice which was done 
their friend the Cardinal wheh it was said that his ambition was 
without measure and without bounds. All which was straight- 
way carried off to my Lord Protector of England, who remem- 
bered it with bitterness, and took occasion not long after to say 
to M. de Bordeaux, the Ambassador of France at liis Court, I 
know only one man in the world, who despises msy and that is 
Cardinal de Betz. ' This opinion,’ adds the penitent Cardinal, 
‘ had very nearly cost me dear.’ 

The truth is, that Cromwell’s remark by no means deserved 
the contemptuous comment of De Retz. It is not at all so ne- 
cessary, as the Cardinal appears to think, that a man who is 
about to mount high should have systematically arranged before- 
hand to what exact height he shall mount. It may be true that 
in all ambitious men there will necessarily be some calculation, 
and something of a preconceived plan; but it may be fairly 
doubted whether to constitute such a man .of the first order 
there must not also be a yet larger amount of passion to out- 
strip and go beyond the calculation. In short, to w'hatever 
extent particular plans and arrangements may contribute inter- 
mediately to success, it must ever be a condition of the highest 
success not to be finally bound by them. Witliin the fixity of 
all men’s designs and the uncertainty of their destiny, there is 
an interval so large and vague, that it is there the highest order 
of genius will probably most often find its occasions and means, 
its power and opportunity ; and we think it very certain that 
wherever the highest has been reached to which it was f)ossible 
to attain, the courage to undergo a risk must at least have been 
as great as the patience to profit by a plan. We go farther in 
Cromwell’s case, for we are very certain he began with no plan 
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at all but a zeal for what he honestly believed to be God’s' 
truths and for the establishment of a government that should be 
according to God’s will. 

Who that is at all acquainted with his entire history will be- 
lieve, that when the final summons of array reached him on his 
farm at Ely, he Sncw, as he buckled on his sword, whither he 
was going ? He had lived for more than forty years the useful 
unassuming life from which he was then called away, cultivating 
his native acres in those eastern fens, tilling the earth, reading 
his Bible, assisting persecuted preachers, and himself 4£necling 
daily with his servants around him in exhortation and prayer. 
He was by birth a gentleman, as he described hhnself ten years' 
later to the first parliament of the Protectorate, living at no 
great height, nor yet in obscurity. He had not been without 
the means, that is, of challenging distinction, if such had been 
his wish. He had been dragged before the Privy Council* 
without claiming the honours of a martyr, nnd had led an agita- 
tion against the great lords of his county without aspiring to the 
rewards of a hero. In resisting a particular grievance he had 
made himself the most popular and powerful man in all that 
district of the fens ; but satisfied when the work was done, he 
had sought no further advantage from the popularity and jiowcr 
acquired in doing it. Certainly this, too, is the character of all 
his early exploits in the war. All that appears essential to him 
is that he must actually do the work he has in hand, and to this 
he is bent exclusively. When, in conversation with his cousin 
Hampden at the close of the first doubtful year of the conflict, 
he threw out the remark which contained the germ of all his 
subsequent victories, who will believe that his thoughts were 
travelling beyond the duty and necessity of the hour? II is 
experience in the field had taught him why it was tlie Royal- 
ists gained upon tlieir adversaries in. battle, and h^at once de- 
clared that it would not do to go on enlisting ‘ poor tiipstcrs and 
‘town-apprentice people’ against well-born cavaliers, but that 
to cope w ith men of honour, men of religion must be enrolled. 
When he expressed this design to Hampden, it might be said 
that, on the instant, the whole issue of the war was determined ; 
but is it necessary to suppose him carrying his own thoughts so 
far? ^Vhen he proceeded to organise his God-fearing regiment 

* This curious and hitherto unknown incident in his career was 
lately discovered in a search among the registers of the Privy Council 
by one of the most intelligent and able antiquaries now living* Air. 
J^oinvBrflce, and by him communicated to the ‘ Athemeum’ of the 
of* October, 1856. 





q{ Ironsides, ooi?^^|)le that he ca^ or watf t^ubled tti 
anticipate to lafHta^estmy they might bw himsc^? ^Clareaddxi: 
has made it a reproach ag^nst him that cm one occasion he said 
he could tett w|»at , he would not have, biif not what he would 
have ; but was^not this only another exprewon of the thought 
that Jbo Imd concern but the duty of the hour, no wish but to 
do it in the hour, and that he knew not and cared not whither 
it might lead him ? 

As time went on, indeed, as he commanded armies,, won 
battles, aijid saw himself indisputably the first soldier and captain 
of his time, to direct and govern men became doubtless as much 
a part of no longer avoidable duty, as any commonest avocation 
that had occupied him on bis Ely farm* With this too, let it also 
bo admitted, there must of course have opened upon him that 
wider range of worldly opportunities to which, whether they 
shape themselves to ambition or any other inclination of the 
mind, it is so easy to give tho name, or to make available under 
the sanction, of duty itself. Doubtless to many such temptations 
Cromwell yielded. In his religious creed he is said (we must 
confess on what seems to us doubtful authority) to have held tha 
somewhat dangerous doctrine, that having once been in a state 
of grace it was not possible to fall from it ; and from time to 
time, if this were so, it must insensibly have relaxed to him even 
the restmints of religion itself. But that there was any con- 
scious hypocrisy in his language, or any settled scheme of mere 
ambition in his conduct, we find it difiScult to believe. Higher 
and higher as he was mounting, still to the last he might have 
asked Jiimsclf Whither. When at the close of the war be appears 
heaped with all the favours a grateful people and parliament 
could bestow, there is yet not one which had not fallen to him 


naturally, or that it would not have been monstrous as well 
as foolish to deny to him. Every step of thq ascent had been 
solidly and laboriously won; be stood upon it as of right;. and 
surely no man ever rose so high with less of what we 
usurpation. In the honours paid him, in the very tn^^M 
of state tlu*own over him, when he left London upon wlHp 
campaign and return^ with the final victory, there was a 
man in the pOj;>ular ranks, of however rigid and ascetic pptbtic, 
virtue, who m^ht not feci that He was also himself partiqj||| 
patiug as in a gain and glory of his. own. When the XroiS 
General passed out of the city in his coach, drawn by 
Elander^s marcs', wlutish gray, and « with colonels for pintifcigy^ 
' sudi'as the world m^ht not parallel/ It may be very 
if less would have satisfied the most exacting republioafa 
clmms and whose power he then and there rejffesented. 'Wflil 
VOL. cm. NO. ccix. D. ' 
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he xetnmed in a mere than ragal triiuaph, reoeiving homage 
from the populace, halting to hawk with the gentiy, and prc- 
eeating horscis and prisoners to the parhamentary delogntch 
anpcdnted to give him welcome, it was yet but ue glory of 
toeir common country which all men were content to see re- 
flected in the ceremony and the pomp which surrounded him. 

Should it be matter of Uamc, wen, that still ho rose to 
the occasion which called him, and even this poririon did not 
take him unawares? As he farmed at Ely and St Ives, as 
he fought at Marston Moor and Naseby, so ho now fell into 
his allotted place as Milton’s * chief of men.’ Such is the sum 
of reproach with any faim^s up to tltis date imputed to him. 
‘This man will be King of England yot,' said the rc^erend 
Mr. Fetors inwardly to himself, as, he observed at the time 
• in his air and manner an indescribable kind of exaltation. Sir 
Philip Warwick afterwards observed it too; and, being entirely 
at a loss to reconcile so ‘ great snd majestic a deportment and 

* comely presence ’ with what he remembered of his veiy ill- 
noade ap])arcl, and not very clean or suflicient linen, when he 
first heard him speak in the Parliament house twelve years 
before, is much disposed to attribute the change to the fact of 
his having mconwlulc ‘ had a better tailor and more converse 

* among good company.’ The same difficulty occurs even to Cla- 

rendon, who more slircwdly dismisses it with the remark, that 
‘ his parts seemed to be raised, as if he liad concealed his facul- 
‘ ties till he had occasion to use them.’ But we sh.'ill not our- 
selves have any difficulty at all, if we simply believe of such a 
man that only the occasion fur use would ever tcm]>t him to 
the assumption or display. A readiness for the duty of the 
bour, and no restlessness beyond it, would seem to be the lesson 
of Cromwell’s life, whatever part of it wc examine ; and if wc 
think the forcible dissolution of the Long Parliament an inter- 
ruption to the tebipcrate wisdom which generally guided him, 
'■ ’ cause we feel that without it the supreme ])owcr must 

sless have been his, unattended by the difficulties in 
Jje consequences of that act involved him. At the very 
imp*S^e said himself, he was doubtful about doing it; but 
another and stronger impulse got the mastery over him. 

f Wben I went there,’ he told bis council of officers, ‘ 1 did not 
think to have done this. But perceiving the i^irit of God so 
stropg upon I would not consult flesh and blood.’ Aud 
aa|||R ^arrive again at what he told Monsieur the President de 
JjUpIvre, that One ntver mounts so high at when cm does not 
w/iere one it going, 

jBPbt M. Guizot would attach little importance to that stronger 
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impulse which the Lord Genetel there professed t6 have over- 
ruled him. We do not know that anything hp impressed us 
more throuj^out his book tlum its extremely partial and*imper- 
feet recognition of the religious element wUch formed so large 
a portion not merely of Cromwell himself, but of the entire 
English Bevolution. Doubtless it arises fronvihe fact that this 
element, so necessary in the study of it, lies too far away from 
those evils which dwell insensibly and most strongly upon the 
historian’s mind, and from which his study of these great events 
in our hi,story bad deliberately or’ unconsciously arisen. He is 
even careful to hint his belief, more than once, that there were 
in those days more infidels in England than we commonly sup- 
pose. It is curious to contrast his view in this, respect with 
that of another French writer, M. de Lamartine, who, regard- 
ing Cromwell from the thick of French republicanism, has very 
partially and confusedly but as he believes wholly accepted 
.IVIr. Carlyle’s interpretation, s and informs his countrymen that 
Cromwell was a fanatic. M. Guizot, accustomed through his 
own life to submit to the dictates of a calm unostentatious 
piety all public actions, and not unfrcquently reminding his 
reader that a Divine Providence is ordering and disposing the 
affairs of States, yet cannot sec, in Cromwell either fanatic or 
chosen man of God. In no part of Oliver’s history do we find 
any swerving from this view, and subsequent and very recent 
reflection appears only to have confirmed him in it. In the 
whole of his account of ^Ilichard Cromwell’ there is no more 
striking passage than that in which, describing the respective 
positions occupied by the followers of Oliver and the advocates 
of the Be[)ublic, he again expresses forcibly the distinction 
between the purely worldly character of the Protectorate and 
the Divine purpose it was called to fulfil. The Cromwellians, 
he says, rather by experience and political instinct than by any 
principle clearly comprehended or defined, did not think that the 
people should bo held sufficient to constitute the entire Gofern- 
ment, or that it had the right to unmake and re-construct it at 
its pleasure. In their opinion the Government required, for 
the maintenance and good order of society, some base inde- 
pendently subsistent, recognised by the people, but anterior, 
and in a certain degree superior, to its shifting will. Originally 
conquest, afterwards the hereditary principle in monarchy, and 
the preponderance of great landowners, had created in the 
English Government such power, independent, immovable in 
right,' and indispensable to society. By the course of things, 
however, the territorial proprietorship had in part, 'changed 
hands, and, by its own faults, the hereditary principle of Mo- 
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narclif had succumbed. But God then raised up Oliver, aud 
gave him the power with the victory. Conqueror and actual 
master, surrounded by his comrades in war, and treating with 
h house elected by the people, he had been able to found, for 
his successor as for himsd[f,^the Protectorate and its Constitu- 
tion ; and thus *was provided that anterior and independent 
power, born of events, not of the people’s will, and which the 
people was as little able to destroy according to its fancy as it 
W been able of its motion to create. This great fact, there- 
fore, accomplished upon the ruins of the ancient Monarcliy, and 
in the name of necessity, by the genius of a great man sustained 
by God, it became the duty of all men to recognise and accept ; 
and, from the uniform tone of his reasoning, it is manifest that 
the historian Iiimself so accepts it, though he sees that it carried 
’ with it also the seeds of failure inseparable from its revolu- 
tionary origin. 

He thus in a great measure excludes from consideration that 
particular element in Cromwell’s views of Government which 
. led him to be indifferent, in the rc-C/Onstitution of the State, 
whether it was republican or monarchical in its political form, 
provided only that, above all things, it was godly in its spirit. 
hL Guizot thinks his mind was ^rcat, because it was just, per- 
spicacious, and thoroughly practical ; but of this greatness he 
does, not find that religion formed any essential part, or contri- 
buted to it in any material way. He avoids, indeed, all common- 
place abuse. He knows that in Cromwell’s day the open use of 
scriptural language was no more synonymous with cant than re- 
publicanism with discord ; but in both cases he appears to think 
that the one had a tendency to beget the other, and he accepts 
Cromwell’s . reported comment to Marten on a dialome with 
one of the saints (*we must talk to these men in their own 
^ way ’), as a fair Ipnt of the value of bis piety. It was no more 
than one portion, and not the cliief, of his state craft. Even 
the ^pt and exalted fervour of his address to what wc may call 
the assembled saints in the Barebones Parliament, M. Guizot 
at^butes to those instincts on the part of a profound genius 
anxious to derive, as though immediately from God, tlie pre- 
tended supreme power which he had himself established, and 
the inherent infirmity of which he already perceived. AVe ccr- 
t^y cannot but regard as extremely remarkable the grave in- 
llfence with which the historian is thus able to set aside, as 
/ one of many means towards a worldly end, the fervent vein 
scriptural thought and feding which runs not alone tlfruugh 
'ev«ry. ^liberate work of Cromwell s, but which tinges also his 
every Lgfatest act, and, in his private as in his public utterances, 
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is that which ^ill makes most impMssive appeal to all who would 
investigate his character. 

For this we hold to hare been finallj established by Mr. 
Carlyle, and to Constitute the peculiar value of his labours in 
connexion with the subject. To collect and' arrange in chro* 
nological succession, and with elucidatory comment, every au- 
thentic letter and speech left by Cromwell, was to subject 
him to a test from which falsehood could hardly escape ; an<l 
the result has been to show, we think conclusively and be- 
yond further dispute, that through* all these speeches and letters 
one mind runs consistently. Whatever a man’s former pre- 
possessions may have been, he cannot accompany the utterer 
of these speeches, the writer of these letters, from their first 
page to the last, travellfng with him from his grazing lands 
at St. Ives up to his Protector’s throne; watching him in 
the tenderest intercourse with those dearest to him ; observing 
him in affairs of state or *in the ordiitary business of the 
world, in offices of friendship or in conference with sovereigns 
and senates; listening to him as he comforts a persecuted 
preacher, or threatens a persecuting prince ; and remain at last 
witli any other conviction than that in all conditions, and on 
every occasion, Cromwell’s tone is substantially the same, and 
that in the passionate fervour of his religious feeling, under 
its different and varying modifications, the true secret of his 
life must be sought, and wDl be found. Everywhere visible 
and recognisable is a deeply interpenetrated sense of spiritual 
dangers, and of never ceasing responsibility to the Eternal. 
^Ever in his Great Taskmaster’s eye.’ Unless you can believe 
that you have an actor continually before you, you must believe 
that this man did unquestionably recognise in his Bible the 
authentic voice of God, and had an irremovable persuasion that 
according as, from that sacred source, he leamcd the divine law 
here and did it, or neglected to learn jmd do it, infinite blessed- 
ness or infinite misery awaited him for evermore. 

It is also clear to us from the letters, with only such reservation 
ns wc have already intimated,' and after the' large allowance to* 
be made in every case for human passion and frailty, that Crom- 
well was, to all practical intents, as far removed on the one hand 
from fanaticism, as, on the other, from hypocrisy. It is certainly 
not necessary that we should accept it as proof of fanaticism, 
that, on the day before setting out to the war with Scotland, 
he cnliirgcd to Ludlow upon the great providences of God then 
abroad upon the earth, and in particular talked to ,him for 
almost an hour upon the hundred and tenth psalm. Wc have 
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but to remember it as the psalm in which God’s promise mm 
given to make his enemies his footstool, to make his people will*- 
ihg,.an3 to strike through kings in the day of his wrath, — to 
understand why Cromwell so recalled it on the eve of bis last 
entrance into battle. It is vis little necessary, that we should 
accept, as proof of hypocrisy, the proof M. Guizot offers of his 
reje^ing and even ridiculing the report set about by the fanatical 
officers after the dissolution of the Parliament, to the effect that 
he had undergone special and supernatural revelations. ^ The 
* reports spread about the Lord General,’ writes M. de Bordeaux 
to M. dc Brienne, ^ are not true. He does not affect any special 
^ comniunication with the Holy Spirit, and he is not so weak as 
^ to be caught by flattery. I know that the Portuguese ambas- 
^ sador, having complimented him on '^this change, he made a 
^ jest of it.* But the French ‘ambassador does' not omit to ac- 
company his statement with a careful tribute to the Lord 
Generars zeal and gteat piety. Sfor do we think M. Guizot 
justified in the belief he appears to entertain, that Cromwell’s 
toleration of diflerences in religion proceeded from tho merely 
politic spirit, and was due only to his idsdoiu as a ruler of men. 
To his profound knowledge of the art of government may indeed 
be referred such projects as w^ere started in the Protectorate, — 
for a synod to bring the different sects into peaceful agreement, 
for ensuring a complete legal toleration to the Jews, and for 
receiving in England even a bishop of the Church of Home to 
preside over the religious communion of the Catholics. But 
from the depth of true piety in his own soul must have pro- 
<^ded that larger personal charity, which was so ready with 
listening ear and helping hand for any form of honest belief that 
claimed from him sympathy and protection. Let any one read 
his noble correspondence with the governor of Edinburgh Castle, 
when, having defeated the army of the Covenant In battle, he 
proceeded in argument to overthrow its preadiers — and enter- 
tain any fuither doubt of this if be can. Those are the incom- 
parable letters in which* he reasoned out a perfect scheme of sub- 
lime toleration ; in which he vindicated the execution of Charles 
Stuart as an which Christians in after times would mention 


with honour, ^ and all tyrants in the world look at with fear 
in which he wanted the Presbytery that their platform was too 
narr<^ir for them to expect ^tbe great God to come down’ to 
sndb minds and thoughts | in which he told thmn he had not 
UiBBiiCjHie learned Christ as to look at ministers as lords ^ver, 
f helpers of, God’s people; and inwUch he desired 
dally to ipoint out to nim the warrant they bad in 
re ibr believing that to preach was their function exclu- 
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sirely. * 1C vat ^si^nded fear lest error should step ia, k, like 
' the man wko wo*^ keep ail the wine out of the country lest 
' men ^uld Ik drui&. It will he found an ui^t and tinwise 
‘ jealousy to derive a man of his natural Uberty npon.a sup- 
* position he may abase it 'When he doth abuse it jud^.’ 
And tben» within some six months or so, Edinbtirgh having 
meanwhile surrendered, and the Presbytery, recoyerm from its 
sulks, having accepted permission again to (^[ten its pulpits, you 
see this same Cromwell respectful^ himself attending &eir ser* 
vices and sermons, and taking no other notice of the hitter being 
specially directed against himself and bis fidtow ‘ sectaries,’ than 
to desire friendly discourse with the ministers who had so railed 
against them, to the end that, if possible, misnnderstandings 
might be taken away. * 

Neither had Cromwell, before he evinced this spirit, waited 
until authority fell to him as Lord General, at which time, in 
M. Guizot’s view, considerations altogether politic and worldly 
began largely to operate with him. There is a very remarkable 
letter decisive as to this, which the * Gentleman's M^azine’ first 
published three quartern of a century ago, but which Mr. Car- 
lyle has been able to confirm by proof and adjust to the right 

{ )laco in his life,' — the year after the battle of Naseby. Not 
ong before the ^te of it he had entered Ely cathediid while 
the Beverend Mr. Hitch was * |)erfoming’ the choir service, 
and with a * leave off your J'ooUny, and come down, sirC had 
turned the reverend gcutlcnmu sheer out of the place, intoning, 
sin^ng, and all But this was because Mr. Hitch had become 
a nuisance to a godly neighbourhood, and had treated with 
delilicrate dkrega^ a previous warning of Oliver’s to the very 
plain and legible effect, that, ' lest the soldiers should in any 
* tumultuous or disorderly way attempt the reformation of the 
* cathedral church, I require you to forbear altogether your 
‘ choir service, so unedifying and offensive ; and this as yon 
* shall answer it, if any disorder should arise thereupon.’ And 
notwithstanding the prompt procedure by which he kept hk 
word ia thk case, he shows himself, in the letter we have named 
and are now about to quote, not less ready to protect any honest 
people during oompletely from himself in regard to choir ' or 
other services, provided always they so exerdsw their uitedify- 
ing faith as not to be offensive to others.' He intercedes .with a 
Boyalkt gentleman, in the name (Norfolk) coonty, £» liberty of 
conscience to certain of ^ tenants. ‘ And,’ be writes, * how-^ 
ever the world interprets it, 1 am Qot ashamed to ^oliat for 
* such as are anywhere under pressure of tlas land; dmng even 
* as I would be done by. Sir, thk k a qnaitdsmitc age, and 
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* tbe ao^ fleems tame to be the worse, where the ground is 

* difference of .opinion ; whidi to cure, to hurt men in their 

* names, jiersonB, or estates, will not be found an apt remedy.’ 

The rdi^<m which so teatdies us our duty to others is not very 
likely to fail us in regard to jpurselves, Watch Cromwell in any 
greet crisis of his ‘life, and judge whether th^ faith he beld could 
have rested on any doubtful or insecure foundation. Take him at 
the moment of his greatest triumph, or in the hour of lua^rkc^ 
peril, and observe whether the one so unduly dates or tne other 
so unworthily depresses him,* as to cause him to lose the sense .• 
mther of his own weakness or of his Creator’s power, — either of 
the littleness of time or of the greatness of eternity. In the very 
majesty of his reception after the Worcester battle, * he would 

* seldom mention anything of himself, ’‘says Whitelocke, describ- 
ing their meeting at Aylesbury ; ‘ mentioned others only ; and 

* gave, as was due, the glory of the action unto God.’ In his 
last extremity at Bnnbar, when Leslie, with an army of double 
his numbers, flushed with victory, had so hemmed him in with 
his sick, starving, and dispirited troops, as theyretreated and were 
falling' back upon their ships, that, to use his own expression, 

< almost a miracle ’ was needed to save them, there is, in the 
tone of the letter he sent to Haselrig on the Newcastle border, 
such a quiet and composed disregard of himself, such a care 
only for the safety of the cause, such a calm and sustained 
reliance upon God, as we doubt if the annals of heroism can 
elsewhere parallel. * Whatever becomes of us,’ he wrote, ‘ it 

* will be well for you to get what forces you can together ; and 
‘ the south to help what they can. If your forces had been in 

* readiness to have fallen upon the back of Copperspath, it 
‘ might have occasioned supplies to have come to us. . But the 

* only wise God knows what is best. All shall work for good. 

‘ Our spirits are comfortable, praised be the Lord ? tliough our 

* present condition be as it is. Let Henry Vane know what 1 
‘ write. I would not make it public, lest danger should accrue 

* tberilby.’ 

Whatever else might desert this man, hope and faith never 
did. Thene was one who stood afterwards .by his death-b^, 
while a worse storm shook the beavens than even that which 
had swept slong the heights of Dunbar, and who recalled these 
days in testimony of the strong man he had been. ‘ In the 

* ^k perils of war, in the high places of the field, b<q>e shone 
'"in him like a pillar of fire, when it had gone out in al| tlic 

* ' Nor in the high places only, but in the solitude or 

his chamber, he impressed in like Bofuiiter all who 
Ipr uiteroomne with him. It was ever they who stood nearest 
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him« who had reason to admire him most ; and the eyea 
even of valets and chamber-grooms^ the heroic sho^e out of 
Cromwell. It is from one who held such office in his household 
we have a picture of him handed down to us which Vandyke 
or Velasquez might have painted. A body well compact and 
‘ strong ; his stature under six foot (f I believe about two inches’) ; 
his bead so shaped as you might see it both a storehouse and 
shop^ (^a vast treasury of natural parts ; his temper exceeding 
fiery I have known’), but the flame of it kept down for 
^tlie most part^ or soon allayed with those moral endowments 
he had; naturally. compassionate towards objects in distress, 
even to an effeminate measure, though God had made him a 
heart, 'wherein was left little room for any fear ; ^ a larger soul, 
^ I think, hath seldom dwelt in a house of clay than his was. 
What Englishman may not be proud of that written portrait* 
of Oliver Cromwell, still fresh from the hand of worthy Mr. 
John Maidstone, cofferer and gentlenian-in-waiting on the Lord 
Protcctof of England? 

Of Ijhe general estimate of him formed by the French his- 
torian little more need be said. There is much we might further 
make objection to ; but compressed and brief as our summary of 
M. Guizot’s views has been, it will perhaps be understood with 
sufficient reservation. lie does not reject the stories of the 
Irish massacres, though they are unwittingly refuted even by 
Cromwell’s most eager enemies, tlie Irish priests, in the Clon- 
macnoise manifesto. lie retains, on authority that has been 
fairly questioned, a great many reports which otherwise con- 
firm ill thoughts of the Protector. But to the full worldly 
extent of the term, his Cromwell, whether before or after the 
Protectorate, was one of the great men of the earth. He is 
under the influence of ambition, but it is an ambition generally 
qualified, and often exalted, by the state necessities to which it 
bends. The question which so early arose between him and the 
Long Parliament, M. Guizot calls the beginning of a duel, 
which he holds that neither party engaged in could avoid forcing 
on to its close. Of one or other of thedc, he believes it became 
the duty cedere majari ; and from the tone of his reasoning we are 
left to infer also his belief, that in the latter days of the struggle 
it' could not but occur to the Parliament, while claiming over 
Cromwell a nominal supremacy, to feel the sting of the last 
portion of the epigram. Ilia gravis palma est, quam minor hostis 
habet. One very interesting point we think certainly very 
clearly established by his researches to illustrate, the details he 
gives of the ‘ duel.’ He shows more dedwyely than^any pre- 
vious historian that Cromwell, before the B^public fell by his 
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hisaid, Wtis io^piatably tlic first man in it ; iKrt simplj in right 
erf Ii^ Tictoriee, but by the administrative genius be W me- 
jfiayed, and by the light in which the foreign courts dready 
r^arded him. At the same time^ as it seems to us^ he fails 
himself to attach sufficient importance to tins; and per^ps 
generally somewhht underrates Ae influence and connexion of 
ibreign policy with the domestic administration’ of England at 
the period. 

But the mistake, if it be one, does not stint th^details 
M. Guizot gives, which open* to ns the manuscript treasures of'* 
the Hague, and the unpublished archives of the French foreign 
office, as well as those of Simancas in Spain, and pour upon this 
part of his great subject a flood of steady and original li^t. 
Ilis volumes thus include details of Various confidential mis- 
sions, and much other matter of the highest interest, of tvhich 
the most essential portions are given complete in a copious 
appendix. That we should alwaj’s admit their evidence in 
exactly the light in which M. Guizot seems disposed to ac- 
cept it, we of course do not find to be necessary. Although 
M. C^ull4 on the part of France, and Don Alonzo dc 
Cardenas on the part of Spain, both express and act upon 
opinions of Cromwell’s character which agree generally with 
the judgment formed of it in M. Guizot’s book, it may yet 
with perfect fairness be said that neither a gentleman from 
the court of Philip II., nor a gentleman from the court of 
Louis Quatorze, bound to the policy of a statesman of the stamp 
of Mazann, were very likely to understand an exalted zeal like 
Cromwell’s, ^ummg it to have been always what it claimed 
to be. Putting aside such feats of policy, however, as an alleged 
deliberate sowing of discord for state purposes between the 
absent king and his brothers, and some few other acts justified 
only by the too finely permitted distinction between private 
and political morality, especially in foreign relations, there is 
nothing in these new discoveries of which any defender of 
Cromwell has need to be ashamed, and there is a vast deal, to 
confirm vmy strikingly the sense of his greatness. 

We give a few examples. Before the time of the Pro- 
tectorate, by the dnef statesmen of both parties in the war <rf 
the Fronde then ra^n^ in France, the upward course of tiie 
great leader of tiie pop^ party in England been watched 
with gt^iety and dread. Both feared and hated him ; yet such 
wff^g^ p^ition in regard to Spain and each other, that lus 
^jmll^^nountenanoe to either was become of inexpredslblb 
fie had hardly arrived in London after the battle of 
“‘SPranester, when, in answer to overtures from De Betz at the 
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instant of the tnompfa which preceded ids he sent 
Henrj Vane with a lett<M^ to him (a striking psoof that up to 
this time, that ^ great parliamentarian and inrimate confidant of 
‘ lus,* as the CaiSnal describra him, could have had no suspicion 
of anj blrar meditated agunst the parliament) ; and this also is 
the date when Mazarin, affecting to put a fii<didly construction 
a^.nnnoara that had reached him of a proposed expedition of 
Cwmw#’6 into France, eagerly suggests to 11 CrooUd through 
M. Servien that if at the close of his Scottish campmgn Mr. 
‘^'Cromwell should come into France, being as he is a person of 
‘ merit, he will be well received here, for assuredly every one 
' will go to meet him at the place where he disembarks.’ Of 
coarse M. Croulhi promptly disabuses his master of that notion 
of a friendly trip ; but, in also contradicting the report that any 
hostile intentions were entertained to France, be is careful to' 
reproduce for the Cardinal the haughty terms in which Cromwell 
himself was said to have dcniM it. ‘ Looking at hk hair, which 
‘ is already white, he said that if he were ten years younger 
‘ there was not a king in Europe whom he could not make to 
‘ tremble, and that, as he had a better motive than the late king 
‘ of Sweden, he believed himself still capable of doing more 

* for the good of nations than the other ever did for his own 
^ ambition.’ 

Nevertheless it was while overtures were on all sides se- 
cretly going on, and srill during Be Hetz’s brief predominance, 
that the double-faced Mazarin thus wrote irom his place of exile 
at Bruhl to discredit Be Betz with the queen. It was pro- 
bably written at the very moment when the coadjutor himself 
was attempting to justify his interconrae with Vane on the 
express ground of what he calls Mazarin’s < base and continual 
‘ flattery’ of Cromwell. ‘ The coadjutor has always spoken with 

* veneration of Cromwell, as of a man «ent by God into 
' England, saying that he would raise such men also in other 
' kingdoms ; and once in good company, where there was Menage 
‘ present, hearing the courage of M. de Beaufort extolled, fie 
‘ said in express terms, if M. de Beaufort is Fairfax, I ant 

* Cromwell.' We subjoin a portion of M. Guizot’s comment, 
which we need hardly say wc have tranriated for ourselves. 

■ ‘ liazaiin excelled in poisoning, for the min of bis enmnies, thrir 
actions or their words, and at the same time iu taking to himseilf 
impudently thrir mcamples and their weapons. he thus 

showed to the queen’s eyes, as a crime in the coadjutor^ Ms opinion 
of Cromwell, he labour^ himself to enter with Cromw^iffto close 
relarions. Too shrewd not to recognise that in directios, in 
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England, lay ‘the capacity and power**, it was to the future master of 
the republic, no longer to the republican parliament, that he made 
his advances. Cromwell lent himself to them willingly ; he too was 
incessantly bent on making to himself powerfal friends everywhere. 
<< He adroitly leaves toothers tl^ conduct and care of whatever begets 
“ outcry,” said, in lp50, Croulli?to M. Servian, “ andreserves to himsell* 
« affairs that confer obligation; concerning which at least he sets 
rumour adoat, in such manner that if they succeed they may be attri- 
buted to him, and if not that one may see he willed them irell, and 
that the result came of hindrance from others.” ’t 

« • ^ 

We cannot quote all the details of the overtures that thus began, 

curious and impressive as they are, but through none of them^ 
the reader soon perceives, was Mazarin a ipatch for Cromwell. 
The great soldier and statesman, though with his own predilec- 
tions hampered by the prejudices of the country, and standing 
between the intrigues of the rival Courts of France and Spain, 
yet knew how to play his game with perfect safety, and to 
obtain substantially all that he desired. Up to the time of 
the expulsion of the Long Parliament, no alliance had yet been 
concluded with either Court; though at the moment of its 
expulsion, Bordeaux was under the impression that a treaty 
with it, on the part of France, was on the point of being hapj)ily 
concluded. But Mazarin had bben already obliged, even with- 
out deriving any immediate ’advantage from the step, formally 
to recognise the Kepublic and its leaders ; and with hot haste, 
as soon as the Long Parliament was dissolved, the Cardinal 
of course eagerly betook himself to the power that remained 
triumphant. * Mazarin,’ writes 31. Gruizot, always prodigal of 
^ flattering advances, WTOtc to Cromwell to offer him, and ask 

* from him, a serviceable friendship. Cromwell replied to him 

* with a rare excess of affected humility.’ And then follows 
a little note, concerning which Mr. Carlyle, believi^ it to exist 


♦ ‘ Trop sagace pour ne pas reconnaitre que Id. eCaient, en An- 
^gleterre^ Xhahiletl ct le pouvoir,^ According to the translator, 
^Too sagacious not to perceive that in him were centred all the 
^ power and ability then existing in England.’ 

t A letter to Mazarin from the Count d'Estrador is added, in 
which, though the date is the 5th of February, 1652, tlie title of 
Protector is given to Cromwell. Of course therefore M, Guizot is 
‘ careful to remark, in a note, that as the letter and its date are beyond 
^estion, the title of Protector must have been intercalated some 
^iirs afterwards ; but his translator does not think it worth w'hile 
either tp translate this note, or explain the confusion it was intended 
to ind in subsequently giving the note of June ’53, quoted 

In thiHwt, he appends to its signature the title (F«) which its very 
Tshould have shown him did not then belong to the writer. 
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only in the form of a French translation made by Mazarin> 
remarked^ that ^ it would not be wholly without significance if 
^ we had it in the originaL^ Here it is In the original. 

« Westminster, 9th of Jtme, 1653. 

* It is surprise to me that your Eminency should take notice of a 
person so inconsiderable as myself, living (as it were) separate from 
the world. This honour has done (as it ought) a very, deep im- 
pression upon me, and does oblige me to serve your Eminengr upon 
all occasions, so as I shall be happy to find out. So I trust that very 
honourable person^l^Monsieur [Bordeaux] will therein be 

helpful to 

‘ Your Eminencie’s 

‘ Thrice humble Servant, 

‘ 0. Cromwell.’ 

The historian calls this a rare excess of aifected humility ; but 
after all what is there more, in the counterfeit humility, than 
such a reply to a compliment as every gentleman in England 
makes every week in some form to somebody, ‘ You do me too 
* much honour. Tliere is noihmg that 1 would not do to serve 
^ you. Sir. Good morning.’ 

There is never in truth any affected humility, but rather a 
contempt very thinly covered, if not openly avowed, on the 
part of Cromwell to Mazarin^ nor does this find anywhere 
more characteristic expression than in the evidence M. Guizot 
incidentally gives us of the sort of gifts they interchanged. 
While Mazarin sent over regal presents of tapestry, wine, and 
Barbary horses, Cromwell, familiarly and half contemptuously 
confident that he had to do with a man more avaricious than vain, 
would return such compliments by forwarding so many cases of 
pure Cornwall tin. As to their public intercourse throughout, 
the historian sees that it was but a constant interchange of con- 
cessions and resistance^ services and refusals, in which they ran 
little risk of quarrelling, for tlie simple reason that they mutually 
understood eacli other> and did not require from one another 
anything which could not be denied without doing greater injury 
than the grant would do service ; but it was after all a kind 
of equality in which the personal predominance undoubtedly re- 
mained with CromwelL It is he whom it is manifestly impos- 
sible, throughout, either to intimidate or deceive ; and thoi^h it 
was no small art on Mazarin’s side, as soon as he saw this, to 
affect to meet his adversary with the same simple frankness, 
there can hardly be a question which plays the greater figure, 
he who possessed the art, or he who always reducSi its possessor 
to the necessity of practising it. ^ • 

Of Croniwcll’s first effort after the dissolution of the Long 
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Farlisment lo govern with the help of the mm who ha4 hem 
paities to tlvit act of violence, the reedt, meor&^ to M. 
Giuzot’s inewi was to show him that reformiog-^eeetarieB- and 
innoTatoiB, though useful inatrmnents of destraotion, are de* 
Btruclive to the very po^er. they estaUidi; and that' the 
elaaaea among ^hom coniiorvative intereeta firevail are the 
cmly natural and permanent allies di aiithoeil^. Yet he had 
no choice bat to renew luB efforts in the same dkeotmn, with 
what help this experience could give ; for the Yrmdr InstORm ' 
has satisfied himself that his honest desire was so fiur, by BStj 
possible means, to place himself in subordination to En^tm 
law, as to obtun co-(^ration from a fiurly-chosen Pa^iament 
that should consent honestly to assist him in establishing a 
Cromwell dynasty of kings, and in rearing, with the monarchy, 

. the ancient form of Leads and Commons. But still his attempts 
were unavailing. He could not restore that which he had so 
helped to destroy. Amid the ruins wUch his hands' had m.ode, 
he w'as doomed to see the vanity of tlrose rash hopes, and to learn 
that no government is, or can be, the work of man's will alone. 
In the endeavour to obtain such a Parlifiment as the old usages 
of England sanctioned, he raised up more than one semi-consti- 
tutionti assembly ; but merely to destroy it when it disappointed 
him, and with it, as he well kne'w, his only safe means of taxing 
the people he would govern. Tire money needfid for State 
purposes thus fuling him, he was at last driven to the expedient 
pi-onounCed by M. Guizot to be the political act which caused 
bis ruin — the establishment of Major-Generals to levy tithes on 
the revenues of the royalists. By this iniquHous act, |d. Guizot 
declares that he detached his gbry from ^ cause of order and 
peace, in tiie name of wliich he had begun to found his throne, 
and plunged hie power down among the depths of revolutionary 
'vblence. ' * He invoked,’ says the constitutional Iwtorian, ‘ ne- 
' cessity ; and without doubt thought himself reduced to tiiat ; 

‘ if he wras right, it was one of tliose necessities inflicted by God’s 
‘justice, which reveal the innate 'vice of .a. Government, and 
‘ beeome the sentence of its condenmation.’ 

F!iW- this time to the end, M. Guizot is of opinion that Crom- 
well was thoroughly oonstioos -of the weakn^ with -which he 
was smitten by hk own ac^ and that it -nns uponfoeliOg in all 
directions for stq^Kirt he perceived his surest prop to be the 
advocacy of liber^ of consdence. Of the formal discnssion wliich 
afterwards raised with his friendly Parliament on the question 
assunui^'ropl state, the historian speaks as of a comedy 
jH^ed for the instruction of the nation. It was detigned to 
|ppi ttimt fimnliar. with tire Mid to scattn abroad a vaiidy 
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of Arguments in its favour; but the intarferencejof the army 
hiou^t the corned^ to an unwelcome end. Cromwell reagned 
the nape of , king ; and with it^ the historian appears to think, the 
power of much longer retaining kingly authority. He had 
arrived at the slippery height on which to stand still was im- 
possible^ and there was no altemative but to ^ount higher or 
to fall* His heart failed him ; he now saw, that, die when he 
might, he must be content to leave behind him for His successors 
tip two enoKnies he had most ardently combated, anarchy and 
Ae Stuarts; and,M. Guizot’s comments leave it to be inferred 
as his opinion, that had be long survived the discomfiture which 
embittered his lost months, even his political position might have 
been seriously endangered. He died, however, in the fullness 
of his power, though sorrowful, ^ Sorrowful not only because 
^ he must die, but ^o, and above all, because be must die with-. 
^ out having attained bis true and final purpose.’ 

But that his, nevertheless, was the strong resolve which exclu- 
sively upheld the State as long as life remained to him, M. 
Guizot eliows nowhere so emphatically as in the description of 
the Brntcctorate of his son. The weak purpose of Bichard 
being substituted for his father’s iron will, every party again 
became loud in the assertion of his own particular theory, 

^ accomplices became rivals,’ anfl soon' in the stormy sea of fac- 
tion the good ship of the Kepublic drifted an utter 
Then were seen, according to the historian, the faults both 
of the pure republicans and the adherents of Cromwell re- 
venging themselves upon their authors. For what more easy 
than the way at last appeared to be, to a firm establishment of 
Richard CromwelFs government? Whatever his infirmities of 
diaractcr, he was disliked by none. M, Guizot quotes golden 
opinions expressed of him by all sorts of people, and points out 
that the Avhole private interest of the members of his first Par- 
liament lay in the assurance of his power, -and with that also 
of their own prosperity. He describes the Government .os hav- 
ing no design and no desire of tyranny ; Richard himself as 
naturally moderate, patient, equitable;' and his counsellors, like 
hiniself, as demanding nothing better than to govern in concert 
with the Parliament, and acooiding to the laws. What, then, 
so natural or so reasonable, as for all men who had not vowed 
their hearts to the old royal line or to the pure T€|>ublic, to 
accommodate tliemsclvos to the regime established, and to live, 
by common consent, tranquil and safe under the new. Protector ? 
But it was not to be. Though tbeir empire had vanished, their 
obstinacy remained unenlightened and unsubdued. Detested as 
oppressors, and decried as visionaries, Xbey retorted by accusing 
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their county pi hugnititudes and battled vfdiUy agaitust the sao- 
cesslre defeatah!<w^lch they knew not that the hand, of God waa 
indicting* Thoogh they conld not build they crald destroy^ 
and so the second Protectorate passed away. 

. . Yet let us not leave the. reader under anyidouht whetlrara 
full or a stinted measure-o^ justice js done, by the hbtodiw to 
'w^t was really successful.as well as great in the of ^ 
first Protectorate. It is on every aooount ohr interest to 
M. Guizot farther heaiu^ as to this, since it enables, ns to give 
further indication of the very valuable ori^nal illostzatu^ o<ni-. 
tributed by his book to our English annals. ' 

M. Guizot describes the foreign policy of Cromwdl as based 
on two fixed ideas, — peace with the United Promces and the 
alliance of the Protestant States. These were in his eyes the 
. two vital conditions of the security and greatness of lus country 
in Europe of his own security and his own greatness in 
Europe and in his country. With the United Provinoes peace 
was at once made, Whitelocke was sent upcm his embassy to 
Sa-eden, a wedal treaty of commerce was negotiated with 
the King of Denmark, and Cromwell found himseu on terms of 
friendship with all Protestant States of Europe. It was said in 
France, continues M. Gulnrt, that he even meditated, in the 
interests of Protestantism, a more vast and difficult design. 

< The Protector proposes to himsell',” wrote to the Cardinal 
Mazarin one of his confidential agents, “ to cause the assembly of a 
“ council of oil the Protestant communions, to re*unite them in one 
" body for the common confession of one and the same faith.” Some 
particular facts indicate that he was, indeed, preoccupied with this 
idea. He was one of those persons of powerful and fertile genius in 
whom great detigns and great temptations are bom by crowds ; but 
he applied promptly his finn good sense to his finest dreams, and 
never pursued farther those which did not endure that triaL 

‘ He assumed towards the-Catholic powers an attitude of complete 
and frigid indepeniTence, without prejudice or ill-will, but without 
forwardness, showing himself disposed to peace, but always leaving 
to he seen A glimpse of war,*^and carrying a rongh pride into the 
eve of the interests of his country or of his own greatness.’ * 


* We caanqt ‘laesist giving M. Ghiizot’s text in this latter para- 
graph in oonnexioh. with the version- of his translator. *11 prit 
‘ envers les puissances Catholiques uhe attitude de complete et 
‘ froide liberty— >#ans prljuge ni mauvais vouloir, mais sans em- 
* pressement, se montrant dispose h la paix, mais -laissant tonjours 

« roir la guerre^ et portent one fiortd rude dans le soin des 
ts de son pays ou de sa ptopre gran^ur.* That is an admirable 
^<of M. Guizot’s style and- manner in this book. We could 
instance a better. But aojar ebsvve the following : * To- 
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We need not pause to relate how- Ife showed this: for 
one example, by treating with the King of Portugal, \Yho 
was stigmatised at Madrid as an usurper, and l^y the simul- 
taneous execution, for murder, of Don Pantaleon de Sa, the 
brother of the ambassador from Portugal. M. Guizot’s very 
interesting narrative is full of similar and striking proof, the 
greater part of it quite new. Prance and Spain outdo each 
other in obsequious homage before Cromwell’s intractable energy. 
We see each bidding higher and higher against the other for 
his active friendship, and Cardefiis at last eagerly offering 
him a subvention .of no less than six hundred thousand dollars 
a year, * without having in London or in Flanders,’ wrote 
Mazarin to Bordeaux, ^the first sou to give him if he took 
* them at their word. He would promise with the same faci- 
^ lity a million, indeed two, to get a pledge from him, since 
^ assuredly it would not cost them more to hold and execute 
^ one promise than the other.’ Mazarin, a better diplomatist, 
enriches his promises with a flowing courtesy ; sends, with them 
his wine, his tapestry, and his Barbary horses ; and concedes, 
on the part of the young king, a rank only less than royal. 
Even the Prince of Cond6 hastens to become acceptable to 
the rough English soldier, ant\ declares his belief that the 
people of the three kingdoms must be now at the summit of 
their happiness at seeing their goods and lives confided to so 
great a man. 

* Cromwell received all these advances with the same show of good 
will : not that he saw thorn all with equal eye, or that he drifted iii- 
(liftcrcnt or uncertain among allies so opposite. Unlike the Long 
l*arl lament, he inclined much more towards France than towards 
Spain ; with a superior sagacity he had perceived that Spain was 
thenceforward an apathetic power, able to effect but little, and in 
spite of its favourable demonstrations, more hostile than any other to 
Protestant England, for it was more exclusively than any other given 
up to the maxims and iuflueuces of the Roman Church. And at the 
same time that there was little to expect from Spain, she oflered to 
the maritime ambition of England, by her vast possessions in the new 
world, rich and easy prey.’ 

Accordingly there soon followed, we need hardly remind the 
reader, the well kno\i^n swoop upon the King of Spain’s West 

‘ wards the Catholic powers he assumed an attitude, of complete 
‘ and fearless liberty, unmarked by prejudice or ill-will, but equally 
‘ void of courtship or flattery, shewing himself disposed to maintain 
‘ peace, but always leaving open the prospect of war, 'and watching 
‘ over tlm interests of his country and of his own family With stern 
‘ and uncompromising haughtiness.’ 
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Indian poseesnons. '^Thc better half of the design failed, in- 
deed, when the attack upon St Domingo failed; but the 
seizure of Jakaica was an unquestionable prize, which Crom^ 
well’s wisdom turned at once to a noble account The histo* 
rian describes all these incidents and their consequences in a 
way that shows ever characteristically the personal predpini- 
nance of the Protector. Up to within a few days of the dila- 
tation of war against Spain, hope has continued with Car- 
denas. To even the hour of the treaty of alliance wirii France, 
fear has not quitted ]Mazarin. And by a free use of tbe very 
words of the men who wrote freshly and ou the instant out of 
the midst of their diplomacy, the foreign policy of the Pro- 
tectorate is thus with vivid truth and a rare freshness repro- 
duced by M. Guizot. We may Compare the mighty tread of 
Cromwell with the pirouettes of the statesmen 0 {)p 08 ed to him, 
and get no mean perception of the hero of the day. 

01* the conditions of the treaty at last concluded with France, 
it is not necessary that we shoula speak; but the jealous rigour 
with which Cromwell insisted on the concession to himself of 
the title of Brother^ and on the substitution of Rex Gallorum 
for Rex Gallimy is a pregnant indication of the attitude now 
asstiined by him to the most powerful of foreign States. 
Never, certainly, had our English name been carried so high. 
* He is the greatest and Iiapiiiest prince in Europe,’ ex- 
claimed young Louis Quatorze. Bound in fast treaties with all 
the Protestant States, allied to the most ixitent of Catholic 
Sovereigns, iNIontccuculi deprecating his wrath on one side as 
agent for the hoase of Austria, and on the other the Marquis of 
Leyden on behalf of the King of Spain, he received, besides the 
foreign ministers who habitually resided at his court, ambassadors 
extraordinary from Sweden, Poland, Germany, and Italy, who 
came solemnly to present to him th& overtures^ or homage of 
their masters. Pitstures and medals, some nobly commemorative 
of his exploits, others coarsely satirical of his adversaries, were 
displayed in almost every town of the Continent, celebrating Ids 
de^s, and humbling the old princes and kings before them. 
Well might one of the most considerable of the foreign agents 
write over to Thurloe from Brussels that * the Lord Protector’s 
^ government makes England more formidable and considerable 
^ to all nations than it has ever been in my day.’ * 

Nor is less justice rendered by M. Guizot to what he believes 
to have been another of the titles of that goTernment to esteem ; 
and of' Cromweirs j»itronage of literature and learned men, he 
due respect. Though he holds that his mind was 
neitier naturally elegant nor richly cultivated, he can yet see 
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that his free and liberal genius understood thoroughly the wants 
of the human intellect. And while M. Guizot’s experience has 
taught him, clearly enough, that absolute powcfir, on emerging 
from great social disturbances, takes its chief delight and 
achicTes its oompletest triumphs in the promotion of material 
prosperity, still, in regard to Cromwell, he frankly admits 
that few despots have so carefully confined themselves within 
ihe limits of practical necessity, and allowed the human mind 
such A wide range of freedom. He sees in him the practical 
saviour of the two old Universities, and the founder -of the 
University of Durham. He is glad to record that he offered 
Hobbes the post of a secretary in his household, that he con- 
tinued the employment of Milton, and that he took no offence 
at either Selden or Casauboii, when the one declined his pension, 
and the other his invitation to write a history of the civil wars. 
He dwells with pleasure on his kindness to the learned Usher, on 
his .desire to stand well with Cudworth and Taylor, on his frank 
patronage of all the lettered Puritans, and on the facts that Waller 
had a place in his court, that Butler was permitted to meditate 
Hudibras in the house of one of his officers, and that Davenant 
obtained his permission to open a private theatre for performance 
of his comedies. He might have added that the Lord Protector 
had himself a taste for innocent and cheerful recreation ; that he 
had no objection to play at Crambo, or even occasionally smoke 
a pipe with my Lord Commissioner Whitelocke, who also has 
left us a pleasant anfecdote contrasting his laughter and gaiety to 
the soldiers with the groftter impatience and reserve of Ire ton ; 
and that, in the correspondence of one of the Dutch ambassadors, 
there in a picture of his courteous habits on state occasions, and 
of the dignified and graceful conduct of his household, which far 
exceeds in sober grandeur and worth any other court circular of 
that age. ‘ The music played all the while we were at dinner,’ 
says Herr Jongestall, *and after, the Lord Protector had us 
^ into another room, where the Lady Protectress and others 
* came to us, and wc had also music and voices.’ i 

To these graces of his private life, and to his domestic love and 
lendemess, which even his worst enemies have admitted, M. Gui- 
zot is of course not slow to pay tribute ; but on one point he has 
suffered himself to be strangely misled. He gravely mentions 
Cromwell’s infidelity to his wife, as if it were an admitted feict, 
and not a mere royalist slander ; and be seems to think that some 
complaints of her own remain in proof of a well-*founded jealousy., 
Jealousy there may be, in the solitary letter, of this excellent 
woman which has descended to us ; but it is the jealousy only of 
a gentle and sensitive nature, shrinking from the least rufile or 
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breath of doubt that 6an come between itself and the beloved. 

* My dearest,’ she writes, * I wonder you should blame me for 
^ writing no oftener, when I have sent three for one: I cannot 

* but think they are miscarried. Truly, Jf I know my own 

* heart, I should as soon neglect myself as to omit the least 
^ thought towards you, when in doing it I must do it to myself. 

* But when I do write, my dear, I seldom have any satisfactory 

answer, which makes me think my writing is slighted ; ^as 

^ well it may; but I cannot but tbink your love covers ray 
^ weakness and infirmities. (Truly my life is but half a life in 
^ your absence.’ That is not the wTiting of a woman jealous of 
any thing but the share of her husband’s time and care which 
public affairs steal from her. Most touching, too, is a letter 
of his own of nearly the same date,# ^VTitten to her from the 
.very midst of the toils and perils of Dunbar, in which he tells 
her that truly, if he does not love her tdo well, bethinks he errs 
not on the other hand much, and ^assures her that she is dearer 
to him than any creature. Let M. Guizot be well assured that 
he has here fallen into error. 

Of another error into w^hich he has fallen, also connected 
with the domesticities of Cromwell, w'e have now, in conclusion, 
to speak in somew'hat more detail.- It touches an interesting 
point in Cromwell’s history, and we are happy to be able to 
remove all further doubt respecting it. By none who have 
yet written on the subject has it been stated correctly. 

Five sons were born to Cromwell, of whom the youngest, 
James, born in 1632, certainly died in his infancy, and the 
eldest, Robert, born in 1621, is supposed in all the biographies 
not to have survived his childhood. The second son, Oliver, 
born in 1623, grew to manhood, and his name is to be found 
enrolled as a cornet in the eightli troop of what w'as called 
^ Earl Bedford’s Horse.’ He was killed in battle^ but in our 
opinion certainly n5t so early as appears to be fixed by Mr. Car- 
lyle, «vho accepts an allusion in a letter of his fatlier’s written 
after Marston Moor as referring to this loss, which we are about 
to show might have Had quite another reference. Be this os it may, 
however, ill the biographers up to this time have agreed in re- 
gard to the eldest, Robert, that what is comprised in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s curt notice, ^ Named for his grandfather. No further account 
* of him. Died before ripe years^^ must be taken to express what- 
ever now can be known. CromwelTs only distinct reference to 
stny of his sons while yet in tender years, is contained in a letter 
to his cousin, Oliver St, John’s wife, \vhil6 sh€ was 
with his friend and relative Sir William Masham, at 
Essex ; and Mr. Carlyle connects the reference in this 
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letter with the fact that some two or three of CromwcU’s sons 
were certainly educated at the neighbouring public school of 
Felsted, where their maternal grandfather had Ks country-seat. 
But the allusion surely relates specifically to one son^ who 
appears to have been either staying witli the Masbams at the 
time, or the object of some particular care ^nd sympathy on 
their part. ' Salute all my friends in that family whereof you 

* are yet a member* I am much bound unto them for their 

* love* 1 bless .the lord for them ! and that my son, by their 
' procurement, is so well. Let him have your prayers, your 
' counsel.’ 

Such was the amount of existing information respecting the 
two eldest sons of Cromwell, when Mr. Forster, in his ^ States- 

* men of the Commonw^ltb,^ reproduced from one of the king’s 
pamphlets a very striking account of the death-bed of the Lord 
Protector, written by a groom of the chamber in waiting on him. 
In this Cromwell was represented calling for his Bible, and de- 
siring those verses from the Tourtb chapter of the Epistle to the 
Philippians to be read to hiib, in which the Apostle speaks of 
having learned in whatever, state lie was therewith to be content, 
for he could do all things through Christ which strengthened 
him. * Which read,’ (the account proceeded) ‘ said he, to jase 
‘ his own ivords as near as I can remember them, This sSrip^ 

* ture did once save my life ; when my eldest son died ; which went 
‘ as a dagger to my, heart: indeed it did,* Naturally enough, 
this aifecting passage was supposed by Mr. Forster to relate 
to his son’s death in battle, and Mr. Carlyle arrived also at 
the same conclusion so confidently, that after * eldest son ’ he 
put in ‘ poor Oliver ’ in reprinting it, at the same tiiAe carefully 
marking the words as an insertion. M. Cuizot, how^ever, has 
gone two steps further, and printed the passage thus : ^ Ce texte, 

^ dit-il, m’asauve uiie fois la vie, qiiand mou filsaine, man pauvre 
‘ Olivier^ fut tue, ce qui me per 9 a le emur eomme Un poignard.’ 
In making this change without the least authority, M. Guizot 
marked unconsciously the weak point in the supposition he had 
adopted from others, and on which he was himself too confidently 
proceeding. If the Protector had really intended his allusion 
for the son who had been slain in battle, would he not, in 
place of the simple , expression * when my eldest son died,’ more 
probably have said just exactly what M. Guizot has thought it 
necessary to say for him ? 

We are now in a position to prove that the idlusion was not 
to Oliver, but to Robert ; that Robert lived till his nineteenth 
year ; that he was buried at Felsted within seven months of 
the date of the letter containing the allusion to the kindness of 

*.V0L. cm. NO. ccix. o 
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the Mashams- respecting liim; and that his youth had in^ired 
such promise of a future as m^ht weU justify the place in 
his lather's heaft kept sacred to bis membiy as loi^ as life re- 
mainbdk .In the re;;ister of burials at the parish 'ohurch of 
F^ted, under the year 1639> is the fdHowing eot^: *Bo> 

* bertns CiomweiL fitius honorandi yiri M*** Oliveris Cromwell . 

* et Elmbetbffi uxoris ejus s^pdltns f^it 'Sl** die Mmi. £t 

* Bobertus fuit eximid pins juvenis deum thnenssu'pra multos.’ * 

Which remarkable addition to sahnple mention of burial we need 
hardly point out as of the rar^t occurrence on lhat most formal 
of all the pages of history— a leaf of a parish register ; where to 
be bom and to die is tdl tliat can ever ^pobceded to ritherrich^ 
or poor. The friend who examined theorlgiBal for lis could find 
no other instance in the vblnme pf a deriatibn from the strict 
rale. Among all the fathers, son^ mid' brothers crowded into 
its records of birth and driith, the oa\j‘ vir bmorandus is the 
puritan squire of Huntir^oa. The name of the vicar of Fcl- 
sted in 1639 was Wharton ; thie eii^. is in his haudwriting, 
and has his signature appended to it] and let it henceforwiinl 
be-remembered as his distinction that long before Cromwell's 
name was famous beyond bk native county, be had appeared 
to |liis incumbent Of a small Essex- pariah as a roan to be 
honoured. ' ' 

The tribute to the youth nrbo passi^ so early away, uncouthly 
expressed as it is, takes a deep and mournful significance from 
the words which lingered last on the dying lips of his heroic 
father. If Heaven had but spared all that gentle and noble 
promise which represented once the eldest son and successor of 
Cromwell’s name, the sceptre then falling might have found a 
band to grasp and sustain it, and the history of England taken 
quite another course. The sad and sorry sybstitute — is it not 
ivritten in M. Guizot’s narrative of the Protecton^a of Bichard 
Cromwell? * ; 

* Th}8l:arioius entry has bebn more than once carefully examinedt 
and it is here printed rcrAattm er litera^m, it stands in the 
register. The wor(Ldenoted by the contraction is 'Militis,' in 
the eenee of ei^quire, or arm-bearing gentleman, and there are some 
rare examples of its. use with thie meaning before a proper name. 

* Ritter and JIflUa,* sa^ Selden ( TKt/es 6/ Honour, Ivi.), often 
' signify in the old feudal law of- the Empire, a gentleman, as the 
‘ word geotleman is'sigbifieil.in mobUis, and not a dabbed kniglit ; aa 

* withias in England the word tht/tVes denotes gentlemen, or great- 

* fowtil^ers of the country also.' 
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Art. JBimala^n Journals i or Notes a Naturalist 

in Bengal^ the Sibhim and Nepal HimcUagas, the Kiiasia 
Mountains,. S*c. By Joseph Daltoh Hooker, ALD., 
£« N.>F« B. & Wi& Maps ai%4111u8tratioR% , A Edition. 
8vo. 2 Tols. Loiidan; 1853*. 

2. Westefn Himalagd and Thibet t a . Narratioe of a Journey 
through the Mountains of Northern India during the Years 
1847-8. By TflOH AS Tbomb#n, M. I>.,F. L. S., Assistaut- 
Surgeoa Bengal Amy. Svo. London: ,1852. 

T^R. Hooker lisis been a fortunate*a8 well as an enterprising 
traveller. ' The son of that eminent botanist and estimable 
man, Sir William Hooker, be early imbibed a sincere and 
ardent love of science, which is in itself no mean inheritance,- 
and a minute acquaintance with botany in particular. A taste 
for adventure and for exploring new Countries, which the volumes 
before us sufficiently . display, probably led him to enter the 
Navy as an assistant surgeon in 1839. We next find him in 
1845, still at an early age, a candidate for a northern pro^ 
fessorshi[), but as he was (fortunately perhaps for himself) 
unsuccessful on this occasion, *he applied for and obtained a 
naturalist’s appointment with Sir James Boss’s antarctic ex- 
pedition. -\ltbough that remarkable voyage was necessarily 
sjiaring in results of natural history^ being chiefly directed 
across the widest seas of the globe, or towards ice-bound coasts 
of the most terrific and inaccessU»le character, it promoted the 
views of Dr. Hooker, inured him to hardship and enterprise, 
and made liim known to the chiefs of the Admiralty and other 
members of the Government The sricntific results of this ex- 
pedition received the honourable notice of Baron Alexander voii- 
Humboldt, whose generous sympathy ever attends the young and 
ardent student and traveller of whatever* country and with 
whatever pursuits. To his recommendation and Sir William 
Hooker’s influence as Director of the Botanical Gardens at 
Kew, Dr. Hooker' was mainly indebted ;(aa we Icani from the 
preface to his work) for the important countenance and assist- 
ance of Lord Carlisle, then Chief Commissioner of Woods ^nd 
Forests, and of Lord Auckland, then First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. 

On the recommendation of these infinential persons, what 
was originally intended as a private botankal expedition to 
India was converted into a journey of which the expense was 
almost entirely defrayed by the Treasury, whilst every political 
and material difficulty was lightened or removed by the effectual 
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co-operation, of the Home and Indian Governments. In this 
respect we have called Dr. Hooker a fortunate as well as deserv- 
ing traveller. ^ The East India Company has indeed frequently 
shown an enlightened liberality in promoting the researches 
of its own officei*6 throughput its wide dependencies ; but the 
British Govcrniuent has been notoriously penurious in giving 
such encourngeinent. If an accurate knowledge of the physied 
geography, statistics, natural and civil history of different coun- 
Iries, and particularly of those with which we may have poli- 
tical and commercial relationi (and what countries does not this 
include?) be of national impedance, — then it cannot possibly be 
obtained so cheaply or so effectually as by defraying the bare 
expenses of young, accomplished, and enterprising men, who 
are willing, from the love of science aid without ulterior views 
.of profit, to spend the flower of their days and the strength of 
their constitutions in acquiring that information which mere 
money or more cfiSciol services can never obtain. The little which 
the Home Government lias yet tione to promote science in this 
way has been by organising grbat and expensive expeditions, 
in' which the scientific branen comes in for a nominal share 
of the cost under the economical ]>lea that a surgeon being 
necessary, if a man of zeal and information be apjiointcd to 
the post, he may do the science gratis. If instead of this 
cumbrous, indirect, and really expensive mode of proceeding, a 
few more expeditions like Dr. Hooker’s had been patronised 
by the State ; if active men, singly or by pairs, had been com- 
missioned to acquire effectually, and for the public, information 
which they are burning to be able to acquire for themselves, 
an almost imperceptible annual grant from the Treasury would 
have done more for the advancement of our knowledge of the 
^lobe and its inhabitants than all the costly expeditions which 
our Government has sent forth from the time of*^ook to tlie 
last disastrous voySge of Franklin. We have been the last 
nation of Europe (except perhaps Spain and Italy) to act 
on this plan. France and Holland, Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, even Denmark and ^Norway, have not deemed it a 
waste of public money to send forth individual explorers 
tp different countries of Europe, as well as to more distant 
lands, to collect for the national behoof the best fruits of their 
. special capacities and attainments. This subject is one which 
pr. Hooker’s journals very naturally bring before our notice ; 
and jro may add that it is greatly to be wished that amongst 
«ftprovemcnts contemplated in the Universities the hand- 
en<3owmcnts of traveling fellowships may be made con- 
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ducive to tbe same ends, instead of beifig degraded into un- 
profitable sinecures. 

Dr. Hooker’s first patrons, Lord Carlisle and fiOrd Auckland, 
procured bun 400/. a year £or the three yeart of his Indian 
journey, and the same ^annuity was continued for thr^e years 
longer on his return home to enable him to armnge and describe 
hi^ collections. This last grant was not obtained without 
pressing instances; the influence of the presidents of three 
principal scientific societies and of numerous private friends 
had to be brought to bear upon tUb purse-h(fiders of the nation. 
Nor was Dr« Hooker less fortunate abroad. The civilities of 
the Govemoi^general, Lord Dalhousie, commenced before he 
left Britain, ana by a propitious coincidence the naturalist em- 
barked in the some vessel with his Excellency for India, and 
appears to have successfully cultivated his friendship, since 
we find that he was desired to consider himself as one of the 
Governor-general’s suite, thw ensuring his good reception in' 
every part of the British Dommions, and his admission into coun- 
tries otherwise inaccessible to^Europeans. We find also in the 
secofid volume of the work before us that Lord Dalhousie’s 
prompt recognition of his scientific friend ptocured his release 
from a tedious, and it might h%ye been a dangerous, captivity. 

The choice of the locality of’ his researches (principally 
botanical) was left to himself His selection of the province 
of Sikkim and part of Nepaul seems to have been judiciously 
made. The district was not too large; it includes some of 
the highest summits of the Himalaya range and, consequently, 
of the globe ; and owing to political and other circumstances, 
it lias scarcely been visited by any traveller. 

Let us cast a passing glance on the topography of Northern 
India, including that astonishing range more peculiarly termed 
Himalaya. Its geographical extension, from the great southerly 
bend of tbe river Indus on the west to the southerly bend of 
the Burrampooter on the east, is nearly 1400 miles. It 
includes the highest mountains in the globe, and is also con- 
nected with by far the laigest mass of elevatfed ground in the 
known world. It passes through the following territories from 
west^ to east; 1. Kashmir, 2. the Punjaub, 3. Simla, 
4. KumaoB, 5. Nepaul, 6. Sikkim, ' 7. Blmtan. All these 
are on the southern slopes. The northern parts are occupied 
by Thibet, of which the province of Ladak, opposite to the 
Punjaub, is the only one accessible to’ Europeans. The north- 
western provinces, being now wholly or in great part under 
British control, have been most frequently visited, although they 
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are still very imperfectly known* The independent kingdom of 
Nepaul has been hitherto guarded from intrusion with a jealousy 
almost Chine8e\ Sikkim and Bhotan are also little known. 
Dr. Hooker^ therefore, in taking advantage of the political cir- 
cumstances which allowed him to visit past of Nepaul and Sikkim, 
cut Out for himself a work equ^y interesting and new ; and 
if the only result of his journeys had been the construction of 
the clear and useful maps which accomiumy the first (but not 
the second) edition of these volumes, geographers would still 
have had cause to be indebted'^ to him. 

The great chain of the Himalaya mountains, « following a 
curvilinear ground plan, of which the convexity is directed 
towards the plains of India, forms only one of a ^rics of some- 
what parallel chains, which together constitute the great High 
Land of Asia and of the world. Of the interior arrangements 
of these vast mountains, aptly culled by a late writer ^ that 
‘ wonderful nucleus of the earth’s anatomy,’ comparatively little 
is known.* This was the problism which tl&e distinguished 
Humboldt proposed to solve waen he first devoted himself 
to the study of . Physical Geography, but from which he* was 
withheld — it may be feared — by ah unworthy political jea- 
lousy. The slow progress 6f (;vents is gradually filling up 
the gap which this unfortunate mistake left exposed for half 
a century. 

Without the slightest wish to depreciate what has been done by 
British travellers in India, wc may safely affirm that the mantle 
of Humboldt has nut in general descended on them. Endowed 


* According to the views adopted by the authors of the works 
whose titles are placed at the head of this article, and which, wc 
believe, represent pretty correctly the present general opinion, the 
true centre of the Ilimalayan range is north of the elevated 

lake of Mauasarawar, 200 miles east of Simla, which was visitt d first 
by Mooi^oft and more lately by Captains Richard and Henry 
Strachey. From this point, the chain visible from the plains of India 
extends east and west. Diverging from the same centre in a north- 
westerly direction, is the chain of Kouenlnn or Karakoram, dividing 
the valley of the Indus from that of Yarkand, and in an easterly 
direction, a climn runs into Thibet, of which nothing is known 
except that it is to the north of the Thibetan branch of the great 
Burrampooter. The Karakoram again in its north-western conti- 
Duation probably unites itself to a second great knot in Central 
Asia, which sends off a branch towards the Caucasus, and another 
runuii^( north-east, which divides the waters flowing into the Arctic 
Sea Imm those that traverse the Chinese Empire. What a vast 
of mountains, here roughly indicate, remains all but 
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with characteristic patience and scorn of difficulties, Moorcroft 
and Trebeck, Gerard and Lloyd, besides sever;^ meritorious 
officers of the Indian service, explored the north-western part of 
the Himalaya; but they appear to have been deficient in many.' 
of the qualities of the philosophic traveller, in habits of generali- 
sation, and, not least of all, in the art of. commtinicating to the 
world, in a perspicuous and interesting style, a knowledge of 
what they saw,' Dr. Hooker has advanced a step beyond his 
predecessors in attention to the interests of the general reader, 
as well as in the variety and extent of his scientific acquirements, 
and in his outfit for observing facts and collecting specimens. 
His volumes are also copiously illustrated. Still we must regret 
that he has adhered so strictly to the text of his journal 
Although his title prepares us for the publication of notes made 
on the spot, with subsequent enlargement and correction, wc‘ 
think that he might, by a more thorough recast of his materials, 
have succeeded in producing a^ore interesting book. The new 
edition has been condensed and|omits the scientific appendices. 

Dr. Hooker’s first volume dpens with an excursion as far as 
llenares, and a journey to Dorjiling in Sikkim, the starting 
point of the succeeding explorations. Dorjiling, a British 
sanatory station, 7000 feet abave the sea, is placed on one 
of the outer spurs of tho^ Himalaya mountains, and is little 
removed from the vast plain of Bengal, which extends for some 
hundred miles with little variation of level, as far as the mouths 
of the Ganges. But though the elevation of Dorjiling be 
moderate and its distance from the plain thus triffing, the 
climate is so very different from what we are inclined to call 
tropical (its latitude is only 27'*), that we must notice the fact 
and its causes more particularly. 

‘It is curious,* says Dr. Hooker, ‘that throughout this tem- 
perate region, there is hardly one eatable fruit, except the native 
walnut, and some brambles, of which the “yellow” and “ground” 
raspberry, arc the best, some insipid figs, and a very austere crab 
apple. The European apple will scarcely ripen, and the pear not 
at all. Currants and gooseberries show no disposition to thrive, 
and strawberries are the only fruits that ripen at all, which they 
do in the greatest abundance. Vines, figs, pomegranates, plums, « 
apricots, &c. will not succeed even as trees. ... A singular 
and almost total absence of the light and of the direct rays of 
the sun, iu the ripening season, is the cause of this dearth of fruit.’ 
(Vol i. pp. 159, 160.) 

Ko wonder that so un-Indian a climate is sought by in- 
valids whose constitutioins have been toasted on the broiling 
gridiron of Bengal. Here the temperature hardly ever 
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'rises above 70° in {he summer months/ — there is a bound- 
less contiguit 7 of shade, dense forestn covering the hills 
■without break or opening; rain falls every month of the 
year, and to the extent of 120 inches per annum ; during the 
heats of summer, and aW in the warmest part of every day, 
a canopy of cloud obstructs the direct rays of the sun and 
produces the singular effect on horticulture which has just 
been described.* This singular phenomenon is in a great 
measure local, and depends, according to Dr. Hooker, on a 
peculiar concurrence of circumstances. The principal are 
these : — the prevalent wind in Sikkim is a south-east wind, 
blowing directly from the Bay of Bengal, which is but little mo- 
dified by the (comparatively) moderate space of flat ground much 
covered with vegetation which it traverses before striking against 
•the roots of the Himalaya. These gigantic mountains rise steadily 
northwards from the {x>iut in question, speedily attaining the 
limit of perpetual snow (15 to 1 6,000 feet), and finally 
reaching tlie bftiest knowm q^vations in the world. f No 
w'OJider, then, that there is rajud condensation and continual 
mixing of hot and cold currents of air ; — that the more the 
air is charged with moisture due to the high temperature of the 
season, or of the hour of the day, the more certain and complete 
is the formation of cloud and the obscuration of the sun. 
At Doijiling the hottest hour of the day is about noon, 
whereas at Calcutta it is at p. M. ' The mean temperature 


* It is not surprising that the claims of Doijiling to a good climate 
have been contested, as appears to be the case from a paragraph in 
Dr. Hooker’s second volume. lie was informed that the two 
seasofts he. spent there were unusually damp and rainy ; on which he 
shrewdly remarks, * 1 have never visited any spot under the sun, 
' where 1 was not told that the season was exceptionaj;, and generally 
‘ for the worse.’ His own opinion, notwithstanding, is in favour 
of the Doijiling sanatorium ; ‘ The climate,’ he says, ‘ is above the 
' average ift point of comfort, and for perfect salubrity rivals any ; 
‘ while in variety, interest, and grandeur, the scenery is unequalled.* 
(Vol. ii. p. 249.) 

I The wind in question is (H<x>ker, ii. 889. note) the Monsoon 
properly so called item May till October, and prevails also during 
the rc't of the year, * as a current from the moist atmosphere above 
' the Gangetic Delta-’ Its course towards the Himalaya Moes not 
‘ appear to be materially disturbed by the north-west wind, which 
' blows during the afternoons of the winter months over the plains, 
is a dry surface current due to the diurnal heating of the 
Something similar to what is here described, and the effects 
climate referred to in the text, occurs in the Pyrenees when 
wind blows from the Bay of Biscay. 
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‘ is very nearly 50®, or 2° higher than that of London, -and 26® 
^ below that of Calcutta.’ The difference between the hottest 
and coldest months is only 22®, whilst in London it is 27°. 
The climate is therefore subject to very moderate variations of 
temperature. 

All the ^peculiarities of this sub-alpine cKmate disappear 
whether wc approach the mountains or recede from them. 
In the latter case the frigorific influence of the great cold 
masses soon becomes imperceptible ; in the former the preva- 
lent wind or monsoon breaking against ridges of continually 
increasing height, soon has its temperature lowered to the dew 
point, when, instead of damp, it beeves excessively dry and 
pursues its course over the successive ridges and elevated 
valleys or table-lands of* Thibet in the very same condition. 
Those inhospitable regions are therefore basking in sunshine 
at the very time when the middle dr sub-alpine belt of country 
is covered with cloud or deluged with rain. 

Hence, ^ any view of the Hrnalaya, especially at a suflScient 

* distance for the remote snowy peaks to be seen overtopping 

* the outer ridges, is rare, from the constant deposition of 
^ vapours over the forest-clad ranges during the greater part 
‘ of the year, and the haziness of the dry atmosphere of the 

* plains in the winter months.’ Occasionally, however, 
especially when the monsoon has ceased to blow, the mountain 
summits may be seen from the plains at a distance of even 
200 miles; but the effect is described as less imposing 
than one might fancy, owing to the lowness of the angle under 
which they are then viewed, and the duskiness of the horizon. 
The inferior hills, which shut out the view of the great chain 
as wc approach it, are described as monotonous and uninter- 
esting, the vegetation with which they are covered is 
sombre, and unbroken by rock precipices or cultivation. 
When, however, these heights are scaled at a pre^itious 
season, as in the month of November, when the rains have 
ceased, and early in the day, the panorama is exceedingly 
grand. Such an one is described by Dr. Hooker (voL i. 
p. 184.), as seen from a summit of 10,000 feet high, not far 
from Dorjiling, which may probably be compared in effect to 
the view of Mont Blanc from Mount Salive near Geneva. Kin- 
chlnjunga, the giant of the chain, rises still 18,000 feet above 
the spectator, and is flanked by ^ a dazzling mass of snowy 
^ peaks, intersected by blue glaciers, which gleamed in the 
' slanting rays of the rising sun like aquamarines set in frosted 

* silver.’ This vast mountain is nearly due north of the station 
of Dorjiling, and it appears to divide Nepaul on the west 
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from Sikkim, and bofh those districts from Thibet on the north. 
In the north-east is seen the scarcely less imposing mass of 
Donkia, which, though less elevated than the las^ is muck more 
massive ; at a considerable distance beyond it and to the right, 
is Chumulari, a mountain in Thibet, 24,000 feet high. A great 
part of this panorama , may be seen from Sorjiling itself, and 
the frontispiece to Dr. Hooker^s work, gives a good idea of the 
grandeur of this Indo-alpine scenery. It will be some con- 
solation, however, to those lovers of nature who have little 
chance of viewing the Hiinalaya to learn our authinr’s very 
frank admission that the Swiss mountains, ' thou^ barely poa-« 
* sessing half the sublimity, extent, or height, are yet far more 
' beautiful.’ (Vol. i. p. fts.) 

The country which he proceeds to explore and describe, lies 
* chiefly about the roots of these great . mountain^ and a clear 
general idea of it will be formed if we state that his first 
excursion is up the valley (running north and South) of 
the river Tambur in Nepaul os^ir as the passes of the Himalaya 
immediately to the west of iKinchinjunga ; his second ex- 
cursion is in the proper territory of Sikkim, which includes 
the parallel valley of the river Teesta and its tributaries lying 
altogether east of Kinchinjunga and terminating in the glaciers 
of Donkia. Neither of these valleys are of vast extent 
compared to many in the Himalaya ; indeed, the whole area of 
Dr. Hooker’s especial explorations, as represented in his second 
map, does not much, if «at all, exceed that of the cantons of 
Berne and the Vallais united, in Switzerland. Wc mention 
this because it explains a good many things which seemed less 
clear when wc first read the book with idea in our minds 
of a more extensive country. 

Dorjiling is the residence of Dr. Campbell, superintendent 
of the sanatory establishment and likewise ^ent of the 
Govemor-generar with the JElajah of Sikkim. In him Dr. 
Hooker found a zealous friend. He obviated, in the first in- 
staace, the obstacles to entering the Sikkim territory; he supplied 
our traveller with men and provisions, and accompanied him 
(as it turned out at some personal risk), in several of his 
journeys. At DoijUing too, our author found with Mr. 
Hodgson an agreeable home in the intervals of has journeys, 
which amounts to some months at a time, and also material 
assistance in coUecring infonnaiion and reducing his observa- 

natives of the country in which Doijiling is situated 
of Sikkim generally, are termed Lepchiuu They are 
supposed to be of lilongolian origin and have adopted the 
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religion of Boodha (so far as they have any), and many of 
their manners and customs from the Thibetans, with whom 
a very constant commercial intercourse is maintained across 
the numerous snowy passes of the Himalaya. The Lepchas 
are a peculiarly peaceable race. They have a mild, frank, 
and engaging expression, and are naturally iifdolent In this 
respect tl)ey contrast strongly with their Nepaulesc neighbours 

the west, and the Bhotanese on the east. 

‘ Such/ soys our author, ‘ are some of the prominent features of 
this people who inhabit the sub. Himalayas, at elevations of 3000 to 
6000 feet. In their relations with us, they are conspicuous for their 
honesty, their power as carriers and mountaineers, and their skill as 
woodsmen, for they build a waterproof house wdth a thatch of banana 
leaves in the lower, or of bamboo in the elevated regions, and equip 
it with a table and bedsteads, for three persons, in an hour, using no. 
implement but their heavy knife. Kindness and good; humour soon 
attach them to your person and service. A gloomy-tempered or 
morose master they avoid, an unHnd one they flee. If they serve a 
good hillsman like themseh es, iho\\ will follow him with alacrity, sleep 
on the cold bleak mountain exp^ed to the pitiless rain without a 
murmur, lay down the heavy burden to carry their master over a 
stream, or give him a helping hand up a rock or precipice, — do any- 
thing in short, but encounter a fo(*^ for I believe the Lepcha to be a 
veritable coward.’ (Vol. i. p. 136.) 

Dr. Hooker’s volumes contain many illustrations of the 
serviceable attentions of these faithful followers. Thus a 
Lepcha having dropt accidentally a thermometer intrusted to 
him, returned at his own request a day’s journey or more, 
amidst solitary wilds 16,000 feet above the sea^ where he spent 
a cold October night without fire or shelter, taking refuge in 
the writer of a hot spring, and fortunately return^ possessed 
of his prize. * It required a stout heart and an honest one,’ 
says his master, ^ to spend a night in so awful a solitude as 
^ that which reigns around the foot of the Kinchinjhow gIacier.^ 
An almost feminine attention to the wants and comforts of 
those whom they guide is not less striking ; thus before start- 
ing on coM mornings, the handles of their sticks were well 
warmed and present^ to the travellers by the Lepchas and 
Thibetans. 

The party were often put to very uncomfortable straits on 
the bleak ridges of the borders of Thibet, and the suffering from 
cold k) which the inhabitants of the warm damp valleys of 
Sikkim are exceedingly liable (often producing severe illness), 
was aggravated by the want of provisions. Yet these good 
people never complained or threatened to desert. Dr. Hooker 
writes : — 
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‘ After boiling my thermometer (for the altitude), on these oeca- 
sions I generaUy made a little tea for the party, a refreshment to 
whieh they look^ forward with childlike eagerness. The fairness 
with which these good-hearted people used to divide the scanty 
allowance, and afterwards the leaves^ which are greatly relished/ [we 
observe that Professor Johnston maintains this to be the rational 
and scientific way of consuming tea,] *was an engaging trait of 
their simple character. I have still vividly before me their sleek 
swarthy face and twinkling Tartar eyes, as they lay stretched on tl^ 
ground in the sun, or crouched in the sleet and snow beneath some 
sheltering rock ; eadi with his little polished wooden cup of tea, 
watching my notes and instruments with cuidous wonder, asking. 

How high are we ? ” How cold is it ? ” and comparing the results 
with those of other stations with much interest and intelligence/ 
(Vol. ii. p. 52.) 

* Dr. Hooker’s first grand expedition was into Eastern Nepaul, 
and consisted principally in following to its source on the 
Thibetan frontiers the river Yangmn, and in exploring the 
environs of the giant of the ra/ge, Kinchinjunga. The party 
numbered fifty-six persons. Ti|s, in Europe at least, would be 
considered travelling en prince. It included a Nepaulesc guard 
and numerous porters carrying stores, books, instruments, bed, 
paper for plants, collectors and jireparers of plants and animals, 
— in short quite a scientific caravan. But so much help often 
defeats its purpose, at least in remote districts. Provisions for 
this multitude had to be carried for great distances, some be- 
came lazy and obdurate, and finally Dr. Hooker was glad to 
reduce the number of his attendants within more restricted 
limits. 

The following extract gives an idea of the scenery of the 
upper part of the Tajnbur river : — 

‘ The path lay northwest up the valley, which, ^came thickly 
wooded with silver £r and juniper ; we gradually ascended, cresf^ing 
many streams from lateral gulkys, and huge masses of boulders. 
Evergreen rhododendrons soon replaced the firs, growing in incon- 
ceivable profusion, especially on the slopes facing tlie .louth-east, 
and with no other shrubs or tree vegetation, but scat0red bunlies 
of rose, spinea, dwarf juniper, stunted birch, willow honeysuckle, 
barberry and a xnountmn sih. ... At 12,000 feet the valley was 
wild, open, and broad, with sloping mountains, clothed for a thou- 
sand feet with dark green rh^odendron bushes; the river ran 
rapidly and was broken into falls here and there. Huge angular and 
det^ed masses of rock were scattered about, and to the right and 
lef$'^im5wy peaks traversed over the surrounding mountains, whilst 
4|n^g the latter, narrow gulleys led up to blue patches of glacial 

|i#wiih trickling streams, and shoots of stones I he pre- 

.^alence of Bebens common to this country and to Scotland, which 
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coloured the rocks, added an additional feature to the resemblance to 
Scotch Higliland scenery. Along the narrow path, I found two 
of the commonest of all British weeds, a grass, and the shepherds 
purse ! They had evidently been imported by man and Yaks *, and 
as they do not occur in India, I could not but regard these little 

wanderers from the North with the deepest interest At 

this moment, these common weeds more vividly recall to me that 
wild scene than does all my journal, and remind me how I went on 
my way, . . . musing on the probability of the plant having 
found its way thither over all Central Asia, and the ages that may 
have been occupied on its march. On reaching 13,0^ feet, the 
ground was every where hard and frozen, and I experienced the 
hrst symptoms of lassitude, headache, and giddiness, which, how- 
ever, were but slight, and only came on with severe exertion.* 
(Vol. i. pp. 220, 221.) 

Dr. Hooker next proceeds to describe the final stages of* 
the ascent of the Wallanchoon patfs between Nepaul and 
llilbet : — 

‘ Tlic following morning (Nov. 56th), I started with a small body 
to vi-it till* pass, continuing up tM broad grassy valley : much snow 
lay on the ground at 13,o00 feet, which had fallen the previous 
inoiitii ; and several glaciers were seen in lateral ravines at about 
tliii s!irne elevation. , . . The morning was splendid ; the atmosphere 
over the dry rocks and earth at 14,000 feet vibrating from the 
power of the sun's rays, wiiilst vast masses of blue glacier and 
fields of snow choked every giilley and were spread over all shady 
place^. ... At 1.5,000 feet tlie snow clos^jd in on the path from all 
siiles. The guide declared it to be. perpetual henceforward, though 
now deepened by the heavy October fall ; the path was cut some 
three feet tlirougli it. Enormous boulders of gneiss cumbered the 
bottom of the gorge, which gradually widened as we approached its 
summit, and rugged masses of black and red gneiss and mica-schist^ 
pierced tlie snow, and stood out in dismal relief. .... 

‘ Towards the summit of the pass the snow lay very deep, and 
followed the course of a small stream which cut through it, the 
walls oi' snow being breast high on each side ; the path was still fre- 
quented by Yiiks, of wliieh we overtook a small party going to 
Thibet, laden with planks. All the pavly appeared alike overcome 
by lassitude, "shortness and difficulty 9 f breathing, a sense of weight 
on the stomach, giddiness and headache with tightness across' the 
temples. .... The last few miles had been most laborious, and 
the three of us who gained the summit were utterly knocked up. 
Fortunately, I carried my own barometer; it indicated 16*206 
inches, giving by comparative observations wdth Calcutta, 16,764 
feet and wdth Dorjiliiiir, 1(5,748 feet, as the height of the pass.* 
(Vol. i. pp. 223-0.) 


* Yahy a sort of cow used in Thibet as a beast of burden. 
VOL. cm. NO. CCIX. . p 
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‘ We may take this o^ortuaUy of making' some . |renun4a 
on the glaciers of the Himalai-a, witli which the valley of 
Yaagma abounds in its higher part?, whilst the lower pertioa 
, 16 covered ty moraines , other proofs of tliew formerly 
greater extensKm. The i^ier explorers of the Indian Al{)S, 
we believe without exoeptioti, speak axeluslvely of ' snow beds^ 
in which the different rivers take their origio. Down to a very 
kte period it was doubtfiU whether true glaciers, like those of 
Sa'itzei'land, existed in these latitudes. The oversight is pro* 
bably to be ascribed to the fact that a majority of British tra- 
vellers in India had had little opportunity of seeing other 
countriesor of studying physical geogi'aphy ; whilst their studies 
and pursuits had led tliem in a different direction from the 
writings of De Saussurc, at that time the only considfraldo 
. author who treated of glaciers in detail.* More lately a re- 
newed attention to tlie ^subject in Europe, the publication of 
several works connected with it, and a general aj)[)reeiation of 
the geological importance of tljese moving inaf^j^es of ice, have 
occasioned their .recognition, in the course of a few years, alino^^t 
from one end to the other of the vast Himalaya chain. 

We believe that Mr. Vigne, in his interesting work on 
Caslitnir, was one of the first, if not the very first, to describe 
tlie well-defined and extensive glaciers of the Western Hima- 
laya. Subsequently Major Madden described l)riefly a group 
of glaciers, the sources of the river Pindur, somewhat farther 
cast, in the journal of the -clsiatie Society of Bengal ; he was 
succeeded by Captain Richard Slraehey, who being well ac- 
quainted with the researches of Professor James Forbes in 
Switzerland, found no difficulty in fu^m^hing evidence of tlic 
exact identity of the glacial phenomena of Upper India, and he 
jneasured by similar methods the diurnal progress of tlio ice. 
Some years later Dr. Thomas Thomson, the fijend and after- 
wards the conipoiciion of Dr, Hooker, made extensive obser- 
vations on the geographical distribution of the glaciers of Thibet, 
to which wc shall again refer in the course of this article ; and 
finally Dr. Hooker himself, visiting the far eastern pwts of the 
* Himalaya, found all the phenomena of glaciers most fully de* 
velopei], many of which he has described in the work before us, 
and wbioh receive tlie most comfdete illustration from the many 

* I ^ ^ I -------- r - - -■ - -T -i- — f T " 1 

* MImS, singularly en 9 Ugh, long been the custom to look upon 
* tb^^'Jjyjbalaya as a tropS^ range of mountains in which it was as 
of coum'^awarded as impossible that glaciers could 
{Tho^^^mt If^ern Himalaya^ p. 4TS.) The absence of 
tl^riers in Aitdes visited by Rumboidt 

<probably,c0|iti^utwlo1|u8 Oversight. 




Vtriking lithographic views in colours which are included m 
lus volumes. 

Br. ilooker had, it appears, less advantage in a previous 
acquaintance with the subject than the two authors lost named. 
He was not then aware of the observations on the Swiss 
Glaciers; and it appears from a remark in the first volume of the 
work before us (p. 232.) that it was in the Yangma valley that 
he first saw true mountain glaciors, though he was already fa- 
miliar with the veiy different and perhaps not less majestic forms 
which ice assumes on the shores of the Antarctic continent. 
But though it is not lo be supposed that he should have observed 
as extensively and critically as if bis attention had been espe- 
cially called to the subject, his good habits of accurate observa- 
tion enabled him to note correctly facts which had escaped 
many acute travellers, and to give evidence of the substantial . 
identity of the plicuomeiia of glaciers in Europe and in the 
East. 

* I mnde frequent excursions to the great glacier of Kincliinjhow, a 
mountain in Sikkim 22,750 feet ir> height. Its valley is about four 
miles bmad and fiat. Clmifgo-khang rears its blue and white 
clifiVi 4J00 feet above its west flank, and throws down avalanches of 
stoiK'S and snow into the vallejj. Hot springs burst from the 
ground near some granitic rocks on its floor, about 16,000 feet above 

the a The bTininal moraine is about 500 feet high, quite 

barren, mid thrown obliquely across the valley from north-cast to 
soiitli-west, coiiif)lctcly Iiiding tlui glacier. From its top, successive 
smaller parallel ridges (indicating the i>eriodic retirements of the 
ghicicr) h^id down lo the ice, ivliich must have sunk several hundred 
f-et. . . The surface, less tlian lialf amilc w ide, is exceedingly undu- 
j.ated and covered wuth large j)ool.s of wat er ninety feet deep, and beds 
of snow, and is deeply corroded ; gigantic blocks are perched on jnn- 
nueles ol' ice on its surface, and the gravel cones are often twenty feet 
Idgli. The crevussing, so conspicuous on tlie Swiss glaciers, is not so 
regular mi this, aud the surface appears more iike«the troubled ocean, 
due no doubt to the copious rain and snow which falls throughout 
the Slimmer, and the corroding power of wet fogs. The substance of 
the ice is ribboned, dirt-bands are seen from above to form long loops 
on some jiarts, and the lateral moraines, like the terminal, are high 
above the surface. The notes, made previous to reading Professor 
Forbes’ Travels iu the Alps, suliiciently show that perpetual snow, 
whether as ice or glacier, obeys the same laws in India as in Europe ; 
aud I have no remai*ks to offt-r on the structure of glaciers ‘that are 
not well illustrated or explained in the above-mentioned admirable 
work.’ (Vol. ii. p. 133.) 

One of the largest glaciers of the Himalaya appears to be 
that which descends (it is stated) from the eastern part of 
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KincWnjunga, in one unbroken mass 14,000 feet high, to the 
head of the Thlonok river in Sikkim (vol/ iL p. 50.) * ; yet this 
glacier terminates at an elevation of about 14,000 feet above 
the seat, whilst in the Western Himalaya they descend to 
11,000 feet. The cause of this does not seem ^^ent, un- 
less it be that *the warm rains of Sikkim thaw th^|^a6icrs in 
the valleys, and also the effect of latitude, whiish^ about 4® 
less. It would seem more consonant to experience’ to expect that 
the murky and damp climate of the Eastern : Himalaya 
would promote snowy accumulations, which in fact dep^K 
mainly on the lowness of temperature of the hottest 
of the year: and we suspect that it will be found 
difference arises almost exclusively from the Iarger?^||j^ing 
basins or rivers whence the material of the* glacier j^i Iwved 
in the Western Himalaya, — a circumstance infnitcly mor<j ma- 
terial than the height of the mountains whence it descends. 
Indeed this is almost demonstrated by the fact that the level 
of perpetual snow does not materially differ in the two situations. 

Scarcely second in importance to the observation of existing 
glaciers, is the proof of their former greater extension and of 
their agency in transporting rocks and modifying the features 
of valleys. In no country docs this appear more strikingly 
evident than in Upper India. Captain Strachey, Dr. Thomson, 
and Dr. Hooker all insist on numerous proofs of what may 
now be considered a well-established fact.J The evidence, 
however, as we gather, extends only to the cxtcnsicm of 
glaciers down the valleys, not to their having invaded the plains 
of India or even (exccp»t rarely) the sub-alpine ranges. This 
brings us back to the Yangma valley in Nepaul, where there 
occur numerous ridges of transported blocks, which have had 
the effect, so familiaj in Switzerland, of damming up the 
stream an^j|pusing a series of lakes until they have ultimately 

* Yet, if Dr. Hooker’s map be correct, it is not immeilintely from 
Kinchinjunga, but from a lower range, that the Thlonok valley 
takes its origin. 

f About lat. 28° in Sikkim, the inferior level of glaciers is 16,000 
feet, the snow line being proportionably higher. (Vol. ii. p. 396.) 

} On the Donkia Mountain, in lat. 28°, on the borders of Sikkim 
and Thibet, which Dr. Hooker ascended to a height of 19,300 foi t,. 
he conccivt'S the snow line to be not below 19,000, and at forty miles 
further north he supposes it further raised to 20,000 feet (vol. ii. p. 
128.). -He seems to think that in Europe, the Alps for example, 
the height of the snow line has been understated, but we are not 
altogether convinced by his arguments. (Vol. i. p. 252. and vol. ii. 
p. 394.) 
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been drained by the erosion of tlie river dividing the barriers. 
This is clearly described in the closing paragraphs of the tenth 
chapter of Dr. Hooker’s work, and is illustrated by a map of 
the district drawn by Mr. Petermann. ^ The proofs,^ says Dr. 
Hooker, ^ of glaciers having once descended to from 8000 to 
^ 10,000 feet in every Sikkim and East Nepaul valley communi- 
^ eating with mountains above 16,000 feet elevation are over- 
‘ whelming, and the glaciers must in some cases have been fully 
^ 40 miles long and 500 feet in depth.’ 

Intimately connected with the subject of glaciers is that of the 
level of perpetual snow. On this matter Dr. Hooker gives us 
some curious and valuable information, much of which, however, 
is contained in one of the Appendices, where, notwithstanding 
its interesting nature, it will probably be sought by few' readers. 
After tlie general fact of the existence of perpetual snow, at 
a certain height under the tropics, w'as established, and tho 
heiglit at whicli it occurs in India estimated at from 15 to 
16,000 fectf; - after it was wcil known also that the level of 
the snow line, as it was called^ is gradually depressed in the 
temperate zone of cither licmlsphere, — it came to light by de- 
grees, and was first dearly stated by Von Humboldt, that on 
the niuuntains of Thibet, in a Iriglier latitude than the India 
Himalaya, perpetual snow throughout the year must be sought 
at a much greater elevation than on the sunny slopes which 
face tlic Indian Peniusulju So startling a fact caused in- 
credulity. There is, however, no doubt, that in the main Von 
Humboldt W'as correct, and that the principal cause was that 
which lie assigned, — the excessive dryness of the climate of 
Tliibct, and the small depth of snow' which, notwithstanding 
tlie rigour of the climate, ever falls there. Captain Kichard 
Strucliey, in an interesting paper published a few years ago on 
the subject, stated the matter very clearly, and published his own 
observations upon itf AVith these opinions, the views taken by 
Dr. Hooker, and also by Dr. Tliomson, in his travels in Western 
Himalaya, in the main coincide, and they are as follows: — The 
level of perpetual snow, or the limit of the extreme recession of 
snow'-covered ground at any season of the year is, speaking gene- 
rally, lowest on the range of the Himalaya facing the plains of 

* See Appendix E. in Hooker’s Journals, p. 395. 

t Or lower, near the plains of India ; but this was an error from 
want of due attention to the season of greatest recess of the snows, 
and also to the confusion of mistaking glaciers for snow beds. 

j: In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, new series. 
No. xxviiL, and in Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal for 
1849. 
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Bengal, Ad here it may be stated at 15,500 feet, from which it 
gradually (at first rather suddenly) rises, as we advance north- 
wards into the heart of the mountains, where it attains a level 
varying from 18,500 to perhaps even 20,000 feet, the increasing 
height continuing (though slowly) with the furthest northern 
point which travellers have attained. Let it be observed, there- 
fore, that the case is not as if the Himalaya were a single ran^, 
and that the snow lies lower on the declivity facing the interior 
of Thibet, than on the southern slopes towards India. It is on 
the contrary, for the most part true, that ‘on the same mountain 
or range, snow lies lower on the northern than on the south ex- 
posure; but this is obviously consistent with a gradual rise of 
the snow line as ^ve move north wanls. The efiect of northing 
even sometimes exceeds the contrary effect of a north asjiect, 
• as is shown in Dr. Hooker’s interesting section of the Himalaya 
*in the longitude of Sikkim, (vol. ii. j). 391.) and more definitely 
by the statement made by Dr. Thomson (AV. Himalaya, 
p. 48C.), that whilst on the soufh side of the Umasi pass, across 
the first high chain between tl^j plains of India and the river 
Indus, gljiciers descend to 11,500 feet, on the northern side one 
much more massive terminates at 14,000 feet; and this is 
confirmed by other observers. •’The cause no doubt is, that the 
hot winds deposit so much of this moisture on the first snowy 
face they meet with, that after passing the crest of the chain 
they have already become comj>aratively dry. As but a small 
portion of the interior ranges rise above 20,000 feet, the aspect 
of Thibet has that perfectly bai*c and arid character which 
we have elsewhere described, and the snowy mountains, par 
excellence^ are those which belong to the Indian frontier. Thus 
Kinchinjunga, the giant of the wholes though belonging to a 
spur or offset of the southern i*aiige, is covered with perpetual 
snow for nearly 13,000 feet.* 

We have already briefly referred to the peculiarity of 
climate' which causes these apparent anomalies. The summer 
^the middle Himalaya is gloomy and overcast, that further 
IBIind is bright and cheerful. So striking is this fact, that Dr. 
Hooker records (vol. ii. p. 60.), that the temperature of the 
rivers, instead of increasing steadily as they descend the Hi- 
malaya valleys, actually diminishes, the snow line being depressed 
in a soaiherly direction more rapidly than the course of the 
stream. Again, if the nature of the climate be sought from the 
pn)grcss to maturity of plants, the Khododendrou tribe pass 

voL ii. p. 128. The same remarks apply to the Western 
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through the stages of flower and fruit in one-fourth ©f the time, 
under the bright skies of the Inner Himalaya, which they require 
in the mild valleys of the lower ranges : ‘ The short, backward 
‘spring and summer of the Arctic zone is overtaken by an 
‘ early and forward seed-time and winter. So far as regards the 
‘ effect of mean temperature, the warmer statical is in autumn 
‘more backward than the colder.’ (Vol. ii. p. 181.) Thus wc 
see concentrated in India, w^ithin a very small space, the effects 
of continental and maritime climates, which elsewhere require 
immense tracts of country for their develof)ment. 

Before quitting the Xcpaulese journey, we must find room 
for two short quotations. The first is a specimen of Dr. 
Hooker’s dcscrli)tivc powers, which, as we have hinted, might 
Iiave been with advantage more frequently brought forward. 
The subject is a view from the Choonjerma pass, belonging 
to the Kinchinjunga chain, and not far from a noble pyramid 
24,000 feet high, named Juiinoo, which is by much the steepest 
and most conical of all the peaks of this region ; yet, notwith- 
standing its vast dimensions, our author candidly states, that it 
is ‘ not neaidy so remark able^in outline,’ and ‘ far less pic- 
‘ turesque,’ than Mont Cervin (Matterhorn), in the vicinity of 
]Montc liosa ; another testimony to the unsurpassed scenery of 
our European Alps. But here is the quotation: — 

^As the sun deelinecl, tlie snow at our feet reflected the most 
cx(iuisitt‘ly delicate pencil -bloom hue, and looking west from the top 
of the pass, tlu‘ scenery was gorgeous beyond description, for the 
sun was just plunging into a scu of mist, amongst some cirrlii and 
stratus, all in a blaze of the ruddiest copper hue. As it sank, the 
[Nepal peaks to the right assumed more (lefiiiite darker and gigantic 
forms, and floods of light shot across the misty ocean, bathing the 
landscape around me in the most wonderful and indescribable 
changing tints. As the luminary was vanishing, the whole horizon 
glowed like. copi)or run iVom a Miiclling furnace, and when it had 
quite disappeared, the little inequalities of the rugged edges of the 
mist were liglited up, and shone like a row' of volcanoes in tlie far 
distance. I have never befon^ or since seen anything Which for 
sublimity, beauty, ami marvellous effects could compare with what 
I gazed oil that evening from Clioonjerma Pass. Tn some of Turner’s 
pictures I have recognised similar effects caught and fixed by a 
marvellous effort of genius. Dissolving views give some idea of the 
magic creation and dispersion of the effects, bqt any combination 
of science and art can no more recall the scene, than it can the 
feelings of awe that crept over me, during the hour I spent in 
solitude amongst these stupendous mountains.’ (VoL i. p. 266.) 

In the latter part of this journey, t!ie author visited the 
environs of Kinchinjunga, the highest mountain of the known 
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world. Its absolute •elevation, 28,178 feet*, has been ascer- 
tained trigonometrically on the excellent authority of Colonel 
Waugh, formerly assistant to Colonel Everest in the measure- 
ment of the Indian arc of the meridian, and now, we believe, 
chief surveyor to the East India Company, The authority, 
therefore, tor this astonishing elevation is unquestionable. It 
rises in three heads of nearly equal height, the second highest 
being 27,826 feet. Dr. Hooker very justly observes, that 
* mere elevation is in physical geography of secondary import- 
‘ance.’ If the Himalaya were depressed 18,()00 feet in the 
ocean, Kinchinjunga would be a rocky islet 10,000 feet high, 
but secondary in importance to the more extensive elevations 
of Donkia to the eastward. Neither of these masses belongs 
properly to the sixis of the chain, but rather to an offset to the 
south of it ; for the rivers of Thibet, which rise to tlie northward 
of both, find their way into the regular di*ainage of the Ganges 
much further west. It is to be regretted that Dr. Hooker’s 
advances towards this new and unvisiled ‘monarch of moun- 
‘ tains’ were during winter, when the snows were deep and the 
weather cold. 11 is nearest apploach was the summit of a hill 
called ^lon Lcpcha, eighteen miles distant (vol. i. p. 345.). The 
angular elevation of Kinchinjunga w'as from thence only 9 It 
exposes many precipices too steep for the snow to adhere, and the 
colours and form suggested to Dr. Hooker a granitic formation. 
From the views of this noble mountain which Dr. Hooker has 
been at pains to take in numerous directions, we form a good 
general idea of its figure, which is on the whole pointed (especi- 
ally as seen from Dorjiling), and possesses a stately symmetry. 
It will unquestionably be an interesting feat for some future 
traveller to explore its base more completely, though it may 
be feared that its ascent, on account of the rarity of the air 
and the extent of snow to be traversed, wiU be for ev<»r imprac- 
ticable. 

We now come to the second portion of Dr. Hooker’s jour- 
ney! undertaken in the summer of 1849, into Sikkim Proper, 
which we have anticipated a good deal in speaking of snowy 
mountains and glaciers generally. As we have as yet said 
little of the inconveniences and personal annoyances of these 
exi>editions, (though our author dwells slightly upon them, and 
seems to have yielded to them as little as any traveller possibly 
could,) we shall introduce the reader to some of the insect 
torments of the woody region of the Himalaya. 


* So generally stated by Dr. Hooker, but at vol. i. p. 345., at a 
foot less. 
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^ Leeches swarmed in incredible profusion in the streams and damp 
grass, and among the bushes ; they got into my hair, linng on my 
eyelids, and crawled up my legs and down my back. I repeatedly 
took upwards of a hundred from my legs, where the small ones used to 
collect Iq clusters on the instep ; the sores which they produced were 
not healed for five months afterwards, and I retajn the scars to the 
present day.*. . . . Another pest is a small midge or sand ily, which 
causes intolerable itching and subsequent irritation, and is in this 
respect the most insufferable torment in Sikkim ; the minutest rent 
in one’s clothes is detected by the acute senses of this insatiable 
bloodsucker, which is itself so small as to be barely visible without 
a microscope. We daily arrived at our camping ground, streaming 
with blood, and mottled with the bites of peepsas, gnats, midges, and 
mosquitos, besides being infested with ticks ’ (vol. ii. p. 18.). ‘ A large 
tick infests the small bamboo, and a more hateful insect I never 
encountered. A traveller cannot avoid these insects coming on his 
person (sometimes in great numbers) as he brushes through the 
forest ; they get inside his dress and insert the proboscis deeply with- 
out pain. Buried head and shoulders and retained by a barbed 
lancet, the tick is only to be extracted by force, which is very pain- 
ful. I have devised many tortures, mechanical and chemical, to induce 
these disgusting intruders to ^Wthdraw the proboscis, but in vain.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 166. ) 

Our author’s route now lay up the valley of the Tcesta river 
in Sikkim, which he thoroughly explored to its sources, at 
the foot of the mountains of Bhomtso and Donkia. The 
greatest difficulty he had to experience was the opposition of the 
petty tribes on the frontiers of Thibet to his farther progress 
in that direction. The Rajah of Sikkim, though immeasurably 
indebted to the English for the peaceable enjoyment of his 
territories, which are ever threatened by the warlike Ghorkas 
and Ncpaulese on the one hand, and by the Bhotanesc on the 
other, seems to have been little disposed to tolerate the investiga- 
tion of his country by an Englishman ; and besides he was quite 
under tlie control of his * Devyan,’ or vizier, an unfriendly and 
indeed rascally fellow from whom Dr. Hooker, and even Dr. 
Campbell, the East India Company’s Agent, suffered a grievous 
imprisonment. The petty authorities, the ‘Phipuns’ and 
^ Soubahs,’ like understrappers in all countries, were not more 
accommodating, and used alternately wiles and threats to 
induce our traveller not to explore the frontiers* This is, 
indeed, nothing more than an instinct which seems deeply im- 
planted in all tribes of Thibetan origin or connexion. An 
Englishman is their especial dread — an Englishman who makes 


* Leeches disappear at the level of 1 1,500 feet (vol. ii. p. 54.). 
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maps is little less formidable than an invading army. Here is 
a specimen of Dr. Hooker’s discussions with the authorities : — 

‘The Singiam Soubah visited me daily, and we enjoyed long friendly 
conversations. . . . llis question "always was, “How long do you 
“ intend to remain here ? Have you not got all the plants and stones 
“ you w^ant ? You can sec the sun much better with those brasses and 
“ glasses lower down ; it is very cold here, and there is no food. ’ . . . 
Finally, the Soubali tried to persuade my people, that one so incorri- 
gibly obstinate must be mad, and that they bad better leave me. 
. . . Nothing puzzled him so much, as my being always occupied 
with such, to him, unintelligible pursuits ; a Thibetan “ cui bono ” 
was always in his moutb: “What good will it do you? Why 
“ should you spend weeks in tlie coldest, hungriest, windiest, loftiest 
“ place on the earth, without even inhabitants ? ” ’ ( Vol. ii. pp. 69-7 1.) 

. In truth, this description is not exaggerated, and were not 
Thibet interesting from its extreme inaccessibility and singular 
physical geogrnph}’, it would be one of the most undesirable sj>ots 
on the globe to live in, or even to visit. We find it described in 
Dr. Hooker’s first voliune (still on the authority of one of the 
unfriendly governors) as a ‘ mountVnous, and inconceivably poor 
^ country. There are no plains save flats in the bottom of the 
‘ valleys, and the paths lead over lofty mountains. Sometiir.cs 

* when the inhabitants are obliged from famine to change their 

* habitations in winter, the old and feeble arc frozen to dealh 
^ standing and resting their chins on their staves ; remaining as 

* pillows of ice, to fall only wdien the thaw of the ensuing spring 
‘ commences.’ (Vol. i. p. 299.) This we know, from the unexcep- 
tionable testimony of MM. Hue and Gabet, to be almost lite- 
rally true. 

Dr. Hooker ascended several of the passes which lead into 
Thibet, at a height of al>out 16,000 feet, but the most 
truly Alpine of his expeditions w^ere those in the '^extreme 
north-east of the colmtry, which he explored in the neighbour- 
hood of the Donkia mountain and pass, already several times 
mentioned. In these valleys situated at a height little lower 
than that of Mont Blanc, he had the prospect of pursuing 
his observations amidst the loftiest mountains and some of the 
largest glaciers of the globe, during the month of September, 
which he devoted to this purpose, notwithstanding the uncon- 
cealed jealousy of bis friend the ‘ Soubah ’ who still hung on 
his footsteps. Even at this season, in the midst of the rainy 
seaislltii, abroad unsnowed ridges existed at a height of 18,000 to 
19,000 feet. 

^ * Sik^tow-valleys, glacier bound at their upper extremities, descend 
Mfom the still loftier rearward mountains, and in these occur lakes. 
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« « • Above this, the valley expands very much and is a stony desert: 
stupendous mountains upwards of 21,000 feet high rear thernimilves 
on all sides, and the desolation and grandeur of the scene are un- 
equalled in my experience. ... I passed several shallow lakes at 
17,500 feet ; their banks were green and marshy, and supported 30 
or 40 kinds of plants. At the head of the valley, a steep rocky crest 
500 feet high rises between two precipitous snowy peaks, and a very 
fatiguing ascent (at this elevation) leads to the sharp rocky summit 
of tile Donkia pass, 18,466 feet above the sea by the barometer, 
17,866 by boiling point.* (VoL ii. p. 122.) 

The view from the Donkia pass (twice afterwards ascended 
by our travellers) is described as very impressive and extraordi- 
nary ;n the direction of Thibet. The Chalamoo lake, a piece 
of unfrozen water ^ nearly 17,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and tliree or four miles in length, lay close to the spectators at. 
the bottom of a rocky steep. Beyond it were mountains ap- 
proiiohing 20,000 feet, but wholly unsnowed. These, however, 
(like the glacier-chul masses of Donkia and Kinchinjunga), 
do not form the axis or watershed of the range, which, 
however, is visible beyond extensive valley of the Arun 
(a tributary of the Ganges), in the form of black rocky moun- 
tains, * sprinkled with snow,’ Estimated at 20,000 feet of mean 
elevation. A still more distant, and no doubt much higher 
range rose bch nd these, loaded with snow, and far inland 
in I’hibet, belonging, it is thought, to a chain altogether to 
the north of Yaru-tsampoo river, or Thibetan Burrarapooter. 
This is the * salt country ’ described as enormously lofty, 
perfectly sterile, and fourteen days’ march for loaded men 
and burden-bearing sheep from Jigatzi (a station or village on 
the Yuru-tsampoo, a degree north from Donkia pass); where 
there is no pasture for the Yaks, whose feet are cut bj^the 
rocks. The salt is dug from the margin of lakes, as is the car- 
bonate of soda. A distinct and well-executed lithograph gives 
a good idea of this part of the wonderful panorama : anything 
more desolate than the yellow red undulations of the highlands 
of Thibet, snowless at this excessive elevation, cannot be con^ 
ceived. 

Dr. Hooker ascended the slopes of the Donkia mountains, 
eastward of the pass to the height of 19,300 feet, which, so far 
as we observe, was the greatest elevation attained by him, and 
thift without any peculiar diflSculty. The temperature of the 
air on the three occasions on which he reached the pass was 
42®, 49®, and 40®, therefore altogether pleasant, and snow only 
lay in hollows on the north side. We have observed that in 
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general, the relations of Himalayan travellers speak little of any 
properly Alpine difficulties to be overcome in performing these 
considerable ascents. Snow is often traversed, but glaciers or 
precipitous rocks rarely. This is to be explained by the fact 
that, great as these elevations are, they arc, after all, only the cols 
or passes of these stupendous mountains ; that they are usually 
selected for their facility, and that in far the greater number of 
cases, they are regularly traversed by beasts of burden* The 
ascent of the actual summits has very rarely, if ever, been tried. 
Their great distance from habitations, together with the rarefac- 
tion of the air, render them (as we have already remarked) 
probably^ unattainable, independent of mechanical difficulties. 
One result of this state of things is, tliat the volumes of Hima- 
layan adventure contain few of those narratives of peril, and 
feats of personal activity, which interest the reader of Aljfinc 
tours. On the whole, where political obstacles do not interfere, 
these vast mountains aj)pear capable of being traversed without 
mueh risk, although their vast scale of course renders such 
journeys costly and fatiguing, and necessitates the transport of 
provisions. Really bad or dangerous weather appears to be rare. 
In many parts of Thibet it scarcely rains or snows, and the tra- 
veller proceeds day after day witfi assured fine weather. Ponies 
or Yaks find their way almost everywhere; and whatever 
treachery may be suspected from the authorities, the guides and 
peasantry seem usually loyal and trustworthy, often de\oted 
companions. These arc very material aids in the exploration of 
unknown countries ; and we can hardly doubt, after what has 
been done within a few years, that the wonderful physical geo- 
^aphy of the greatest block of mountains in the world, 
invested with sucji an astonishing variety of climates, will ere 
longi)c more thoroughly known. The real difficulties will be 
found in traversing the sterile uplands of Thibet. Dr, Hooker’s 
striking summary of his impressions of a survey of Thibet from 
the pass of Donkia forms an excellent commentary on the 
experience of the Romish missionaries who had penetrated into 
this country from China : — 

* There is no loftier country on the globe than that em- 
braced by this view, and no more howling wilderness : well might 
the^ Singtam Soubah and every Thibetan describe it as the 
loftiest, coldest, windiest, and most barren country in the world. 
Were it buried in everlasting snows or burnt by a tropical sun, it 
bo as utterly sterile ; but with such sterility I had long been 
^Wi^« Here the colourings are those of the fiery desert or vol- 
eniic island, t^hile the climate is that of the poles. Never in the 
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course of all my wanderings had my eye rested on a scene so dreary 
and inhospitable. The ** cities of the plain” lie sunlc in no more 
death-like sea than Chalamoo lake, nor are the tombs of Petra hewn 
in more desolate cliffs than those which dank the valley of the Thi- 
betan Arun.’ (VoL ii. p. 130.) 

We pass over slightly the personal troubles tvhich Dr. Hooker 
voluntarily shared with Dr. Campbell (whom he rejoined on the 
frontiers of Thibet), and who in his diplomatic capacity was 
disliked and feared by the Vfeler or Dewan of the Rajah. The 
two friends were subjected to a month’s imprisonment and other 
handsome treatment ; but the end of the affair was wholly un- 
favourable to the Dewan, who was turned out of office and re- 
duced to poverty. They relumed to Dorjilirig in December, 
1850, where Dr. Hooker spent some months in well-deserved 
repose. 

The remainder of the narrative in the second volume describes 
an expedition made chiedy on botanical grounds into a district 
quite distinct from the preceding, and, being under British rule, 
better known. It lies to the north-east of Calcutta, among 
the Khasin mountains, whicb^rc completely separated from the 
chain of the Himalaya by thft vast valley of the Buirompooter 
river. Our author was accoin]^nied by his friend Dr. Thomson, 
who had returned from the Western Himalaya and Thibet. 
Although subordinate in interest, as regards physical geography, 
these chapters are very amusing. He first describes the journey 
across the prodigious flats, little elevated above the level of 
the sea, which arc traversed by the innumerable channels into 
which the Burrampootcr river is divided. The flats arc called 
the Jhecls of Bengal, and though subject to perpetual inun- 
dation, and covered by rank vegetation, they are (strange to 
say) perfectly healthy. Fevers and agues are rare. Tliis^fact, 
at present, admits of no explanation. Part of the journey is 
performed by water, and the navigation, it may be believed, is 
abundantly intricate. ^ We often passed,’ says Dr. Hooker, 
' through very narrow channels, when the grasses towered over 
^ the boats ; the boatmen steered in and out of them as they 
^ pleased, and we vvcrc utterly at a loss to know how they 
* guided themselves as they had neither compass nor map, and 
^ there were few villages or landmarks ; and on climbing the 
‘ mast we saw multitudes of other masts and sails peering over 
^ the grassy marshes, doing just as we did.’ The exports of 
the Khasia mountain country, which adjoins the Jheels, are 
rice, timber, lime, coal, bamboos, and long reeds for thatching. 

Arrived at the English station of Churra, our travellers com- 
menced botanising in earnest, and appear to have revelled in 
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the luxuriance of a ti;Qpical flora. Twelve or fourteen natives 
were employed as collectors^ and whilst travelling, thirty or 
forty more carry their booty. Here is a specimen of their 
proceedings: — 

‘ Near the village of Lernai oak woods are passed, in which the 
vanda carulea glows in profusion, waving its pannicles of azure 
flowers in the wind. . . . We collected seven men’s load of this 
superb plant for the Royal Gardens at Kew, but owing to untivoid- 
ahle accidents and difficulties, few specimens reached England alive. 
A gentleman who sent his gardener with us to be shown the locality 
was more successful ; be sent one man’s load to England on cumrnis- 
sion, and though it arrived in a very poor state, it sold for 300/., the 
individual plants fetching prices varying from ZL to 10/. Had all 
arrived alive, they would have cleared 1000/. An active colh*ctor, 
with the facilities I possessed, might easily have cleared from 2000/, 
to 3000/. in one season from the sale of Kliasia orchids.’ 

Of the Vanda preserved jfor botanical purposes ^ we had 360 
^ pannicles, each composed of from six to twenty-one broad piJe 
* blue tesselated flowers, three and a half to four inches across, 
^ and this formed three piles on the floor of the verandah eaeli a 
^ yard high. What would wc nol^ have given to have boon able 
^ to transport a single pannicle tom Chiswick fete !’ (Vol. ii. i>p. 
221-3.) . . 

The climate of the Khasias is remarkable for the inordinate 
fall of rain ; the greatest, we believe, which has been recorded. 
Mr. Yule, who is mentioned above, cstablislied the fact, tliat 
in the single month of August 1841, there fell 264 inches of 
rain, or twenty -two feet, of which twelve and a half ri:ET 
fell in the space of Jive consecutive days. This astournling fact 
is confirmed by Dr. Hooker and Thomson, who measured 
thirty inches of rain in twenty- four hours, and during seven 
months above 500 inches. This terrific rain-fall is attributed 
by our author to the abruptness of the mountains wliicli face 
the Bay of Bengal, and the intervening flat swamps 200 miles 
ill extent. The district (Chiirra) of the excessive rain is 
extremely limited. Tliese facts illustrate the astonishing va- 
rieties of the Himalayan climate. But a few degrees furtlier 
west (in* Thibet), Dr. Thomson describes rain as almost un- 
known, and the winter falls of snow as seldom exceeding two 
inches. 

Dr. Hooker describes the view of the snowy Himalaya, from 
Khasia mountains, as wonderfully grand. 

^Northward, beyond the rolling (?) Khasia hills, lay the whole 
4|u^Mn valley, seventy miles broad, with the Burrampooter winding 
trough it* iiity miles distant^ reduced to a thread. Beyond this, 
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banks of hazy vapour obscured all but the dark range of the Lower 
Himalaya, crested by peaks of frosted silver, at the immense distance 
of from 100 to 220 miles from Chillong. All are below the horizon 
of the observer, yet so false is the perspective, that they seem liigh 
in the air. The mountains occupy 60® of the horizon and stretch 
over 250 miles, comprising the greatest extent of snow visible from 
any point with which I am acquainted/ (Vol. ii. 290.) 

If we rightly understand a passage which follows the one 
just quoted within a few pages (pp. 297 — 300.), the range 
just described is not, strictly speaking, continuous^ but is broken 
up into groups which our author dcwscribes as due to the cir- 
cumstance that the snowy summits of the Himalaya do not 
correspond to the proper axis of tlie chain, but that snow 
accumulates chiefly on the lofty outlying spurs of mountains 
which branch to the southward, towards the plains of Bengal. 
The far easterly position of Khasia, and the sudden fall of the 
Himalayan range in that direction, give to this view in some 
measure tlie character of an end view of these mountains. 

Dr. Thomson’s volume, of which we have placed the title at 
tlie iicad of this article, alonji with Dr. Hookcris, may be dis- 
posed of in short compass, jme pursuits of the tw# travellers 
were extremely similar, Dr. Tnomson’s being even more exclu- 
sively botanical than Dr. Hooker’s ; but they apply to almost 
oj)posite extremities of the Himalayan range, the district of the 
former being chiefly that of Kaslimir and Ladak, that of the 
lattcir, ns we have seen, Sikkim and NepauL The observations 
of botli, however, extend from the plains of India to the high 
mountainous regions of Thibet, and refer to the analogous 
changes of climate and vegetation found in approaching the 
central mountains. But whereas Sikkim from its neighbour- 
hood to the Bay of Bengal is damper, the districts of Kumaon 
and Ladak have a climate far more decidedly continental. The 
pan^c general law of the rise of the snow line from about 15,000 
feet on the frontier mountains to the south, to 18,000 or even 
more, in the interior of Thibet, is accurately repeated in both 
countries : the same vast, arid, treeless, snowless undulations 
cliaractcrise the inhospitable regions of Thibet in both cases ; 
and the cause of the rise of the snow line, namely, the dryness 
of the climate of the interior and the greater summer heat, 
appears to he precisely the same in both. 

Dr. Thomson’s country, though somewhat better known, 
presents greater physical difficulties of access, and belongs 
to a more intricate and involved group of mountains than 
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that -visited hj Dr. Hooker. Both travellers have improved 
the geography of their lespective regions, and have traversed 
routes previously unknown to Europeans. Dr. Thomson’s is 
a straightforward, unaffected narrative. But if wholly devoid 
of exaggeration or egotism, it is unfortunately deficient in 
the interest whilsh a personal narrative and the power of ani- 
mated description can alone convey. If Dr. Hooker’s work 
have some deficiencies in this respect, in Dr. Thomson’s they 
are far more conspicuous. The pages are loaded with botanical 
names and geographical details. Still the work is valuable as a 
contribution to our knowledge of this interesting country, and 
the routes are illustrated by an excellent map by Mr. Arrow- 
smith. 

The valley of the Indus and its tributaries, containing the 
towns of Do and Iskardo, the former at a level of ll,8t)0, the 
latter of 7200 feet, was the principal scene of Dr. Thomson’s 
operations. This vast longitudinal valley separates the Indian 
Himalaya from the chain called by Von Humboldt, Kouenlun, 
which divides the part of Thibet subject to Indian rule from 
that under Chinese domination. That is the almost impenetrable 
country of Yarkand and Khoten/ Dr.* Thomson’s principal feat 
consistedSn attaining the pass cf Karakoram on the summit of 
the Kouenlun, in latitude 36^% which, though frequented by 
caravans of merchants, and offering no peculiar difficulty, rises 
to a height of 18,200 feet in the midst of a vast uninhabited 
wilderness of a truly Thibetan character, uot thoroughly snowed, 
but abounding (in the valley of the Thayiik, a tributary of‘ the 
Indus,) with glaciers of gigantic dimensions, — in fact, apparently 
the most extensive which liave been yet described except in the 
arctic regions. [^Glaciers also abound on the Himalaya south 
of the Indus, some of w^hich are described in Dr. Thoiiisoii’s 
work. All that is there stated on the subject of glaciers agrees 
well with what wo have quoted from Dr. Hooker; but wc shall 
here add an extract, in which Dr. Thomson very clearly explains 
his opinion on the very interesting subject of the formerly 
greater extension of glaciers towards the plains : — 

‘ In every jtert of the Thibetan mountains, and in very many parts 
of the Indian Himalaya, I have thought that I could recognise nii- 
mistakeable proofs of all the valleys having been formerly occupied 
by glaciers at much lower levels than at present At first sight, it 
scjggS. rather improbable that in sub-tropical latitudes, the present 
tmBigtnon of perpetual snow should at any former period have been 
^l^eeded, but it would not be difficult to show that tlie mean tern- 
"^perature, and particularly the mean summer temperature, is very 
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much higher in the Western Himalaya, and» Thibet, than it might 
fairly bo expected to be in such a latitude It 19 fair, there- 

fore, to conclude, looking back to a perioa when tlie sea washed the 
base of the Himalaya in the upp^r part of the Punjab, that at that 
period a very different state of atmospheric circumstances ^prevailed 
from that which we find at the present time. . 

* Wherever I have seen glaciers in Thibet^ or the mountains of 
India, I have been able to trace their moraines to a level very con- 
siderably lower than their present termination ; and when I find in 
those ranges of the Himalaya which do not at present attain a suffi- 
cient elevation to be covered with perpetual snow^ series of angular 
blocks evidently transported, because different. from the rocks which 
occur insitu^ and so far as I can judge exactly analogous in position to 
the moraines of present glaciers, I feel myself warranted in conclud-' 

ing that they are of glacial origin In many places, I have 

seen them at least 3000 feet lower than the terminations of the 
present glaciers. In the valley of the Indus accumulations of boulders 
which I believe to be moraines, occur in Rondu as low as 6000 feet.’ 
( Western Himalaya^ p. 478.) 

Dr. Thomson further remarks, that the inferior level of 
glaciers depends not only on climate but on the mass of the 
glacier, and on its inclination ;iwhilst on the Indian side of the 
range, the level is lower thim on the northern and drier 
mountains of Thibet. ' 

The ascertained fact (as we may consider it, since all recent 
travellers are unanimous on the subject), that the glaciers of 
India once extended to a far lower level, taken in connexion 
with similar facts, generally so interpreted in Europe, gives 
rise to many interesting reflections, on which we cannot here 
dwell. But the obvious conclusion seems to be, that no local 
cause, such as a change in the relative positions of sea and land, 
can account for an alteration of climate in the later geological 
periods, sufficient to explain the universal evidence of a com* 
paratively recent glacial period extending its effects over the 
whole known world. 
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Aut., in, — 1. Essai 8ur VEcononde Rvrale de PAkfleterre^ de 
TEcow^ et de Plrlande, Par L^once D£ Lavbbgne. 
Tarisi 1864. 

2 . The Rural Economy of England^ Scotland^ and Ireland, 
By Leonce*de Laveegne. Translated, with Notes, by 
a Scottish Farmer. Edinburgh : 1866. 


"WT" HOEVER visited the capital of France during the autumn 
of the past year, belield an unexampled display of splen- 
dour in that opulent and luxurious city — of energetic and ver- 
satile genius in that brilliant people’ — of magnificence and 
power in the heart of that great empire. The streets and 
pubhe buildings of Paris, renovated for the occasicwi by order 
of tne Government, exhibited, in interminable vistas of admi- 
rable symmetry and taste, the most jicrfect effects which have 
been produced by modern architecture ; for the completion of 
the Bue de Sivoli and of the Louvre mark an era in the deco- 
ration of the capital and in tlie history of art. In the Palace of 
Industry, and the group of temporary buildings collected round 
it in the Champs Elysees, the ivealth, the invention, and the 
genius of all nations had accumulated their richest products and 
their rarest stores; and the most incurious could not but re- 
mark the rapid progress shown by almost all classes of com- 
petitors at this exhibition over the display of 1851 in Hyde 
jPark. But, in this rapid advance of the age we live in, the 
growth of the arts of luxury and of refinement outstrips that of 
we humbler, though more necessary branches of human labour ; 
and, although the Parisian Exhibition was rich in machinery, in 
agricultural implements, and even in the economical resources 
which have been introduced to improve the condition of the 
poor, the most extensive and ostentatious part of this vast col- 
lection seemed to have been created for the use of a wealthy 
aristocracy or a gorgeous court. We do not undervalue the 
taste, the artistic feeling, and the ingenuity lavished upon the 
odilforts of a boudoir or the ornaments of a palace. They de- 
note a high degree of civilisation, or at least of refinement ; and 
they in some degree dignify the /industrial arts. But they do 
not always re^esent, and still less do they increase, the real 
wealth o£ the community ; and it is not impossible that a coun- 
try which should produce incomparably the finest tapestries, 
porcelains, and furniture in the world, should still hold a low 
rmfl in those arts which are most essential to thesvelfare and 
Xjlltf the ^stence of the people. In the midst of this Paririan 
land, where the alli^ courts 6f France and England, and 
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the most cultivated persons of this age, seemed to have met Tor a 
holiday andafestivid, scarcely interrupted hy the distant sounds 
of war, and undisturbed by the threatening aspect of Europe, 
we were reminded by the official language of the ^ Moniteor,’ 
that the population of many of the departments of France is 
suffering from the horrors of scarcity ; that .ths( produce of the 
harvest in grain falls short of the estimated consumption of 
the next twelvemonth by at least seven millions of hectolitres ; 
and that the Emperor of the French, surrounded by the homage 
due to the 'success of his people in the arts of peace and in 
the trials of war, is seriously embarrassed by the difficult 
problem of supplying such a deficiency in the food of the 
nation. To the existence and power of the French people, the 
mildew on an ear of corn, or the oidium on a bunch of grapes, 
or even the partial neglect of the great natural resources of 
their soil, is of more vital consequence than the splendour of 
the Imperial jewels, or the marvels of a thousand handicrafts. 
The stability of the political institutions of the country may be 
more powerfully aftccted by an insect in a blade of wheat than 
by all the magnificence which surrounds the throne ; and, if a 
larger proportion of that inteH'^cnce and capital which are pro- 
fusely expended in France upon the decorative and unpro- 
ductive arts, could be turned to the elementary purpose of 
procuring food and clothing on the most advantageous terras for 
the service of man, Louis Napoleon might be surrounded by a 
less luxurious court, but he would rule oyer a more prosperous 
and contented people. 

That portion of the productions and machinery of the United 
Kingdom, displayed in the French Palace of Industry, which 
appears most strongly to have interested the reflecting visitors of 
the Exhibition, and to have obtaiued. for us an uncontested supe- 
riority over all rivals, consisted in the si>ecimen8, the drawings, 
and the machines illustrating the Tural economy of England.* 
Idore than 400 specimens of the cereals of the United Kingdom^ 

S mcipally grown in the Lothians, and admirably classified by 
r. Wilson, now Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Edinburgh, bore testimony to the triumph of the arts of cul- 
tivation over our ungenial climate and our rude Scottish soil. 
The system of our crops was completed by a few specimens of 

- - - , - 

* One of the first practical results of the Exhibition was a recom- 
mendatioB of the agricultural seotion of jurors, on*^e motion of 
Evelyn Denison, Esq., to obtain from the Frmich Government a 
nedoetion of the duty ou farm machinery ; and these duties have been 
reduced by one-half aocordin^y. 
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artificial grasses, turnips, mangel-wurzel, beans, potatoes, and 
hops. . Not a trace was to be seen of those innumerable pro- 
ducts of the South, which give such richness and variety to the 
agriculture of more favoured lands. Corn, meat, cheese, and 
wool are the four articles on which the productive powers of 
British agricul1(ure are concentrated, and the results obtained 
by modern fanning are such as not only to prove highly benefi- 
cial to the community, but to eclipse in a very extraordinary 
proportion the agricultural produce and returns of the most 
favoured countries in Europe. It is no new proposition in hus- 
bandry that the steady per^verance of the North, assisted by the 
application of greater capital and of improved methods of culti- 
vation, enables the rural population of those countries to obtain 
far more from the Land than the South affords, wdth all its natu- 
ral luxuriance and its varied crops of silk and oil, and wine, and 
Indian corn. The Department du Nord stsinds first in the agri- 
culture of France, and we shall presently see, that in spite of 
the natural disadvantages of the soil and climate of the ITnited 
Kingdom, we may claim, and undoubtedly possess, a vast supe- 
riority over the agricultural resources of almost all our Conti- 
nental neighbours.* > 

The principal object of the jpolume before us is to demon- 
strate the truth of this assertion, and to explain the causes of it 
by a dispassionate comparison of the rural economy of Great 
Britain with that of France ; and M. de Lavergne has executed 
this task with a high degree of ability, sagacity, and success. 
It is evident that the agricultural wealth of a country is the 
first test of its internal resources, of the condition of the peo- 
ple, and of the state of property. The object of ail agriculture 
is to produce the greatest possible quantity of human food upon 
a given portion of the earth s surface, though this object may be 
attained directly by the cultivation of products edible by man, or 
indirectly by the cultivation of other articles, which subsequently 
increase the quantity of human food. When we find that in a 

* ^dgium would doubtless form an exception, but the Belgian 
harvest of the past year falls considerably short of the consump- 
tion of the population. The deficiency is estimated at about two 
million hectolitres of grain below the produce of an average year. 
This scarcity is in some degree compensated in Belgium, as well as 
in other parts of the Continent, by the superabundance of the last 
crop of potatoes. But for the purposes of human food a given quan- 

f kpf potatoes is seven times less. nutritious than the same quantity 
Ijiheat : and it deserves observation that a very large portion of 
upotato crop is now consumed in various manufactures, and so 
erted altogether from the sustenance of man. 
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country like France, within less than ten years, the population has 
twice been rescued from the horrors of famine by extraordinary 
efforts on the part of the Government to obtain supplies of food 
from abroad, it must be inferred that the results of agriculture 
have not kept pace with the growth of populatron and the de- 
mands of the community. This is a fact which must exercise 
the most direct and decisive influence on the political and social 
welfare of the nation. It is not unlikely that in the course of 
this very winter France will suffer severely from the neglect of 
the natural advantages which she undoubtedly possesses. M. de 
Lavergne’s practical and judicious observations on the rural 
economy of a neighbouring country, have therefore deservedly 
attracted very great attention on the Continent, and the agri- 
cultural portion of the Paris Exhibition produced there by British 
exhibitors has served to demonstrate the accuracy of his obser- 
vations. 

The Agricultural Survey of France, by Arthur Young, written 
before the Kevolution of 1789, has retained, not only in this 
country, but even amongst the French economists, the rank of a 
classical authority. M. de Liwcrgnc describes England and 
English husbandry with less of technical minuteness, and he rises 
more frequently from questions of agriculture to the considera- 
tions of a statesman. Before the convulsion of 1848, this gentle- 
man filled an important position in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; he had just entered the Chamber of Deputies, and he 
seemed destined to play a useful and brilliant part in the consti- 
tutional government of his country. Diis aliter — the storm 
which scattered so many honourable ambitions and destroyed 
for a time the hopes of freedom, sent M. de Lavergne to seek 
refuge in the study of agriculture and the cultivation of his pro- 
perty : he filled for a time the Chair of Rural Economy in the 
Agronomical Institute at Versailles, till the jealousy of the Go- 
vernment suppressed that useful establishment; and he has now 
given a part of the results of his researches to his coimtrymen 
in the volume before us. These circumstances account in some 
degree for the enlai'ged treatment of the subject which we find 
iu this Essay, and they recommend it to the notice of the poll** 
tician and the philosopher. In this country, we have no doubt, 
it will be read with interest f but abroad, its influence cannot fail 
to be most valuable, because it corrects innumerable fallacies 
and delusions preval6nt on tlie Continent, with reference to the 
actual condition of the rural districts of England. 

The extent of land under cultivation in France bears to the 
land under cultivation in the United Kingdom the proportion of 
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three to two. England proper contains 13,000,000 of hectares^^ 
a little more than a third of the total extent of the British Isles, 
and one-fourth of that of France* M. de Lavergne at once admits 
that France does not possess an equal extent of well-oaltivated 
land to oppose tmt. Some detached districts, especially in Frefich 
Flanders, may rival ' us ; some may surpass us in fertility, but 
* 13,000,000 hectares equal in cultivation to the 13,000,000 
^ hectares of England, France does not possess ’ (p. 3.). Yet 
neither the soil nor the climate of these islands can claim any 
preeminence over the contineiital states. On the contrary, 
some of our most fertile counties, such as Lincoln, were for- 
merly mere feus and marshes, and the system of agriculture 
which has made the fortune of England sprang from the sandy 
soils and bleak atmosphere of Norfolk. Nor can we impugn the 
justice of our author’s sentence, when he says, — 

/It is the same with the climate. British agriculturists have 
known well how to avail themselves of the peculiarities in their 
climate, for in itself there is nothing very seductive about it. Its 
mists and rains are proverbial ; its extreme humidity is little favour- 
able to wheat, which is the prime o|f;)ect of all cultivation ; few plants 
ripen naturally under its dull sk^; it is propitious only to grasses 
and roots. Rainy summers, late autumns, and mild winters, encou- 
rage, under tlie influence* of an almost eijual temperature, on ever- 
green vegetation. Here its action stops ; nothing need he asked of 
it, which demands the intervention of that great producing power, 
the sun. 

* How superior are the soil and climate of France ! In comparing 
with England, not the fourth only, but the north-west half of our 
territory — that is to say, the thirty-six departments grouped arqund 
P^is, exclusive of Brittany — we findmoi-e than twenty-two millions 
of hectares, which surpass in quality, as they do in extent, the thir- 
teen millions of English hectares. Scarcely any mountains; few 
natural marshes ; €;;atensiv6 plains, sound almost througtiout ; a soil 
sufficiently deep, and of a nature most favourable to production $ 
rich 4<iposit8 in the broad valleys of the Loire and Seine, with thdr 
tributaries,' a climate not so moist, but warmer — less favourable 
perhaps to meadow vegetation, but more suitable for ripening wheat 
and other cereals ; all the productions xrf England obtained with less 
trouble ; and, hi addition, other valuable products, such as sugar, 
textile and oleaginous plants, tobacco, wine, fruits, fo.’ * 

Arthur Young had arrived at a similar condusion after his 
agrtct^ltbral tour in France. He pronounced that country 
to superior to England as regards soil, and not less so 

We lu^ retained for convenience M. de i^vergne’s iVench ad- 
J'nieasurem^t!l! Tlie hectare is nearly 2 aJeres a<id a lialf; the hecto^ 
^ litre is 2^i5lraperiol bushels; the kilogramme^ ^\he. 3 ounces. 
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with regard to cUmate ; but he added, ‘ We know how to turn 
* our climate to the best account, and the French in this respect 
^ are still in their infancy.^ In spite of these natural advantages 
it may be shown to demonstration that England is better culti- 
vated and more productive over an equal idhrface than the 
north-west of France ; that the lowlands of Scotland at^least 
rival the eastern deimrtments i and that even Ireland, poor as it 
is, is richer in production than the south of France. These are 
the propositions advanced by M. de Lavergne ; indeed they may 
be carried even further, for the superiority of the agriculture 
wealth of the United Kingdom will be found, on a strict com- 
parison, to be not only relative in projwrtion to its urea, but 
positive. The evidence of these facts and the causes to bo 
assigned for them form (he subject of this inquiry. 

It may be smd that it is scarcely possible to institute an ac- 
curate comparison between countries dilFering so essentially in 
their rural economy. The agriculture of the United Kingdom 
presents, with scarcely any exception, a monotonous unifonnity, 
and the whole system of English farming may be described as 
consisting in a large extent of natural or artiticial pasture ; two 
roots, the turnip and the potato ; two Bpring cereals, barley and 
oats; and a winter one, wheat — linked together in a series of 
crops destined exclusively for the sustenance of animals and of 
man, »or in other words for the production of meat, beer, and 
bread, 

‘ France can show a certain number of craps almost unknown among 
our neighbours, and tluise extra productions with us have to be added 
to those we both have in common. Such, for instance, is the vine, a 
source of wealth belonging especially to our soil, covering not leas 
than five miliioos of acres, and producing at least 4/. the acre ; then 
again, rape, tobacco, sugar-beet, madder, the olive, and mulberry ; 
and, finally, two and a half millions of acres of gardens and orchards, 
from which fruit, vegetables, and flowers are obtained in great abun- 
dance. The sum of tliese productions amounts in annual value to at 
least a milliard ( 40,000,000/.). 

‘ These are unquestionable sources of wealth, which partially re- 
deem our inferiority, and may do so to a still greater extent, f<w 
there is no limit to their production. The diversity of our climate, 
and, what is more, our< national genius, which naturally aims at qua- 
lity in variety, as that of England seeks quantity in unifornuty, give 
us promise of immense progress in those crops which, to a certain 
extent, are dependent on art. We have not yet shown aQ We can do 
in this respect ; our labourers, like our mechanics, by means of im- 
provements and novelties, can compensate for our deficiencies in 
amount (£ production. 

* Still, it is impossible to be blind to the fact tliat, as matters stand, 
Hie English, with their two or three crops upon a large scale, pro- 
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dune, by the universality and simplicity of the means they employ, 
much superior results in the aggregate — results which we also obtain 
in particular parts of France where the same system is followed. 
Those of our departments most resembling England in the nature 
and distribution of their crops, are those also which attain, upon 
the wiole, the bcOT returns.’ 

It has sometiincs been argued that this variety of the pro- 
ductions of the soil of France is the principal cause of the 
deficiency in the primary objects of agriculture, corn and meat, 
and that in particular too large an extent of land had been of 
late years appropriated to the vine and to tlie growth of beet- 
root destined for the 'production of sugar under the shelter of 
the protective laws which exclude the direct competition of 
colonial sugars. But this statement has been exaggerated. The 
vineyards of France have not increased to any considerable 
extent in the last sixty years, and they cover about 2,000,000 
of hectares ; a great portion of this soil is unfit for the produc- 
tion of corn, and in supplying the beverage of the nation they 
correspond in effect to the light barley lands of the British 
Isles. The depression of the rural interests of France and 
the privations of the whole population have been greatly ag- 
gravated for the last few' years by the extraordinary ravages 
of the oidium or vine disease, w'hich have impaired one of the 
principal sources of national wealth in the Southern Depart- 
ments and raised to famine prices the wine and spirits foiming 
an essenthil article of popular consumption. Sir Emersgii Ten- 
nent, in his ingenious and unanswerable Essay on the Wine 
Duties, has shown by authentic statistical data the prodigious 
extent of this calamity. The average production of wine in 
France has steadily fallen off from fifty-one millions of hec- 
tolitres in 1848 to ten millions of hectolitres in 1854, and the 
vintage of 1855 i^ said to be equally deficient. Bordeaux and 
the Gironde grew' 2,000,000 hectolitres in 1848 and 300,740 
in 1854. So that the production has fallen off at least four- 
fifths in the last years. The contracts for wine for the French 
army and navy had doubled and trebled in price in 1854; 
and from the difficulty of obtaining wine at all suitable for 
the troops Marshal St Arnaud found it necessary to substitute 
a double ration of coffee and sugar. ^ In Paris and all the 
principal towns of France the retau price of common wines has 
risen 100 per cent, and the quality is proportionably deterio- 
rated. The quantity of spirits produced from the grape has 
decreased to a similar extent, though it has been found ncccs- 
saryi^o distil a larger quantity of the poorer wines to obtain the 
ali|ie amount ‘Of brandy. Spirits have also been distilled in 
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France from beetroot^ and in 1854 802^019 gallons of rum and 
British spirits were exported to France from the United King- 
dom. 

The average value of the production of the vineyards of 
France is estimated by M. de Lavergne at 20,^00,000 sterling : 
of this total amount we have seen that of late four-fifths have 
failed ; but allowing for the large increase of value in the wine 
made, the direct loss to the vine growers may be 10 or 
12,000,000 sterling: the loss to the consumer, however, is 
almost equally great, since he pays a far higher price for an 
inferior article ; and wc believe that Sir Emerson Tennent 
estimates the actual loss to France from the failure of the 
vintages of 1854 and 1835 at fully 20,000,000 sterling per 
annum. It is obvious that this cause alone must produce very 
great distress in many parts of the country, and it reacts in va- 
rious ways on the whole agriculture of France by compelling 
the population to find substitutes for their usual beverage, and 
thus disturbing the existing laws of supply and consumption 
and increasing the prices of otlier commodities. 

The cultivation of the beetroot in France for the purpose 
of extracting home-grown sugar is undoubtedly a losing opera- 
tion, since a better article is procured in the colonies at a lower 
price, but the whole extent of land under beetroot is com- 
puted at only 50,000 hectares — a thousandth part of the area 
of France — and this root serves, even after the extraction of 
the saachariue matter, for the nourishment of cattle. The 
most extensive and exhausting of the exceptional crops of 
France is that of the colza or rape, for the preparation of oil, 
which covers 1,000,000 hectares of excellent wdieat land, to the 
prejudice of sound farming and to the serious detriment of 
the production of corn. In this country, on the other hand, no 
important crop is allowed to interfere with .the supply of the 
staple articles of incat and bread. ; 

It is worth while to follow this comparison in greater 
detail, and to trace the contnxst to its original source, which 
is to be found in the live-stock of the two countries. The, first 
thing w'liich strikes a foreigner in crossing England is the 
enormous proportion of sheep fed on farms of almost every 
quality, and the evident superiority of the British breeds of 
this animal. France and England are believed to contain about an 
equal number of sheep — 35,000,000; but the sheep of the United 
Kingdom live upon 31,000,000 of hectares, those of France on 
53,0110,000; this disproportion is far greater if England proper be 
compared to France; exclusive of Scotland and Ireland we 
sup])ort on the same area three times as many sheep os the 
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French ikrmers. The objects for which sheep have been bred 
fw the last century in the two countries are again totally 
different. In France, the main object of Louis XVL, when he 
introduced from S[)ain his celebrated Kmnbouillet merinos, was 
to improve the ^owth of wool; about one half of the French 
slieep at the present day are merinos or half-bred merinos. 
ESngland, on the contrary, has long ago abandoned the propaga- 
tion of the Spanish breeds. ‘ The celebrated Leicestershire sheep 
introduced by fiakewell owed its deserved popularity in die 
fet instance to the precocity of its growth and the weight of 
its carcase. The Southdowns have been improved by the same 
process during seventy years of skilful treatment, and we have 
arrived at a sheep which at two years old gives an average 
of 80 to 100 lbs. net of mutton. Nor, in the meanwhile, 
have our wools deteriorated under the competition of our own 
Australian colonies. The production of wool in the United 
Kingdom is estimated by M. de La vergne at 60,000,000 of kilogs., 
and is equal to that of the whole of France (his Scottish commen- 
tator affirms it to be as 72 is to 60), whilst the weight of meat 
from the animals slaughtered iu this country is immeasurably 
greater, because the English sheep attains its maturity in half 
the time required by its French rival. From these calcula- 
tions it follows that 35,000,000 French sheep produce annually 
60,000,000 kilogs. of wool*, and 144,000,000 kilogs. of meat; 
whilst 35,000,000 British sheep produce at least the same quan- 
tity of wool and 360,000,000 kilogs. of mutton. ^ 

‘It is easy to foresee how this result, which appears already so 
great for the British Isles, becomes enormous when speaking of Eng- 
land alone. England feeds two sheep per hectare, whilst tlie average 
for France is only two-thirds of a head ; and the produce of the 
English sheep being besides double that of the Frencl;^ it follows 
that the average return of an English sheep-farm is six times greater 
than a Frea^^ one.* 

The history of French homed cattle is a continuation of 
that of French sheep, and a singular contrast to that of the 
migi^ty stall-fed beasts of England. France possesses 10,000,000 

* computing the value of the wool, bides, tallow, and offal in 
the countries, M. de Lavergne estimates them both in France 

and in England at twelve millions sterling.^ It is, however, doubt- 
ful whether the average of the wool grown in E^nce equals that 

the British Isles in price. French wool in the nortbem and 
departments is abptit <he same in value as our inferic^ 
^ Kentish ; in the south only it rivals tim wools of 
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head of cattle; England and Wales 5»000,000; Scotland 
I^POO^OOO, and Ireland 2^000,000: but nothing is more op- 
posite than the breed, the destination, and the results of these 
animals. Cattle are raluable to man in four ways — for their 
labour as beasts of draught, their milk, their ^eat^ and their 
manure. A French ox is expected to work for his living ; the 
British bullock lives and dies in the otium cum dignitate of pas- 
tures and oil cake. In other words, the first use to which this 
animal is turned in France, is farm-labour, which is slowly and 
wastefully performed. For similar reasons, although France pos- 
sesses 4,000,000 of cows, and the United Kingdom 3,000,000^ 
three fourths of the French cows are not milch cows at all, as 
almost all the English cows are. The produce of our diuries 
(especially in cheese) is incalculably greater than that of France, 
both in quantity and value ; and one of the causes wluch con- 
tribute to this result is no doubt the' practice of rearing calves 
for the table, which prevails on the Continent far more than in 
England, where veal is justly regarded as the most uninterest- 
ing and unprofitable of meats. 

The. consumption of milk under every form is enormous among 
the English. Tiieir habits in this respect are those of past ages. 
Csesar said of them, long ago, Lacte et came vivunt. They are not 
in the habit of preparing their food with fat and oil, like most of the 
Frencli, but use butter for all culinary purposes ; cheese, too, appears 
at their principal repasts. The quantities of butter and cheese manu- 
factured throughout the whole extent of the British Isles exceed all 
belief. Cheshire alone produces cheese to the Talue of a million 
sterling, or twenty-five millions of francs annually. Not content 
with what their own dairies give, the English import butter and 
cheese from abroad ; and this circumstance, showing to wnat extent 
the national taste is carried, explains the reason why it is that the 
average price of milk with them is higher than in France. While 
our producers obtain at most ten centimes per litre ( Id, per quart) 
for their milk, the English get twenty centimes (2d,), 

‘ In fine, the milk produce of English cows may be reckoned at 
three milliards (three thousand millions) of litres, of which one mfl- 
liard goes to feed the calves, and two for the consumption of man* 
This gives an average of about one thousand litres for each cow. The 
production of France is probably at most two milliards, or at the rate 
of five hundred litres per head, of which at least one-harlf is coasomed 
by the calves. 

* Thus, while the French have only one milliard of litres to sell 
for human consumption, the English have two ; and as, in conse- 
quence of their large manufacturing population, they ob^fi double 
the price for their milk that we do, it follows that the dairy j^dnee 
of England is worth four times as much as it is in IVance. The 
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production of the two countries should, then, be represented by the 
following figures : — 

* France, I milliard of litres at 10 cents, 100 million firancs (4,000,000/.)* 

British Isles, 2 milliard of litres at 20 cents, 400 milUon francs ( 1^000,000/. j.' 

There is no dbubt that animals bred for labour and fattened 
after some years of hard work, produce a race , of inferior 
quality for the butcher ; and M. de Lavergne declares that * the 
* working of honied cattle, whether necessary or not, entails a 
‘loss instead of being profitable/ Yet-that loss falls to the lot 
of almost every French peasant who has a yoke of oxen to his 
plough. The effect of these mistaken arrangements on the weight 
and value of the meat killed is most striking. 

‘The comparative results of the two systems may be stited as 
follow^s; — 

‘ In France the number of cattle annually slaughtered is four mil- 
lions, producing a total of four hundred million kilogrammes of meat, 
at the rate of one hundred kilogs. average weight. Official statistics 
make it only three hundred millions. 

‘ In the British Isles the number annually slaughtered is two mil- 
lions of head, giving a total of five hundred million kilogrammes of 
meat, at the average of two hundred and fifty kilogs. 

‘ ‘ Thus with eight million head of cattle, and thirty million hectares, 
British agriculture produces five hundred million kilogs. of bt'ef; 
whilst France, with ten million head, and fifty-three million hec- 
tares, produces in all only four hundred million. 

‘ 'Fhis disproportion is perfectly explained, independently of the 
difference in race, by the difference in age of the animals slaugh- 
tered. The Fretich cattle are slaughtered either too soon or too late : 
the paramount necessity for maintaining cattle intended for labour 
obliges us to kill a great number of calves at that age when growth 
is most rl{)id. In our four millions. of head figure two and a half 
millions of calves, which, bn an average, give not more than lliirty 
kilogs. of meat; those that survive are not slaughtered until an age 
when growth has iegag ceased — that is to say, after the animal has 
for several years continued to consume food which has not s(M*ved to 
increase its weight. The English, on the contrary, kill their animals 
neither so young, because it is when young that they lay on flesh 
most rapidly, nor so old, because then they have ceased to increase : 
they seize the precise period when the animal has reached its maxi- 
mum growth.* ♦ 

* These calculations have been made with care but with extreme 
moderation, and it must be remembered that to the disgrace of this 
country we possess no comprehensive and accurate statistics of our 
agikNih^ral produce. Mr. Spaefaman gives the value of butchers’ 
all kinds slaughtered in the United Kingdom in 1851 at 
aB^nve *million8 sterling. This is probably an exaggeration ; but 
ascertained by the Smithfield commission that the value of the 
'^^^ttle alone sold in the metropolitan market was nearly five, millions. 
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It is unnecessary for us to dilate on tlje superior merits and 
value of English horses of almost every kind, though the 
French have undoubtedly some breeds of horses, especially the 
Percheron and the B^arnais, of wonderful hardiness, strength, 
and agility. Our pigsties produce at least double the amount 
of hams and flitches which can be found in? France, where 
indeed the pig generally looks like a guilty and despised fugi- 
tive. On the other hand, we have no hesitation in awarding 
the palm to the basse cour of France. Her poultry stands 
in lieu of a multitude. of rural deficiencies; whilst in this 
country, in spite of the recent invasion of gigantic and 
strident fowls from Cochin China, poultry is the luxury 
of the rich. The poule au pot enjoys amongst our neigh- 
bours the traditional celebrity reserved amongst ourselves 
to the flitch of bacon. Under circumstances the most discour- 
aging, there is not a traveller but has found in crossing the 
less frequented regions of France, that a satisfactory repast 
might after all be made with a roast chicken and an omelette. 
In France the annual value of egirs alone is estimated at 
4,000,000?. sterling, and nearly 1,000,000/, worth are imported 
from the Channel ports to this country.’ 

This deficiency in live stock, and the inferiority of French 
husbandry in breeding and fattening cattle for the butcher, is a 
fact of primary importance, not only to the pi ogress of agricul- 
ture, but to the entire socud condition of France. With a soil 
and population exceeding that of the United Kingdom by at 
least one-fourth, we have seen that the actual head of cattle 
maintained in France is hardly more numerous than that of this 
country, and very far below the produce of the animals fed in 
this country as regards weight of carcase and rapidity of growth. 
The first consequence of this state of things is to empoverish the 
husbandry of the empire. In France a much smaller propor- 
tion of the soil is laid down in those pastures, ^oots, and artificial 
grasses, which are especially used in rearing and fattening 
cattle ; a larger proportion of the soil is under com, but as the 
supply of natural and artificial manures is far less abundant 
tlian in Great Britain, the production of the lands under til- 
lage is considerably less. For a similar reason, the rotation of 
crops being imperfectly understood and practised, except upcm 
the most antiquated system, about one-eighth of the ataUe 
land is left fallow in each year ; and following the same train 
of causes and results, the returns of the land are proportion- 
ably low, and the produce of the land for Ehe sustenance 
of man proportionably less than in •this country. The radical 
condition of the foui^year course of Norfolk husbandry is 
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ihat the exhausting CfopB should iuvariahly he IbUowed by those 
which iwigorate soth and m such wka that the latter is to 
the former in a proportion of nearly three^to ona Thus out of 
19»000»000 of hectares under cultivation in the S^rttisk Isles, M. 
de Lavergne calculates that 15|000,009are devoted to the growth 
of food for livd stock, and at most 4,000^000 to that of man ; 
but in France only 9,000,000 hectares are appropriated to 
ameliorating crops, whilst the exhausting crops occupy double 
that area. This calculation reserves only twenty per cent, of 
land in Englandv to the production of com. It appears Axtm 
the agricultural statistics published last year (for eleven counties) 
tiiat there are about 570,000 farms in England and Wales 
averaging sixty-four acres each.* Of these sixty^four acres 
twenty-six are under tillage, twenty in grass, and eighteen in 
houses, gardens, roads, wood, and waste. Of the twenty-six 
acres under tillage six and a Iialf acres grow wheat. Under 
the influence of the present high prices of com, fanners have 
been very generally led to lay down a greater breadth of wheat 
during the past year, which is estimated by Mr. Caird at one 
fourth increase. It is evident that one of the advantages of the 
system of British agriculture is that a large extent of land, 
ca[)able of producing corn is, as it were, held in reserve, and 
that upon the occurrence of scarcity, the natural effect of high 
prices is to bring a larger area of land under cultivation for the 
food of man. French agriculture possesses this resource in 
a very inferior degree, for it can neither much extend the area 
of cereal cultivation, nor improve the condition of the land under 
it Indeed the first condition of an increase of com in France 
would be to reduce the area which produces it. For. the ex- 
perience of British agriculture has shown that the French ngro- 

* In these inquiries we are met at every step by the.^ant of agri- 
cultural returns which can be relied on. In Gotland some progress 
has been made by the enlightened exertions of the Highl^d and 
Agricultural Society and of their Secretary, Mr. Hall Maxwell. 
The, experiment which was begun in the counties of Boxburghshire, 
Haddingtonshire, and Sutherlwdsbire in 1853, has now \mn ex<- 
tended with some snccess to the whole northern portion of the island. 
Butin England the attempt to obtain voluntary statistical information 
has failed, and the machinery employed for the purpose proves insuf- 
ficient. Out of 570^000 blank schedules which were issued only 
^%€00 were returned filled. In Berkshire, for instance, out of 4300 
1800 remained unanswmred. In Norfolk only tihe returns 
tolerably Complete. This is a sofegent wbkb tea already been 
JE^deied by a Committee of the Bouae of Lmnis,, and ^ extreme 
t^^porbm^ of it ealU for the inkriteenee of the Xc^islaWe. 




noinicstl divisioii of the soil is infinitely lesi profitable for all tUe 
purposes of food and subsistenee tban that proYaiikrg in this 
country^ and to convinee his eoantryipen of ^ tUs foot is one 
of the prinoiMl objects of M. de Laveigne^ 'writings. The 
cultivated lands of the British Isles produce much mere food for 
cattle than the whole of France^ although tb^ comprise only 
two thirds the extent of soil; the (quantity of manure is prop&r- 
tionabiy three or four times greater ; the operations of husbandry 
are more com{dicated and more productive ; machinery has been 
largely introduced to assist them ; commerce lenda them her aid 
by fetching fertilising substances from distant parts of the 
world ; and the same causes which lead to this ext^rdinaiy 
development of animal life, contribute not less ^powerfully to 
stimulate the* production of those plants which are necessary to 
the existence of man. 

‘ With us (in France) the average production is thirteen and one-half 
bnshels of wheat and eleven of rye per acre, deducting seed,. Adding 
to this maiae and buckwheat, and dividing the whole by the number 
of hectares sown, the average result for each acre is rather more tlian 
seven bushels of wheat, about tiiree bushels of rye, and a little more 
than one bushel of mai'ze or buckwheat — making a total of about 
twelve bushels per acre. In England the production is twenty-eight 
bushels of wheat — say more than double in quantity, and in money 
value three times as inucli. This superiority is certainly not to be 
attributed, as in the case of the natural and artificial meadows and 
roots — and, to a certain extent, also with oats and barley — to the 
soil and climate, but to superior cultivation, which shows itself chiefly 
in limiting the wheat crop to the extent of land rendered fit for its 
production. 

Scotland and Ireland are included in the hbove estimate ; but 
taking England by itself, the results are much more striking. That 
small country, which is no larger than a fourth of France, alone pro- 
duces thirteen million quarters of wheat, six of barley, and twelve of 
oats. If France produced in the same |titio, her yield, deducting 
seed, would be fifty million quarters of wheat, and seventy of barley, 
oats, and other grain — equal to at least double her present produc- 
tion ; oind we ought to obtain more, considering the nature of our 
soil and eliinate, both much more favourable to cereals than the soil 
and climate of England. These facts verify this agricultural law — 
that, to reap largely of cereals, it is better to reduce than to extend 
the breadth of land sown / and that by giving the greatest space to 
the forage crops, not only is a greater quantity of butcher-mea^ milk, 
and wool obtain^, but a larger production of com also. France ,Wfil 
achieve similar results when she has covered her immense fn^ws 
with root and forage crops, and reduced the breadth qTher cereals hy 
several tnillions of heetaies.^ ^ 

If we foUow these calculations, into the^ g^ea mwtibe and 
returns of the agricultnlre of the two countries^ we nnd that 
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‘ France, taken as a ^'hole, produces 100 francs per hectare, Eng- 
land proper produces 200. The animal produce alone of an English 
farm is equal to at least the total produce of a French farm of equal 
area — all the vegetable production being additional. Taking onlj 
the three principal kinds of domestic animals-^ sheep, oxen, and 
pigs — and not tiding poultry into account, the English obtain from 
these four times more than we de in butcher-meat, milk, and wool. 
Among the vegetable products, whilst the French soil does not pro- 
duce quite one hectolitre and a half of wheat per hectare, the Eng 
lish soil produces three ; and it gives, besides, Uve times more potatoes 
for human consumption.’ 

* By the census of lb41, the total population of the United Kingdom 
was 27,000,000 of souls, and that of France 34,000,000. Thus while 
the United Kingdom maintained nearly one head per hectare, Franco 
maintained only one per hectare and a half.* 

Or taking the money value of the agriculture of the two 
countries, 

* With respect to the average value of the land, Which is usually 
estimated by its productiveness, that of England proper was worth 
40i. per acre, or 2.500 francs per hectare ; and the rest of the United 
Kingdom, exclusive of the Highlands of Scotland, about one-half of 
this figure, or 1250 francs. The Highlands of Scotland, with their 
uncultivated lands, were worth, at most, 2/. per acre. Deducting 20 
per cent, from these prices, we obtain for England an average of .32/., 
for the Highlands 325., and 16/. for the rest of the United King- 
dom. 

‘The cultivated lands of the northern half of France may be worth, 
on an average, 24/. per acre, and those of the southern half 107. 
Valuing the 8,000,000 hectares of uncultivated lands at 2/, and the 
8, OOP, 000 of forest grounds at 10/., we find a general average of 16/. 
per acre.' • 

‘ Thus a comparative 'examination of agricultural products, the 
number of the population, and the money value of the land, all com- 
bine to prove, upon the most moderate estimates, that, previously to 
1848, the product of British agriculture, taken as a who(e> was to tlie 
product of French ^agriculture over an equal surface as 135 to 100 ; 
and if we compare England alone with the whole of France, the 
former prMuced at least twice as much as the latter*’ 

It is evident that if these conclusions are correct (and we 
apprehend that M. de X^avergne has been led to underrate ratlier 
than to overrate the productive powers of British agriculture, 
in the absence of an authentic system of agricultural statistics), 
they materially affect the wealth and .the social condition of 
France. They show that the supply of food raised from the 
soil of that fertile and favoured land is not only far below that 
which is obtained under less favourable natural conditions in this 
igljgt ay ; .but that the populaticm must of necessity be more scan- 
piPlred^ and with inferior kinds of food ; and that the profits of 
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husbandry are considerably below the standa^^d they have reached 
in this country. 

The scientific researches recently published by M. Payen of 
the French Institute on the public alimentation of France 
confirm in a striking manner the inferences drawn by M. de 
Lavergne from the condition of ^French husbanSry. To use a 
familiar expression^ the French nation have not enough to eat 
even to supply the natural wants of the human frame, and this 
deficiency is especially marked in relation to animal food. M. 
Payen has calculated that the whole amount of the animal food 
consumed annually in France, including meat, fowls, fish, cheese, 
eggs, &c., 13 980 millions of kilogrammes, which, divided amongst 
the population of the empire, gives 28 kilogrammes per head per 
annum, or only 76 grammes — about one-sixth of a pound— per 
diem. The average consumption of the whole population ought 
to be 160 grammes per diem, or 58 kilogrammes per annum, so 
that the actual supply of animal food to the French people is 
barely half what it ought td be. The consumption of meat by 
the English navvies employed on the Rouen Railway was 660 
grammes, or one pound and a quarter per diem, which is an 
enormous allowance : but tliere is no doubt that the average- 
consumption of meat by the population of Great Britain is far 
greater than that of thc.Frcnch, and it would be interesting to 
ascertain how far the physical deterioration of the standard of 
growth among the French is the result of an inadequate supply 
of nutritious food. 

To complete this comparison of the rural economy of England 
and France M. de Lavergne enters upon the question of the 
burdens on land, rents, profits, and wages iniboth countries — a 
subject of extreme diflSculty from the dissimilarity^ of almost all 
tlie conditions under which laud is held in France and in Great 
Britain. Laud in France is free from the charges of poor rates 
and tithes, but it supports a heavy land tax and duties of suc- 
cession and registration, from which the real property of this 
country is, or was till a very recent period, exempt. Wages are 
somewhat higher in England, but 30 English labourers will do 
the work of 40 Frencli ones, and the English labourer is accus^ 
tomed to be better elothed, better lodged, and better fed than 
his neighbour across the Channel. Rent in England is com- 
puted by M. de Lavergne at double the average of rents of 
France, and the profits of laud south of Tweed at three 
times that of his own country. 

These extraordinary diifcrences arc undoubtedly attributable 
to a great variety of causes, amongst which the progress of 
scientific agriculture, the expenditure on the land of large 
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amounts of capital derived frcnn other sources, and the energy 
of the peopld claim the first place. But it must be confessed 
that the political^ and social eondition of England during the 
Idst fixty years has been far more favourable to the successful 
cvdtivation of the soil than' that of France. Within that 
period two orUhree generations of an opulent .nnd intelli- 
gent race of country gentlemen and farmers have gone on 
steadily to promote the ^ork of improvement in this country; 
whilst in France the soil has been torn from tlic liands of its 
former proprietors, confiscated, parcelled out anew, subjected 
to the iryuries of invasion and to the shocks of repeated in- 
ternal revolutions. On the basis of a highly democratic state 
of society it is probable that the subdivision of landed tenures 
among the peasantry is one of the best countervailing forces to 
the instability of the government, but it can hardly be shown 
that this condition of the soil tends to develop its productive 
powers or to promote the agricultural wealth of the jiation. 
M. de Lavergne argues the disputed question of large and small 
landetl estates with great candour and moderation ; and the first 
result of his inquiries is materially to abate the exaggeration 
which prevails on the Continent as to the concentration of 
landed projierty in England, and the exaggeration which pre- 
vails in England as to tlie subdivision of" landed property in 
France. It is difficult to persuade foreigners who are super- 
ficially acquainted with this country, that the lands ol Britain 
are not exclusively entailed upon ihe favoured descendants of 
the Norman barons; it is equally difficult to persuade English- 
men that there are still in France many estates equal to those 
of our landed gentry. M. de Lavergne says. 


‘ In France there are about 100,000 landed proprietors who pay 
upwards of 300 francs of direct taxes, and whose fortunes average 
those of the mass of the English proprietors. Of tbesi^ 50,000 pay 
500 francs and up|{irards. ’ Estates of 500, 1000, and 2000 hectares 
are frequently to be met with, and territorial fortunes of 25,000 to 
100,000 francs^d upwards of rent are not altogether unknown. We 
may have prol^jy about 1000 large proprietors, who for extent of 
domain rival ^.second grade of Englisli landlord^i, by far tlie most 
numerous of fhe class. It is true we have proportionably fewer of 
them than our neighbours, and immediately following our chateaued 
gentry swarm the host of small proprietors, whilst the English gentry 
hqg|g([yl||eir backs the immense iiels of the aristocracy. To this ex- 
t fihly to this extent, it is cdrrect to say that property is more 
ated ip England than it is in France, 
ince, dowries to married daughters reconstitute in part what 
^ , f succession destroys. In England, if real property is not 
ided, ^movable Jis ; and in a country wherfc personal property is 
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so considerable, this division cannot faiU tbrougli sales and purchases, 
to exercise an induence upon the partition of fixed property. The 
more rapid increase of population with our neighbours, is, in its 
turn, another element whicii ^stribates property. . In fact, pro- 
perties are bdng oonetaudy divided in iEingland, ahd^ every day new 
country restdences are eonstniCted for new country gentlemen ; at 
the same time, many properti^ are being reconstituted in France^ 
and tlie assessment returns show that the increase in the number of 
the large is greater than that of the smalL’ 

It is rash to affirm by any general proposition that large or 
small properties promote or restrict the production of agricul- 
tural wealth. The .result depends altogether on the circum- 
stances of the case. In the county of Sutherland the Duke’s 
vast estates arc far more productive to his tenantry and to him- 
self than if they were subdivided between a few thousand High- 
land tacksmen ; but in the Island of Jersey, where the land is 
tilled like a garden, the soil is profitably farmed in the smallest 
possible holdings at enormous rents. 

One otlier cause of the acknowledged superiority of Bri- 
tish husbandnr may be noticed in connexion with the tenure 
of land. In England and Scotland, the farmer generally holds 
his lauds of the owner subject to precise covenants which he 
cannot break, and which impose upon him that system of 
cultivation which science and experience have shown to be 
best adapted to the permanent advantage of the soil, and he 
^as claims on the landlord to enable him to carry this sys- 
tem into effect. .The mutual stipulations of two interested 
parties compel both of them to adhere to certain rules. In 
France the farmer is far more frequently the proprietor of his 
farm, but in that capacity he is at liberty to do whatever his 
ignorance, his prejudices, or his pressing interests suggest. The 
probability is that this course is frequently at variance with that 
which the permanent benefit of the land would prescribe. 

Another of the most important causes of the progress and supe- 
riority of this country in its rural economy is the constant 
reaction upon the land of wealth derived from other sources of 
commercial and manufacturing enterprise, and the tendency in- 
herent in our society to perpetuate in the form of landed pro-» 
perty all that is most prized by Englishmen. The love of the 
country, with its manjy sports, its healthy pursuitl, its lociil 
administrative occupations, and ifs preponderating share lof poli- 
tical influence, is one of the chief characteristics of English life. 
Who shall say how much these influences and these pursuits 
serve to mitigate the heat of party warfare, to sober the vehe- 
meuce of ambition, and to assign a career of .modest usefulness 
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to a large class of our countrymen ? In no other country has so 
much of the best energy and intelligence of the nation been 
directed to the advancement of rural economy, and in no other 
country have the same results been obtained. We are not dis- 
posed to renew the discussion — long since concluded alike by 
argument and by experience — of the necessity of protection to 
British agriculture, but if any further proof were required of 
the utter superfluity of such protective laws we should find it 
in this testimony of an impartial foreign agronomist to the in- 
disputable superiority of the condition and productions of the 
land in this country ; and if we could pause to examine the 
more deeply seated causes of the stability of our institutions, 
they might be traced to the same elements as those which have 
promoted our rural economy. In 1848 Europe was startled, 
and France was shaken with a paroxysm of terror, by the dis- 
covery that formidable agrarian discontent existed in that 
country, and that the Revolution, no longer confined to the 
streets of Paris or Lyons, threatened the rights of landed property 
itself in many of the rural departments. One or two years of 
scarcity had preceded that convulsion; the people had suffered 
great hardships; and it is extremely pn)bal)le that thcinsuflSciency 
of food from t\ie inadequate cultivation of the soil was one of 
the causes which again let loose upon France the calamities of 
a revolution. Two hundred years ago the agriculture of France 
was more advanced than that of Great Britain, and during the * 
17th century France constantly exported corn to this country.. 
But from the Revolution of 1688 and the War of Succession 
the current turned. England has never ceased to advance in 
population, in wealth, and in agricultural produce ; France, on 
the contrary, fell into a condition of misery which was perfectly 
frightful, and which broke forth at last in the tempest of 1789. 
The Marquis d’Argenson wrote in 1739, "" 

‘ The real evil — that which undernuiics the kingdom, and cannot 
fail 10 bring ruin upon it — is, that at Versailles they shut their eyes 
too much to the distressing state of things in the provinces. In my 
own day® have observed a gradual decrease of wealth and popula- 
tion in France. We have the present certainty that misery has be- 
come general to an unheard-of degree. While 1 write, in the midst, 
of jtrofound peace, with indications, if not ^f an abundant, at least of 
an average ^larvest, men are dying around us, like flies, of want, and 
eating grass. The provinces of Maine, Arigoumois, Touraine, Haut- 
Poitou, Perigord, Orleanais, Berry, are the most wretched, and the 
distress is advancing towards Versailles. The Duke of Orleans 
lately laid before the Council a piece of bread, which we got for him, 
made of ferns : in placing it upon the king's table, he said, Sire, 
here is what your subjects live upon,^' * • 
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No doubt the changes of the last half century have immensely 
improved the condition of France, and probably none of the 
larger states of the Continent have advanced more rapidly ; but the 
race of population against food is an incessant struggle, in which 
life itself can only be sustained by the exerciSe of the whole 
intelligence and energy of man ; and amongst the elements of 
success not tlie least important are freedom and good govern- 
ment. A member of the constitutional party in France may be 
permitted to say with authority, 

* It is perfectly evident, then, that both in France and England 
agricultural development has followed in the train of good govern- 
ment. The rural change which took place in France between 1760 
and 1848, liad already taken place in England between 1650 and 
1800; the producing causes in botli cases were the same. The dif- 
ference between England under the Stuarts and in the time of Pitt, 
is tlie same as that of France under Louis XV. and Louis PJiilippe. 
Hut this does not apply to France and England alone. In ancient 
as well as in modern times, agricultural prosperity came and went 
witli the mode of governnu'nt. Republican Rome cultivated its fields 
admirably ; enslaved Rome neglected them. Spain, during the middle 
ages, did wonders in cultivation, while the Spain of Philip II. ceased 
to work. Switzerland and Holland fertilise rugged mountains and 
lio[>cles3 marshe.^ ; the Sicilian starves on the most fertile soil. As 
Montesquieu remarks, in his Esprit des Loisy “It is not fertility but 
liberty, which cultivates a country.” 

* The true ballast of the body politic — the salt of society, that 
whicli Iiolds it togetiier — is the country feeling. This feeling, no 
doubt, is of an aristocratic kind, but it is not aristocracy itself ; both 
may exist independently. British aristocracy has made common 
cause with the country feeling, and this is what constitutc.s its 
strength ; French aristocracy holds itself aloof from it, and herein lies 
its weakness. In England, the country life of the upper classes has, 
in the first place, produced energetic and high-minded habits, out of 
which tile Constitution has taken its rise; and then, owing to these 
very habits, liberty has been prevented from running into excesses. 
Tins liberal and conservative element has been wanting to us in 
France. In our own day as formerly, absenteeism has etfccled, even 
in a political point of view, nearly all the mischief; and this is the 
reason why those two apparently distinct causes of prosperity — 
liberty without revolutions, aud the country feeling — are really 
but onc.^ 

Our limits forbid ns to accompany M. dc Lavergne on his 
agricultural excursions through the British Isles, though we do 
not remember to have met with a pleasanter guide) but4o one 
point we propose briefly to direct our attention, because this 
volume enables us to produce the evidence of a competent and 
impartial witness on a subject which is perpetually and grossly 
misrepresented — we mean the condition of the Highlands. 
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Whatever naay be said of Bntish agriculture is of course true 
d fortiori of that of Scotland^ aQd we venture to affirm tiiat the 
present century has nowhere witnessed more beneficial changes 
than in the Highland counties of Scotland. But we are told 
these changes have been br^fught about by the brutal depapula-* 
tion of the country ; that the great Highland proprietors prefer 
sheep and deer to men ; and that to increase their rentals they 
have sacrificed their clansmen. To corroborate these state- 
mcnts, it is said — and we do not dispute the fact — that the 
Northern counties^ which liad for the last century supplied a con- 
stant succession Of the hardiest and bravest troops to the British 
army, can now barely be persuaded to raise a company of militia ; 
and that the source of those valiant Highland regiments has 
been extinguished by an illiberal and impolitic persecution. It 
is not difficult to show that the original facts are thus entirely 
misstated, and consequently that the inference drawn from them 
is totally erroneous. 

M. de Lavergne has given his readers a very dispassionate 
account of the past and present condition of the Highlands. 
There was a time, when although the Highland population did 
not exceed 250,000 or 300,000 souls scattered over 10,000,000 
of acres, the scanty produce of the uncultivated soil was still 
insufficient for the subsistence of these mountaineers. They 
supplied by rapine what they, could not obtain by industry, and 
the progress of the race was arrested frequent famine and 
perpetual war. In such a state of things military service was the 
most welcome resource of this people. The Highlanders of 
the last century belonged to those who 

' ^ their stormy mansidn tread, 

And fo^e a churlish soil for scanty bread ; 

No pr<^uct there the* barren hills afford, ^ 

But iQaD and steel, the soldier and his sword.’ 

But their condition in their own glens was that half-savage state 
of which Mr. Macaulay has just given to the world so vivid a pic- 
tui^. Conquest and the advance of dvilisation giadually changed 
this life of privation and of. insecurity. Since 1745, the High- 
landers have home an honourable part in the achievements of 
the British army, and they ^ntinued to furnish larjge bodies of 
recruits tbrougl^ut the last war ; but in the exact pro^rtion in 
which Iheir .wants have' been satisfied, tlieir weara . incmsed, 
axid^,^iT education improved, they have shown itiOre tjlite for 
jg gj SWjftural labour and less eagerness for tlib pre^mon bf arms. 
^^iraUogetber incorrect fo stf^te that' in the^ oourse ^of the 
iHx hilf century Ihe [mpulation of the ^!^%h^iid counties has 
^weseased : oa -me oontrairy, it has hu^ly iacreasadj as will 
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be seen from tlic following paitieulars taken from the Census 
returns : — 



1801. 

1811. 

1881. 

1831. 

1841. 

't 

,l8dl. 

InTcrn«ss 

72,672 

77,671 

89,961 

94,797 

97,799 

96,328 

Koss and 
Cromarty 

56,318 

60,853 

68,762 

74,820^ 

78,655 

82,625 

Sutlicrland 

23,117 

23,629 

23,840 

25,518 

S4,782 

25,771 

Argylc 

81,277 

* 86,541 

97,316 

! 

100,973 

I 

97,371 

68,567 


But this progress of the population has been accompanied by 
a far more rapid increase in the wealth of every class in the 
Highlands. The breed of sheep and cattle has been greatly 
improved, and tho^e counties which at the commencement of 
this century barely provided a subsistence for their inhabitants^ 
now ship off large quantities of live and dead stock by regular 
steamers, to the Southern markets. The farms along the coast 
of Ross-shire and Sutherland would not disgrace the Lothians, 
and their produce amidy remunerates the landlords and tenants 
who have combined cafutal and industry for their improvement. 
Probably, there is no part of the kingdbm in which the labour- 
ing agricultural classes live in greater prosperity, for the demand 
for labour is extreme, and wages arc [)roportionably high. The 
progress of cultivation may even be traced steadily ascending to 
the corrics of the hills, and converting swampy and unsheltered 
mcKirs into pasture, wood, or arable land. With these employ- 
ments, with these advantages before him, the Highlander of 
1855 has few of the temptations or the privations which con- 
verted his forefathers into freebooters or soldiers of fortune. 
The recruiting-serjeiint has but little attraction for a man who 
can earn fifteen or eighteen shillings a week ; and the apparent 
abatement of military ardour amongst the Highland population 
is in truth no proof that this population is less brave or less nu- 
merous than of old, but simply that from being the most poor 
and wretched portion of our fellow^ountrymen, it is now rapidly 
becoming one of the most independent and prosperous. These 
are the results of what were termed the clearances of the High- 
land estates, whi<^ consisted in the removal of a set of fauinan 
beings from a copditiot^ little better than that of beasts to a 
state in which they have had every incitement to industry and 
success. M. de Laver^ne has done justice to the wisdom, fore- 
sight, and humanity with which the late Mr. James Loch con- 
duct^ these important operations in Sutherland, and po the 
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benefits they have conferred not only on the Duke of Suther- 
land and the other great Highland proprietors, but on every in- 
habitoiit of that country, file has utterly confuted and exposed 
the misrepresentations to which M. de Sismondi gave currency 
on this subject ; and he has established to demonstration the 
fact that an insufficiency of production, owing to the neglect 
of an enlightened system of rural economy, is but another name 
for barbarism, and constitutes one of the greatest dangers to 
which society c«an be exposed. ^ Europe has long given the peo- 
ple of England credit for maritime enterprise, and for skill in 
the manufacturing arts ; but M. de Lavergne is the first tra- 
veller who has shown that results of equal importance have been 
obtained by the application of capital, science, and industry to 
our ’rural economy, and that the tastes and interests of a very 
large j)ortion of the British nation are quite as closely linked to 
agriculture as they arc to our naval power or our commercial 
activity. This fact entitles his book to a most favourable re- 
ception amongst us. 


Art. IV. — Das Lchcn des Ministers Freihcrrn vom Stein, By 
G. II. Pertz. Berlin. 6 vols. 8vo. 1849-1855. 

Tt is to be feared that few English readers will master a Life 
of Baron Stein, extending over rix closely printed octavo 
volumes ; but those who have leisure for the task, will find that 
Mr. Pertz is not only a biographer, but a valuable contributor to 
modern history. The most important part of his work relates 
to the final coalition against Mapoleon, and to the subseejuont 
tran'^actions of the Congress of Vienna: but the whple of Stein’s 
public career is interesting in itself, and it is recorded by the 
learned editor of the ‘Monumenta Germania; llistofica’ with 
conscientious and characteristic fidelity. The narration connects 
the existing political condition of Europe with a state of society 
which has almost wholly passed away. The high-born , baron of 
the Holy, Roman Empire, the active member of the adminis- 
trative hierarchy established by Frederick the Great, took 
a prominent part in the overthrow of Napoleon, and in the 
political arrangements which still regulate the relations of the 
l^urmMj|i Powers. The history derives unity and interest 
’s marked and commanding individuality. No Gcr- 
mMD^esman of recent times has been regarded with so 
a feeling of deference and respect. Correspondents of 
appear habitually to have addressed him as a 
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superior. Eoyal personages received him almost as an equal, 
and often submitted in silence to his rebukes. 

Hot-tempered, imj^etuous in language and in action, he gave 
frequent and just oiience to all with whom he was brought in 
contact: but the genuine greatness of his nature is shown 
by the love and esteem which he commanded notwith- 
standing his defects. It is not surprising that W'omen of 
superior understanding and cultivation should have been pecu- 
liarly attracted to his society. Men are less indulgent or more 
susceptible ; and it is evident that the rough and domineering 
manner, which accompanied Stein’s vigorous character, offered 
many impediments to his success in the ordinary intercourse of 
business. But, if he made enemies unnecessarily, he had 
many persevering friends, who returned to him again and 
again, even when they had been repelled by his harshness or in- 
justice. Time softened to a great degree his asperities of temper, 
while it relieved them by a humorous consciousness of eccen- 
tricity. In his later years the aged statesman became com- 
})arativcly courteous and amiable. That some of his early 
warmth remained under the ashes may be inferred from a con- 
versation with Niebuhr at Rome. Stein had thought proper to 
remonstrate with his friend lor. absenting himself from the 
administration of the sacrament, and also for suggesting as an 
excuse some feeling of animosity, probably against his official 
superior Prince Hurdenberg: Geheimrathy he said; "you 

* know we must forgive our enemies.’ * Why,’ urged Niebuhr, 

* your Excellence hates Count A.’ ‘ Hate him ! ’ replied his 

Excellence, ^ No — but if I met him in the street, I would spit 

* in his face.’ 

Henry Frederick Charles, Baron Stein of Stein ’ {von uni 
ziim Stt'in)y was born in 1757, at his father’s castle of Stein, in 
Nassau. The youngest of four brothers, he^was selected by the 
partiality of his mother as representative of hi^ wealthy and 
ancient house^ The family compact by which this singular and 
unjust arrangement was carried out, provided that the chosen 
heir alouc should marry, while the daughters were only to ally 
themselves with faalilio^ as noble as their own. Two of themi 
had the good fortune to comply with the condition : the third, 
Baroness Maruiiinc, became Canoncss and eventually Abbess of 
the Protestant Cloiiter of Wallerstein, in Homburg. The 
Baro^is of Stein held a high rank among the inimedia,te hobility 
of the Rhine. Their principal estate of Nassau had passed from 
father to son for nearly 700 years. The Minister was the last 
of his race. ^ In him,’ says his biographer, * the ancient stem 
‘ attained its perfection and its close.’ M. Pertz seems to forget 
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ihat'tibtee vigorons buds had been pruned away to make room 
for the consummate flower. 

Stehi’e position as a reigning baron, holding in eapite of the 
German Crown, exercised a ^strong influence on his political 
opimons. The immediate nc^ility, in common with the free 
cities and with the ecclesiastical princes, had for ages opposed 
the attempts of the great feudatbries to complete the disru])tion 
of the Lmpire. The allegiance of a Baron Stein was naturally 
given neither to Nassau nor to Prussia, but to Germany. No 
statesman advocated so earnestly at Vienna the restoration of 
the old German kingdom, even though the Imperial sceptre 
must have been entrusted to the unworthy hands of Francis of 
Austria. The name of Stein suited well the solid and angular 
character of its owner. In after years the laborious fancy of 
Iherary patriots delighted to work out the coincidence in detail. 
In many a lumbering verse they celebrated the Ur^ Stein of 
primeval granite, the Grund*Stein on which the fabric of free- 
dom was to be built, the JSdel^ Stein the brightest jewel in the 
Crown, and the Eck^ Stein at the head of the corner. 

Even Mr. Pertz’s industiy has failed to discover materials for 
Steiu^s earlier days. At the University of 
Gottingen he appears to have devoted himself to the study of 
history and politics, especiaHy in the works of English authors. 
^Dirongh life he professed himself a disciple of Adam Smith, 
thou^ in practical conclusions he often violated the principles 
of his master. ' Almost alone among his contemi)oraries, he 
preserved to the last the religious faith of his childhood. The 
eon^ntration of his vigorous intellect on subjects of more im- 
mediate interest seems to have neutralised the attraction of those 
pfnlpsopbical simulations which had already begun to agitate 
the Gennan universities. His personal conduct waa,' according 
to his own testimony, unusually strict and regular. Many 
year* aftefwards, the Duke of Saxe Weimar, observing Stein’s 
disapproval the freedom with which he had spoken on certain 
moT^^ questions, attacked him individually, — * Come, Herr 
^ Minister, you know very wdl, yon were no better than the 
^ rest of us, when you were young.^ * In the first place,’ 
Stein replied, ^that is not true. If it was, it would be no 

* business of your highness ; and I think it highly unbecoming 

* in a German prince to talk so kxly in the presence of n set of 

custom the eighteenth century, which is etill far 
a German chose his coutitry as he selected his 
IMPmoq. Stein’s fadier ^^eceo|Mt a post nt the Electoral 
0Sulrti.e( Mayence. The ddest his disinherited sons, a 
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knight of the German or Teutonic Order^ became a soldier and 
diplomatist in the service of Prussia. The second, also a knight 
of the Order, won distinction in .the Austrian a^my: The 
third, after holding a French commission, fell into poverty and 
disgrace. Charles von Stein had been destined by his family 
for the position of an Aulic Councillor at Vienna ; but admira* 
tion for Frederick the Great, and a family connexion with the 
Minister yr)n Heinitz, determined his choice in favour of the 
Prussian, civil service. In 1780, at the early age of twenty- 
three, he was appointed a Beferendary in the Department of 
Mines and Foundries, over which Heinitz at the time presided. 
Under Frederick, even high-bom aspirants to office were com- 
pelled to work in earnest. Attendance on lectures in mine- 
chemistry, were as indispensable as the 
daily task of recording the decisions of the board. The king’s 
minute attention to details is curiously illustrated by his hesi- 
tation in confirming Stein’s api)ointment, after two years’ ser- 
vice, as a member of the boai*d. * Oberbergrath 1 ’ he said to 
Heinitz, * that is a little too much (ein hisgen viet) : what* has 
* he done to deserve it?’ The minister was, in this instance, 
enabled to satisfy his master; but administrative reformers 
will probably admire the interference of the Sovereign in the 
appointment of an unsalaried third-class clerk. The collapse, 
however, of the Prussian monarchy under Frederick’s common- 
place successors, shows the fundamental unsoundness of a con- 
stitution which requires the constant superintendence of a man 
of genius. 

In 1784, Stein entered on a sphere of provincial activity, in 
which he was occupied for twenty years. The post of Super- 
intendent of Mines in Westphalia, with a seat in the local 
Government,' first gave him an opportunity of displaying bis rare 
administrative powers. In 1788 he was promoted to a higher 
rank in his department; in 1793 be became President of the 
Board of War and Domains for the County of Mark and for 
Cleve. In 1796 he was appointed President-General {Ob^ 
prdsiderU) of all the Westphalian Boards. The various duties 
of these offices were not unlike those which are discharged by 
the Engliidi civil servants in India. The Councillor of Mteea 
was charged with the management of the public coal -mines 
and iron works. , The functions of the Director of D^mne in- 
cluded the management of roads, rivers, and fadeo^; The 
Chief-President of Westplmlia governed a district ooistamiag 
fadf^-million of inhabitants, collecting the reyenue^ making the 
roads, impoving ihe navigation of rivers, and supermtending 
the police. It is said that Stem’s pablio works are still re- 
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membered in Westphalia: but it is not probable that official 
managcraent of mines and factories can ever rival the achieve- 
ments of private enterprise. Stein was esteemed the most 
accomplished administrator of his time; but bis long experience 
led him to the conviction that the Prussian system of official in- 
terference was thoroughly defective and wasteful. In his later 
life he lost no opportunity of denouncing bureaucracy and 
paperasserie (red-tapism), or of dwelling on the comparative 
cheapness and efficiency of the less elaborate State machinery 
which is employed in England. 

If Stein had preferred diplomatic employment to an adminis- 
trative career he might easily have satisfied his ambition, for so 
early as 1784 he was cmjiloyed in a negotiation of some im- 
portance with the Elector of Mayence. The internal politics 
of Germany on the eve of the great revolutionary war a])pcar 
strangely obsolete ; but the transactions which are fully recorded 
by Mr. Pertz are interesting to the historical student. The 
Ecclesiastical Archchancellor of the Empire had, by the inju- 
dicious policy of Joseph II., been detached from the interests 
of Austria. In common with the other Princes whose position 
was menaced, the Ele(ftor turned to Prussia, where the aged 
king was still determined on maintaining the balance of j) 0 \ver 
which liis arras and policy had first established. Confident in 
his alliance with Catherine II., and in his family connexion 
with Louis XVL, the Emperor was rapidly encroaching on the 
rights of the German potentates, and on the franchises of the 
cities ; and for the second time he was planning the incorpora- 
tion of Bavaria into his hereditary States. Stein was employed, 
on the recommendation of lleinitz, to sound the Court of 
Mayence with respect to the League of which Frederick had 
determined tp become the head. The young diplomatist was 
opposed by the Ffench Minister, Count O’Kclly ; by the Aus- 
trian* Trautmannsdorff ; and by the Russian KomanZoff, son of 
the M|U|dml, and afterwards himself Chancellor of the Empire. 
The rijfettion, however, was simplified by the eagerness of the 
Elect dRo accept the offered support of Prussia. It was only 
necessary to preface the conclusion of the business by the 
proper affectation of delay and mystery, and to conduct with 
fitting activity the intrigues with male and female courtiers, 
which were indispensable preliminaries to any j)rincely decision. 

Ecclesiastical States presented the additional peculimty^ 
ffi&t every suAfi^ive incumbent was expected, is at the Vatican, 
to reveiyjilMfolicv of his predecessor. It was expedient, 
^i^||m|BPbbtainiDg the asseiit of the Elector, to win over 
successor, Baron von Dalberg. The attempt was 
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unsuccessful^ inasmuch as the cautious pMate had nothing to 
gain by pledging himself to the cause of Prussia. At a later 
period Dalberg’s devotion to Napoleon was rewarded by the 
Grand Duchy of Wurtzburg, and by the Primacy of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. His heir, the Duke df Dalberg, when 
French ambassador at the Congress of Vienna, proposed to pay 
a visit to Stein ; but the Minister took little pains to conceal 
his antipathy to a Dalberg who had condescended to become 
a Frenchman. * Tell him,' was the answer to the courteous 
overture, ^ that if he comes as ambassador from the King of 

* France, he shall be welcome ; if he visits me in his private 
^ capacity, 1 will have him pitched down stairs.’ 

In 1802 the bishopric of Miiostcr was divided among several 
of the neighbouring princes, the largest share falling to Prussia. 
Stein was charged with the apportionment of territory, and 
with the organisation of the new province ; a thankless task, as 
the inliabitants were naturally dissatisfied with the transfer of 
their allegiance, and suspicious of a Protestant Government. 
The Prussian commissioner, however, although himseli a mem- 
ber of the reformed confession, entertained the most cordial 
feelings to the rival Church. The Dean of Munster, Count 
Spiegel, afterwards Archbishop of Cologne, used his influence 
in the chapter and in the district to allay the public dissatis- 
faction ; and many of the principal functionaries willingly trans- 
ferred their services to their new superior. During the short 
remainder of his Westphalian administration St^ein resided prin- 
cipally at Munster, where he shared the occupation of the 
episcopal palace with the commander of the forces. General 
Bliicher. His provincial career terminated with his appoint- 
ment, in 1804, to the post of Mini'fter of Finance. 

Innumerable proofs of the energy and ability which had been 
for twenty years employed in promoting the interests of the 
province, may be found at length in the pagfts of Pertz. Few 
heads of departments have governed so vigorously, or effected 
so many administrative reforms. Above all his other qualities, 
Stein was distinguished by his skill in the selection of subor- 
dinates, and by success In making himself obeyed. Beloved 
and feared, he had in his countenance and character ^ that which 
^ men would fain call Mjister — authority.’ His reprimands 
were singularly plain-spoken. In a minute preserved by his 
biographer, a public functionary is recorded as chargeable with 

* a malignant coarseness {galllchte grobheit)^ which exposes him 
^ to the hatred of his inferiors, and to the contempt of indepen- 
‘ dent observers.’ ‘ The brutal conduct ’ of the delinquent is 
attributed to ignorance and presumption ; and he is not unrea- 
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fionably miaitaced with*the loss of an office which he dischargee 
with * misanthropic bitterness and illegality.’ It must be re* 
membeitd^ in justice to the Chi^ President, that his strong 
language was by no means iiSbd exduinvely in dealings with hk 
snbordinatea • . ^ ' 

It is to be regretted that there is little record of Stein’s 
private and domestic lifel In 1792 he married Countess Wil- 
helmina Walmoden, daughter of the Hanoverian general of that 
name, who was hin^lf a 6dn of George II. and Lady Yarmouth. 
The courtship was free from romance, as became a match so 
equal and suitable. . The business-like method of German mar- 
riages prevailed over the fervid and impetuous temper which 
the lover often exhibited on occasions of less importance. In a 
letter written in the manner of 1792 , he infanns his corre- 
spondent, Msidame von Berg, that he is anxious, before making 
up his mind in favour of Countess Wilhelinina, to sec a certain 
Charlotte Diede, whom his sister strongly recommends. In 
September the Wahnoden star is in the ascendant. Madame 
von Benp is requested to excuse him froM a visit to Berlin, 
because he intends to marry before the spring Probably it 
‘ will be Countess Wilbelmina Walmoden, unless I find soine- 

* thing very extraordinary at Ziegenberg ; then I shall take 

* a tour in Switzerland.’ The fair Charlotte was not destined 
to accompany the tourist. Wilbelmina finally triumphed in 
Deceniber ; and it is satisfactory to find that on the whole their 
marriage was Y-easonably happy. The young Baroness Stein 
discharged faithfully her duties as a wife and as a mother ; and 
her husband, who bad always respected her, finally learned to 
love her with all the tenacity of his serious and earnest nature. 
On her premature death she left two daughters ; but the male 
line and the ancient name of Stein became extinct. 

In 1804 Stein succeeded his old patron, Heink^, in the 
Prussian Ministry \)f Finance. The King hesitated long before 
he placed in so important a department a functionary whom he 
respected for his ability, but disliked on account of his origi- 
nality and independence. Frederick William HI. entertained 
a truly royal antipathy to genkis; but he was conscieuliot^, 
and open to conviction. Ilia cabinet counseUor, or private 
secretary, Bey me, succeeded in overcoming hk objections, and 
the n|j|i;|tnfnister apeedily satisfied all observers of hk pre- 
eminei^litness for Im office. Within, a few months the excise 
waa r4tdjusted,'the salt duties were placed on a hew footing, 
tb^)t;i^oval of nu^rous transit dues established an internal 
pjF€ree trade ; and tbC whole machinery of revenue waa 
and riuidjhBted. A clear-beaded financier 
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and vigorous administrator could desire no better fortune than 
to find himself endowed with ample powers and surrounded by 
innumerable practical solecisms in economy. The removal of 
abuses which have checked the natural 'development of pro- 
sperity, is equivalent to the discovery of new sources of wealth. 
It is only necessary to break down the dam"^ and the water will 
find its proper level. There was, however, little leisure in 1804 
and 1805 to draw . out the hidden treasures pf Prussia. It soon 
became nectary to provide for the demands of ah imnunent 
war, instead of le^lating for»the ordinary condition of the 
country. At the same time Stein was induced by circum- 
stances and inclination to rise above the sphere of administrative 
activity, and to claim his natural place in the first rank of con- 
temporary statesmen. 

The' cowardice of 1805 had been avenged by the .rashness 
of 1806. ' The sophists and traitors who hap prevented a 
rupture when the quarrel might have been fought out with 
the aid of Austria, slirank from resisting a hopeless s|ruggle 
when the fear of {lopular indignation began to outw^h uie 
dread of a foreign enemy. Kapoleon himself, though certain of 
victory, could scarcely have anticiimted the ease with which it 
was to be achieved. The army of Frederick the Great was 
broken at Jena and Auerstadt, and disgraced by the eager 
rivalry of the numerous garrisons to surrender the fortresses 
entrusted to their care. On the 20th of October, Stein, after 
securing the funds of his department, left Berlin, with other 
members of the Government, to join the King at Konigsberg. 

He had not waited for the catastrophe to express his opinion 
on the policy of the, State; but^is title of Minister implied no 
power of interference with the general conduct of affairs. 
Frederick William 1. and Frederick /the Great had adapted 
their administrative machinery to their own practice of imme- 
diate personal government; and their systen^wac retained by 
their feeble successors. The number of ministers varied from 
time to time, but in general four of their body managed as 
many provinces, while others , conducted special departments 
extending to the entire monarchy. There was no council to 
give the chief public functionaries the support of a corporate, 
existence, nor liad they severally the right of direct communi- 
cation with the sovereign. The King received reports and omi- 
veyed his orders through his cabinet of private secreUrieSj 
consisting at this time of Bey me and of the notorious French 
partisan Ltunbard. Haugwitz l)ecame, by a close alliance with 
Lombard, practically chief minister, and directed the foreign 
policy of the country. The confused and perilous condifion of 
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pilblic affairs proved the necessity of a change. It was of the 
utmost importance to substitute an organised body of statesmen 
for a government of venal parasites and courtiers. In 1806 
Hardenberg, then Franconian minister, was negotiating with 
England, while »Haugwitz was still identified with the policy 
of France. 

Stein determined on mating an effort to convince the King of 
the necessity of reform. Ilis position was at this time strength- 
ened both by his great official reputation and by his social 
relations. Ife was on term^^of intimacy with the King’s 
brothers, with Prince . Louid ' Ferdinand, and especially with 
his sister, Princess Louisa of Prussia, and' her husband, Prince 
Anthony Badzivill. In the army Bliicher, RUchcI, and Pbull 
cordially shared his views. Hardcnberg was hostile to the 

E n and policy of Haugwitz. Finally, Stein’s early friend, 
irae von Serg^ was high in the confidence of the Queen. 
With characteristic bdddness, after much discussion, he deter- 
mined to . act alope; and on the 10th of May he delivered to 
the King one of the most pbiin-spokcn memorials which has 
ever been presented to an absolute monarch. The proposal to 
substitute for the government by departments a responsible and 
deliberative council of ministers, however distasteful, could 
scarcely have been thought offensive. The singularity of the 
manifesto consisted in a series of vigorous personal criticisms 
on the actual advisers of the Crown — Haugwitz and the two 
private secretaries, The writer, admitting that Beyme was a 
man of sense and a respectable lawyer, nevertheless complained 
that he was presumptuous, ignorant of political economy, and 
corrupted by his connexion wHli Loinbard. It further aj)pearcd 
that Madame Beyme wgs vulgar and conceited. Lombard, 
according to St|in, was a cripple in mind and body, an igno- 
ramus, familiar only with French dilettantism {schUnffcisterei). 

* His moral sense is destroyed by ea^y profligacy, and he Inis 
^ attained* to^ perfect indifference .between good and evil. The 
* diplomatic ^jmations of the State at a crisis unparalleled in 
^modern hisOTy, are entru^ed unclean bands of a low- 

* born French ppetaptcr, a corrupt crippled roue, who spends 
* his time in gambHng ^nd debaucliery.’; Nor did Haugwitz 
fare better. The King was informed that his confidential 
minister was , shallow and incapable, fawning and sneaking 

8 (sajra|^t und ffeschmeidtff).’ He had been a theosophe, a ghost- 
sed^ljiisciple of Lavater, a profligate, and a gambler; he hnd 
betrayed the woman who lived with him ; he was in- 
ifiblp.of veracity, and a mere broken-down man of pleasure, 
e rcKtainder of the memorial consisted of a scheme for the 
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establishment of a council of ministers, and included an ilK 
considered self-denying clause, pledging its author not to accept 
any promotion consequent on a change. 

The King, as it afterwards appeared, not unnaturally resented 
an application so unusual in form, and so little ffattering to his 
own judgment in the selection of advisers. For the time, how- 
ever, Stein’s services were indispensable, and his memorial was 
left unanswered* A second remonstrance, signed nOt only by 
the Minister, but by the Princes, arid by some of the Generals, 
was answered by a sharp reprimand. The King’s patience was 
still not exhausted, but he had yet to learn the pertinacity of 
his haughty Minister of Finance. 

On the flight of the Court from Berlin the ministry was 
broken up ; and on Beyme’s recommendation the King offered 
Stein the department of Foreign Affairs. The reply consisted in 
a repetition of the arguments in favour of an independent 
cabinet, in a peremptory demand for the dismissal of the secre- 
tary, and in a recommendation of Hardchberg for the post of 
Foi'cign Minister. A curious negotiation, fully recorded by 
Pertz, failed to lead to a favourable concluinon. At the be- 
ginning of January; 1807, on the night before the retirement 
of the Court to Memel, Stein received a royal autograph not 
less remarkable for distinctness of language than his own me- 
morial. * I had prejudices against you oncc,’'the King began 
with an honest abruptness. * I always considered you a man of 
^ reflection, talent, and capacity, but at. the same tiine l thought 
‘ you eccentric and original (geniaUtcJC) ; a person, that is, who 
^ always considers his own opinion ri^t, and is therefore un- 
‘ suited to a post where he is liable, to be irritated by collision 

* with others. I overcame these prejudices, as I have always 

* striven to select public servants on reasonable grounds, and 
'not l)y I personal caprice.’ .... ^ You refused the foreign 

* portfolio in a bombastic disquisition I gave way ; and 

' to meet your views as to the necessary improvements in the 
' conduct of business I issued, the 17th of December, the 
' order which, I suppose, you are acquainted with. I say sup^ 

' pose, for your persevering silence, which, at first, I attributed 
' to your health, must otherwi^ remain wholly inexplicable.^ 
In a first draft the King had written : ' I cannot attribute yoUr 
' silence to mere defiance and disobedience, for if I did I should 
^ be obliged to provide a suitable lodging for you ’ (t. e. to order 
an arrest). 'From all this I see with great regret thaj I was not 
' mistaken at first, but that you are to be regarded as a per- 
' verse, contumacious, obstinate, and disobedient public sen^ant, 

* who pluming himself on his genius and talents (aw/* s^in genic 
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^ und seine talents ^ochend), far from keeping the good of the 
^ State before his eyes, acts under the influence of passion and 
^ of personal animosity and irritation. • . . I am really hurt that 
‘ you have forced me to speak so clearly and plainly. As, how- 
‘ ever, you pnofess to be a lover of truth, I have told you ray 

* opinion in plain German (auf gut Deutsch); and, I must add, 

* that unless you think fit to change your disrespectful and 
^ unbecoming conduct the State cannot reckon much on your 
‘ further services.* 

It is, perhaps, on the whole, convenient that the rulers of 
mankind should either control their tempers, or consult the 
dignity of their position by the ordinary formal circumlocu- 
tions ; yet it is a relief to meet, for once, with a State paper 
written in plain English or gut Deutsch. The Minister and 
the King afterwards understood each other better; but, for 
the time, reconciliation had become impossible. Stein instantly 
replied, by a letter which recited the most ofifensive parts of 
the royal missive, and concluded by the tender of his resig- 
nation. The King answered that he had nothing to add to 
Baron Von Stein’s judgtncnt on himself. A request for a 
formal release from office was left unnoticed. Not only the 
generals and statesmen who supported the national cause, but 
the friends and allies of Prussia, considered the fall of the 
Minister a public calamity. The English envoy, Lord Hutch- 
inson, expressed his regret in the strongest terms, and made no 
secret of his suspicion that the King’s advisors were not to be 
trusted. 

During the course of the spring an overture on the part of 
Niebuhr, who was himself inclined to, enter the service of 
Russia, induced the Empetor Alexander to offer Stein a sijni- 
lar invitation. The ex-Minister was impatient of leisure, and 
well disposed to accept the proposal ; but, less hasty than his 
friend, he asked for farther, information before he returned a " 
positive acceptance. The correspondence, however, was 
completed, when events occurred w hich rendered the negotia- 
tion useless for the time. During the conferences at Tilsit the 
iFrench Emperor insisted that Hardenberg, who had recently 
(.obtained the confidence of the King, should be dismissed, as 
hqstile to French supremacy. In answer to an expression of 
hitplessness on the part of Frederick William, the conqueror 
carelessly replied, 'Prenezle Baron de Stein, e’est un hoinme 
M’esprit;? It was convenient that there should be a man. of 
business* ip the position of a superior prefect, to extract 
the enormous contributions whieb vrere imposed on the re- 
notaining proviuceia of the moiuu^hy. Napoleon .could not 
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know that he had named the man who, of all German states- 
men, was most fully determined to throw off the foreign yoke. 
After an unsuccessful application to Schulenberg, who after- 
wards degraded himself by serving Jerome Bonaparte in West- 
phalia, the King offered Stein the Ministry of Finance and of 
the Interior. The patriotic party remembered with anxiety 
tlie breach which had so recently occurred. Hardenberg and 
Bliicher wrote to urge the acceptance of the King’s offer. Nie- 
buhr thought that Stein would undertake the task, l)ut Cha- 
racteristically despaired of his success. Princess Louisa Rad- 
zivill, relying on her long and Avarm friendship with the ex- 
Minister, Avrotc an admirable appeal to his generosity and 
patriotism. Stein himself never for a moment hesitated. The 
personal offence Avhich he had resented had received full atone- 
ment, and the public need of his services superseded all personal 
considerations. No otlier public man possessed the same 
knowledge of business, though Niebuhr was perhaps mere in- 
timately familiar with the details of finance and currency. No 
other statesman — not even Hardenberg — possessed in an equal 
d(‘grce the confidence of the nation. With Avell-judgecl magna- 
nimity he abstained from imjiosiug conditions on bis sovereign. 

" 1 leave to your Majesty,’ he said, * all arrangements as to the 
^ conduct of affairs, or to the persons with whom I am to trans- 
^ act business.’ The despatches had found him ill with an in- 
termittent fever; but the excitement of his new position rapidly 
restored his strength, and in a short time he was able to com- 
mence Ills laborious journey to Memel. 

The extraordinary energy of Stein’s short administration has 
been more generally recognised than other portions of his public 
activity. His task was by no means liopeful. No European 
country lias been exposed, since the Thirty Years’ AVar, to the 
sufferings Avhich the French occupation entailed on the residuary 
provinces of the Prussian monarchy. A ten'itory containing 
5,000,000 of einpoverished inhabitants was compelled to main- 
tain a foreign army of 160,000 men, while every oflScer fol- 
lowed at due distance the example of the generals and marshals 
who took the opportunity to amass fortunes for themselves. 
Among many satrajis Soult was, as usual, preeminent in cu- 
pidity, while Davoust Avas more remarkable for ferocity. Victor 
alone, among the commanders of high rank, remembered what 
was due to himself and to humanity. The General-Intendant, 
Daru, was charged by his master with the duty of raising the 
largest contributions Avhich could be obtained, and of putting 
forward impossible demands for the purpose of prolonging the 
French occupation. Independently of supplies to the army, 
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and of private extortions, the payments imposed on Prussia 
down to the end of 1808, amounted to 20,000,000/. The new 
Minister found himself in a position which, however difficult, 
was highly favourable to the exertion of his energies. The 
King treated him with a degree of good faith which won his 
permanent respect and esteem. The Queen soon learnt to 
regard him w’ith friendly cordiality. The Princes, and still 
more the Princesses, of tlie Koyal family were among his 
warmest friends. He was surrounded by able men of business 
in the capacity rather of subordinates than of colleagues. Schon 
and Niebuhr acted under his directions. The Provincial Mi- 
nister Schrbtter gave an active support to his internal reforms; 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
already engaged in their measures for the regeneration of the 
army. 

There is but a partial foundation for the popular belief which 
attributes to Stein the abolition of serfdom in Prussia. The 
measures which were subsequently carried out, had l>een pre- 
pared by Schrottcr before the arrival of Ihe Chief Minister. 
The government had long before commenced a similar policy ; 
and Stein himself had, to a certain extent, carried on the task 
during his Westphalian administration. Throughout the vast 
domains of the Crown, serfage proper {leibeigenschaff) had 
been abolished by the first king of Prussia in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. Private landowners, in many districts, 
possessed serfs ; and villenage {cigeTihelwrigkcif) was, in all the 
provinces, a common tenure. As the peasant, in the majority 
of cases, possessed a hereditary right to his land, the question 
of enfranchisement presented little difliculty in principle. The 
commutation of personal services into money or lands, together 
with the enclosure of commons, rendered the transaction, in 
most instances, beneficial to all parties. Joseph li. had carried 
out a general ‘measure of the same kind in the Hereditary ^ 
States. The Constitutional Assembly in France had ad|iptcd 
the easier and ruder plan of a summary confiscation of feudal 
rights. In recent times the policy of commutation has been 
adopted by .the Austrian government in Gallicia, and by Kos- 
suth and his colleagues in Hungary. 

tTl le servile tenure of the peasantry was by no means the 
only anomaly which could be removed with obvious economical 
advantage. The possession of land in almost all parts of this 
kingdom was clogged with a curiously inconvenient moss of 
obsolete restrictions. There were lapds which could only be held 
by nobles, lands which could only be held by citizens, lands which 
could oiily be held by peasants. Where no equally rigid pro 
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hibitlon existed, the nature of the proprietorship yaried accord- 
ing to the condition of the heir or purchaser. Many of the 
privileges belonging to a knightly * property {rittergut) were 
extinguished or placed in abeyance, if the tenement passed into 
the hands of a commoner. It was generally illegal either to 
subdivide or to consolidate peasant properties. The manorial 
domain and the dependent forms were kept rigidly apart. A 
legislation which had aimed at protecting each class against the 
encroacliments of the rest, had deprived all of their natural 
freedom of action. 

After carefully considering the plans of Schrotter, and the 
amendments suggested by other members of the Government, 
Stein embodied his decision in an edict which was published by 
the king on the 28th of October, 1807. Every inhabitant of the 
monarchy, without distinction, was thenceforward authorised to 
hold land in full possession. Vassalage (guts^unterthdnigkeit)^ 
villenagc, and serfdom were to be abolished after an interval of 
three years ; while the limited or perpetual term of every occupier 
in his holding was to remain unaltered. Owners of entailed 
estates were enabled to grant leases; and means were provided of 
cutting off entails by iatnily compacts. Notwithstanding the 
pedantic objections of Niebuhr, who wished by artificial legis- 
lation to maintain a population of peasant proprietors* facilities 
were offered, under certain restrictions, for the consolidation of 
farms. On the other hand, owners were permitted to alienate 
portions of their lands, or to dispose of the entire , estate. It 
may be doubted whether an equally important measure was 
ever introduced or carried out with equal facility. The abuses 
which were removed by the royal edict had only been preserved 
by the general indisposition to change, combined with the re- 
luctance of the nobility to part with even useless privileges. 
The catastrophe of 1806 and 1807 reconciled all parties to 
reforms, judiciously devised, to improve a state of affairs which 
could scarcely be deteriorated. A vigorous minister at such a 
crisis naturally becomes a dictator : but the abolition of serfage 
and villenagc in all parts of Europe has been accomplished with 
comparative ease — temporis magis partus qiiam ingtnii. In 
England, the system had died out of itself three or four cen- 
turies before it began to disappear from the Continent. The 
measure which is most popularly associated with the memory 
of Stein was one of the simplest achievements which distin- 
guished his official career. 

Few statesmen have combined the preparatioii of so many 
systematic reforms with an equally active superintendence of 
pressing business. An elaborate system of administrative or- 
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ganisation, embracing every department of the State^ had not 
been finally adopted when the Minister was removed from office. 
He had, liowever, introduced a municipal constitution for all con- 
siderable townsj and he drew up a still bolder project for a 
general Representative Assembly. Having, after a short interval, 
added to liis other functions the management of foreign afihirs, 
Stein employed an intelligent agent — Sack — to treat with 
Daru at Berlin, and despatched the king’s brother. Prince 
William, to Paris with Alexander von Humboldt as his adviser. 
In the meantime he strained every nerve to raise the funds 
which were required, Tlie multiplicity gf measures wliich he 
devised for the purpose provcii liis untiring energies and the 
variety of bis resources. Russian coins were made a legal 
tender. By Niebuhr’s advice, bank-notes were accepted at 
their current value in payment of taxes. The corporations of 
nobles in various provinces were induced to guarantee bills 
issued by the Government. The Estates of West Prussia voted 
an income-tax. The Mark of Brandenburg, and some other 
provinces, raised tlieir quota by a ])ro})crty*tax. In defiance of 
many plausible objections, the Minister determined to sell 
crown-lands to the value of two and a half rnillions sterling. 
He employed Prince Wittgenstein to sound the miserly Elector 
of Hesse as to the jmesibility of a loan ; and he sent Niebuhr 
on a similar mission to Amsterdam. The personal relations of 
that great scholar and able financier to his chief liad become 
less easy from the time when his objection to the coiisolidatipii 
of small freeholds was overruled. Their friendship still con- 
tinued; but the Minister and the Councillor of State were at 
the same time opposed in temperament and equally irritable. 
The sanguine and impetuous vigour of Stein jarred on the 
timid and desponding disposition which made his .subordinate 
one of the most ^impracticable of men. Niebuhr’s reputation 
and knowledge eminently qualified him for the mission to 
Holland ; but Napoleon himself instructed his brother, King 
Louis, to prevent the success of the negotiator. The only 
result of the journey is to be found in the valuable letters on 
Holland, which are published in the collection of Niebuhr’a 
Minor Works. 

The emperor refused to discuss the amount of the .contribu- 
tions with Prince William, and set out on a triumphal progress 
to Italy. Daru treated Sack with so little consideration, that 
Stein determined liimself to undertake the negotiation at Ber- 
lin* The heavy wits of the Prussian capital dedared’ that the 
two stones, Stein vuid Pierre Daru, would only strike fire when 
they came into contact. Nor did it seem improbable that the. 
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proud and irritable Minister would be brought into dangerous 
qpllision with the, susceptibility and insolence of the conquering 
nation. But there is no species of business for which a strong 
character is unfitted. Stein knew both himself ^and the object 
which he had determined to attain. After condescending to 
flatter Daru by procuring his election to the Berlin Academy, 
he succeeded before the end of March in obtaining his signature 
to a convention, by which, subject to the Emperor’s approval, 
the terms of payment, and the periods of evacuation, were 
finally arranged. Immediately afterwards, at the urgent re- 
quest of the Queen and the Royal Family, the Minister re- 
turned to Konigsberg for the purpose of overawing the hostile 
cabals which had been formed in his absence. 

In the meantime, tlic liopes which the Spanish insurrection 
had spread throughout Europe were not unfelt in Prussia. 
The Military Commission liad already commenced its salutary 
labours. In the closest union with Stein, Scharnhorst deter- 
mined ^on training the Avhole population to arms by composing 
the limited force tolerated by the conqueror’s jealousy of a rapid 
succession of young recruits, who, after completing their term of 
service, formed a reserve in the ranks of the lamhvehr. It ap- 
pears from some reminiscences of the minister Schon, published 
in the Ap[)cndix to Pertz’s third volume, that Scharnhorst re- 
garded the lundwehr only as a reserve. ‘ He was an excellent 
‘ soldier of the line,’ says Scluin, who attributes to Count 
D^hna the organisation of the national militia in 1813. Nie- 
buhr wrote protests from Amsterdam against any attempt to 
raise an army, or any tliought of a second struggle from France. 
I^hoclon had, he said, prudently warned the Athenians to submit 
to Philip; and Jeremiah had given admirable advice to the 
rebellious few who doubted the divine mission of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and courted the aid of Egypt. Stein, however, was not 
a man to listen to patriots or to prophets who preached submis- 
sion to the foreigner. By the summer of 1 808, it was calculated 
that Prussia could once more bring 80,000 men into the field ; 
and the Minister, with his military colleagues Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, held that the time for the struggle had already arrived* 
Austria was arming. The Spanish war was still imsupjpressed. 
The eventual aid of England was certain ; although Canning inti- 
mated to Stein’s agents that his Government would not be 
responsible for the consequences of a premature collision* 
Subsequent events may seem to have proved the inexpediency 
of an early struggle: but the advocates of war in 1808 had 
strong reasons to urge In support of their policy. It was more 
desirable to fight before the contributions were paid^ than to 
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furnish the means of war to the enemy. Napedeon’s unre- 
lenting animosity to the State which he had so deeply humbled 
gave colour to the suspicion that his generals might be in- 
structed to imitate at Konigsberg tlie treacherous arrests of 
Bayonne. Abbve all, it was of vital importance to act in 
concert with Austria. The nearly balanced campaign of 
Aspem and Wagram might have had an opposite result, if 
Bliicher and ScharnhorsL had joined the Archduke Charles, or 
directed their forces against the enemy’s coinmiluications. 

The King was altogether disinclined to the projects and 
sanguine hopes of his Minister and of his generals. lie had 
learned in 1806 to distrust his army and people ; but even the 
experience of Tilsit had not shaken his reliance on Jiussia. 
Alexander, still hoping to obtain the Danubian Principalities 
through the favour of Jfapolcon, and anxious to secure the 
fruits of his perfidy in Finland, earnestly warned Frederic 
William, both by letter and in person, against any approxima- 
tion to Austria, It was in vain that Stein reminded tlie King 
of Alexander’s unsteady character, and of the superior military 
resources which Austria had dcvelo])cd in the recent wars. An 
early decision was necessary ; for Napoleon had again increased 
his pecuniary demands, and he required that the Prussian army 
should be reduced to 30,000 men. Stein’s hold on the royal 
confidence was already in some degree shaken, and his minis- 
terial career was rapidly drawing to a close. 

The changes which he had originated naturally caused dis- 
satisfactiou in many quarters ; and his enemies w ere anxious*at 
the same time to effect his overthrow, and to earn the favour of 
the French authorities at Berlin. While the rest of the nation 
was unanimous in resenting foreign o])prcssion, all historical 
precedent would have been violated, if the invader Ijad failed to 
£nd partisans and admirers in the court and aristocracy, Zas- 
trow, Kalkrcuth,‘ Voss, and Prince Ilatzfeldt were the most 
conspicuous members of the French faction ; and there was 
little difficulty in supplying Soult or Davoust with indications 
of Stein’s hostile dispositions. The communications which 
passed between Bprlin and St Petersburg in the early part of 
1854 show that similar treachery is still not obsolete at the 
Prussian Court The Minister had positively refused to con- 
nect himself with the secret society of the Tugenhund^ although 
his name lias been popularly connected with its establishment ; 
but^ had undoubtedly conceived the plan of a national insur- 
^i^mn in the event of a war of liberation. In consequence of 
l^lgcmation furnished to Soult, an agent fiflom Konigsberg was 
arrested find searched ; and 4ii August the result appeared in 
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the publication in the ^ Moniteur ’ of a letter from Stein to 
Prince Wittgenstein, containing allusions to Spain and to 
Austria to the general discontent of Germany, and to the 
possibility of future resistance. The official journal humorously 
added, that M. de Champagnj and Prince William had that 
day signed a treaty which removed all causes of quarrel be- 
tween France and Prussia. 

It was at once evident to Stein that his position was no 
longer tenable. The French Emperor would even have had 
reasonable cause for remonstrance, if be had obtained possession 
of the letter in a more regular manner. It was idle to suppose 
that the imperious master who had required the dismissd of 
Hardenberg, would tolerate a far more vigorous and determined 
op[)onent. In the first instance, the King refused to accept the 
resignation which his Minister instantly tendered. Two or 
tlirce months were spent in completing, as far as possible, the 
reforms which had occupied his administration. In November 
he finally resigned his office, and proceeded to Berlin. At the 
beginning of January, 1809, the whole of Germany was asto- 
nished by an Imperial decree published in the ‘ Moniteur,^ with 
the date of Madrid, Napoleon’s abnormal career scarcely pre- 
sents a second instance of so ostentatious a defiance of all the 
rules of justice and international law. ^ One Stein,’ so ran the 
decree, ^ Le nomme Stein, seeking to excite troubles in Ger- 

* many, is dechircd the enemy of France and of the Confedera- 
‘ tion of the llhine. The property which the said Stein may 
‘ possess, whether in Frwee or in the territories of the Con- 
^ federation, shall be sequestrated. The said Stein shall be 

* arrested wherever he can be found by our troops or by those 
‘ of our allies.’ Six years later — and Stein, at the right hand 
of Alexander, was an active participator in the proclamation 
which declared the European outlawry of Napoleon. 

Berlin w’ith its French garrison was evWently a dangerous 
residence ; but a rapid journey into Bohemia rescued Stein’s 
person from arrest. His estates on the Rhine and in the 
Duchy of Warsaw iverq seized and kept in sequestration till 
the re-conquest of Germany. The Austrian Ministers dis- 
suaded him from visiting Vienna, but tliey ofiTcred him an 
asylum at Troppau. At that city, at Briinn, and at Prague, 
he resided with his family for three years. The Emperor 
revenged himself for the escape ofi the victim by the arrest of 
his sister, the Baroness Marianne Stein, at W deamry of 
Wallerstein, on an absurd charge of treason. The innocent lady 
was compelled to travel as prisoner to Paris without a personal 
attendant, and for some time she was kept there ip custody. 
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At the end of an illness produced by the alarm and hardships 
which she had suBered, the imperial vengeance was so far 
appeased that she was allowed to return to Germany. 

Napoleon’s extravagant act of tyranny pointed out to all 
German patriots their proper chanrpion and leader. Mr. Pertz 
states that it was from the Madrid decree that Stein’s name 
was first known to himself and to thousands of others. The 
enemy of the public oppressor became the representative of 
national feeling. Niebuhr was as usual almost fmutic with 
grief, alarm, and disapj)rol)ation. He attributed the blow 
which had fallen to error and weakness on the part of his friend, 
and to influences whicli would have been counteracted by his 
own presence. Stein, however, was not like his critic one who 
thought all dangers inevitable, and all difficulties insurmount- 
able. Niebuhr, though a true patriot, deprecated .resistance to 
a foreign conqueror, as lie uniformly resisted every scheme for 
extending constitutional freedom, notwithstanding his sincere 
theoi'etical attachment to liberty. It is singular that he was at 
last frightened by the Revolution of July into the illness of 
which he died. Notwithstanding his warnings, and the respect- 
able authority of Jeremiah, Stein was already placing his hopes 
in the Pharaoh of Austria. 

When the victory of Wagram and the conqueror’s marriage 
with Maria Louisa had disappointed the hopes raised at Aspern, 
the ex-Ministcr’s impatience of repose frequently betrayed it- 
self in comjilaints of the approach of old ago. He omiitcd 
no opportunity of attempting to influence public affairs. He 
drew up memorials on education for the Austrian Govern- 
ment, corresponded incessantly with Scharnhorst and his col- 
leagues, and attempted, through the Prince Regent’s Hanoverian 
Minister, Count Miinstcr, to obtain some employrneut in the 
service of England. Tliree years after his retirement a new 
and unexpected fiel(l was opened for his energies. 

In March, 1812, on the very eve of the war, in obedience 
to an invitation from Alexander, he joined the Imperial head- 
quarters at Wilna. He judiciously dedined the offer of a post 
in the Russian service, preferring to act as adviser to the 
Emperor on all questions relating to German affairs. ' His 
position was in many respects anomalous; but it was under- 
stood on all; sides that the ex- Minister of Prussia owed no 
general allegiance to the sovereign whoin he undertook to 
aid in a war in which Russia was nominally an enemy. For 
3teiii’s vigorous understanding and^ manly conscience it was 
ellQ^h to know that for the time the hopes of Germany were 
bound up in the success of Russia. He could best serve his 
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country by influencing the policy of the only independent 
sovereign who still existed on the Continent. The Emperor 
was accustomed to foreign counsellors. At different periods of 
his reign he reposed confidence in Czartoriski, in the Corsican 
ex-member of the Constituent Assembly I^ozzo di Sorgo, 
and in the Corfiote Greek Capo dTstrias. Stein might well 
appear at his c^urt as the virtual representative of a nation 
which, notwithstanding the adherence of its princes to France, 
was tlie natural confederate of any Power in arms against 
Napoleon. 

By his advice the Emperor appointed a German Committee, 
under the presidency, first of the Duke of Oldenburg, and 
afterwards of Stein himself. An agency was maintained for a 
time at Prague for the purpose of circulating patriotic publica- 
tions, and of enlisting bands of partisans who might intercept 
the French couriers, and eventually form the nucleus of a 
German insurrection. Tlirough Gneisenau and Munster, Stein 
endeavoured to prepare the English Government for an expedi- 
tion to the coast of the North Sea. It was also determined to 
form a German legion of deserters, prisoners, and volunteers. 
The most important result, however, of Stein’s activity consisted 
in the conviction which he impressed on Alexander’s mind that 
the liberation of Germany was an indispensable condition of a 
successful resistance to France. He accompanied the Emperor 
to ]\Ioscow, and afterwards to St. Petersburg, where he used all 
his influence to counteract the exertions of the peace party, 
lieadcd by the Emfiress Mother and the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. In October the commencement of the French retreat 
put an end to all proposals of submission. Stein was dining at 
the imperial table when the news arrived, and heard the remark 
of the Empress Mother that she would be ashamed of her Ger- 
man birth if a single Frenchman lived to cross the Rhine. Stein 
instantly sprang from his seat, white, as it* is recorded, with 
rage, and replied, in language seldom heard at Court; ^ Your 
‘ Majesty is wrong in saying so, and especially in the presence' 
‘ of Russians who owe so much to the Germans. You ought 
‘ to speak only of your cousins the German Princes.* Hived on 
‘ the Rhine in 1792. and the following years. There was no 
‘ fault in the honest German nation. If the Princes had trusted 
* them, and known how to use them, no Frenchman would ever 
‘ have crossed the Elbe, not to speak of the Vistula and the 
‘ DniciHjr.’ It must be remembered that the Empress Maria 
was a Princess of Wurtemburg; her brother was one of the 
most servile followers of Napoleon, from wlmm he had accepted 
the kingly title; her niece had married Jerome Bonaparte. 
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It does not, however, appear that Stein lost his influence at Court 
by a boldness which can scarcely have been consistent with 
imperial etiquette. 

He has been censured for his share in Introducing Russian 
influence into Germany ; but Mr. Pertz has clearly Mown tliat 
Stein was one of the first to guard against the danger which hp 
since become so formidable. While Napoleon was still in 
Moscow he urged upon Miinstcr, and on Pozzo di Borgo, the 
Importance of inducing England to assume the lead in Gt?rinan 
affairs, which must otherwise fall to Russia. After the coiu- 
mencement of the retreat he used every exertion to induce the 
English Government to take the German Legion into its pay, 
and to commence operations between the Elbe and the Rhine. 
In a memoir which he forwai'dcd from St. Petersburg, by the 
hands of Lord Walpole, he recommended the division of Ger- 
many between Austria and Prussia, adding the singular sug- 
gestion that at the approaching settlement of Europe, Holland 
should be added to the dominions of the English Crown. 
Earlier, perhaps, than any other statesimui, he saw the neces- 
sity of guarding against the measure which has since unsettled 
the balance of power, and destroyed the. independence of Ger- 
many. The problem which was eventually solved at the C^)u- 
gress of Vienna, was proposed from the time when Kutiisoff 
commenced hU westward march. Under the influence of 
Czartoriski, and other Polish advisers, Alexander was already 
meditating the reestablishment of Poland under himself, as 
constitutional king. The scheme wa^ at the same time con- 
sistent with the hereditary policy of his house, and congeniiil to 
bis personal inclinations. Peter the Great is said to have 
advised his descendants, after partitioning Poland, to resume by 
degrees the portions which might have been seized by tJieir con- 
federates. The greater part of Frederick’s share of Poland had 
already been severed from Prussia, and it was possible tluit in 
the course of events Austria might be induced or compelled to 
abandon Gallicia. Alexander himself, also, in the plenitude of 
absolute power, longed ibr the new excitement of constitutional 
a4ministration. The dreamy love of freedom which he had 
imbibed in his youth was not yet exchanged for the kindred 
religious mysticism which characterised his later years. He 
gravely assured Stein that the propagation of liberal principles 
was the only object for which he wished to live. Although the 
Emperor’s liberalism led to the acquisition of Poland, as his 
piety afterwards embodied itself in the Holy Alliance, there is 
j^iig^8on*to suppose that his sentiments in either case were 
MCfusively or consciously hypocritical. 
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From the first Stein clearly saw that no Polish Constitution 
would offer a barrier against Bussian ambition. ' He explained 
to Munster the manner In which the projected kingdom would 
overlap Hungary, and penetrate into the heart of Germany. 
The danger, he said^ could only be obviated# by the union of 
England and Austria, who might put a stop to these wild plans 
by distinct and firm declarations. The English Government 
can scarcely be blanied for the coldness with which these appeals 
were received. The Peninsular campaigns demanded all the 
military resources’ of the nation. The disgraceful campaign of 
Jena had destroyed all confidence in the armies of Northern 
Germany ; nor was it unreasonable to suspect that Bussia might 
again revert to the French alliance, after the treachery and 
rapacity wl^ich had been displayed at Tilsit. A bolder Minister 
than Lord Liverpool might well shrink from a proposal to 
revive the scheme for the union of Holland with England, 
which had been dropped since the days of Cromwell About 
the same time the English Cabinet became aware of a still 
wdlder project, drawn up by Count Munster, and communicated 
by order of the Prince Kcgent to the Courts of Bussia and 
Sweden, The cool and experienced Hanoverian statesman was 
Still a German. He reminded the Begent that the House of 
"VVelf, the oldest in the world, had, in the person of Henry the 
Lion, only six or seven centuries before, been dejarived of vast 
dominions by an act of injustice, which there was now an oppor- 
tunity to repair. He accordingly proi)osed that the Nether- 
lands, with Hanover, Westphalia, and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces should be constituted into a kingdom, which would pass 
to the male heir oh the accession of the Princess Charlotte to 
the English throne. About the same time Gneisenau recom- 
mended that England should incorporate with her own domi- 
» nions the whole of the Netherlands, and £l}l the conquests which 
her arms could effect in Northern Germany, 

Stein, with more practical sagacity, placed his hopes in the 
regeneration of Prussia ; and it was in a great measure owing 
to his influence that Alexander, after the destruction of the 
French army, formed the resolution of reestablishing the mo- 
narchy of Frederick the Great. A strong, party in Bussia 
considered that the objects of the war were accomplished by the 
evacuation of the national territoty , The Chancellor Bomanitow, 
Stein’s old Mayence opponent, had at all times deprecated oppo- 
sition to France ; and many of the generals, including the aged 
Commander-in-chief, were unwilling to risk in an offensive 
war the reputatibn which they had earned. The main army 
was reduced to 27,000 men on its arrival at Wilna. Finally, 
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there was reason to fear that the Emperor might concentrate 
his efforts on the immediate accomplishment of his Polish pro- 
jects. In an elaborate memorial Stein proposed to Alexander 
the adoption of the policy which was subsequently carried out. 
He recommended that the King of Prussia should be invited to 
enter into an alliance with Russia ; but that all engagements 
with the minor German Princes should be avoided. The allied 
Sovereigns were to appoint Commissioners to administer the 
districts evacuated by the enemy, leaving the permanent con- 
dition of Germany to be settled it the peace. With singular 
and characteristic boldness Stein, at the same time, recommended 
the dismissal of Romanzow, describing him as ‘ false and fan- 

* tastical ; crammed with pointless anecdotes, which proceed 
‘ from the withered head of a courtier.’ Instead of expressing 
resentment, Alexander took the advice of his foreign counsellor, 
and even consulted him on the choice of a successor. 

The Emperors formal declaration, that he would restore 
Prussia to the rank of a first-rate Power, produced its first 
result in the defection from Macdonald’s army of Yorck \Yith 
the Prussian contingent. In the first instance the King thought 
it prudent to disavow his general, and even to offer a renewal 
of his alliance with Napoleon ; nor was it until his arrival at 
Breslau that Scharnhorst succeeded in convincing him that tlic 
nation was able and resolved to throw off the foreign yoke. 
At a much later period Frederick William left on record his 
gratitude to the oflScer who had, on his own responsibility, 
broken off the French alliance. The negotiations with Yorck 
were already in a forward state, when the Emperor left St. 
Petersburg, in December, to place himself at the head of the 
army. Stein/ollow’ed him in a few days, after writing urgently 
to his friends to take advantage of the new prospects which had 
opened for Europe : he told Munster that England was ioo late* 
to assume the con(]uct of the war; but that men and arms 
ought to be sent without delay. With his usual freedom in per- 
sonal criticism, he complained that Lord Cathcart was utterly 
incompetent ; and he urg^d the importance of sending an abler 
representative to the headquarters of the allies. To Walmoden 
he i^d, * Tettenborn and Winzingerode are covering them- 

* selves with glory, and you, better than both, are going about 
^ Europe as a traveller.’ To Gneisenau his exhortations were 
still more pressing. * I earnestly beg you,’ he said, ‘ to come, 
jf What are you doing in England, while Russians and French- 
^ men are fighting in all directions in Germany ? I earnestly 
^.entreat yoji*to come. Farewell; ;biit come.’ The gallant 
soldMi ^bo had never desponded in Ae worst of times, was 
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soon to have tjie rewi^rd of hU perseverance, and the opportunity 
of justifying the confidence of his friend. Second chief of the 
6tafi\at Gross-Oorseben and at Bautzen, and from the death of 
Schamborst principal .guide and adviser of Blucher, Gneisenau 
shared the glory of his chief at ^tlie ICatzbacb and at Xieipsic. 
During the latter part of the advance on Paris he virtually 
commanded the army; nor was he absent from the side of the 
daring old Marshal in the concluding struggles of L%ny and 
Waterloo. Stein was perhaps not^aware that Gneisenau arrived 
in Prussia with a commission to take the garrison of Colberg 
into English pay, if he found the King still allied to the enemy. 

When the left wing, pf the French had been uncovered by 
the defection of Yorck, the generals of the Bussian forces, who 
ifirst crossed the frontier of East Prussia, were disposed to treat 
it ns a conquered province. The relations of the local autho- 
rities, and of Yorck himself, with the commanders of the in- 
vading army wore in the highest degree unsatisfactory. The 
President von Sell on steadily refused his aid in appropriating 
the resources of Lis district to a cause which his Government 
might disapprove ; and there was reason to fear that an honour- 
able and patriotic feeling would seiriously impede the liberation 
of the country from a foreign yoke. Alexander fortunately 
possessed in Stein the fittest of all agents for putting an end to 
the difficulty. Armed with full power from the Czar, the ex- 
iMinivSter of Prussia arrived at Konigsberg with the determi- 
nation that the province should adhere to the common cause. 
After persuading the Emperor to recall his Corsican general 
PanliiccL, the plenipotentiary directed that a mealing of the 
Estates should be summoned to vote supplies for the army. 
Schdn. notwithstanding their old friendship, protested against 
the interference of a Bussian commissioner ; but in substance 
lie aiaiulLSCcd in the course wdiich was suggested. After *some 
violence of altercation with tlic President and with Yorck, 
Stein consented to leave Konigsberg before the meeting of the 
Diet. Yorck obtained from the Estates a grant of money, and 
authority to call out the landstunn and Imdwehr for the 
defence of the province. Schon did justice to the patriotic solfr 
denial of his friend, and naturally prided himself on the success 
with which lie had defended the rights of his sovereign. .The 
Bussian plenipotentiaiy might with more justice have boasted 
that the object of his mission bad been fully obtained, although 
he liad required the smallest possible sacrifice, of national dig- 
nity and constitutional propriety. It was no patt of bis inten- 
tion to make the freedom of Europe depend on the caprice of 
the Court of Berlin. Without the consent of the Crown the 
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resources of the pfoviuce had beeti in the most decorous manner 
devoted to the purposes of the Vrar in anticipation of the formal 
aUiance. If any additional irre^larity had been indispensable 
to the attainment of the main object, Sebom’s scruples would 
have been more rudely treated. 

The formal agreement between the two Governments could 
not be much lon^r delayed. a strsingerfortuuc, Stein him- 
self appeared at Breslau al thd^ iepresentative of Ale3;andcr, to 
obtain from his own sovercigo. t|ie sigi^ature ^of the treaty of 
alliance. The Emperor undertook to resitore to Prussia the 
limits of 1806, substituting, however, the Kingdom of Sakony 
for the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, whieli was already occupied 
as a conquered territory by the Russian army. Seeing the 
fixed resolution of Alexander, Stein thought that acquiescence 
in his Polish policy Avas unavoidable, and that the question 
could at the best only be lefH open till the final settlement of 
Europe. Through the negligence of Hardenbeig, the compact 
was afterwards fulfilled in mvour of the stronger Power, al- 
though England and Austria succeeded in preventing the total 
incorporation of Saxony with Prussia. When Princess Louisa 
Radzivill applied to Stein to exercise his influence in favour of 
the independence of Poland,^, he was obliged to answer that his 
own functions Avere strictly confined to the affairs of Germany. 
He could only refer the Princess to Prince Czartoriski, the 
principal author of the plan which Alexander had adopted, and 
his confidential adviser on all questions relating to Poland. 

The destruction of the Grand Army had led the Alli(*s to 
underestimate the resources of their great antagonist. When 
only 40,000 Russians had crossed the Oder, and the Prussian 
levies were still incomplete, Napoleon resumed his Avonted 
superiority at Gross Gorschen and Bautzen. The princes of 
Western Germany ordered Te Deums to be sun^ for thcf 
triumph of order and Icgitimiitcy. The King of Wurtenibcrg 
decreed that criminals hostile to the French domination should 
be denied the aid of advocates on their trials. The King of 
Saxony obeyed the summons of the conqueror. Bavaria Avas 
enthusiastic in defence of her redoubted protector. Princes and 
statesmen often add to the vulgar reverence for power a pro- 
f6fl4onal enthusiasm which expressed itself forty years since in 
the language which has more recently been principally applied 
to the Emperor Nicholas. Then, as in our own time, the 

S of ancient charters and franchises was called revolution, 
)rder thtoughout the continent was synonymous with 
ion and tyranny. The ^Monitcur,^ after the battle of 
Bautzen, denounced as a mischievous demagogue the proud 
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aristocrat \irho had prov^ himself so formidable an enemy. 

^ Tlie notorious Stein/ according to the official organ, * was an 
'object of contempt to all honest men.. It was his. desire 
' to raise the xabble against the owners of property/ Tlie 
peaceable population were congratulated on tb«r „ escape from 
' Stein and the Gossaoka.’ But it^r is unne<;^ssaxy to quote at 
length the stereotyped jargon of despots and their sycophants. 
Honester critics were about the same time attacking the alleged 
revolutionist for supposed want oi zeal in the cause of Ger- 
many. Niebuhr, whpm He liad invited to share in his official 
labours, could not understand that the adviser of the Czar 
%voiild lose all his influehsiee if he adopted an exclusively Prus- 
siqn tone. After two or three months of mutual jarring and 
Irritation, Niebuhr threw his appointment ; and it was only 
many years later that their friendship was revived at Rome. 

After the termination of the armistice, and the adhesion of 
Austria to the League* a great change took place in the policy 
of the war. Entering without enthusiasm into a contest which 
had long been foreseen, Metternich desired solely to recover 
the lost dominions of Austria, and to secure m durable peace. 
Tlic avowed determination of his sovereign not to reassume the 
Crown of the Roman Empire, implied the maintenance of the^ 
minor princes in the full sovereignty which they had. acquired 
nuder the patronage of Napoleon. The revival of the old 
kingdom of Otho and Conrad had from the first been imprac- 
ticable. The Austrian influence rendered the division of Ger-. 
many between the two great monarchies an equally hopeless 
project. It was in vain that Stein denounced a cool and calcu- 
lating policy" which was supported by Lord Aberdeen and by 
Nesselrode. To Metternich he applied the well-known passage 
troin Faust on the blindness of the cunning*; and pf the young 
Russian Minister already advanced through family interest to 
the Cabinet, though ostensibly excliided from»the confidence of 
his master, he spoke with unbounded contempt. His indigna- 
tion, in this instance, scorns to have affected the clearness of 
his judgment. He scarcely rendered justice to the foresight 
Avith which Metternich looked beyond the immediate struggle ; 
and he undoubtedly overrated the simplicity of 'poor little 
^ Nesselrode/ when he regarded him as the victim of Austrian 
intrigues. The Court of Vienna already saw danger in the 
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ntd remembered tlwt ^itbiB -dm^yeir tbe.BioariMi feoiitifir..]uifd 
been edvaiieed fiem the Dnieper Jio the FmA* . 'designs of 
tSte Ciav oh. Moldavia and'WallacMa Iwd nerotiMen oonoealed; 
nor could Ibeparpose indicate^ bj the t^oc^palaoiijof Warsaw be 
jinistaJceii; nsor ..of a new ^turbanod of the balnaee of 
"power eiiggested the posntdiHj that NapoleeP might be advan- 
tageoatiy maintained in posses^n of the left hasktd’ t^ Bhine 
as a conoteipoise to a rival conqueror* , This jealousy ot Bussian 
i^nindiaeinent, which fortes the k^ .tti tbts, subsequent policy 
^'Metternich, provoked the bitterest resentment on Alexander's 
part. For considerable periods he refused to transact business 
with a statesman whom he with reason considered to the end 
of bis life, his most implacable opponent: but a Bussian em- 
peror is always cautious in his most impetuous meonents. It Is 
highly pi^pbaide that * honest little Nesselrode’ acted under 
private instructions when he acquiesced in the Austrian policy. 
Both the allied Emperors were in the habit of disclaiming the 
obnoxious acts of tbeir servauta Francis 11., a more homely 
and successful hypocrite than his confederate, invariably ex- 
pressed his ooneurrence in the charges whi<di Alexander pre- 
ferred against Mettemioh; nor is it unreasonable to assume 
*' that the Czar may have caused one of his numerous ministers 
to act the part of a dupe in the presence of his skilful adversary. 
The defect of the farsighted Austrian policy consisted in the 
impossibility of conducting a war against such an enemy ns 
> Napoleon in a half-hearted and temporising spirit. The victory 
of confederated Europe was secured, not by the combinations 
of Metternich, but by the ambition of Alexander, by the pa- 
triotic enthusiasm which armed 250,000 men out of the Prussian 
population of 5,000,000, and by tlie vast resources of England. 
The Austrian Government, whach controlled the diplomacy of 
the AUie^ and named the generalissimo of the combined forces, 
Beuer sent 50,000 men atone time into the field. . 

Immediately after the battle of Leipsic the allies conferred 
on Stein m extraordinary mark of confidence, by vesting in his 
hands fbe supreme administration of all conquered territories. 
The of Germany, with the exception ‘of the Austrian and 
PrulHto States, of Hanover, Bavaria, and Wurtembeig, -was 
dividH into distrioto under govemors-generaL The control of 
the. entire.. with the appeontment of governors, and of 
odter funetioBaries, was entrusted to Steta. .. It was the 
duty of ^ Ceuntnd Administrarion to provide Hut t^ waots.of 
the army in eadi ptovinoe, to draw out ita reaemreee in men and 
nmney for the iid ef llte ocffiamon eans^ and to euperintend the 
inanageiuent of the mdttary hospitals. At one period Stan’s 
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powers extended over a popnlation of thirteen millions in Oer- 
xnanj; andrfter the advance of the ollies into Franee he exercised 
sinAar fuxK^iona in the d^artments oocitj^ by their army. 
The tr<>op8 by the Qentral Administration were esti- 

mated at 160|00(h It is scarcely surprising that about this 
time 8oixie< enthusiastic Prussian officers took a legdi opinion on 
the eiigii^ity of Stein to the vacant rank of German King 
and Emperor. 

It was afterwards thought that Mcttemich had forwarded the 
arriingement for the purpose of removing from the immediate 
vicinity of Alexander’s, person an able and determined opponent. 
It is certain that while Stein was employed at Leipsic in 
organising his administrative system, the Austrian minister, 
with the consent of the allies assembled at Frankfort, offered 
peace to the enemy on the terms that France should retain her 
conquests as far as the Alps and the Rhine. Soon after Stein’s 
arrival at headquarters he siiooeeded In persuading Alexander 
to caiTy on the war during the continuance of the negotiations, 
but ho failed to secure the adoption of Bliicher’s plan for a 
rapid march on Paris. Metternich wished to maintain his com- 
munications with Italy, and to give Napoleon time for con» 
cession. The assembled dijdomatists vrere still influenced by 
the terror which the French victories had for twenty years 
sprejvl over Europe. While their formidable enemy was strain- 
ing all his resources to inakc a final effort, the allies ostenta- 
tiously and gratuitously ])araded their solicitude for the honour 
of France, and absurdly disclaimed the wish of rescuing even 
those ]>rovinces which had within the memory of the existing 
generatiou been forcibly severed from Germany. A display of 
force and a resolution to use it, forms the indispensable l^is of 
negotiation between belligerents. Napoleon reasonably assumed 
that professions of generosity on the part of his adversaries 
were either indicatioq^ of complicity or confessions of weakness. 
Metternich and his coadjutors unintentionally overreached the 
enemy whom they wished to save from the consequence of bis 
own presumption* The cause which Stein and Bliichcr had at 
heart was most effectually served by the rejection of their 
counsels. An early advance would probably have secured the 
acceptance of the ofi[ers which were blindly rejected at Chu- 
tillon. For a considerable period, however, the peace-^ party 
was all powerful. Hardenberg, as well as Nessdro^ adhered 
to the Austrian policy, and Castlereagh on his arrival at head- 
quarters supported with greater authority the cause which Lord 
Aberdeen had zealously promoted. Count Munster, on the 
other hand, advocated the vigorous prosecution of hostilities ; 
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and a singular correspondence, carried on through Count 
Lieven ^nd Stein*, the Prince Kegent and Lord Liverpool ex** 
pressed a wish for the overthrow of the Emperor and for the 
restoration of the Bourbons. .Alexander, probably misunder- 
standing. the Illations between the English sovereign and his 
minister, ventured to reproach Lord Castlereagh with his abjeot 
devotion to the policy of Metternich ; but the Foreign Secre- 
tary knew his position and maintained his dignity. The greater 
ability and knowledge of Munster, although he possessed the 
personal confidence of the Regent, were insufiEicient to place the 
Minister of Hanover in a position to resist the Minister of 
England, At the end of February Castlereagh oven'uled 
Alexander s objection to nn armistice, and of all the Russian 
counsellors only Stein and Pozzo di Borgo ventured to ofiposc 
the project of a peace. Three weeks later Napoleon refused 
the conditions of the allies, and commenced the daring and 
brilliant campaign on which his last hopes reposed. The in- 
equality of force was too great, and notwithstanding the heavy 
blows which he had received, and the slackness of the Austrian 
generalissimo, Bliicher pressed forward to Paris. In tlio pro- 
spect of an immediate change in the government of France, 
Stein used his utmost influence to counteract Alexander’s half- 
formed scheme for transferring the Imperial Crown to the King 
of Rome^ under the regency of Bernodotte. Two days before 
the capture of Paris, Stein himself ado[>ted the bold measure of 
ordering his subordinate at Dijon to receive the Count d’Artois. 
Before his own arrival in the capital the allied sovereigns had 
already proclaimed the restoration of the Bourbons. On the 
10th of April he wrote from. Paris to congratulate his wife on 
the fall of the enemy, whom he by no means affected to pity or 
forgive. ‘ The Archduchess,’ he • concluded, ^ returns to her 
^ father, Jerome is gone to Stuttgard, Joseph to Switzei land, 
^ and so all this vagabond rabble is crushed’ (so ist alles dieses 
lumpengesindel zu boden). 

The triumphant termination of the w^ar, changing the policy 
of the Allied Powers, incidentally affected Stein’s position. His 
influence in the councils of the Czar hiul represented the 
alliance which circumstances had established between the in- 

* Count Lteven’s despatch is published in the collection of Lord 
Castlereagh’s Letters and Despatches. Lord Liverpool afterwards 
gave his colleague an explanation which he accepted as satisfactory, 

Stein was not aware that the English Government had fr(^ the first 
felt a strong repugnance to Alexander’s policy, and a suspicion of his 
limitations \vith Bernadotte. 
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terests of Rusna and those of Oermnnj. He had neither the 
power nor the wiah to support Alexander in the projects of 
amateur liberalism and territorial aggrandizement which bence-^ 
forth occupied his imagination. Metternich’s disposition to 
spare the susceptibility of France had subsided with the fall of 
Napoleon; but Lord Castlereagh was consistent in his efforts 
to moderate the demands of the conquerors; and* the Russian 
Emperor amused himself by co-operating, through the agency 
of Nesselrode, in the construction of a constitutional system for 
France. The approaching divergence in the views of the con- 
federates was so evident to the assembled sovereigns, that they 
willingly adjourned the more delicate questions which were 
likely to arise. Austria entered into private armngements with 
Bavaria for the settlement of Southern Germany. Alexander 
was not anxious to ai^ticipate an investigation into his title to 
the Polish territories, which his armies continued to occupy. 
Hanover, supported by England, was secured against the claims 
of stronger Powers. The position of Prussia alone was un- 
certain. It was only in the Kingdom of Saxony that a vacant 
territory could be found as a compensation for the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw; but it was easy to foresee that Austria 
would discountenance the claim, and that Russia might be 
careless to enforce it. Stein, who still administered Saxony 
through the governor-general, Priiice Repnin, urged upon Har- 
denberg the importance of settling the territorial question while 
the brilliant services of Bliicher and of the Prussian army were 
still fresh in the minds of the allies. The indolence and care- 
lessness of the Chancellor of Stale threw away an opportunity 
which could never afterwards be recovered. By a secret article 
of the Treaty of Paris it was agreed that the questions of 
Poland and Saxony should be reserved for the decision of the 
Four Powers at Vienna. The allied sovereigns, with their 
principal ministers, were in haste to enjoy thTe hospitalities of 
the Prince Regent, and the solution of all political diflSculties 
was adjourned to the approaching Congress. 

Stein spent' the summer at Frankfort and at Nassau, and in 
September, by Alexander’s express invitation, he arrived at 
Vienna iu readiness for the opening of the Congress.. No 
statesman, in all that vast assembly of diplomatists, was more 
capable of giving a sound judgment on the two great questions 
which absorbed its attention* More solicitous than Hardenberg 
himself for the restoration of Prussia to her former rank in 
Europe, he was at the same time anxious to establish a consti- 
tutional system, by which German unity might . be secured. 
His* position, however, was essentially false. ' While Castle- 
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rengb amd Hardenbarg, MetternicB and Almader, sjx^ke m tho 
name of the Powers that governed the world, Stein could rdly 
ordjr on his own great* name, and on the voluntaiy^ confidence 
which a‘ foreign monarch might think fit to allow hhn. His 
ii^efiiiite position as a mediator between Germany and Bnssia^ 
itiade him the centre of innumerable applications from Princes 
who wished for additional territory, and from patriots who 
desired security against petty despots. In his relations with 
the Emperor he could only depend on the respect which was 
inspired by bis unbending character and by his well-known 
influence in Germany. On the other hand, Alexander was 
well aware that his uncompromising adviser despised his lilxjral- 
ism and dislrusted his ambition. The versatile Russian dis- 
tributed his confidence to several agents who w^e entrusted 
with different empliyments. Rasomoffsky was nominally his 
principal minister. Nesselrode, as Secretary of State, continued 
to support Metternich, who was in open hostility with his 
master. Caix» dTstrias already began to prepare for the future 
independence of Greece. Czartoriski was charged with the main- 
tenance of the Czar s favourite scheme for the revival of a con- 
stitutional monarchy in Poland. In Stein Alexander was certain 
of a wise and patriotic adviser on German affairs, aiid his con- 
nexion with the great pat riot secured him from the suspicions of 
the nation which w^as priinarity interested in separating Poland 
from Russia. With Kasumoffsky*, Capo dTstrias, and I^ozzo, 
now ambassador at Paris, Stein maintained the most cordial rela- 
tions. He was on friendly terms with Hardenberg and with 
William von Humboldt. His Prussian inclinations sefwirated 
him from the English envoys, as well as flPom Metternich and 
from Nesselrode. Well aware of the anomalous character and 
uncertainty of his position, he still took an active part in the 
Saxon negotiations, and assumed the lead in the ctiaeuseions on 
the. German Constitution. 


The deliberations of the Congress had scarcely commenced, 
when the inevitable conflict of opposite interests began to make 
itsdf felt During the earlier debates on the Polish ques- 
tion, Alexander found himself entirely unsupported. Among 
bis own advisers, Rsisumoffsky, Pozzo, and Capo d^Xstrias dis- 
suaded him from the poject of placing a colstitutional Polai^ 
W the side of the absolutism whfeh must be maintained Tn 
Russia. * Hardenberg concurred with Mettemick in protesting 
against the i^gressive military position wbieh the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw would afford, and recalled to the Emperor's recol- 
Jhmtion the promises which he had made at the commencement 
dr tibe Icagtse of 1813 . The Poles, however, with Czartotiski 
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at their head» dfiioanded the reetitution of their natiooaL 
ejd&t^Dce ; and Alexander declared that it wijU) his duty to 
repair the ciime& of his grandmother, the Empress Catherine. 
Lord Castlereagh bore the brunt of the opposition. In a me- 
morandum addressed to the Emperor, he offered to satisfy liis 
conscientious scruples by inducing Austria and Prussia to con- 
cur in the restoration of an independent kingdom of Poland. 
It was well known that Mettemich would have given up 
Gallicia for the purpose, and if the conclusions of diplomacy 
were dictated by logic, the English proposal woidd have been 
decisive. The English JVIinister, however, scarcely pretended to 
rely on his dialectic triumph. In substance he recommended a 
third partition of Poland, in which tlie Vistula should form the 
boundary of the Itussian province. He was unfortunately 
exuihled to enforce his arguments by references to the active 
share which England had taken in the appropriation of Finland 
at the expense of Sweden, and in the cession of Bessarabia by 
the TnrlvS. 

Stein had previously warned Alexander of the just alarm 
which his projects excited, and had advised Hardenherg rather 
to press for a limitation of the liussiaii territories than for the 
withdrawal of the Emperor s favourite plan of a representative 
goveninient Capo dTstvias and Pozzo, with a more exclusive 
regard to the interests of the Imperial policy, earnestly remon* 
strated against the constitutional , experiment, and poiuled out 
the inexpediency of forcing on the attention of foreign Powers 
the internal system wdiich might be established in Poland. 
Alexander, however, was not to be moved by argument or by 
opposition. The liberal professions which alarmed bis allies 
were necessary to the satisfaction of his conscience. The ex- 
tension of his empire would have caused him little pleasure 
unless iiis ambition could have assumed in his own eyes the 
form of generosity. Even in a jwmjHius and* feeble answer to 
Lord Castlereagh’s Memorandum, be thought fit to assert that 
his own motives in securing the conquest of Finland had b^en 
less selfish than the interests vfhick faikd led England to concur 
in the usurpation. ^ Pour inoi j'^tais parti d’un principe plus 
^ genereux.’ Stein added^ in a marginal note, ^ et d’un princi^ 
^de prudence.’ Vhe eorres|>ondence closed with a note in 
which the English Minister ckclined to take into considetistion 
either the personal dkinterestednCss of which the Empeiw 
boasted, or the change of circumstances on which he relied, ae an 
excuse for viedating bis formal engagements with the Allies. 
Buruig a visit of the three sovereigns about this time to Pesth, 
Alexander was so imprudent as to allow his followers to sound 
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the Hungarians astotbeirdispoaition to transfer their diegiance 
to Russia. There can be little doubt that bis Imperial host, 
one of the ^reat masters of the modern spy^sjrstem, was fully 
informed of the advantage which had been taken of his 
hospitality. IDl^spIays of irxitstion against the statesmen who 
opposed the Russian policy were less caicakted to excite ua* 
easiness. Metternich and Castlereagh might well smile at the 
ill*bred vanity of the mushroom soldier who avowed in the 
drawing rooms of Vienna his contempt for every man w1k> did 
not wear a uniform. It was in the course^ however, of the 
Hungarian journey that Alexander achieved the decisive di- 
plomatic triumph of detaching Prussia from the common cause 
of Europe. The personal ascendancy which the Hmise of 
Romanoff has established over the House of Hohenzollcrn was 
exerted with so much effect that Frederick William formally 
ordered his minister to withdraw his opposition to the Polish 
ckims of Russia. The arguments which effected the conversion 
may partly be collected from a subsequent statement of the 
Emperor in conversation with Hardenberg that the Austrian 
Minister had offered to recognise the kingdom of Poland on 
condition that Russia would oppose the Prussian claim to the 
Saxon territory. Metternich, in a formal note to the Chancellor 
of State, declared that the Imperial assertion was false ; nor docs 
Alexander’s expression of regret that he could not resent the 
contradiction by a challenge, prove the truth of an allegation in 
itself highly improbable. The hope of Metternich to preserve 
the kingdom of Saxony depended in some measure on the pos- 
sibility of compensating Prussia by the concession of the Polish 
territories on the left hank of the Vistula. The habitual 
antagonism of Austria to her German rival was for the moment 
a far less pressing interest than the opposition provoked by 
Russian encroachment. ^ 

There can be little doubt that in return for the great conces* 
rion made by Frederick William^ Alexander undertook to 
guarantee the incorporation of the Saxon dominions with 
Prussia. At the commencement of the Congress, the object 
which Hardenberg had failed to secure at Paris seemed to be 
still attainable. England was neutral or favourable; Russia 
advocated the claim ; the opposition of Austrlt was indirect and 
doubtful; and the protests of Talleyrand were rejected by the 
conquering Powers. The press of Berlin teemed with demon- 
strations of the injury which would be inflicted on the Saxon 
people by dismemberment ; and, as it was agreed on all sides 
tW^^liart of the kingdom must be assigned to the conqueror, 
were plausible reasons for adding the remainder. It was 
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a case like that of Solomon^e jadgthent, with the ad^tion that 
the spurious mother was in aUy event entitled to half, the body 
of the child. Niebuhr, Eichhom, tfnd Vamhageli were among 
the ablest literary advocates of Prussia. Stein jsras able to take 
a practical step to enforce the claims of his former Sovereign by 
persuading the allied Sovereigns to transfer the provisional go- 
vernment of Saxony to the Prussian authorities. His last act 
as head of the Centml Administration of the conquered pro- 
* vinces, consisted in the recall of the Saxon Governor-general, 
Prince fiepnin. The King imprudently rejected Stem’s sug- 
gestion that he should conciliate popular favour by appointing 
his brother, Prince William, as his representative at Dresden. 

If the Prussian acquiescence in the Bussian project was 
purchased by the hope of ruining Saxony, the bargain proved 
unprofitable. The allies, when they' found resistance to Bussia 
on the main question of dispute to be hopeless, were little 
inclined to give way to her on secondary points, or to strengthen 
her close confederate. England and Austria began for the first 
time to show, by admitting Talleyrand to their councils, that they 
might be tempted to raise up France as a counterpoise to Bussia.* 
The Polish dispute was still open in form, though practically 
settled ; and just indignation was excited by demonstrations at 
Warsaw in favour of the imperial pretensions, under the imme- 
diate influence of the Grand Duke Constantine. The appro- 
priation of Saxony by Prussia was unpopular in England ; and 
Miinater, who had recently of his own accord assumed the 
kingly title for his Sovereign, found Castlcreagh willing to aid 
his resistance to the pretensions of a State which had often 
shown itself a dangerous neighbour to Hanover. Stein used all 
his influence in -support of the claims put forward by Hardenberg 
and Flumboldt ; but he remonstrated against an instruction by 
W’hich the Emperor directed his ambassador, Count Lieven, to 
intrigue with the English Opposition against Castlereagh’s 
policy. ^ The English Minister,’ said Stein, ‘ is one of the most 
^ commonplace of men, ill-ju<lged, ill-informed, and blindly led 
* by Count Munster; but he is honestly forwarding, to the best 
‘ of his ability, the interests of his country.’ Except in extra- 
ordinary circumstai\ces it is necessary to deal with a Government 
as the legitimate fepresentatiye of the nation. In the case of 
Prussia, Alexander had succeeded in separating the Sovereign 


♦ Lord Castlereagli had even in Paris concerted with Talleyrand 
an eventual alliance against Russia. It was not, however, until the 
desertion of the common cause by Prussia, that he finally determined 
to co-operate with France. 
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from tlie liSiikter ; but att his efforts failed befov& tke Obstinacy 
of tbe Austrian Emperor. When FranoiS expressed faia sympathy 
with the tirades of his ally ngiunst Mettemich, be mar have re** 
membered, not vQthout amusement) that Nesselrodestill retained 
the post of Russian Secretary of State/ notwithstanding his cbse 
connexion with the obnoxious Minister. ^ Nesselrode has lost 

* al! his influence/ said Stein, at this^time, ' through bis ineapa* 
^ city, and his blind devotion to Metternidi. . . , . • His 
^ mediocrity, ignorance, and narrowness of thought and feeling, 
^ as well as his urant of spirit in difficult questions, prevented 

* his ever long maintaining himself at a certain heigbL’ Forty 
years have passed, and the old Chancellor of State stiH main- 
tains the height from which he presides over Russian diplomacy. 
It is strange that Stein failed to perceive that the Sovereign 
whom he had served for three years required agents on botli 
sides. 

In the beginningof January, 1815, Castlereagli, Metternieb, 
and Talleyrand signed the secret treaty for eventual resistance 
to Russia, which has since become so celebrated. It was agreed 
that each of the contracting Powers should furnish 150,000 
men, if any one of their number was exposed to aggression in 
carrying out the decisions of the Congress. Bavaria, Hanover, 
and the Netherlands, were invited to join the alliance, imd it 
was afterwards extended to Sardinia. It is remarkable that 
so important a secret was never betrayed during the subse- 
quent negotiations. Napoleon, on his returu to the Tuileries, 
found a copy of tlie treaty in the Foreign Office, and imme- 
diately forwarded it to Alexander; but in the meantime the 
danger of collision had {Kissed over by the adoption of a system 
of compromises.* Castlereagh conciliated the Prussian Ministers 
by protesting against the demand of the King of Saxony to take 
a part in the negotiations. He also pointed out the incon- 
venience of a scheme which had been suggested for compen- 
sating the dispossessed monarch by a principality on the Rhine, 
where he would necessarily be dependent on French influence. 
Finally, he showed that aU existing difficulties might be removed 
if Russia would accommodate her ally with some additional 
pm-tions of the Duohy of Warsaw. Alexander had already emr* 
septed to give over Thom to Prussia, and to leave Cracow 
imtrttl^ and nominaij^ independent, os a security to Austria.. Ail 

Alexander sent for Metterqich, showed hfaa the Treaty, and 
said that it should never be mentioned again* Nesseleode wrote to 
‘ C’eet le eas pour iMUii toim de oad kui 
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further conoesBicms he positively refused;, but he now began to 
hint that he m^ht be found leas obatisiate in the Prussian, 
cause than in his. own* >Hardeuberg/ he said, *had in the 
^ first iastanee joined the coalition against Bussia; but still, if 
^ the Kii^ insisted on his full deinands, he would not shrink 
^ from his engagements.’ It was not difficult to understand 
that the weaker ouniederate must moderate his claims in defer- 
ence to the opposition which bad been called forth by the 
success of his more powerful supporter. 

The Polish controversy ended with a memorandum from the 
English Minister. After expressing his regret that it had 
proved impossible to restore the independence of Poland, Lord 
Custlereagh expressed a hope that the three partitioning Powers 
would, by the encouragement of liberal institutions, and by a 
beneficent administration, give their Polish subjects as little 
reason as possible to regret their lost independence. It need 
scarcely be added that Bussia, Austria, and Prussia were equally 
eager to give an undertaking which at the same time saved appear- 
ances and avoided inconvenient pledges. Of all those whti had 
taken a part in the negotiation, Alexander alone could boast of 
success. He had pushed the advanced posts of his Empire into 
the heart of Europe, and with the sanction and applause of the 
Caartoriskis and the Badzivills, he had done much to complete 
the work of Catherine 11. His op}X)nent8 had been placed in 
the false position of opposing a scheme which purported to 
repair the greatest crime of the eighteenth century. Notwith- 
standing their verbal professions, Castlereagh and Mettemich 
had necessarily advocated the entire dismemberment of the 
ancient kingdom. The Poles alone were consistent, and even 
prudent, in accepting the professions of Alexander. The 
imperial philantliropist, however shallow his liberalism might 
prove, of&red them a national representation, and the more 
valuable boon of a national army. It was iftider the arrange- 
ments of 1815 that they were enabled to check the usurpations 
of Constantine, and in two campaigns to try the utmost strength 
of Bussia ; falling only after a struggle whidi must have heea 
Bnccessful if Austria, or Prussia, or France had been true to 
the cause of Europe. 

Before resigning his mission to the* Duke of Wellu^ton,. 
Castlere^h suece^ed in arranging the Saxon dispii^ The 
king paid for his attachment to Napoleon with one half of his 
dominions, and the extension of tlie Prussian frontier to the 
Bohemian mountains was postponed for an mdefimte period. 
The triple alHance of January proved to have been unneoeasary, 
as the allied sovereigns had fortunately returned to more amicable 
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relations before the arrival of the startling; news that the 
fallen Emperor was once more in France. The cmnpensations 
and adjustments of territoiy among the minor States still re* 
mained to be settled. The af&irs of Switzerland had been re* 
ferred to a Committee under the presidency of Stein, including 
Humboldt, Dalberg, Stratford Canningy and Capp d’Isirias. The 
result of their lal^urs was embodied in a report, which, after 
receiving the sanction of the Congress, became the foundation of 
the federal constitution. 

The organisation of the Germanic body had proceeded con- 
temporaneously with the territoriid settlement of Europe. Stein's 
attention to the question had dated from the commencement of 
the Russian war ; and his wishes hod uniformly pointed to the 
mediatisation of the minor Princes, and to the division of the 
ancient kingdom between the two great monarchies of the north 
and the south. The treaty of Reichenbach, by which Austria 
adhered to the Alliance against Napoleon, leaving open to the 
Princes of Germany the opportunity of joining the league, 
secured their future existence. Bavaria by the treaty of 
Ried, and Wurtemburg by the treaty of Fulda, obtained a 
guarantee for their maintenance of .the position which both 
kingdoms owed to the favour of Napoleon. After the battle of 
Leipsic all the little potentates of the Rhine hastened to profit 
by the liberal provisions of Keichenbach. It was, however, still 
open to the great Powers to subject them either to limitation of 
territory, or to constitutional restrictions. Metternich himself, 
although his jealousy of Prussia rendered him the champion and 
patron of the Princes, could not meditate the suicidal [)olicy of 
leaving the members of the Rhenish confederation in possession 
of the prerogatives which they had employed to further the en- 
croachments of France. As Fmneis II. had already declared his 
determination to refuse the imperial Crown, it becaipe necessary 
to provide a substitute for the Empire. By the Treaty of 
Chaumont, on the Ist of Mai'cli, 1814, the Allied Powers de* 
dared that Germany should be a Federal State. Ten days 
later Stein delivered a memorandum to the Emperor Alexander 
in which he sucdnctly summed up the principal conditions of an 
efficient federal constitution. A directory of the four principal 
German Powers, a common army and tribunal, the institution of 
a Representative Assembly in each separate State, ani the with- 
drawal from the exclusively German States of the right of peace 
and war : such were the practioiil suggestions offered for cariy* 
iq||l#ut the resolution of the allies. It is, however, scarcely 
that in the decisive crisis of the war, the consideration 
oi^p^stitutional questions was postponed to a calmer ‘ moment. 
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Hardenberg, on hit return from London In th^ ensuing 
summer^ subontted to Stein a detailed plan for .a federal const!- 
tution» whichf on the whole^ satisfied his judgment. After 
much dellberationif an amended project was adopted^ in which 
the executive for internal afiaira Was composed of the seven 
principal Goren^jments ; while the political dir^tion was divided 
between Austria and Prussia. The Diet, or Deliberative 
Assembly, consisted of the Princes and Estates of the ancient 
emfiire. The territory included in the Federation was to be 
bounded on the east by the Elbe and the Inn. Stein considered 
it advisable that the greater portion of the Austrian and Prussian 
Monarchies should remain nominally as well as practically inde- 
pendent. It was for the purpose of checking the tyranny of 
anti-national propensities in the minor princes that the new 
constitution was required. Accordingly, they were restricted 
from making war and peace except through the federal Power, 
while all internal wars were positively prohibited. Every sepa- 
rate State was required to establish or maintain a legislative 
assembly, with the power of granting 8up])lies and superintend- 
ing expenditure. The plan which was thus developed, after 
undergoing various nuitilations, formed the basis of the present 
Federal Constitution. That it should have been adopted in its 
original form was highly improbable. Hanover alone, with 
England at her back, would not fail to reject some of the limi- 
tations which were placed on the independence of the minor 
governments. It was also easy to foresee that the objections of 
the minor States would in many instances be supported by 
Austria, while the influence of Russia, in this instance wielded 
by Stein, was on obvious anomaly which it would be indiscreet 
to put prominently forward. 

The Congress entrusted the preparation of the constitutional 
project to the five principal German Powers. Bavaria and 
W iirtcmberg from the first declared their intehtion of thwarting 
by all means at their command the introduction of a system 
which would limit their autocracy. Count Munster announced 
to the Committee that the Prince Regent, as a proof of his 
attacliment to freedom, had already instructed the Duke of 
Cambriilge to summon the Estates together. The dissensioits 
which have since arisen in Hanover were for a time postponed ; 
and the Assembly met under the most favourable auspices. 
About, the same time, Gneisenau, to Munster’s great re^et, 
refused from the Regent the <^er of the Viceroyalty* The 
German Committee proceeded slowly with its task; Stein 
opposed to the despotic resolution of the King of Wurtemberg 
the liberal inclinations and Russian connexions of his son the 
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Cromi 'Pitnce, wlio has dme beeone bw mtecessor. .A^nst 
tbe infliteoce of fiavma lie eodeavoured to ooatead hy urging 
Aiekander not to coneent ^t a province on thefeftlnak ef the 
tUi^ne' ehonld awarded to the ancient satdHte of Fnxtoe. 
Bis most ansaons desire ws^ liowever, rratcmition of tlie 
Imperial dignity. The mitn'eroos German Pij^nees and Gtates 
who were excluded from the Committee were almost naanimotB 
In support of tbe demand. Capo d’lstrias, at Stein's request, 
obtained a favourable answer from Alexander, and Metternidi 
for a time appeared to hesitate in his refusal The opporition 
of Prussia, however, could not be surmounted. Humboldt gave 
a conclusive answer to the proposal, % showing' that the Im- 
perial Crown would be a mere <ficition unless powers were con- 
ferred on Austria, which her great rival would never concede. 

The details of the negotiations arc fully and clearly recorded 
hy M. Pcrtz; but it is unnecessary to go more'fnlly into tlie 
particulars. The Committee was unable to accomplish its task ; 
but the great Powers had determined on the constitution of a 
federal system; and after the recommencement of tbe French 
war, when the unity of Germany had become more than ever 
indispensable to their safety, they determined on the constitu- 
tion which still exists. ' At the last moment, Metternich suc- 
ceeded in reducing the article relating to representative govern- 
ment into a vague statement that a constitution of Estates should 
exist in the dominions of every member of the Confederacy. 
The imperfections of the' compact whi<A u'as finally adopted are 
to be attributed to the narrow policy of Austria, and to tbe 
selfishness of Bavaria and Wurtembei^. Pnissia had throughout 
supported' the introduction of an efficient system ; and the 
smaller States, with scarcely an exception, were ready to make 
sacrifices for the restoration of a national unity in whidi they 
might have found security against their stronger nei^bours. 
The assent of Hdhover was combined with a vi^rous protest 
against the imperfections of the compact, and with a deelaration 
that the Prince Bcgent wa^ induced to acquiesce by the oonri- 
deration that the Federal Constitutionat least offered no obstacle 
to tbe better government of his dommions. 

. Stein had left Yleana before the ffnal adoption of ibeFedb- 
rative Act ; bnt ^ recorded 'his dissatisfiiction in a memorandum 
which he presented to the Emperor Alexander. He had done 
his best to secure ibr his country the strength and unity whidi 
form the first conditioDs of independence. His memc^ has 
i|^0b attacked on the grmind. of lus partidity to Pn^ia, and 
%iui more planribili^ on' account Of hts fioreigo ooimeiutm; but 
he had uniforudy jarferred the interests of .Germany to the 
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favour of the Qmr,; tmi a^tihoiugh Jie felt that the aouaiiehy of 
Fredeiiek Ae ^reat ouiet be ,n>aintah>ed and, strengthened, he 
had not .hesitated to urge the reassunctption bjr Ai^tria of the 
Imperial. Ciieitn. HU political poaUUn was in a high de^ne 
embarrassing. '.The pdu^ of Alexander wae no hmger consistent 
with hU.i^ieifSf md the recent, dUputes had separated him from 
HardenWig a^ from Humboldt. ,At the ocmclusion of the 
Congress he found himseif on compatarivelj frimidlj terms with 
Metterokh, and even listened to proposals for assuming the 
Presidency of the Diet as Austrian plepipotentiaiy.. 

. In the eeooi^ and final settlement of Europe Stein hsul }ittle 
share. Nearij two mouths had passe^ after the battle of 
Waterloo before he joined the assembled statesmen at Paris. 
He found the policy and mutual relations of the Four Powers 
greatly changed, with the exception that England in 1815, as 
in the previous year, steadily advocated a moderate course to- 
wards the defeated party. The first restoration had been effected 
by Alexander, tlie second was exclusively the work of Wel- 
lington. The conquering generals who entered Paris wme both 
great soldiers ; but the English commander-in-chief, as a great 
statesman, at once took the control of affairs out eff the inexpe- 
lienced hands of BlUclicr. Both Alexander and Mettermch com- 
plainod that the Duke had been precipitate in occupying Piuds, 
and argued that Louis XYllI. should only have been recalled 
after the provisional government had submitted to the necessary 
sacrifices. The C^, however, though at tlips time unfriendly 
to England, substantially concurred in the policy pf Castle- 
reagh and Wellington. The worn-out excitement of dilettante 
liberalism had given way in his mind to foe religious mysticism 
which he imbi^ from Jdadame Krudener. Ambition, as usual, 
was found compatible with his sentimental impulses. His love 
for constitutional freedom had secured the Hngdom of Poland ; 
zeal for Christianity might not improbably facilitate the dismem- 
berment of Tnrkey. Capo Istrias, now his principal adviser^ 
openly avowing himself a Greek in feeling rather than a Russian, 
was apparently bdignant at the' transfer of his native Ionian 
Islands to the English protectoraitfl and eager to find future ,8t]^ 
port for the HeUenio cause/* It. was easy to foresee that' Elng- 
land and Aust^^ would,.be jealous, of Russian encn)acha>ento,dh 
Turkey; nor could .the wildest ima^nation, in 1815, bive^WH 
ticipatra Navotino. It seemed, probable that France ,ioi^i .md 

* Yet at Vienna Csfio d’fetrias told LordsOastleireBg^ tiut;, as an 
Ionian, he should prefer the protectorate of Eojdandotto .feat , pf 
Susaia. .iCa$Uenagh's JLetten an4 DeqtcOeAes.) , 
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the deeigna of the Czar by keeping England in >ebeok, and the 
eagadtj the able Corfiote a'aa fully justified by the events of 
1^8. Alexander, therefore, steadily t^posed, not only the wild 
schemes of zealots for, the disruption of France into provinces, 
but the more plausible demands of Prussia for the testoration of 
Absace and of the eastern foitresses to Germany« ' Stein, after 
his arrival in Paris, cordially supported the aigumente of Haiv 
. denberg and of Humboldt, who proved to demonstration that 
Mazarin and Louis XIV. had aggrandized their power by un- 
justifiable means, and that Fiance, after all her losses,' womM 
still be too strong for her neighbours. Count Mfinster induced 
the Prince Regei^t to^^xpress a similar opinion,' atid to intimate 
his disapprobation of the. policy adopted by his ministers. The 
'Duke of Wellington, however, was not to be moved. {le de- 
clared his concurrence in the opinion that France would be still 
too strong, but he was not prepared to inaugurate tbC European 
peace by sowing the seeds of future war. It was his wish that 
the Bourbon monarchy should command popularity and respect ; 
nor would his opinion have varied if he had foreseen, with 
Capo dTstriwand Pozzo di Borgo^'the advantage which a French 
alliance might hereafter afibrcl to the progress of Russian am- 
bition. On the whole, the Second Peace of Paris does credit 
to the statesmanlike wisdom of those who framed it. The 
victor of Waterloo Was the object of bitter indignation among 
German patriots, and for a generation he furnished the favourite 
theme for the scurrility of French libellers. His calm and 
passionleki appreciation of thC real interests of, Europe may now 
perhaps be better understood. 

With the peace of 1815 Stein’s ofi^cial life came to an end. 
After staying a month in Paris he tobk leave of the Emperor 
and proceeded to Frankfort. Siiortly afterwards he successively 
refused from Austria and'Prus^u the office of representing 
them in the Diet* Covered with decorations oofiferred by the. 
allied sovere^ns, universally respected and consulted by the 
supporters oCGernum freedom, his Inttej years were spent in 
the pursuits of a wealthy cwdtiygentlenmn, strongly interested 
in public aflfairs, and 4i6t!Wl^ engaged in , the patronage of a 
great literary enterprise. In 4816 Jie exchanged his estate at 
Birnbaum for Cippenberg in W^tpj[ialjH, md for the reminder 
of his life he took a warm jaterest in tlie affairs of tbe province 
:^here he hgd spent tbe b^t jeafs o/ his yonth, .The long 
delay in the^ulfilment pf the^ Ring’s promise to' ^ve represen- 
" tative institutions tQ Prussia formed a constant eoufop of annoy- 
,^ce to the retired statesman! A great part his life was 
emphVed in projects for .agitating the claims of the Westphalian 
Estam.to Ihe restoration of their ancient privileges^ It must 
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more inddentf eeddbsS) end, indif^nt In 1821 -Niehnlw W8% 
mwtified to find that hio'pld chief, then od a visit to Borne, 
&Hy shared the dntipathi)» which he had himself long miter- 
tamed to the all-powerful Chancellor ^of State, 'Iji 1819, at 
the invitation of Alexander, St^n attended the Confess (tf . 
Aix la Chapelle.'^^Jn the same year he monmed over the death 
of Blucher, .with the remark, ' The best thh^ one can do is to 
* lie dovra on <me i^e and die.’ Soon aftmrwaids he snfifered a 
heavier loss in the death of his wife ; and ftlthougfa he madh'^nb 
diange in his active occupations, it was 'remarked that ’be was^ 
thenceforward mofe constantly impressed’^by^eep reli^oos feel- 
ings. About th{e. same time he fdpnded a society for tiie pnh-- . 
licatioD of the'early German historiana, and: pursued diennde;^ 
taking arith'his (mractoristic oneigy.'^v After w interval he 
wan ibrtunato xenough to eecu^ the sernces of M. Pertz, who» 
as editor of the ‘ Moaumenta Germanie Hiktorion,’ fdnti^ ’the 
nequiuntance' with Stein, It which we are mdebt^ for the 
fcesent adnumhle work. Tnd condudii^ volumes of the work, 
which have just been publtshed^^iHitain a plea^ng jnetnre of 
the serene i%tot^ unaffect^ ^ie^ of^tm^mose Stsnais 
life; Imt tke/fahitcaiw portipO'W 4 th» me^r necessar^'oeii(> 
dudes with ^ Miner’s ai^e«|wtoi9>ean)9. No shrtetn^ 
of the preBaat.im^ beea^ldrtttmto^ a biogra^Or; 
may.be addedi^sM^e m the^ielecttov of allio 

wfc^ fovtuMs fidtod U# Spatn ef.gmi events, 
whose drarneteroimrid^yk jS^l^ml^o StdtiNl|sdl, 

full- of yewsb and lompui^ on t^h 29ih«df 

of the wrvh^;< 9 iaiiooeedmg*^tesD^ 
kted his iUnstrions «areW,ef,andn 
liberty, and indepOTflence of his cann||i|^f ii»: 
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A^T. V/— Z>c^wm to Ladies on Practical 0am- 

%ridge : 18531. 

Lectures^ rough and uufimahed as thej are^ smd, ill 
some instanoes, deficient in direct application to the audi- 
tory for whose benefit they were delivered, have a veiy dka: 
general meaning. l!1iat ..meaning is so important and so 6hd^ 
racteristio of the times in which we live, that wc are glad to 
express the heafty interest this, volume has excited in our minds. 
It appears that, about a year ago, a college for working men 
was opened at No. 31. Tted Lion Square, London, by a few 
residents in the neighbourhood. They who offered their ser- 
vices in organising the plan and in teaching, were 'some of 

tlicm lawyers, some medical men, some artists, some clcrgy- 
^ men.’ They opened evening classes for instruction in a variety 
of topics, the working man being free to choose his subject, 
and paving a smallTec for his course. The scheme of’ the 
week s work presented, first, a Sunday Evening’s Lecture on 
the Holy Scriptures, by the Rev F. D. Maurice, the Prin- 
cipal, who also took the departments of English Literature and 
Politiers; then Algebra and Arithmetic, English (Trainmar, 
Drawing, Geogra]>hy, History, and Languages, — Latin, and 
French. The average amount of pupils during the year is 
given as 140. At this present moment we arc told the amount 
is considerably increassed, and an evening adult school to pre- 
pare the more backward pupils for the College is also pros- 
pering. 

In the first instance no attempt was made to include women 
in these classes ; not because those who set them on fool con- 
considered it unnecessary or inexpedient to give similar advan- 
tages to tlie wives, sisters, or daughters of working men, but 
because of the obvious difficulties of such an addition at start- 
ing. i||Bfter a time, Jiowever, a meeting of the members of the 
men’srollege being called, it was determined to sound them as 
to their ora views on the subject of female iastraction : wc give 
the result in Mh Maurice’st own! vrords. 

< Tht*y spoke with reroarTcable . freedom and intelligence. We 
gathered a great .many more hints liad 0 ()imon 8 , than we had at all 
expected. Tliese wore very diffei'ent as to many points on which wc 
consulted them ; for instance, re!4pei<!ting the hours which would b(i 
filost coiivi‘riiont for womcm to attend classes, and »eflpceting the pro- 
priety their bcipg taught together with men or separate from 
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tliem. But there was entire naanimity on the main question. There 
wns no indication whatever of the sliglitest fear that females should 
know as much its they themselves knew. There was a manifest wish 
that they ^ald have the same advantages. There was a distinct 
and positive call upon us not to withliold from the one what we were 
trying to give to the other.* {Introductory Lecture^ P* 3.) 

^ Nevertheless/ continues Mr. Maurice, * when we reconsidered 

* the Bulgect among ourselves, we found: that we were not 

* ready ; ’ and the result of much consultation led to the belief 
that the co-operation of ladies would be quite indispensable to 
the success of any scheme for the benefit of working women ; 
whilst something of order .and shape must be given to the 
undertaking, ^ otherwise it would sink into a mere set of classes 

* frequented for awhile by a few teachers and learners, and pro- 
^ bably, at last, deserted by both’ Some of the ladies who had 
been consulted, and who fully agreed in the plan, suggested tliat 
the ])roper foundation for an institution professing to teach work- 
ing women would be an institution in which ladies themselves 
should be taught to tcacli. ‘ Every one/ said they, * fancies she 
‘ can teach: it is reiilly the hardest of all tasks — one in which 
‘ those who have tried most feel that they want help.’ This 
assertion by no means controverts the fact- of the aptitude 
and instinct of woman for the teaching office — an instinct 
doulitless implanted for the wisest of purposes, since to her is 
committed so much of the guidance of cliildhood. 

Mint it is a hasty and blundt^riiig inferencft/ says !Mr. Maurice, 
‘to assume* that because God has bestowed a talent it do(*s not need 
eiiltivution ; that it may be K*ft to cliauce ; that it is sure to come (orth 
and to <-xcrcise itself in a reasonabb^- manner whenever tluu-e is occa- 
sion lor it The bom ^minter and musician is the one who 

lakes most pains to cultivate the talent that is latent in him ; the 
most llioroughly-born nurse will, 1 concci\e, watch her onfhnvnu^nt 
with the same care. 1 need not suggest to you the latest confirma- 
tion of this remark. The person who, we might have fancied, could 
have trusted her innate capacity for this occupation mosi, has been 
the ]>crson who lias devoted the most steady and persevering etforte 
to improve her knowledge and practical skill under foreign inasiers 
and by native experience. Of all our motives for gratitude to Miss 
Nightingale, this is, fx rhnps, the greatest, that she 1ms not allowed 
the doctrine that nursing comes by nature, as Dogberry says that 
reading and writing do, to ,sway her practice or vyeaken the effect 
of her example.’ {Introductory LerturCy p. 15.) 

Tins thought, then, or perhaps we should say this conviction^ 
expressed by some women of judgment, and acted upon thus 
remarkably, not by Miss Nightingale alone, but by her coad- 
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jutors, is tlic radical idea from which the course of Lectures to 
Ladies has sprung. Whetl»er any organisation for ‘teaching 
‘ ladies to teach ’ is, or can be, formed, wc are quite ignorant. 
The subject is wisely left 0 ])en for remark and suggestion ; but 
this at least may be, said 5 . that whatever be the result of the 
attempt to construct a college of laily-workers upon such a basis, 
it can do no ladies harm to read and consider the qualifications 
required and the knowledge a*ecommcnded to all charitable 
and kindly w'oracn by the sagacious men who have delivered 
these lectures. We, are perpetually hearing of womens desire 
to widen the sphere of their utility. But these valuable lessons 
may be carried to any part of Loudon, of Great Britain, of the 
world. Tiiousands of miles away from home, in scenes of war, 
privation, and disease, no less than when — justice preceding 
charity — she rules, over her own houscliold, >voman may be the 
better for many of the words uttered last July in the unfashion- 
able little square in which the Working Men’s College is 
cstnl>!ishcd. 

A glance at the subjects treated of — ‘the Influence of Occu- 
‘ pation oil Health — District Visiting — Sanitary Law — Dis- 
‘ jx*n^aries — the Causes of Mental and Bodily Disease among 
‘ the Poor — the Country- Pari Ji/ &c, and a bare enumeration 
of tlio names of the gentlemen who delivered tlie lectures^, 
should be enough to ensure careful attention to them. M'c 
have already called them unfiniJicd, and, in part, de(i<ucut in 
immediate application to tlie auditors. But the fact is, they 
seem to be all, more or less, introductory, not one of|^theni 
pretending to do more than throw out hints on some paruculiir 
want of society — to point out some scene in which wciinan’s 
influence and exertions may do good. Kot one al»solutely 
‘ teaches how to teach ; * yet all contribute to that result ; and 
w'C are not sure whether, on tlie whole, this want of positive 
applicjition is injurious to their effect. Generally sjicakiug, 
Lectures to Ladies are particularly small and unedIfying. Thej^ 
are remarkable for an excessive deference to a female audience, 
abd a subordinate recognition of tlie importance of the sub- 
ject. But the Lecturers to Ladies, at Red Lion Square, 
put the subject in the first jilace, the auditory in the second ; 
the happy consequence of Wliich is, that theye is hardly a direct 
compliment to Woman in the collection, while the combined 


* Ilev. W. D. Maurice, Rev. C. Kingsley, Dr- G. Johnson, Dr. 
Sievekiiigi.^v. J. Davies, Dr. Chambers, F. Stephen, Esq., Arch- 
deacon Athai, Rev. R. C. Tr<mch, Topi Taylor, Esq., and llov. J. S. 
Bre\Vfer. 
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effect of tlie whole strikes ns as one of the best and rnoct re- 
spectful tributes that could be paid to women. 

One doubtful kind of compliment in particular is especially 
disclaimed by Mr. Maurice. Too many of Jboth sexes who 
have written about Woman and her vocation, base their pbms 
of work for her on the consideration of the unhappy and puL- 

S oseless existence of some among women. This is a very un- 
ignified view of the matter. It is not desirable that works of 
mercy should be constructed in order to employ the superfluous 
energy of woman, or merely to fill a void in her life ; such plans 
assume what ought not for a moment to be admitted as the 
rule of. woman’s condition. How poor and how ungrateful a 
thing it is to complain, in the presence of Him who has placed 
woman where she is, and made her rich in a tliousiind blessings, 
tliat she cannot profit by these gifts and return them with in- 
terest, unless she be first taken out of her ordinary position I 
Inasmuch as the notion of sisterhoods encourages tliis low view 
of Woman’s duties, we object to it, far more than for any other 
and minuter reasons. And yet it cannot be denied that tliere 
tire cases in which such institutions would be a boon. There 
arc ladies, who have no immediate family duties, who are not 
particularly fitted to be teachers, who perhaps have no taste for 
tliat employment, who are neither gifted, clever, nor inde- 
peiulent, but who arc members of a church and wish to work 
under her guidance. Why should they be made afraid of sister- 
hoods ? Why repelled by sarcasm or stigmatised - as * inclined 
* to Popery ?’ Let them have the help they desire ; but let us 
remember that these are exceptional cases. The instances are 
probably very few in which a woman need desert the family iiic 
in order to exercise lier benevolent^ propensities ; or still fewer 
in which she would do so, did she know her own best inte- 
rests. The objections to such a desertion arc serious and Jiot 
to be overcome. Seldom would the links, once broken, be re- 
united; seldom w’^ould the energies of such a life be produc- 
tive of more than a dwarfed and mutilated viilue, savourmg 
much of sickness and death ; there would be neither time nor 
opportunity for learning what Mr. Maurice has aptly given os 
one of the cbamcteristics of medical men, that, ^ though 6^- 
tiniially looking on disease, they believe in liealth.’ Medical 
men would not, wc suspect, long retain that hearty and healthy 
faith if they lived in brotherhoods ; neither will women if they 
betake themselves to sisterhoods. 

To return to the lectures. That by the Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley will probably be the most popular ; and* it is a good spe- 
•oimen of this author’s fearless and striking manner. Xo one 
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will sus^pect iMy. Kingsley of flattering the rich, on whom he is 
somewhat too apt to fall with lees of justice than they deserve. 
Nothing can be better, however, than his j^resent remarks on 
the bearing of (adies towai^ those whom they would relieve ; 
but in such visits something beyond all courtesy is needed. 
How often must a candid visitor of the poor have been made 
to feel her own positive inferiority to the people she is ient to 
teach, even while the tones of humble deference come to her 
cars I In dilapidated dwellings, on beds of pain, in full view of 
cold and hunger and terrible disease and death, how often has 
the Christian patience of some }>oor man or woman struck her 
duiub ! And it is w^hen humbled thus, that the most real good 
is probably done; that things are said and heard w'hich sink 
decj) into the spirit, and send the Visitor home with a con- 
sciousness that die has guhud more than it W'as possible lor her 
to givv. 

It is plain that this whole matter of visiting among 'the poor, 
whether isolated ov organised visiting be in question, is the 
subject of much anxiety to many of the lecturers, to the clerical 
even more than to the medical. It is no wonder it should be 
so. All see how dangerous a thing it would be to cheek these 
intercc-uvses ; often the sole means by which the rich obtain an 
insight into the struggles of the pour. Yet vve arc constantly 
naadc aware of other dangers arising out of \ifcitirig; :u.d es- 
pecially of District Visiting. Perhaps the Kev. J. 11* Dtivics, 
who has adopted that subject for his own, unexceptionable as 
are in general his remarks uses without sufficient caution llie 
argument of a benevolent person, who is supjjosed U> say - " 1 
‘ keep up an acquaintance by means of calls with many of my 
‘ own class for which I have no excuse but a casual intix>duc- 
* tion ; why should I not have acquaintance with poor people as 
^ W'cll, based on the securer and firmer ground of Christian 
‘kindness and religious duty?’ Put this line of argument, 
unanswerable in as far as isolated calls on the poor arc* con- 
cerned, wholly fails as applied to district visiting. Once ap- 
portion to a lady a certain court, street, or alley, and it is 
mevitable that the poor^ia that district, who perfectly undcr- 

f d the xnaebioery, «come to regard themselves as the in- 
ted, and the lady as the inspector. Disguise it as we mar, 
that k their view of the matter. The cai^d Christian will 
^4^|ri|^the statements of those she visits, till can trust no 
bint it is very diflScult to preserve hersidf &om adopting^' 
lore or less, tlie detective frame of mind ; sympathy with th^ y 
mod js very apt fo be overpowered by experience of .the bad. 
pbd^ with reg^ to tbe^^pocr themselves, the attitude in 
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they feel theteselves pl^cetl is by no means favourable to 
trutlifulaeas. The families visited learn almost imperceptibly tb ^ 
put themselves into order (or perhaps disorder) when this vidtor"*® 
stej) is heard; or a glimpse of her preseiree da caught They 
wlio, though now borne down by advm’sity, have ipreserved rem- , 
nants of * respectability, have their doabts whether Ihb sight of 
these remnants will not injure their ehaticc of' help. The temp^ 
tat ion not to look too ne^t, or above the need of relief, is very 
strong ; and the visitor’s heart may well ache, under the appre- 
hension that she has been instrumental in lowering the moral 
courage of those she wished to serve. 

These remarks do not apply in the same degree to less regu- 
lated visiting. Here a visitor calls, perhaps, on some special 
errand : a child is ill, or absent from school. A visit of inquiry 
brings her acquainted with the flimily ; a father is found to be 
out of work ; sometimes he honestly owns, under the influence 
of gratitude for some kimlness shown to the sufiering member 
of the household, that he has been in fiiult: has displeased his 
employer, and wishes to b<? reconciled. It may be, that the very 
utterance of free sj)ecch, the opening his mind to som.e one, dis- 
|>oses him to go and make his apology. Once in a while a visitor 
may mediate between the master and the man. So the circle 
widens aud spreads, and who can tell the misery which that 
one kind woman’s call may have averted ? And here it is ini'* 
not to allude to a work most fruitful in suggestion on . 
this subject. Wc mean that part of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ North 
* and South,’ which portrays the gindually acquired ascendancy 
of JMargaret over the radical and infidel weaver, Nicholas Ilig- ’ 
gins. The more nearly it is cyamined, the more genuine and 
free from blemish does this picture appear. Humility and deep 
sympathy, on one side, meet in time with the due abatement of 
pride on the other : the whole coming quite within the range of 
ordinary probabilities. 

One lecture in the present series, bearing much u|)on the 
subject of isolated visits and their consequences, we mnst^notieCi^ 
The subject is ' Overwork, di 5 tr^Sj,,,,^d anxiety, as causes qf 
^ mental and bodily disease.’ Thc^TOrer, Dr. Johnson, giv^ 
us many melancholy, bnt well-ascertained, facts. The vast in- 
crease of insanity among the lower classes can be no maH^ of 
indiflerence to any one ; but from this able statement of ^e 
causes which often produce the.’ calamity, «ind tbo strong ^Mssi- 
bility of their removal*, in many cases, wc augur well* Tt is, 
at least, the opinion of the medical lecturer that mmny a patient 
might be saved from a life-long residence iti a ^lumitie, ^asylum, 
by the timely Joint attention of the ^faysicim and some kind 
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tieitor to hxs coae^ ^ Dr. Johnson illnstrates this a variety of 
x^ahiples which h^ve.come under his own ey^e. is exactly 
that^i call for combined work which needs to he answered. If 
the; female visitor alone is employed, there is danger of the 
mental disease^ being increased. The nerves may be stimnlated 
by the tone of .religious exhortations, when every soothing in* 
fluence is required. But let the sound counsels of the zn^ical 
man be attended to — let him be allowed to point out the nature 
of the malady — and, wltile the visitor believes in that .higher 
healing power ^ which comes from above, even as the doctor 

* believes in health,* a happy practical result might ensue. 

'VVhat these lecturers and ladies, who have met together as 
teachers and taught, are going further to do, we know not. It 
will not satisfy the one party to have said excellent things, nor 
the other to have heard them. One object at least, ^ dear to the 
hearts of good men and women everywhere, they have certainly 
advanced — we mean, that communion of labour between the 
sexes, which one of the lecturers well calls ‘ an essential con- 
' stituent of modern progress and Christian civilisation.’ Etrorts 
to bridge over the deep chasms between the different classes of 
society, especially in large towns, require this preliminary ad- 
justment of our forces, and there is everything to make us hope 
that this work is going on. To instance our literature : look at 
the best of our books, penned by the best men as well as the 
most perfect writers of our day, and how do they teem with 
large sympathies with women ! Whether we instance the less 
direct but refined observations of such a wTiter as the author of 

* Friends in Council,’ or \vhether we point to what M. Guizot 

has so beautifully said of the character of Lady Russell, the 
cheering inference is the same. These men, themselves an 
honour to their times, do honour to women by giving her the 
>benefit of the best thoughts of manly minds. In the view of 
such cncouragemc^nt all petty jealousies and warfares between 
the sexes seem infinitely top small for notice, and may well pass 
into the region of forgotten things. Never was there, indeed, a 
time at which greater -mutual esteem, and a more earnest ^r- 
t!ci])atiou in the great duties of humanity, prevailed than that 
which exists between Englishmen and Englishwomen of the 
present, age. . , ^ . 

And, surely, we may be permitted, before we dismiss tins 
subject, to advert to that example of courageous duty, on the 
part of women, which has kindled so much of our adiuiiation 
during the past year, and ' claimed its place amongst the noblest 
tjroj^i^s of way. , Sisters of Wtercy have before aow-per^m^ 
il^tghtmgidefi^^^l^ performed il (w well; but 
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the habits of EngliA life, and the reserve of Protestant society, 
threw difficuities in the path of herself and many of her co- 
adjutors, whiefe would not have presented themselves in other 
countries. -ISie^ went, unfettered by vows, undeterred by the 
appearance of singularity, to do a gr^t and good work ; and 
they now receive, as is fit, theil country’s thanks and the deep 
sympathy of good men and women everywhere. But this is 
not the end of the matter. From the high and the low, from 
the most noble among the subscribers to the Nightingale Fund 
to the humblest ballad singers who. are singing Miss Night- 
ingale’s praises in our streets*, we learn lessons of faith in the 
readiness with which man’s esteem is given where it is eameft 
by woman. Her whole sex will profit by the reflection of the 
light her example has shed upon us; and it is to be hoped 
that many a woman will feel it both a responsibility and an en- 
couragement that she has lived at the same time with Florence 
Nightingale. 


Akt. VI. — lleport of the Commissioners for the Investiga- 
tion of alleged Cases of Torture in the Madras Presidency^ 
Submitted to the Governor in Council of Fort St. George, oa 
the 1 6th April, 185d, and presented to Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty. 1855. 

of the worst and most inveterate evils in the social con- 
^ dition of the unhappy kingdom of Oude described in our last 
Number, is the land-system, which constitutes the main source 
of its direct revenue, — a system so oppressive to the cultivator, 
so corrupt in its administmtion, so inconsistent, in a word, with 
every principle of justice, humanity, and good^overninenl, that 
our most enlightened statesmen have not hesitated to denounce 
the very treaty by which Great Britain has pledged herself to 
maintain the integrity of the kingdom in which such a system 
exists, as a standing blot upon the British name. 

/ It would be wdl> however, for British honour, if tixe Indian 
Government were not chargeable with anything worse t^n 
passive acquiescence in this guarantee. Unhappily, our ovrn 
laud system, even in Britisli India, inherited from the various 
native governments to which we have succeeded in that vast 

* This is a fact. A very decent and respectable, though, certiiinly, 
net very poetical Ballad, is now to be heard and read in the district 
of Seven Dials, in praise of ‘ the Nightingale in the East.’ ■ , 
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regii^'i^ k ite leadkg pikGi|>les, the- eame *^hicfa^ k 

Oude, has been th&souree ef so^a^homiCB. " ITiS^ppUy, too> 
our administration of thk system) jdtiiougfa motte toercifiil 
tlian that of the native gAvemmeste, has not- been such as -to 
put au end to the traditknaiy^ evils whkk %rye attended' the 
collection of the land revenue in everj' part of India. 

Among tJiose who have given any attentiou to Indian dffititi, 
an impression has long been current, that such abuses pr^vfdOi 
to a considerable extent; and that stringent proeeedkgs are 
frequently required, as. well to check the cormption of 
native offiends, as to protect the native population from their 
unjust and arbitrary exactions. Few, however, even of the 
best informed, had ventured to picture to themselves any- 
thing approaching to the startling reality which the Report 
at the head of these pages has just disclosed. It was believed 
in a general way that the machinery for the collection of the 
land-tax was complicated and unsatisfactory; but the exact 
mode of its working was entirely unknown. It was known that 
the method of assessing its amount was arbitrary in its nature, 
and operated as a permanent and fatal check upon the spirit of 
enterprise and the desire of improvement ;• but with the details 
o# this and other practical grievances few persona out of, India 
possessed any acquaintance. 

Accordingly, when, in the debate which took {dace in the 
House of Commons, June 11. 1854, on the motion of Mr. 
Blackett, the member for Newcastle, for a ‘Commission of 
‘ Inquiry into the Tenure of Laud k the Madras Presidency,’ it 
was ibrmally allied; that, in the collection of the land revenue in 
that Presidency, the Grovernment officials were in the habit of 
emplaning torture, the etatement was rective<l with amazement 
by. the great b^y of the House, and was treated with in- 
dignant incredulity by tlmse who are supposed to represent 
the interests of tndia k Parliament, and to possess the fullbst 
and most authentic kfotmation on all her ktemal allairs. The 
‘Presidmit of the Board of Control ' heard the allegation for the 
‘ first time that evenkg.’ 'When Mr. 'Danby Sji^mour, wk) 
had vifflted Tndiia> with i^e professed object of obtekkg aocu- 
rate kfomation Opon the ipot, laid before the House the remit 
of his. own obseruatioas attd of his mquiries tbrougheuta h^o 
portion of Smtbenf India, be was- met fay tefe C%aitiioan of fnc 
Board of Direetors' wkh ridicule rather than soegumeht. 

Mr. Mangles ^soletetdy dMared, that, 'du^ng t^e kany yeaiB 
‘ he had been in India, he bad nevier ^aid .w n ‘tangle ease "of 
‘ 'terture having'been resorted to k Mofl^ibr kc. purpose ^ 
‘ ^Uecting tiw revemfe^v Mr. ‘lived thirty 
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'years in and in copnexion wil3i. its adnunistralada,’ 

reecliopd tiie ^^^ial• He imd never 'known of torture 
'being u8^ for^1ile pniftose of ooUecting rent; he had never 
' heard of such a ^og till it was mentioned in the debate ; 
' and 'he did 'not bdieve that each a practice existed at 
' Bengal or Idadras.’ < Notwithstanding titese solemn, and seem- 
ingly authoritative, denials, the statement was confidently per- 
tist^'in ; and, in the end, the President of the Board of Control, 
while he reiterated his own person^ disbelief of the allegation, 
nevertheless,- as the charge had been made, and as it was impos- 
sible tliat he could give it an authoritative contradiction with- 
out reference to Dmidras, undertook that inquiry should be 
made.* 

Such was the origin of the Commission whose report now lies 
before us. But, although the impulse came from home, it would 
be most unjust to deny to the local Government of Madras the 
credit of promptness and candour in meeting the appeal. Por, 
while, with the same inexplicable ignorance that home 
authorities upon Indian affairs liad manifested, of what now. 
appears to have been perfectly notorious in India, Lord Harris, 
the governor of Madras, himself expressed his disbelief of the 
allegation, and, in the very minute in whicli the inquiry was 
ordered, declared that he 'would not liave hesitated to repel 
‘ it oil the part of the Covenanted Service, did he not feel 
' that a mere general denial ivould not be satisfactory to the 
‘ officers of the Service themselves;’ the Commission which be 
appointed for the purpose received most ample powers, and was 
iuatructed to institute a thoroughly searchijug inquiry. Not a 
day was lost : the debate in the House of Commons took place 
on the 11th' of July, 1854, and the minute of consultation 
diiccting the inquiry i^ dated the 9tb of September, less than 
two months oftisr the discussion, and almost as early as it yra§ 
poiMible to receive the intelligence through the* ordinar}' Indian 
Mtul. Three commissioners of the highest reputation for in- 
tegrity and ability were at once named. Instructions -were 
issued without delay to ail fhe collectors, assistent collectors, 
sargeons, cha^bins, and other offimals connected with the 
serviexi, to render to ithc inquiry every assistance in their power; 
and especially to .liaiiish detafied answers to certain ^icmfic 
queries bearing upon .the main points of the allegation. Thn 
vjfidest- publicity vfas given to the openk^ of the CommissipQ, 
and to> the objects wMch k proposed. ^1 .persons who. had 
-be^ ! agg rieved .by any of the alleged practices, or who were 
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able to give any infoirmation as to tbe existence of such practices, 
Were invited, by notifications printed in each of the dialects of 
4he presidency, and extensively circulated tfaroogh every district 
witliout exception,' to state tbeii* grievances, either in person or 
by letter, to the Commissioners. Ample provision vras made, for 
the expenses of witnesses volunteering such information. A, 
day was fixed, before which it was re<}uired that all cases , for 
investigation should be notified at the office of the Commission ; 
andi with a degree of energy which contrasts not unfavourably 
with the slowness of some of our own parliamentary inquiries, 
the Report, a very full, careful and laborious document, was 
submitted to the Governor ifi Council within ten months from 
the date of the discussion in the House of Commons, ^^'c 
regret to add that this Report •substantiates with the most 
painful minuteness, and illustrates by most revoltingly circiini- 
stantial details, the justice and accuracy of all the charges made 
in the memorable debate of July, as to the practices employed 
for the pyrpose of collecting the land revenue in the ^latlras 
, Presidency. 

The subject is of such exceeding importance, and concerns 
so nearly, not only the welfare of our fellow subjects in India, 
but OUT honour and good name as a nation, that, painful as it 
is, wc feel it a duty to enter into it without delay, and to detail 
without jeserve the results of the inquiry. 

We have frequently alluded in this Journal to the difficult 
and Complicated subject of the tenure of land in India ; nor arc 
we to be understood as desiring, in the present instance, to dis- 
cuss the subject on its own merits, or, in our strictures upon these 
abuses, to imply a general condemnation of the system iu itself. 
On the contrary we beg to be understood as confining ourselves 
to the single inquiry which forms the ^subject of the Madras 
Report, and which, in accordance with the instructions of the 
Governor in Council, expressly excludes the,quc8tion ^whether 
^ the land-tax be immoderate or not ? ’ Wc cannot hope, how- 
ever, to render the proceedings of the recent Commission fully 
intelligible, without, in the first place, briefly e?:plaining so 
much of the land system of India as is pcculuu: to the Presi- 
dency of Madras. 

The land-tenure which prevails in Madras is that known 
as the ryotusarry system ; in which the cultitatora (v^ols) hold 
directly under the Government, without the intervention of any 
intermediate ^nt aa in the ^nundatry or Village systems 
wluch prevail in other presideneijes. Jn the ryotwarry system, 
;jP&:eforc, the Government holds the pla^ of Srect iaidlord. 
the details of oasesMieat arc matter for nxrang^ement directly 
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between the Government and the individual ryot, without any ^ 
intermediate agent whatsoever. Every Government transaction 
connected with the'Miadras land-tax resolves itself simply into 
a question of landlord and tenant; the collection of the tax:, in 
all its partictiUfi, is exclusively in the hands oT Government, 
and 13 conducted by its. own officers, without the control of any 
intermediate authority or influence whatsoever. 

The case of the Madras Presidency, therefore, is a peculiar 
one ; and it will readily be understood from what we have said, 
how intimately and how directlv the national honour is in- 
volved in every imputation which .is directed against the col- 
lectors of the land revenue in that presidency. In the other 
districts of India the direct collection of the land revenues from 
the cultivator may be said to lie in private hands. The Go- 
vernment is, at most, but the head landlord ; and, provided it 
receives from the several middle-men the stipulated amount 
of head-rent, it may throw upon these various middlemen the 
odium, as it leaves to them the profit and the responsibility, of , 
all transactions connected with the collection of the tax from 
those who, speaking technically, are but their under tenants. 

It is true tliat the ryotwarry system is common with 
Madras to a portion of the Bombay Presidency. But there is 
one peculiarity in the system as it Exists in Madras, which, 
deserves to be especially noticed. In Bombay the tax Is fixed 
by a permanent assessment, under which the land is held by the 
ryot for a terra of tliirty years. Moreover, an accurate and 
well rcgi.stercd survey has there been made, by which the land 
of each village is valued, classified, and divided into fields 
averaging about fifteen acres. • The portions thus classified 
arc let to the ryots at this known and, settled valuati«>n ; anil, 
(luring the term of their possession, the ryots, as long as the 
rated assessment contioues to be paid, enjoy full liberty to 
cultivate, to improve, to mortgage, and even to alienate llieir 
respective holdings. Jn a word, their tenure corresponds with 
that of an English leasehold.* In Madras, on the contrary, 
Jhcre is no permanent settlement and no fixed assessment. Tiie 
ryot is at the mercy of the collector as to the amount of his 
land-tax, as to the cultivation of his land, and as to the per- 
manency of his tenure. He is liable to be assessed for his own 
improvements, and even to be ejected from the possession of 
them. His position exactly corresponds with that of a tenant- 
at-will in the very worst and most dependent sense of the name. 
And further, in th^ armiigemOnt of all these petty details of oc- 
cupancy, the Government, through its own officids, again the 
dii^ct and immediate aOtor. For every increased valuation, fpr 
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, 6 ve ]7 iat^eretice tvMi ilie lih^j or tIie:t&ode of cultivation^ 
for cvcrjr diatorbmcc or (^nge of teiunn^^ iW Qimmment i$ 
ffircctljr and imine&itely reaped startling question, 

ilitorefore, which the Madras Commission's had to trj^ was, 
»t whether iftstances of landlord oppression, even in the re- 
volting form of torture, had ooeurred in the Madras Presidency, 
hut whether Government itself, in its capaeity of univenail 
landlord, were not, through its own native officiids,'d3argeablo 
. with these atrocities. 

/Nor is it to he supposed tha^the question re^rded any remote 
period, before British rule bad been consolidated in India, or the 
protection of British Law had been extended to the subjects 
of our new empire. We are denied even this palliative for onr 
wounded national pride. Por, although it is well known that 
the same practices existed formerly, and even in greater rigour 
than in later years, yet, as it would have been j)ractically im- 
possible to investigate charges of a very distant* date, the iiiquiiy 
was judiciously restricted to the last seven years. All tlie cases 
refen-ed tp^ therefore, fall within that period, and the vast 
majority of them occurred within the two or three last years. 

Originally too the inquiry was confined to Revenue cases ; 
but, by a second instruction, the Commissioners were ordered 
to extend their investigation to the alleged usp of torture for 
Police purposes, as the cxtoiiing confessions from suspected 
offenders, compelling reluctant witnesses to speak, &c. We 
shall confine ourselves chiefly to the former branch of the in- 
quiry, though we shall also advert occasionally to the abuses 
coHamitted by the police oflScials. 

But while we address ourselves chiefly to one of the counts 
of the indicto^ent against tl\e Government, it is painful to he 
obliged to record that upon both a vcixhct of * Guilty’ has been 
returned. The Commissioners declare, (p. 45,), as * the <»nly 
' conclusion which any impartial minds could arrive at,’ that 

* personal violence practised by the native revenue and* police 
^officials generally prevails throughout the Presidency;’ and, 
adverting to the objection taken by some of ihe witnesses to 
describing under the name * torture’ the ‘pensonal violence,^ 
the use of wbipb is clearly proved, they declare their convicjtion, 
that, if the Wdd ^ torture ^ be used in the ordinary acceptation 
assignetl to it by Dr, Johnson, ‘ pain by which guilt is jmnished, 

* or confession (and they wfuld add, money) €xt<rted,*, this 
word.n^, ‘ with perfect propriety, be apidied to efe^nate tlic 

prevalent in Madras.’ They add^ indeed, that it is 

dispute * that many erf the praetiees' which indubitably 
cause acute, if temporary or even momentarj , 
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* a^onj; md, that in no few .(e^i appe^ by 

* the cdcmlara^ jio(m J^fottowei npm tJikr imktknJ 

The jevideo^; which tHa ve^ict is founded is exceed- 
ingly copimiw Pa^ IB drawn from the official 

returns, of; a class of Buropean witnesses who would be deeply 
interested in conoealhig the facts if It hod been possible to do 
BO— the collectors, sul^oollectors, judges, magistrates, surgeons, 
and other civil servants of the Government; part from the testi- 
mony of merchants, clergymen, and others unconnected with the 
administration; but by far the moH. curious and interesting 
portion consists of the written or oral statements of the aggrieved 
parties themselves. Native testimony in India is proverbially 
deceitful, and there is no proposition which may not be esta- 
blished in an Indian Court of J us^cc by prepared witnesses ; 
but in this case, the Commissioners tiiemselves declare that the 
variety and extent of the evidence precludes the possibility of 
fraud. 

^In consequence of a certain notification, disseminated almost 
simultaneously over the whole Presidency, without any * previous 
warning or notice, 1959 complaints were preferred, within the space 
of three montlis, by parties, the great majority of whom could have 
had no means of acting in concert, poor, ignorant, and penniless, 
dvrelling at great distances frotn, and totally unknown to each other, 
and UsSing even various languages; yet these compUints, one and all, 
speak to similar facts, detail similar practices, ascribe similar causes 
for their treatment* If this be a concocted plan it is the most sin- 
gular conspiracy in the world’s history ; but indeed the above con- 
ditions preclude the possibility of any other conclusion than that the 
acts of violence complained of are commonly practised.’ (JRepqrf, 

p. 16.) 

From an exact analysis of the various complaints laid Ixjfore 
the Commission from persons actually put to torture by the 
police or revenue officials, we find that, of the class of police 
cases, 27 individuals complained in person before the Cbmmis- 
sioners!, and 146 by letter : while, in the class of revenue cases, 
no less than 209 complained personally, and 279 by letter. 
In reference to the practice of torture in the former service^ 
out of 109 answers returned from the various stations in the 
Madras Presidency, 30 were neutral, not* a single one was 
negative, while no less tbap 7.9 %vere unhesitatingly in the affir- 
mative; and out of the 121 answers returned to; the queries 
sent out regarding thetise of torture in the collectiottof revetjntc, 
while 17 officials expressed their disbelief of the use of torture 
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fur such a purpose, and 7 profess^ to have no knowledge on 
the subject, no fewer than 96 Ktonedau unequivocal (^rm> 
atlt^ Id a word, the array of evllence from every quarter, 
official and unofildal, interested and uninterested, friendly, 
unfriendly, and neutral, is so overwhelming as to exclude the 
possibility, we do not say of disbelief, but even of hesitation, 
ond to reduce our function in reference to the inquiry to that 
of simply detailing its results. 

The tortures which the Comraisdioners fiml to liave been em- 
ployed are of various kinds and of different degrees of severity- 
Sc^c of them are so light as to amount to little more than a 
menace. Some arc so severe as to cause not only extreme present 
pain, but permanent injuries, mutilation, and oven,* not unfre- 
quently, death. Some of them exhibit au amount of diabolical 
ingenuity on the part of the torturer, and a degree of moral 
abasement and degradation in tlic victim, of which our western 
minds can hardly form a conception ; some, in fine, arc so 
loathsome and indecent, and at the same time so excruciating, 
that, although they are set down nakedly in the Eeport, >vc 
must abstain from any specific allusion to their nature* 

The two most common forms of torture appear to be the 
Kittee(\n Teloogoo called Cheerata)^ and i\\c Anundnl^ whir.h iu 
the same language is called Gingeri. 

Tile kittec corresponds witli the thumbscrew of the Euro- 
pean torturer. It is a wooden instrument somewhat like a 
lemon-squeezer^ between the plates of which the liands, tlie 
thighs, (in women also the breasts,) the cal's, and other more 
sensitive jrarts of the body, are squeezed to the last point of 
endurance, often to fainting, and even to permanent <lisable- 
ment. .In many places the kittee has been superseded by 
the more simple plan of violently compressing the hands 
under a flat board, on which a heavy pressure "is laid, sometimes 
even by the peons standing upon it ; or of compelling the sufferer 
to interlace his fingers, and deUvering liim over to the iron 
grij>e of the peons (or policemen), who sometimes rub tlicir 
hands with sand, in order to give them a firmer gripe. In 
other cases* the fingers are bent back till tlie pain becomes 
unendurable. 

The anundal is a more })urely etistem torture. It consists in 
tying the victim in a stooping or otbcr\visc painful and unnatural 
position, generally with the head forcibly bent down to the 

C. 14. p. cliii. The j-eferences iqre to the Madras edition 
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feet, by a rope or cloth passed round the neck and under the 
toes. The posture, however, is varied at the caprice of the 
executioner. Sometimes the poor wretch is made to stand on 
one le", the other being forcibly tied uj) to his neck. Sometimes 
tlie arms and legs arc curiously interlaced, and the frame, thus 
violently distorted, is kept bound up for hours, in a condition 
little short of dislocation. Sometimes a heavy stone is laid 
upon the back, while thus bent ; and it often happens that the 
peons amuse themselves by sitting astride upon the unhappy 
sufferer who is undergoing anundal. More than one of the 
■witnesses depose to tlic infliction of this torture under the 
fierce Indian sun, upon a number of defaulters placed together 
in rows, for two, three, four, and even six hours ; and this in the 
immediate vicinity of the cutcherry, or revenue 'office, and in 
the presence of the tahsildar, or native collector, and of the 
as. einbled villagers. 

Tiiese tortures arc often used simultaneously : the kittee being 
applied to a man’s liands, ears, or thighs, while he is aciually 
uiulorgoiiig anundal. 

Flogging in various forms is also one of the ordinary instru- 
]iicnts for the collection of revenue. In most cases the defaulter 
is liung up by tlie arms to a tree, or to the roof beam of a house, 
as a i)repararion for the hish, which consists either of a .^courge 
of leather thongs (called cornecheirar^ and sometimes 
or of the tough libres of the tamarind tree, or of the coir rope. 
;5Iany witnesses coiiiplaijicd of having been flogged to lacera- 
tion. 

Various other minor, but yet most degrading and j)ainful, 
species of violence are detailed. One of them, thoodusavari/y 
consists in pulling the person about violently by pinclniig the 
thighs, whether with the kittee or by a hand-gripe. Aiioihcr, 
lialhoosavaryj is pulling a man about by the ears. Occa- 
sionally a man is held aloft from the ground by the ears, by 
the hair, and even by the mousliichio ; and tlie latter torture, 
in some instances, is applied so savagely as to tear away the 
inoiistachio by the roots. Sometimes a sort of ba^^tinado is 
inflicted, sometimes violent blows on the shin, the ankles, 
the cllxiws, or other lirghly sensitive points. Prolonged im- 
mersion in the water-tanks or the river ; forcible com])ressiou 
of the arms, the thighs, and even the body, by t) ing a coil of 
coir rope round tlnnu, and then aj)plyiiig cold water so as to 
cause it to contract and sink into tlio flesii ; burning with hot 
iron; hanging heavy stones round the neck; the stocks; t}ing 
two or more individuals together by the hair, so .that every move- 
ment is attended with pain ; placing a necklace of bones or 
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other disgusting or degrading materials round the neck; — 
these arc a few of the minor inflidtions devised by these masters 
of tlie oriental school of torture. If we add to these a few 
practices like those uj^ed at home by amateurs of the turf or 
the ring, for* the i)urpo8e of ^ reducing flesh such as star- 
vation, prolonged de})rivation of sleep, compulsory driving up 
and down iiiidor a broiling sun ; forcing the unhappy wretches 
to run long distances, their bands being tied to the axle of a 
ba)>dy, or country carriage, — we think the catalogue of torture 
will bo admitted to be tolerably complete. 

And yet there arc other devices, that evince in their very 
conception an amount of hateful ingenuity which, however 
possible in an uulividunl, it Avould be difficult to understand 
as f(»niiing part of a system, were they not seriously detailed 
by the witnesses examined before the Commission. \\'ill it be 
credited, for C‘xam])le, that it is not uncommon to ai)ply to the 
most .sensitive })arts of the body (enclosed in a cloth or \i cocoa- 
nut v^Iiell, or other similar receptacle), a biting insect or rcptHe^ 
such as the poolLdi, or ciirpcnter-bcetle, and to leave It to gnaw 
the flesh of the miserable sufferer?^ That by a further refinement 
of cnulty, meant to combine both pfiiii and humiliation, the de- 
faulters are sometimes tied by the hair to the tall of a (l(>nk«*y or 
a bufiido? That they arc occasionally hung nj) wdth llie liead 
downwards? And that it Is an ordinary j)ractice to put pepj>t‘r or 
povvda cd cliillies into the eyes or the nostrils, and to apply these 
and similar irritating drugs in other ways too re molting lu be 
even luiited at? 

The gem ral evidences of the use of these several varieties of 
torture for the purj>ose of extorting revenue arc but too abuii- 
daut. Appendix E. contains a selection of the depo.^itlous 
of the sufteiers. It W'ould be unjust, however, to the officers 
whese admini^tration is compromised l)y these accusations, to put 
forward the depositions of native, witnesses without some (iualifi- 
cation. Many of the documents which came before the Com- 
missioners contain very curious illustrations of the caution with 
which native complaints of personal Injury n)us,t be received. 
The most groundless charges of petty assault arc often found 
supported by an elaborate array of confirmatory circumstances, 
— ‘garments drenched in blood, the bexly smeared with plaster, 

‘ the sufferer borne helplessly by his friends^* even in cases in 
whit h, after the matter has been decided by the court, ‘ the 
‘sufferer may be seen walking away unconcernedly.’* It is 
common, too, for, the natives who prefer charges, whether 
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agaiiieit officials or against each other, to * come np and display 
^ every variety of bruise or wound they may have received, and 
^ sometimes also scars and plasters which are found to cover a 

* whole skin,’* • 

It is right that this caution should be borne in mind while 
we endeavour to form a judgment from the depositions or the 
written statements of the native complainants. Nevertheless, 
it must also be remeinbered, that the depositions contained in 
the Appendix E. are by no means an average specimen of na- 
tive Indian evidence ; tliat they are not presented to us, till 
after they have undergone the ordeal of scrutiny at the hands 
of gentlemen of much Indian experience., and well versed in 
the practices of native witnesses. The native evidence printed 
by the Commissioners, therefore, comes before us with, at least, 
a certain stamp of authenticity. Wc are not called upon to 
regard it as un(][uestiorial)lc, but we must not, at feast, put it 
aside as prinia facie suspected ; especially as a large portion of 
it consists of ca^es which have actually come before the courts 
of justice in India. 

With these preliminary remarks, we leave the reader to form 
Ills own judgment regarding it. 

A few iustances will suffice, as a sample of the ]>ainful and 
humiliating tenor of the wliole volume. The vety first in the 
series might be sufficient to establish the entire case. 

Sccnoo Ilaugaviengar, of the village of Ariinbaucom, in the 
Arcot district, states, that in conjunction with three others he had 
partially cultivated, i'rom the time of the Nabob, about a hundred 
cawiiics of land attached to the village. In May 1854, for 
some reason not specified in the statement, they w^erc called 
upon by the Naib Serial adai* to sell the land, af a stated sum, to 
an English purchaser; on ^efu^l^g which demand, they w’^ere 
detained at Arcot for forty days, dejirived of their meals, and (a 
severe punishment to strict Hindoos) prevented from perform- 
ing their usual ceremonies. When they declared their final de- 
terniinatioii, matters became Inuch more serious : ^ I and my 

* three partners,’ the complainant states, ^ were made to stoop, 
^ ropes were placed round our necks, and tied to our feet to keep 
‘ our heads as low as our knees ; and, in this posture, with a stone 
" as large as the crown of a hat on our hacks, we were made to 

* stand in the sun for four Indian hours, in the public road ; and 
‘ this, occurred to me four dIfiereiU times.’ He adds that the 
Scristadar was jircseiit during the infliction of this outivage; 
that they were ill-treated in various other ways ; pushed about 
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by the neck, and pinched upon .the thighs; and that, in the 
end, the land was taken from them and given to the English 
claimant. He further declares that ho was treated similarly, and 
even more severely, on four or five other occasions, by the 
tali.-ildar (collector) for nonpayment of the kist (land-tax) of 
his village, which it was his business to collect and pay. 

This, it will be seen, is a simple case of tlie torture called 
anundaL In another instance, Thumbee Moodely, of the 
village of Alwalom, iv defaulter in the payment of kist to the 
amount of fifteen rupees, was merely subjected to the torture of 
the kittee, which was applied by order of the tahsildar in per-un. 
But, in most cases, both these forms of torture are employed 
conjointly, and generally in combination with other forms of 
violence and indignity. 

Thus (that the full extent of these revolting practices may be 
iindcrstoo(l), Vcnkiali, a ryot of the village of Chcrookoor.ipau- 
doo, in Ptjunaraorc, liaving incurred the enmity of the tahsildar 
by refusing a bribe which he demanded, was put to the torture 
to compel payment of a claim of eight rupees, which ^’enlviah 
contested : ‘ his head Wiis tied to his feet in a stooping posture ; 

* the hiftec was applied to his ears; and he was kept in this posi- 

* tion from eight in the mc^rning till noon, and only rclcviscd on 
' payment of the (.’lalm ; in (»rdor to which he was necessitated to 
^8cll one of his wcarking buffaloes.’ Another unfortunate ryot, 
named Kisiniar, In the district of South Arcot (in wliich these 
practices appear to be especially comiuon), was called on for a 
balance of twenty nipees of the land-tax. Alleging that he had 
sent his crop to Pondicherry for sale, he begged a delay ol’ four 
days; hut it was savagely refused; and ^ by the order, and in 
‘the pro-ence, of the tahsildar/ the peons ‘first stiuck him 
‘several rimes,’ afterwards ‘placed a kittcc on each of his 
‘ liands. cn which they stood till he fell down with pain ; on his 
being lifted up, they ‘ pinched him ujmn the thighs till he fell 
‘down a second time.’ The worst feature In this misernble ease 
is, that, on his complaining to the English head-a?sistant-coI- 
lector, he was told, that ‘ if he had jiaid tlie money, this treat- 
‘ment would not have occiirred.’f Abookara Sail>, for a 
similarly disputed claim, was (to use his own broken English) 
‘caused to l>e placed in anundnl, with so short a rope as two 
^cubits in length; kittoe,’ he adds, ‘ was applied to my hands, 

‘ and screioed so violently as the bones of the fingers may appear 
^ and the blood gush out; they pinched my thighs so hard as 
‘ their akius may be flayed ; flogged, kicked, and boxed me ; and 
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^ for three hours I was kicked to and fro, and subjected to various 
^tortures.’* The poor man still bore on his person the marks 
of this violence. 

In the village of Syadoorgum (in the Cuddalore •district), Soo- 
banatha Pillay was ‘ tied bij the legs^ and hung up with his head 
‘ downwards they put powdered chilli in his Jiostrils and passed 
a strong tape round liis waist and violently tightened it. Other 
details of the torture inflicted on this wretch are too revoUingly 
indecent to be referred to.f .It is riglit to add, however, that 
this was a police, rather than a revenue case. 

Vcncatachella llajaulec, iiv conjunction with his father, was 
put to torture, in order to compel paynSient.of an extraordinary 
assessment of ten rupees. They were " both placed in anundal, 
‘ their logs tied together, and their heads tied to their feet in 
^a stooi)ing posture; their hands were tied behind tlicm, and 
‘ stones placed uj)on their backs;’ in which j)Osture they were 
‘ made to stand from six in the morning until noon.’j: It will 
hardly bo matter of surprise that the father died in the fallowing 
mouth When the unfortunate survivor complained to the 
Kngli.’-li collector at Puttoocottah, he was told that that func- 
tionary ‘ had nothing to do with it,’ and that he ‘ must go to 
‘ the sub-collector;’ and upon his referring to the sub-collector 
personally, the answer was, that ‘ the sub-collector could not 
‘ take notice of the complaint, as the tahsildja: had not reported 
‘ the circumstances to him!’ 

The process often takes place in even a more wholesale way. 
Uunjiah Chetty, in company with ‘about fifty others,’ was 
tortured by being * kept in a stooping ]>osturc by the peons 
‘ holding them down by the hair lock, whilst others were placed 
‘ a^t^ide on their backs.’ || Vanainoortha Nada Pillay, and other 
natives of the village of Sauruinnadavy, were subjected to a 
repetition of this torlure from the mouth of June till August, in 
order to force them into a payment of land-tax of wliieli they 
claimed a remission on account of the failure of Feesanum (the 
])rincipal paddy or rice crop.) ‘ I and others,’ he states, *■ were 

* given by the tahsildar, Apparoo Moodelly, in charge to peons, 
‘ wl)o used to take us out in the sun, sometimes to a rock on the 
‘ jiorth of our town, sometimes to the sand near the hill. There 

• wc were made to stoop, and stones were put on our backs; and 
‘ we were kept on the burning sand. Alter eight o’clock we 
‘ were alU>wed to go to our rice. Such like ill-trcatmcut was 
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^ continued during three months.* In addition to the violence 
and pain to which these villagers were subjected, their ‘ women 
^were also iU^treated and the kittec applied to their breasts.^* 
Captain Nelso« of Ongole saw four men just released from the 
punishment of anundal.’t Mr. Siinj)son, at Budwail, in the 
Cuddapah district, saw ‘ at least a dozen ryots undergoing the 

* ordeal, Tliey were all ranged in the courtyard of the Kevenue 
^ Office, under a meridian sun ; they had heavy stones placed 

* cither on their backs, or between the shoulders ; their bodies 

* ^yere bent double, and several of them wore kept in that posi- 
*tioD, standing on one leg, the other being raised from the 
^ 'ground by means of a string going round the neck and round 

* the big toe ; and this continued probaldy for two hours, ccr- 
^ taiiily for more than one.’ Appanda Nynar of Terooparam* 
boor, after detailing his own wrongs, declares that in his district 
^all defaulters are treated in the sjinie wav;’ and he adds that 
he ‘ has seen ffreat 'numbers not only placed in anundal, but tlie 
' kittec applied to their fingers ; ’ and that * there is a whip hung 
^ in the ciitcheiTy (revenue office) witli three thongs, which is also 
^ used on Indian defaulters but not on lirahmins,’^ IS'ulIandy 
Naik complains that his son and his son’s wife, on suspicion of 
being concerned in a robbery, were hanged up 'by the hands to 
the branch of a tamarind tree for an Indian hour, and beaten 
with tamarind switohes, in the presence of the tabsildar. The 
woman died m eitjht days afterwards. Naik complained to the 
ju'lge, but ‘ no notice was taken.’ § Three ryots of the village of 
Coviloor were seized at night on a similar busiacion, taken to 
a cowshed, tied up by the hands to the roof of the shed, and 
beaten till they consented to buy them?relves off‘ by a bribe of 
twenty-five rupees. They also ‘ complained to the magi-^tratc, 
^ and proved their statement, both as to the beating and the extor- 

* tion ; but they ,got no redress.’ | 

There is not one of the forms of torture here deecril>ed, 
of which the Appendix of the Keport docs not contain some 
examples. The use of the lash and the cudgel is frequent 
and unsparing. Besides the cases already referred to, in which 
it is casually mentioned, Panpoo, of the village of Arcot, for 
a paltry claim of Ax rupees, was beaten by one of the peons 
with his leathern belt till it flew in pieces; and then the 
punishment was continued with tamarind twigs, till his back 
bled und.er the infliction. His brother, who meanwhile arrived 
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with the money, and ventured to remonstrate against this 
cruelty, ^ was also beaten with tamarind twigs till the blood 
‘ came.’ They complained to the tahsiklar; but *he dismissed 
‘ them, saying, What pomplaint is there, ^^len you were 
flogged for not paying the Circar money r”* Soobboo 
Koya Iyer, in addition to the torture of tha» kittee, received 
^ ten cuts of a whip . made of the strong fibres of a tree ; ’ he 
.adds that he has " frequently been placed in anundal, tied up, 
‘rolled about, and struck.’f The cruel and degrading device 
of tying defaulters together by their coodmy (the back knot of 
hair) was employed in tlic case of lyah Pillay, a villager of 
Malapadacum in TaDjore.{ ChcUappa Reddy was seized by the 
earsy and [mllcd to the ground ; and, after he liad fallen, the 
castigation was persisted in till he fainted. He complained by 
letter to the collector, but received no answer. § The cruel 
j)ractlcc of ‘ inflicting smart blows on the ankle bones with a 
‘ short tliick stick is not uncommon.’!] Verasawmy Naidoo and 
Iycp|)a Naidoo were tortured by the a})plication of a rope 
tightly wound round the thighs, ‘so as to force the blood into 
‘liie feet, which causes great paiiu’lf Asoonaeliella Moodelly 
was * lifted uji by a peon by the moustaches^ and one side of the 
^moustache pulled Upwards of forty ‘headmen and 

‘ ryots ’ of Pataniata village, in the Masulipatam district, com- 
plaii' that, besides other maltreatment, ‘heavy stones were 
* hung round their necks.’ ft And to cap the climax of inventive 
cruelty, we need but add Captain Ca^apbell’s description of 
another form of torture, which consists in causing the prisoner 
‘ to squat, so that the i»osteriors touch the ground ; the arms are 
‘then placed under and inside the thighs, and he is made to take 
‘ hold of his ears, one loith each hand! A peon stands oyer him 
‘ with a cane, and, whenever he attempts to move, strikes him.’ 
Ca{)lain Campbell may well add that ‘ tliis constrained position, 
‘ though not in itself to a supplc-jointed p;^i-son very p.iintul, 
‘ becomes so aftef a very short time ; and, when at all protracted, 
‘ causes tbc most intolerable agony.’ J J It should be observed, 
that, in this and many oilier forms of punishment in which the 
victim is compelled to remain in a fixed posture, such as stand- 
ing upon one leg, remaining uncovered in the burning sun, or 
barefooted in the scorching sand, supporting a heavy stone on 
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the bent neck or slioulJcrs, the presence of one or more peons, 
anned^ witli wliips or other similar instruments of castij^ation, 
is an invariable accompaniment. Weak and unresisting as is 
this crushed and trodden-down race, it would else be hard to 
understand, how any one, with even tfic outward forms of man- 
hood, could subnyt to such unspeakable degradation. 

We have felt it a duty, though it has been a painful one, to 
go through these wearisome and revolting details, because we 
believe that the honour of the Indian Government, as well as 
the common interests of humanity, are involved in the issue of 
the Important challenge which has led to their disclosure. It 
is right and necessary that wc should know in England what 
is done in our name in these distant de})cndoncics of our cmjnrc*. 
To shut our eyes to any portion of the injustice, is to as^ulnc the 
responsibility by passive, but not tlicrefore less guilty, com- 
plicity. Tardy as tlic arrival ol’ the day of enlightenment has 
been, it has come at last. The cry of a wronged and out- 
raged people, long and jealously stifled, has at length forced 
itself not alone upon the gars of our rulers, but upon our own ; 
and, as long as this sad plaint, remains unredressed through 
our guilty inactivity, so long, if wc prove indifferent, shall 
every stroke of the lash, every turn of the thumbscrew, and 
every more loatlisorac and revolting indignity, throughout the 
length and breadth of India, be added to the catalogue of our 
own national responsibilities. 

The most startling aspect of the case, considered in its bear- 
ing upon ourselves in England, and upon the control wblcli wc 
are supposed to exercise over the Government of India, is, we 
must repeat it, the inexplicable and disgraceful ignorance wliicli 
has hitherto ]>re vailed, not alone among the general public, but 
even among the liighcst of the home officials and those who are 
most directly engaged in Indian affairs. One might supj-osc; that 
practices of the nature described above could hardly fail to 
attract the notice, if not of the general community, at least of 
the civil and criminal functionaries connected with tlie Indian 
Service. Yet, as wc have already seen, when Mr, Danby Sey- 
mour made his statement, gentlemen wlio had been thirty years 
^jonncctcd witli India or resident therein, declared that they had 
never known of a single case of torture. The President of the 
Hoard of Control professed to have heard the charge for the 
first time that evening; the Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors absolutely turned it into ridicule; the Governor of Madras 
Idniseli, .surrounded by his counsel, and with all the ma^jliinery 
of Government at his command, emphatically declared his dis- 
belief. JS'cverthelegs, a few wrecks of the very simplest in- 
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qiiiry, — a few queries addressed to the local functionaries, — a 
brief notification circulated through the villages, sufficed to 
bring out the fact, that, except the authorities in question, there 
was hardly a soul in India who was not thorouglily cognisant of 
the existence of these jwactices ! One of the officers expresses 
his ‘astonishment that the prevalence of torture should even 
‘ have been called in question ; ’ ^ and the Commissioners them- 
selves report that ‘no impartial mind could arrive at any other 
‘ conclusion ! ’ f 

TIow arc we to account for this singular contrast between 
official darkness and unofficial notoriety ? Surely the Govern- 
ment entrusted with the charge of untold millions of a race so 
utterly helpless and unfriended, has need of more perspicacity 
than such a contrast would appear to imply. 

It may be attempted to shift the responsibility of these cruel- 
ties from the European officials charged with the collection 
of revenue, and to ascribe it exclusively to the native sub- 
ordinates. The Comriii'jsioncrs themselves disclaim all intention 
‘ of easting any unloundcd imputation cither upon the Govern- 
‘ ment or its European officers.’ ^ They even rcjiort (and the 
evidence goes far to support their representation) that ‘the ill 
‘ treatment is as much, perhaps more commonly, resorted to by 
‘ the native officials the cjctoriioii of their own illicit demands, 
‘ ar? I'or the extraction of the dregs of the revenue.’ Many of 
the eases which came before them ‘exhibited the practice of 
‘o])prossion applied for the gratification of private passions, 
‘ whether of avarice or revenge ; the calendars exhibit repe^ited 
‘instances of the same character; and the evil lies even docj^r 
• tlinii the level of (he public revenue, though the renewal of dc- 
‘ mauds for old balances and outstandings on account of Govern- 
‘ ment, is usually made the cloak under which such acts of oppres- 
‘ sioii are concealed ; ’ tliey add that many witnesses declared to 
them, that ‘ the people would be satisfied if the demands of 
‘the revenue officers were restricted to the just Government 
‘dues ; ’ and thej’' are perfectly satisfied, that it is in the exaction 
of these unlawful gains that the use of torture is most common. 
It is in such cases that, 

‘ The perfect but silent machinery which combines the forces of 
rcvi'iiuc ilcniands and police authority is brought into play ; the most 
iiigciiious artifices which tiu? subtlety of the native mind can invent 
arc, had rccoui pc to ; and it sc^ nis Idghly probable that it is a com- 
mon practic (3 with the native ollioiiils to give (heir own illicit demands 
precedence, when, pecuniary means being moi’e plentiful or more 
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easily procurable, the process of ertraction is more easily complied 
with, under liopes and promises of future services, perhaps that of 
assisting in cheating Government among others; — expressly with a 
view to keep the revenue demands as a corps de reserve to fall back 
upon, the practice of oppression and violence to extract that not 
being so ai>parcnt an injustice in the e 5 ^es of the people as the appli- 
cation of the same measures for mere private or personal purposes.’ 
{Report p. 47.) 

Upon these and similar grounds the Commissioners are dis- 
posed to acquit the European ofiicers of the Indian Govern- 
ment of all connivance or complicity in these odious practices. 

^ We think,’ they report, *that the Service is entitled to the fullest 
credit for its disclaimer of all countenance of the cruel practices 
which prevail in the revenue, as well as in the police department. 
We see no reason to doubt that the native officials, from the highest 
to tlie lowest, are well aware of the disposition of their European 
superiors ; and, although very many of the parties who have ap- 
peared before us, in reply to our inquiry why they liave not made 
an earlier complaint, have asked, ‘‘ Whatsis the use of appealing to 
the collectors w'c have seen nothing to impress us with the belief 
tliat the people, at large entertain the idea that their maltreatment is 
countenanced or tolerated by the European officers of governmtmt. 
On the contrary, all they seem to desire is, that the Europeans, in 
their respective districts, should themselves take up and investigate 
coin|)laints brouglit before them. The distances which the natives 
will travel, at great personal loss and inconvenience, to make com- 
plaints even of a very petty nature, to the collector or sub-collector, 
is of itself a proof of the confidence which they place generally in 
those officers. The abstinence of the native officials from those 
practices in or near the stations where Europeans, be tlicy civilians, 
surgeons, commissariat, or other officers, reside, and the prevalence 
of torture increasing in proportion as the talook appears less exposed 
to European scrutiny, are strong arguments in favour of a conscious- 
ness on the part of the native officials that they cann6t Vith im- 
punity resort to illegal or personal violence, when it admits of easy 
and spjsedy substantiation before the European authorities of the dis- 
trict ; and the whole cry of the people that has come up before us, 
has been to save them from the cruelties of their fellow natives^ 
not from unkindness or indifiTcrence on the part of the European 
officers of Government.’ {Report, p. 51, 52.) 

Now, although there is eonsidcrablc truth in a part of the view 
of the evidence here put forward, and although we can easily un- 
derstand and eyiunatliise with the natural reluctance of the Com- 
xuissioii$r; to condemn, in a matter which concerns the very best 
and Bacred feelings of humanity, so large and so respectable 
a'hi&dy as ihe Civil Service of India, yet* we arc bound to say, 
tha^, while wc are far from impeaching the honourable and 
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humane dispositions of the whole body, or even of any very 
large section of the body, we feel, nevertheless, that the case, as 
against them. Is far more formidable than it is represented in 
the lenient, we might almost say laudatory, panagraph just cited. 
Enough is casually conveyed, even in the cases referred to 
in this paper, to show that there prevails a general distrust, if 
not w(wse than distrust, of the fairness of the European autho- 
rities in matters of dispute between the ryots and their natural 
enemies, the native revenue officials ; and n e must add, that, 
even on the showing of the Commissioners themselves, not 
only were many cases brought before them in which the parties 
had been deterred from making an earlier complaint, because 
* thei’Hi was no use in appealing to the collector,’ but there 
were many other cases in which, as we shall see, complaints, 
often of a very serious nature (involving, in some instances, 
capital charges), had actually been made to collectors, sub-col- 
lectors, judges, magistrates, and other European functionaries, 
and had been treated l#y them cither with indifference or with 
positive disregard. For our part, we have risen from the peru- 
sal of the evidence with an impression as to the feelings enter- 
tained by the natives in reference to their chances of justice at 
the hands of the European officers, precisely the opposite of that 
stated in the Report. 

And, after all, even though we were to concede the full 
extent of this plea set up for the European officials, the ultimate 
ros[»onsibility of these reprehensible practices would onh’' be 
sliii’ted back one degree further. It is plain that the Govem- 
inont cannot got rid of the general resjxmsibility which attaches 
to I he instruments whom it employs. When the Government 
eiili lists to hands so confessedly unclean as those of its native 
officials, a function so important, so delicate, so full of tempta- 
tion, and so o|>eii to abuse, it is clearly responsible, if not for 
each individual act of these officials, at least for such general 
supervision of their conduct aswdll render malversation difficult, 
ready of detection, and easy of redress. And if, on the con- 
trary, it be found that the European officers entrusted with 
this immediate supervision Imve, in very many instances, proved 
themselves either scandalously remiss in searching out abuse, or 
criminally cognisant of Its existence; if they have made thb 
British name, among the native population, not the defence of 
the weak and the avenger of violated right, but the inspirer of 
oppression and the shield of the evil-doer ; if, in a word, they 
have created a deep and wide-spread conviction, that, whatever 
may be the letter of the law, practically there is no redress for 
its very worst violation ; and if, now, when the crisis comes, it 
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is content to rest its defence on professions of surprise, igno- 
rance, incredulity, and positive disbelief, are wc not entitled to 
refuse to it the benefit of such disclaimers, and to hold it con- 
victed of having,^ for the long series of jrcars during which this 
wrong has endured, criminally failed ni what is the first and 
most vital function of Government — the protection of the 
persons, the property, and the rights of the subjects ? 

Now what, even as they appear in this official volume, arc the 
facts of this unhappy case? From many incidental allusions^ 
in the statements noticed in the course of tliis article, it will be 
seen that redress has often been refused, even whe!h demanded 
from the English oflScials. Not to speak of minor authorities, 
in at least two cases which we have cited, the complainant was 
repulsed by the English collector himself. In one of these, 
a case of great barbarity, the poor wretch was cruelly told, that, 
if he had paid his land-tax, he would have escaped the in- 
fliction ; in the otlicr case, in wdiich death appears to have 
occurred in consequence of the excessive severity of the torture, 
the collector simply said, ‘ that he had nothing to do witli it, 

‘ and referred the complainant to the sub-collector ; and the sub- 
‘ collector, in his turn, declined to entertain the complaint, because 

* the tahsilclar (?cAo, he it observed^ was the accused party) had not 
‘ reported the circumstance to him ! ’ No w^onder that, in making 
their statement before the Commission, the baffled sufferers gene- 
rally confess that they ^did not complain to the gentlemen ; for 

* who will listen to a poor man V — no wonder that they ‘ did not 
‘ appeal to the higher authorities,’ lest tliey should be sent back 
by them to the very ])artic3 by whom they had been aggrieved I 

Indeed, the general character of the complaints embodied in 
the Appendix is simply this; — cither the parties had abstained 
from complaining, under the disheartening belief that redress 
was hopeless ; or, having ventured, against hope, to prefer the 
complaint, they met with silence, neglect, or positive repulse ! 

Thus Venkiah, a ryot already referred to, sent his statement 
several times to the sub-collector at Ramayaputane, ‘ but no 
^ inquiry was made.’* Mooneappa Moodclly and three others 
coiifplained to the magistrate and offered proof of their having 
been tortured, ‘but got no redress.’! Nullaiidy Naik mentioned 
tT» the judge that he had been tortured, ‘but no notice was 
‘taken.’! lyah Pillay ‘did not complain to the higher authorities, 
‘lest he should be sent back to the tah3ildar.’§ Ackiwany 
having once addressed the collector in vain, declined 
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to do so a second time, because his former petition had not been 
noticed.* In a word, so deeply rooted is the conviction of the 
hopelessness of redress, that, as if justifying the view which 
we have suggested, the ^ petition of above for^y headmen and 
‘ ryots of Piitamatii,’ only seems to express the universal feeling 
of native India, when it declares that, ^ whereas they sec no re- 
^ dross obtained for their grievances laid open to the higher 
^authorities, they arc led to conclude that these wicked deeds 
^ must have been ordered by the Government itself and they are 
‘at a loss to think what to do and where to go away.’f We 
must confess that, at least in many of the reported cases, it 
would seem difficult to arrive at any other conclusion. 

And all this, be it recollected, while the law prohibiting all 
such {)ractices (although certainly not summary enough in the 
redress which it affords), is most clear and explicit in its pro- 
hil)itious ; while every such interference with the person or pro- 
perty of the subject is a punisliable offence in India, as it is in 
England ! The real grievance, although, as the Commissioners 
thonisclves assert, partly traceable to the want of summary 
process, lies in the obstacles which a corrupt, defective, and ill- 
admiiiisterod executive system throws in the way of obtaining 
redress. 

The point which strikes us first and most painfully is, on the 
one luind, the pettiness of tlie sums for the exaction of which these 
execrable means arc adi^pted, and, on the other, the shameful 
inadequacy of the penalty inflicted by the magistrates in the 
rare cases in which convictions arc obtained against officials 
charged with this unlawful violence. 

Thus we find an unfortunate man, Nangun Chaloovun, sulr 
jccteil to the anundal, tortured with the kittee, and exposed to 
the burning sun during four hours, in order to compel payment 
of an illegal demand of t^n annas (fifteen pence)! Anorlicr 
Kyot, named Singuriah, who refused to jlay tlie sum of one 
rupee four annas (two shillings and sixpence), had his hands tied 
beliiiid his back and his head bound down to his feet with a coir 
rope, for two hours.J Nay, in tlie terrible case of Vencata- 
chella Rajaulec, in which one of the parties actually died from 
the effects of the violence employed, the sum demanded was 
hut ten rupees 1 § 

On the other hand the Commissioners themselves, notwith- 
standing their unwillingness to cast any imputation on the Eu- 
ropean officials (who alone may in practice be said to be con- 
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cerned with judicial decisions), express their astonishment at ‘the 
* extraordinary lightness of the punishment generally awarded 
‘ in those instances in wl)ich the charge has been held to be 
‘ proved.’* Judging from the tabular returns collected by 
them, a fine of a few rupees, wliich may be commuted into a 
brief imprisonment, would ap|)ear to be the ordinary sentence. 
It is generally thought enough to inflict a fine equivalent 
in amount to the sum extorted. In case 12. of the Coimbatore 
Calendar t, tlie monigar and four subordinates, having been 
convicted before the English assistant-magistrate of extorting 
revenue by maltreatment and violence, were merely fined ; 
the monigar and two of his subordinates each four rupees 
(eight shillings), and the other two subordinates, two rupees 
each ! The same magistrate, in a case in which the monigar 
was convicted of having by the same species of violence ex- 
torted fifty ruj)ees from his accuser, contented himself with 
imposing on the culprit a fine equivalent in amount to the 
sum which he had extorted. In another simihir case he inflicted 
a fine of ten rupees ! § And (although it is not noticed by the 
Commissioners) the strangest circumstance connected witli these 
cases is, that this very magistrate^ whose name is Moreton 
John 'Walhouse, Esq., in his o6Sclal reply to the queries put 
forth by the Governor in Council, pronounces, as the result 
of his own experience, that ‘the statements of the speeches 
‘ circulated by the Govcnimcnt arc pure fiction^ at least as re- 
‘ gards his own district ’ ! § Surely such facts as these are 
sufficient to create grave suspicion. 

It is gratifying, however, to find, that this scandalous laxity 
is not univers^. 

Mr. Danicll, the Government agent in Kurnool, reports an 
instance in which an amildar convicted of extorting revenue 
by violence, ‘ was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonmeut with 
‘ hard li^hour in ifons.’ In the Nellore calendar, several pri- 
soners, cdnvicted of these violences before Mr. Minchin, ap[)ear 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour for various periods, 
according to the degree of violence employed. A tahsildar, 
convicted of subjecting Ackinany Appanah to the torture of 
the kittee so lately as the middle of 1854, was sentenced to six 
months’ hard labour in irons. Another exercise of this salutary 
rigour recorded by the Commissioners, has acquired a touching 
interop since the publication of their Keport, from the melan- 
choljjn^te of the. excellent officer to whom it h ascribed, Mr. 
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Connolly, the collector of Malabar. The last mail brought 
intelligence that, as he was seated with his wife in the ve- 
randah of his house, five men, armed with the long Moplah 
knife, rushed upon him ; and, although the servants, summoned 
by the cries of his wife, came to his rescue, they were kept at 
bay by the assassins till the deed of blood had been accom* 
plished, when the murderers fled, leaving the body of their victim 
almost literally hacked to pieces, no less than twenty-seven 
wounds having been found upon it ! We have alluded to the 
melancholy fiite of this lamented officer chiefly for the purpose, 
not only of disconnecting his fate from the discontents arising 
out of the revenue system, but also of freeing his memory from 
all suspicion of complicity in the obnoxious practices of the 
native officials. The Commissioners report, tliat the districts of 
Malabar and Canara [iresent a remarkable contrast in this re- 
spect to almost all the other collectorates of the Presidency. 
In jVIalabar, torture for revenue purposes is entirely unknown ; 
and although traces of its use for police purposes still linger in 
the district, the ill-fated collector, Mr. Connolly, had been most 
active and energetic in repressing the practice and punishing the 
offenders. A peon, who, in 1843 (long before this agitation had 
been thought of), had ill-treated a prisoner so as to lead him to 
attempt suicide, was sentenced by jlr. Connolly to two years’ 
imprisonment and hard labour. Several similar instances of 
rigour arc related in the Report wdiich he addressed to the Com- 
mission ; and its closing sentence cxj)resso3 a hope ^ that the 
•delorminatioii which has been shown to pass no case by in 
^ which torture could even be presumed, has not been without 
* its effect.** 

We regret, however, to say, that magistrates such as Mr. 
Daniell, Mr. Minchinj and Mr. Connolly, are the exceptiDii ; 
the rule is such as miglit be presumed from the instances cited in 
a former pngc; and the tabular reports furnjshed by the judges 
throughout the various districts, almost invariably present tlie 
same general chaiacter as that from wdiich the above statements 
iire extracted. 

Now while the administi'ators of justice are known to act 
by such a standard, it is idle to hope, no matter how rigorous 
may be the terms of the law and how stringent its i)robibitions, 
that it can serve cither as a restraint upon the evil-doer, or a 
source of confidence to the aggrieved. It is idle to think that the 
native populatmn can ever look even to the European repre- 
sentatives of the Government, as to protectors against wrong. 
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or avengers of violated liberty. It is idle to expect that from 
such a state of things, any other feeling can result than that so 
frequently and so plaintively expressed, ‘ what is the use of a 
‘poor man like me complaining?’ It is idle, in fine, to look 
for any other estimate of the real relations between the Euro- 
pean officials and the native subordinates on whom the rough 
work of collection devolves, than the one contained in the 
statement of Naugun Chaloovum; — that ‘ hev.avsv tlte Iturnom 
* has to paif Thonetf to those above him^ thet/ will not inquire into hts 
^ exaction.^* Nor can any right-minded man dissent from the 
conclusion of the Commissioner;* (although it goes far to neu- 
tralise their own fiwourable report on the conduct and cha- 
racter of the European servants of the East Indian (Joveni- 
ment), that ‘ the great proportion of the acquittals, and the 
‘lightness of the puni-hmeuts consequent on such cases as 
‘ ap[)ear to have been substantiated to the satisfaction of the 
‘magistracy, may have had a serious ottect in deterring the 
‘ rvots iroin bringing forward more numerous complaints.’ 

W e are the more earnest in insisting upon the broad truth in 
this particular, and in tearing away tlie disguises under whi/li 
a false consideration for the honour of the Service naturally 
seeks to conceal it. because we know this to be an old and in- 
veterate evil which no gentle palliative can cure. It is now 
thirty years since the very same evils, in juvidsuly tlie .simo 
form, were brought under the notice of the Court of Dirct iors. 
In a lleport of one of the circuit jiidgc.% contained in llie 
Directors’ Judicial Letter of April IGlli, lS2d, it is declared 
that ‘there is hardly a ease wherein tlie suflerers who iiave 
‘had the courage, or have been in the cii*cumstanccs, to 
‘complain against the oppressors, have met with redrcr^s of 
‘their grievances, and in which the accused have not betui 
‘sent back to tlie situations which they liavc so grastly 
‘abused, and thereiiy cnc’ouraged to renew their" excesses 
‘by the facility they experience in escaping justice.’ It 
is further stated that, ‘In most of these complaints, when tlic 
‘judge on circuit has read over the record of the proceedings, 
‘ evoji that kept by the magistrates tliemsclves, he has dis- 
‘ covered that all, with hardly an exception, liave been dismissed 
‘ as “ not proved or groundless,” alihuuuh the evidence in most is 
‘ such as not to leave a doubt thatcorisi b-rable personal violence 
‘had been done by the parbuttccs and the kolkars to the com- 
^plainants.’t In 1826, as in 1855, these practices were punish- 
able by the criminal law of India; then, as now, the administra- 
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tion of that law was proved to be grossly abused. The Court 
of Directors of that jieriod recorded their reprobation of such 
practices ; but the calendars appended to the Report before us, 
prove beyond all question tliat the very same abuses are still in 
existence, and that the law, whatever Us theoretical value, is 
still practically a dead letter. In all these hateful cases, iin- 
pimity for malpractices in the collection of revenue by the native 
oflicers is still the normal condition of the criminal courts of 
Southern India. If we would hope to see an effectual remedy, 
it must be souglit at other and more energetic hands. 

It is confessed that the native official body is corrupt and 
oppressive to the people, and that the only check on their evil 
doings lies in European supervision. But it is equally con- 
fessed that this supervision of the Europeans is, after all, impos- 
sible. 

And, in truth, how could it be otherwise? The enormous 
extent of territory, and the vast and widely scattered population 
assigned to each district, render utjtcrly hopeless that personal 
supervision on the part of the magistrate, by which alone 
an efficient check can be maintained over an extensive and 
j) 0 \verfiil confederation fur corrupt practices, such as that 
which is reported to exist in the native official service of India. 
i\Ir. Cherry, of the Salem district, describes himself as the sole 
Kuropoan to overlook the poli^ duties among a population of 
no less than 572, SdO. and to sufK-rvise the collection of revenue 
in a territory of 40()() square miles.^ The district of North 
Arcot, which is said to be a fair average in both these respects, 
contains 7000 square miles, with a population of very nearly a 
million and a liall*: but the total numuer of European officers 
in tlii> enormous district is six! VIzigapatam, with an area of 
7,650 square miles, and a population of 1,254,272, has but four 
European officers. Bellar^ and Cuddapah, the area of each of 
which is about 13,000 square miles, have eadi but the same 
miserably disproportioned staff— six European officers. Only 
imagine Wales (although this is far from an adequate illustra- 
tion of the disproportion), with but four resident magistrates 
throughout its entire extent. Long before the existence of 
Thuggee was known or suspected by the British officials, not 
only were all ihe details of it familiar to the native officers of 
the Government, but the native Chief of the Police Establish- 
ment at Delhi was himself the head of a gang of Thugs^ and this 
fact was perfectly well known to his native colleagues and 
subordinates, not one of whom thought proper to denounce 

* App. C. p. cxlii. 
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him ! So little is really known by the handful of Europeans 
scattered over India of the morality and real character of those 
with whom they are brought into daily contact. 

It is easier, however, to detail these evils, numerous as they 
unhappily are, than to suggest any practical and effective re- 
medial measures. The system is not of recent origin, nor the 
growth of any new circumstances arising upon the change of 
masters in India. It is a part, unfortunately, of the heritage 
which we have received from the various native governments 
which w'e have replaced throughout the peninsula ; and, although 
the present inquiry has had reference only to Madras, and has 
therefore only dealt witli the fonn of land tenure which j>revails 
there — the ryotwarry, it 'would he a too flattering inference to 
conclude that the other presidencies of India are exempt from 
the satnc abuses, or that the collection of the land-tax under the 
zemindarry and village systems ivS inunaculate. This will, no 
doubt, furnisli mat ter for furtlior inquiry. ]\rean while it is only 
justice to state that the Madras Commissioners have clearly 
shown that the abuses which still covertly maintain themselves 
under llritbh rule in the revenue adniinis1ralion,and in despite 
of the law, arc mercy Itself when compared with what formed, 
and indeed still forms, the iincoiicealed organisation for the same 
purpose under some of the native governments. jMurshid Aly 
Khan, who became ^.awab of Bengal in 1718, used to array the 
defaulting zemindars in long, loose, leather drawers //tv 
cats! A more gentle and slowei, hut hardly less effective ex- 
pedient employed by him, was to make them drink buffalos milk 
mixed with salt, ‘ till they were brought to death’s door by 
‘diaiThoea.’ The chora, or whip, was plied unceasingly. Hang- 
ing up b}' the feet with the head downwards, bastinadoing, im- 
mersing in water, exposing naked to the broiling sun, Averc tlie 
most common jtractices; varied occasionally ‘by tying to a 
‘palm tree and ‘smearing with honey, in order to attract the 
‘ red ants ! ’ One of the agents of this tyrant, adding mockery 
to cruelty, had a pond prepared for the special tortiiVc of‘ tlie 
Hindoos, calling it in derision Bickout (Paradise), which he 
ordered to be filled with every most disgusting substance, and 
tlirough w'hidi defaulters w ere dragged b}* a ro|)C passed under 
their anus, till they yielded to his demands.* * 

The same or similar practices existed and still exist in the other 
provinces of India. In the kingdom of Oude, the process of 
collecting the land-tax in the several districts, is like the inva- 
sion of a hostile army. Even in British India itself, (strange 

* Chever s Report on Medical Jurisprudence in Bengal, p. 306. 
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and painful as arc the ideas which such an admission must sug- 
gest,) the native population have come, by a long tradition of 
moral debasement, to regard a certain degree of compulsion as 
the normal condition of the collection of the public revenue. 
All the witnesses, native as well as European, are unani- 
mous in attesting the existence of such a feeling among the 
ryots. The Commissioners confess that * the infliction of such 
• descriptions of treatment as they had described, has come, in 
‘ the course of centuries, to be looked on as customary — a thing 
^ of course, and to be submitted to as an every-day unavoidable 
^ necessity and the vernacular phrase, ‘ Mamool^ (customary) 
by which the natives describe it, is the most painful evidence 
which could be offered of its universality. Corporal j)unish- 
mont, in truth, is one of the cstal)li^hed ‘ institutions’ of India. 
iNfasters use it, as a matter of course, to their servants, jiarents 
to iholr children, all superiors to their inferiors. It excites no 
surprise, and hardly seems to prov'okc the indignation of the 
suHenT liimself, mutt Ics.' of the bystander. Pcrlia})S the most 
cliaraeterlstlc illustrativm of the j)opuIar feeling as to its use in 
the collection of the rovciiuc, is tlu' curious fact alluded to by 
the Commissioners, that, in the rude dramas of the populace, a 
favourite scene, and one which never falls to be received with 
shouts of laughter, is ‘ tlie exhihiliou of Kevenue squeezed out 
‘ of i\ defaulter coin ly coin, through the appliance of familiar 
‘ ])rnvoeati\es/' under tlie ^uperintenllence of a caricatured 
‘ talislldar.’* Mr. ^Mackeiizio, a merchant of Bimlipatam, de- 
clares his belief that ‘ no laws can eradicate the practice : it has 
" exi'ited from time innncniorial ; the natives in general think it 
‘ all right, and in order to get rid of it the very nature of the 
‘ jieople must first be changed.’ ]Many of the witnesses, too, 
concur in stating tliat the ryots, in general, appear to expect 
this violence as a part of the jwoccss of collection, and that 
they prepare themselves accordingly. ^ I brought the money,’ 
saj s a ryot referred to hy Mr. Lusliington * but as no vio- 
‘ lence was used towards me, I did not pay,’ The ryot will 
often come to the cutolieny, as ivc learn from another officer §, 
wntli the full amount of his kist in his possession, tied up in 
small sums in different parts of his dress, prepared to dole 
it out, rupee by rupee, and ana by ana, according to the 
degree of urgency employed; and will sometimes go away 
leaving a balance unpaid, simply because he was not forced to 
pay it. 

* Report, p. 50. t App. C. p. xlvii. J App. C. iv. 
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We think it right to dwell upon this strange, and to our 
ideas inexplicable stale of feeling, in order to make it clear that 
at least the introduction of such practices is not chargeable ui)oii 
Rritisli rule iiulndia. On the contrary, from the very date of 
our occupation of this country they have been prohibited by 
stringent mid repeated enactments, and their clandestine main- 
tenance ill despite of the law Is undoubtedly to be ascribed in 
part to the passive and unmanly condition of public feeling in 
the native population, lint, while we admit the validity of this 
wretched plea to the fullest extent to which it can bo urged, we 
must not shut our eyes to the important question how far we 
are ourselves responsible for the continuance of abuses arising 
out of a barbarous government and a degraded state of sf)ciety. 
How long oonid such a state of feeling liavc held its ground 
under an honest, vigorous, and systematic course of admi- 
nistration, directed against the evils in whicli this feeling ori- 
ginated ? 


Akt. VII. — 1. Despatches of Captain ^PClure during the 
Voyage of II. M. *y. ‘ Imcstiyator ’ to the Polar Seas. 18.30 
18o4. (Arctic Papers, presented to Parliament, lSdr>,; 

2. A Series of Eight Shetvhes in Colour^ together irith a Chart 
of the Rovte of the Voyage of H. M. S. Vjn^rjitigafor' during 
the Discovery of the North West Passaye. By Lieutenant 
Gukxey Cuesswell, K. jS‘. London: 1854. 

3. The iMstof the Arctic Voyages. By Captain Sir Edwaiu^ 
•Belcher, R. N. 2 vols, London: 185.3. 

4. Narrative of Arctic Discovery ; from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. By T. C. Sllii LiNGLAW, F.lv.C.S. 

TJad the voyage of H. M. S. ^Investigator’ taken ]daeo five 
and twenty years ago, a nation’s applause would liave 
greeted its completion, and honour and emoluincut at once been 
sbowered on the dauntless captain and the sturdy crew wlio 
have solved the question of centuries, and acconiplislicd in their 
own persons the Jong-sought North-west Passage. It is at 
present more as an example of human endurance and of un- 
shaken perseverance, that the voyage of the * Investigator ’ 
excites our curiosity and our interest. 

Three hundred years have elapsed since John Cabot and his 
itm Sebastian set forth in search of a North-west Passage, 
through unexplored seas ; and not long afterwards, Sir Ilugli 
Willougliby and his ship’s company, after vainly attempting to 
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^inake tlieir way to the eastward, were found by some Russian 
fishermen, a frozen monument to the severity of the climate. 
Two centuries and a half have passed since F robislicr’s ships 
dropped down the river, past the palace of Greenwich, where 
amid the salutes of artillerj', the Maiden Queen waved her 
hand, in token of good wishes, to the departing voyagers. In 
Mr. Shillinglaw’s book a succinct statement of these and other 
unavailing attempts is to be found ; nor, as a hand-book for 
Arctic adventure and discovery, can anything l)c more useful 
or accuriite than his unpretending little volume. Except the 
voyage of the Russian navigator Jiehring, in 1741, for above a 
hundred years little more was attempted in exj)loring these 
Northern SeJis. But early in the reign of George III. interest 
in th(' subject was again awakened in England, and in 1773 
an i'xpedirion was sent forth under Captain Constantine John 
P!iij)ps. Lord Nelson, then a youngster, served in one of these 
vessels. This attempt to the North-west entirely failing, Cap- 
tain Cook was vdioseii for the endeavour to effect a north-east 
passage, from the Pacific to tlie Atlantic 0(‘ean. This gallant 
navigator left Plymouth Sound July 1776, and by August in 
the year following bad struggled on to Icy Cape, from that 
time till the' voyage of Admiral Beechy the furthest boundary of 
N < )rtb-eastern discovery. 

Again fifty years pa-^sod without any further attempt, till 
Sirdohn Koss followed by way of Davis Straits and Baffin’s 
Bay. He sail -d from the Thames in April 1818, and returned 
in October, having scarcely effected anything. 1II> young 
Hcut<Miant, Parry, who eoulJ never be maile to understand 
why Ins chief turned back at tl»e entrance to Sir James Lan- 
caster’s Sound, took uj) the enterprise. Ca])taln Parry, in 
command of the ‘ Ilecla’ and * Griper,’ left England May 1819. 
On the Itli of September, this expedition having crossed tlie 
meridian of llO"' west from Greenwich, in tlie Iftt. of 74'’ 44' 20'', 
the crcAvs became entitled to the (lovermncnt reward of 5000/. 
Captain Parry puslied on till the 8th, when in lat. 71° 26' N., 
hmg. 113'’47' W., his further course was arrested by an im- 
movable body of ice. But it >vas here that the coast of 
Banks’s Land was first seen across the strait which divides it 
from Melville Island. To this point, ‘Parry’s furthest,’ as 
it is uow termed, we would especially direct attention, A 
quarter of a century was to elapse before that ice-bound strait 
should be again visited, and then from an opposite quarter of 
the globe. The following season, finding further progress im- 
possible, Parry returned to England. 

In the same ’year (1819) Franklin undertook his terrible 
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journey to tlie northern shores of America. He was three 
years absent, having, with the intrepid Jhick and his faithful 
companion Richardson, travelled between five and six thousand 
miles, and endured unparalleled hardships. But he returned to 
England, haviftg established the cxittciicc of an Arctic Ocean, 
into TV'hich full the Coppermine and Mackenzie Rivers, but 
which is apparently impassable for all purposes of navigation. 
From that time the task of Arctic discovery rested till 1845, 
when, mainly under the auajnccs of the late Sir John Barrow, 
another expedition was resolved on by the Admiralty. It was 
thought that neither as a nauti<‘al nor as a scientific matter, did it 
become the English navy tlnis to leave the question, wh(?thcr 
the great Pacific and Atlantic Oceans were united or nut by 
a polar or arctic sea, extending along the whole breadth of 
North America; and although the sterile and hopeless nature of 
these voyages had long been ascertained, they seemed to have 
acquired a fascinating power over those who projected or en- 
gaged in them, which was heightened by the contest n ith almost 
insuperable obstacles. A long peace had closed almost every 
avenue to fame or ))rom(nioii. At that lime, great credit was 
attached to the eiKlurance of Arctic voyagers, and no sooner 
vras it known that such an expedition was contemplated, than 
volunteers pressc'd forwards, eager for ein])loyuicut. The 
gallant veteran. Sir flohu Franklin, undertook the command. 
The ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror' left England in 1845. No two 
ships ever quitted our shores whose history or who^e fate hits so 
much arrested j)ublic attention. * Nearly thirt}'' vessels, of various 
sizes and dcscrijitious, fitted out by pul>lic or by private means 
in England or America, have ]>ccn sent forth in search of them. 
In 1848. the third year of their absence, three separate expedi- 
tions were planned by Government. One for Behring’s Straits, 
under Kelictt and Moore; the course proposed being, that 
whilst tlie ‘Plover’ and ‘ Herald ’ wcvu securely placed for the 
winter, whaling boats should pursue the search along the 
coast of America. Another party, under Sir John Richardson, 
was to proceed by way of the Hudson’s Bay settlements, to 
examine the sliore between the Mackenzie and Coppermine 
Rivers. The third, and to tliis the chief importance was at- 
tached, was to consist of two vessels, in every possible way 
strengthened, prepared, and provisioned, to pursue the route 
through Lancaster’s Sound, Barrow’s Straits, and then push to 
the westward. * 

The ‘ Enterprise,’ 470 tons, and the ‘Investigator,* 460 tons, 
were the vessels chohen for this purpose. They left England, 
June i2th, 1848, under the command of Captain Sir James 
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Clark Kosa ; they wintered in Port Leopold, at the entrance 
of Prince Regent’s Inlet. Little travelling, compared with 
later expeditions, was attempted, one journey excepted, by 
Captain Ross himself, reaching kt. 7 2° 38' N., and long. 95^40' W. 
The health of the men suffered greatly from the bad and of- 
fensive nature ol* some of the preserved food supplied to them. 
On the 1st of September, 1849, shortly after leaving winter 
quarters, the vessels became involved in a vast field of consoli- 
dated ice, to the nortli of Baia*ow’s Straits, in which they 
remained. for three weeks, drifting in utter helplessness. Then 
suddenly their icy prison opened, the huge field .was split into 
innumerable fragments, tlie adventurers regained the open sea, 
and on the otli of November the ships reached England. Ritter 
W:is the disappointment through the length and breadth of the 
land to find that so little had been accomplished, and no tidings 
brought home of the fate of our missing countrymen. Imme- 
diate preparations were made for renewed exertions. The ‘En- 
terprise’ and ‘ IiiTcstigatOi- ’ were again put in commission, 
and eveiy possible menus employed, to hasten their prepara- 
tion. 'fhe command ul‘ the expedition w'us entrusted to Cap- 
tain Richard UulUnson ; but this time a l*ar different route 
was to be attempted. CMptai:i Colliiisou’s orders were to pass 
through the Straits of Magellan, refresh at the Sandwich 
Islands, pash on for Rehring’s Straits, and after passing them, 
bear away to the eastward for Rauks’s Laud and Melville Island. 
Commander M‘Cluiv, late first lieutenant of the ‘ Enterprise,’ 
was appoijited to command '^ccoiid ship. 

Hardy in frame, resolute of [mrpose, no one could have been 
selected more likely to wrest success from the most adverse 
circumstances. lU>bert «)oliu Le ilesurier McClure, tlie future 
discoverer of the North-west Passage, was born at Wexford, 
the residence of his maternal grandfather, archdeacon Elgec, 
January 28th, 1807, some months after the death of his 
father, Captain M'Clure of the 89th regiment. He w'ent, 
first to Eton College, and then to Sandhurst ; but military life 
was distasteful to him, and he entered the navy wheu about 
seventeen years of age. He liad been twelve years afloat, 
generally in active service, when, in 1836, he volunteered to 
join Captain (now Sir George) Rack s expedition, in the at- 
tempt to reach Repulse Ray. On his return from tliat perilous 
voyage, in the autumn of the year following, he obtained his 
lieutenancy, and shortly aftt^rwards served inflthe ‘ Hastings,' 
employed to convey Lord Durham to his Colonial Government. 
In Canada, he joined an expedition against a noted freebooter of 
the name of Kelly, for whose capture Government had oflered a 
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large reward. .The robber chief was taken, and his well-defended 
fort burned to the ground. Lieutenant McClure was afterwards 
placed in command of the ^Romney,’ receiving ship at the 
Ilavanna, and subsequently employed in the Coast Guard at 
home. On thfi first rumours of Sir James Ross’s appointment 
to the command of an expedition in search of Sir John Franklin 
in 1848, McClure offered his services, and was appointed first 
lieutenant of the ^ Enterprise.’ 

The * Enterprise ’ and ^ Investigator ’ left Woolwich for the 
second time, January 10th, 1850,, and bailed from Plymouth on 
the 20th of the same month. On the 27th the ^ Investigator,’ 
a slow'cr vessel than the * Enterprise,’ lost eight of her conj^ort, 
nor did they meet again till the I6th of April in the Straits of 
Magellan. II. M. Steam ship ^Gorgon,’ Commander Painter, 
awaited their arrival there, to tow them through the Straits. 
After casting off the ‘ Enh‘rprise,’ which immediately pursued 
her way for the Sandwich Islands, the ‘Gorgon’ returned to 
assist the ^ Investigator.’ At the Saiuhvich Islands, Commander 
M‘Clure had the mortification to find that the ‘ Enterprise’ 
had sailed from Honolulu twenty-four hours before lus arrival. 
Ably assisted by Captain Aiildliam, then senior officer uj)on 
that station, in obtaining needful stores and fresh provisions, 
the ‘ Investigator’ was ready again for sea on the 4tli of July, 
three days. after casting anchor in Honolulu harbour. 

Captain Collinson’s instructions, left for Commaiuler ^I‘Clurc, 
dated Oaliu, June 29th, were to follow Inm as soon as pt)ssible 
to Cape Lisburne, and thence, if had no further orders or 
directions, to press forward as circumstances might permit to 
the nortli-east in the direction of Melville Island. And here 
we meet with the first link in the remarkable chain of favour- 
able coincidences to be traced in the ‘ Investigator’s ’ story. 
A few hours before her departure from the Sandwich Islands, 
the ‘ Cockatrice came in wdth letters and despatches from 
England. She brought all the parliamentary papers affecting the 
researches for Sir John Franklin, and also the information, that 
an expedition under Captain Austin was to leave England in the 
spring of that year for Lancaster’s Sound and Barrow’s Straits. 
The orders to Captain Austin npt "only directed searches for 
the * Erebus ’ and * Terror ’ to the west and north-west, but 
especially mentioned Melville Island. To meet their brother 
adventurers midway in the frozen north, or to pass them in the 
race, and crossBg their track accomplish the route to England 
by the north-cast, became now the object of intense excitement 
amongst the ‘Investigators’; but the season was already far 
advanced, Captain Gollinson was ahead of them, and would 
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probably have entered the ice long before they could overtake 
him, as he had a much better sailing vessel, and four days’ 
start from Honolulu. 

Another singular circumstance now occurred. The captain of 
an American whaler fell in with Commander McClure. This 
man had long navigated those seas, and he eounsellcd Commander 
McClure, instead of following the usual track to about 170® W. 
long., which Captain Collinson had taken, to make a straight 
course for Behring’s Straits, passing throufgh the Aleutian group 
of islands. To a prompt and daring spirit as Commander 
McClure’s, to hear was to decide; and on the 4th of July 
he left Honolulu, with a stiff breeze in the desired quarter. 
Twenty-five days and nights the wind blew steadily, scarcely 
varying a point, till on the 30th of July the ‘Investigator’ 
was off Cape Lisburnc, — Behring’s Straits, and the Aleutian 
Islands, with their fogs and shoals behind her, — and the 
icc«world, whither she was hastening, visible from her mast- 
head. So wondeiful and successful a run scarcely stands on 
record. The spirits of nil on board rose. ‘I would not change 
‘ places with any man in Europe,’ wrote one young officer to 
his friends in England. - You may yet hear of our doing some- 
‘ thing,’ said another. The men shared in the enthusiasm of 
their officers, and we find them a few days later accompany- 
ing their work with dicers and singing, when employed for 
six successive hours in towing the vessel through a sea heavily 
encumbered with broken iec. At Cape Lisburne they parted 
company with the ‘ Heraki|j^ Captain Kcllett, after confiding 
to his care their ffirewell letters for England. Captain Kellett, 
as senior officer, shrank from the I’esponsibility of allowing a 
single ship to enter on so dangerous a service. With a con- 
sort, in case of accidents, there is a chance of succour or 
escape; but tlie risk seemed too fearful, for a solitary vessel 
to attempt the navigation of seas wholly unknown and iin- 
cxploi'ed by civilised man. Boat expeditions had made their 
way in various directions along the shores of North America; 
but Captain Pullen and othei* experienced officers believed 
thht for any larger vcsscLthc navigation was iinpos^^ible. To 
the North lay the unbimeu polar track; to the South, the 
coast of North America, abotiiuling in shoals and inlets, rocks 
and sand banks, and except for a few weeks in summer 
studied with drifting floes, besides the perpetual formation 
of young iec, driven about by currents or prevailing vrinds. 
Such was the navigation before them; nor is it wonderful 
that Captain Kcllett hesitated and would fain have persuaded 
M‘Clurc to forego the risk. NPClure pleaded his own Com- 
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mander’s orders, the urgency of the case, and added his deter- 
mination to proceed unless directly prohibited by his senior 
officer, on whom, and on whom alone, the ressponsibility should 
rest. Captain Kellett withdrew his veto, and under a press 
of canv«ass, tile ‘Investigator* bore away to the North-west. 
This experienced Arctic voyager knew but too well the pos- 
sible doom awaiting her: again his resolution wavered, and 
from the mast-head of the ‘ Herald ’ the signal for recall was 
hoisted, but the moment was past, and he had for answer, 
^ duty special,’ — ‘own responsibility,’^ — ‘ cannot return.’ 

To the Admiralty Commander M‘Clure wrote, that in 
accordance with the directions given him, his endeavour would 
be to force a way to the North-east, and so reach Bank’s Land. 
After examining its shores, to proceed to Melville Island, and 
continue the search there. He knew that C-aptaiu Austin’s 
expedition was enjoined to go to ^Melville Island ; moreover, 
that this island was considered the most advanced point of Arctic 
geography, terminating Barrow’s Straits, and opening to the 
North-w’cst on the still unexplored regions which lay l>cyond it. 
On the otli of August the ‘ Investigator ’ changed numbers 
with the ‘Plover,’ and here fairly her voyage of discovery 
began. All known places and things left behind them, Ct>m- 
mander !M‘Clure and bis crew had of human help but 
themselves, and of outward means but their own well* pro- 
vided ship for strength or assistance. But they were em- 
ployed in a noble work, — to seek and tO succour their lost 
countrymen ; their health was c^elleut, their courage high ; 
one spirit pervaded captain, officers, and men ; and above all, 
the most careless could not but acknowledge that a guiding 
hand had hitherto been so eminently with them, that they 
might confide their future in trust and hope to its care. 

The ‘Investigator’s’ course from that time along the northern 
shores of America was a cofttinued struggle against every 
variety , of obstacle : occasionally sailing for a few miles 
through ojKJn water ; then steering a narrow and perilous 
track between the ice-floes and the coast, the shoal water 
endangering her grounding at one moment, and at another 
the fearful polar pack a])parent]y sRtling down upon her and 
driving her on the land. Them again from time to time 
beguiled by an opening in the . pack, Commander M‘Cliire 
flattered liimself that their way was clear, and that by pursu- 
ing a north-easterly course^ they might attain the Bank’s 
Land of Parry, or the north of Melville Island. But in this 
attempt they ever failed; for however far the opening led 
them, in one instance above seventy miles, it was found at last 
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to be but a ouhde-sae of larger dimensions. Every heap of 
stones or apparent signal post was examined ; continued inter- 
course was kept up with the Es(|uimaux, and throiigli Mr. 
Miertsching, their excellent interpreter, inquiries the most 
searching instituted as to any white men having been seen or 
heard of. They bartered trifles with the natives, sometimes for 
ducks and salmon ; and on more than one occasion entrusted 
letters to their care, hoping that, some document through the 
Hudson’s Bay Company settlements might reach England and 
tell of their whereabouts. Yet witli all these impediments they 
continued to make way, and on the 6th of September had 
traversed upwards of 600 miles, and wero approaching the 
longitude of Melville Island. But here wc will let Commander 
M‘Clurc, in liis de.sj)atch to the Admiralty, recount his own 
story. 

^ At 4 A, M., upon the morning of the 6tli, we were off the small 
isluTid near Cape Parry, bearing N. E. by N. ten miles, with a fine 
wej>tcrly breeze, and loose sailing ice, inti^-rspersed with many heavy 
floe ]»ieces ; the main j>a(:k w^as about three miles to the N. W., 
apparently one solid maa»s. At a.m. higli land was observed 

on the port bow, bearing IS. E. by N., distant al)out fifty miles. On 
approaclitng it, the main pack appeannl to be resting upon the 
western tliore, which side it was my intention to have coasted, had 
it been po.vsible ; the eastern one b<‘iiig, howeser, comparatively clear, 
as far as could be ascertained from the mast-head, decided me to 
follow the water, supposing it an idand round which a passage 
w-ould he found into the Polar Sea. We continued working to 
windward the whole of the night, and by 9. liO a. m. of the 7th wore 
of!’ the South Cape, a fine bold heudlaml. the? cliffs rising pt rpeudi- 
cularly upwards of a thousand feet, whicdi was named “Lord Nelson's 
Head,’' in memory of that hero, whoso early career was connected 
with Arctic adventure. We shortly afterwards hove to, and, with 
the first whaleboat and cutter, landed and t6(»k possession in tl»e 
name of Her Most Gracious Majesty, calling it “ Baring s Eland,” 
in honour of the First Lord of the Admiralty, A i»ole was creeled, 
with a large painted ball upon it, near a cask, which was left contain- 
ing a notification and other particulars of our having been there. 
The sights obtained by artificial horizon place the signal staff in 
Inlltude 71® 6 ' N., longitude 123° CV W, ; and the fall of tlie tidn was 
ascertained to be six inches- during one hour and a half. We observed 
numerous traces of reindeer, hare, and wild fowl ; moss and divers 
species of wild flowers were also in great abundance ; many specimens 
were of them equally as of other subjects of interest to the naturalist, 
seh^cted with much care by Dr. Armstrong. From an elevation ob- 
tained of about 500 feet, Ave bad a fine vieAV towards the interior, 
whicii was Avell clothed with moss, giving a verdant appearance to 
the ranges of bills tLxt rose gradually to between 2,000 and 3,000 
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feet, intersected with ravines which must convey a copious supply of 
water to a large lake situated in the centre of a wide plain, al)out 15 
miles distant ; the sight to seaward was favourable in the extreme ; 
open water, with a very small quantity of ice, for the distance of full 
forty miles toward the east^ insured good progress in that direction. 
Returning on board at 1 p. m. we made sail to the eastward, having 
a beating wind.’ 

Hairbreadth escapes and innumerable difficulties assailed 
them from this time until the 8th of October, when ^ after a 
‘ nip which lifted the vessel a foot, and heeled her forty degrees 
^to port,’ she settled into winter quarters in fat. 74° 47' N., 
long. 110° 48' W. No description can convey an idea to tlie 
reader of the stern grandeur and appalling severity of this 
struggle between the skill and daring of the Arctic navigators 
and the inexorable forces which rule that wintry ocean. AVe 
must turn to the admirable coloured sketches published from 
the drawings of one of the officers engaged in this expedition 
to enable us to form a conception of the dangers which seemed 
at every instant about to annihilate this frail and solitary 
vessel. 

An adventure very characteristic of Polar travelling occurred 
on the lOth. Commander McClure, accompanied by Lieut. 
Gurney Cresswell, Dr. Armstrong andMr. Miertsebing, left the 
shij) to erect a pole and take possession of Prince Albert’s Land 
opposite Baring’s Island. Anxious to extend their view, they 
ascended a hill about five miles off, 1500 feet in height. From 
this spot Commander M/CIure hoped to see tlic 0 [>eulng iiiU) 
Barrow’s Straits, but intervening Ijmd prevented his attaining 
his object, and disappointed and fatigued they prepared to return. 
Great was their annoyance to find the ice floated from the 
shore, and that 100 yards of water separated it from their tra- 
velling ground. For miles they walked along the iiairgin, 
falling and stumbling over broken ice. AVliilst dtiylight re- 
mained they trusted to find some floating piece, on which to 
ferry across ; when darkness rendered this impossible, by firing 
their guns they strove to attract attention, but tlie distance 
from the ship was too great for their signals to be heath 
Meanwhile on board, their prolonged absence occasioned no 
little alarm, and parties were dispersed in various directions to 
seek them. About 8.30 p.m. Mr, Court, the second master, 
descried the flash of a gun, though when near enough to com- 
municate, he found a broad lane of water flowing between them. 
On his way back for assistance, he fell in with another j«irty 
brifig^g two of* Halkett’s India-rubber portable boats. With 
the help of these, after eighteen hours’ walking without food or 
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shelter, the weary travellers found themselves once more on 
board. 

The proximity to Harrow’s Straits was, however, too tempt- 
ing to allow of inactivity, and on the 2lBt* of October, Com- 
mander McClure, Avith a small well-chosen party, set forth 
by sledge travelling to ascertain their exact position. Acci- 
dents with the sledge, and other obstacles, delayed their 
progress ; but Captain McClure’s own unpretending words 
should alone be used to describe the event which brought him 
within reach of the very point at Avhich Sir Edward Parry had 
arrived from the opposite direction, in September 1819, and 
thus enabled him to complete the circuit of Arctic discovery. 

‘ At 3.45 i\ M. Ave bad the extreme gratification of pitching our tents 
upon the shores of Barrow’s Strait, in lat. 73'^. 31'. N., long. 114" 
39' W. (chronometer long. 114^ 14' lunar) nearly on tlie line, as re- 
presented in the charts, Avhere Sir Edward Parry lias very correctly 
marked the loom of the land. Upon the following morning* before 
sunrise, Mr. Court and myself ascended a small hill about 600 feet 
in lieight, so that avc could command an extensive view of forty or 
fifty miles. The extreme point of Prince Albert’s Land bore long. 
78“" E. true, about thirty-ft\o miles, the furthest laud N.N.E. eight 
miles. The Melville Island shore could not be discovered, but in 
that direction the ice ajipeared to be very heavy, and the tloes ex- 
ceedingly large. While we Averc making these observations, the 
crew were busily engaged erecting a euirn about fifteen feet above 
the Avater (which liad been named I’rince of W^des Strait, in boiiour 
of his Boyal Highness), in which a common cylinder was deposited. 
The >pot is so conspicuous that any person passing along the shore 
must remark it.’ 

Tliis feat iicliievcd, preparations Avere made for Avinter quarters, 
noAV an old talc to English readers : the deck roofed in, sails 
stOAved aAvay, precautions taken to keep out the cold, Avinter 
clothes and bedding served out, and arrangeincnts made Avhicli 
experience has sliowm to be conducive to health and comfort. 
To tlie greater part of the officers and men there was at least 
the charm of novelty in an Arctic Avinter. Not so Avitli Com- 
mander APClnre: besides serving as mate in Sir George (then 
Captain) Back’s terrible voyage in the ^Terror’ of 1836-37, 
he passed a Avinter and two summers in the ice with Sir 
James Boss, as first lieuten&nt of the ^Enterprise;’ Lieut. 
Gimicy CrcssAvell had served in that expedition as mate of the 
* Investigator,’ and some of the seamen had been in Sir James 
Boss’s squadron. 

The Aveatber of that year did not prove particularly severe, 
and the spring of 1851 found all on board ready for spring 
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service. At this period the cold lessening in intensity makes 
travelling possible^ ivliilst the ice r^ainihg the hardness 
of winter, facilitates the draught of the sledge. Captain 
McClure’s despatches contain details of the different travelling 
parties, their adventures and successes, but no traces of the pas« 
sage of ships or of civilised man appeared in any direction. Lieut. 
Haswell had fallen in with Esquimaux, but obtained no informa-* 
tion from them ; Lieut. Cresswell coasted three sides of Baring’s 
Land, but equally without success as to the main object of their 
voy age. Mr. Wynniatt’s researches also proved unsuccessful. 
Without allowing for indentations of the shore, 800 miles of coast 
were closely though vainly examined. During their absence 
hunting parties had been sent forth and the ship repaired and 
refitted for service. 

On the 14th of July 1851, the ^ Investigator ’ was once more 
afloat, and recommenced her battle with the elements in the 
endeavour to shape a north-easterly course and force her \ray 
into Barrow’s Straits. Till the 16th of August the struggle 
was continued with varied success, when the vessel drifted 
with the ice for fifteen miles to the south-we^t, whilst the pack 
could be seen extending in one unbroken line to the eastward. 
Under these^ circumstances, although twxmty-five miles only 
from the entrance to Barrow’s Strait, Captain McClure relin- 
quished the attempt, and resolved upon trying it from the north- 
west by circumnavigating Baring’s Island. Wc must give this 
part of the narrative as we find it in Captain McClure’s de- 
spatches from the 19th to the 29th of August, the scene tying to 
the west and north-west of Baring’s Island. It is impossible to 
conceive a more terrific situation. 

‘Upon the morning of the 19th, we passed between two small 
iski^ds lying at the entrance of what appeared a deep inlet running 
E. 8. E., and then l^uraing sharp to the N. £. It had a btlktrier of ice 
extending across, which prevented any examination. Wishing to 
keep between the northernmost of these islands and the mainland, to 
avoid the pack which was very near it, we narrowly escaped getting 
on shore, as a reef extended from the latter to within hnlf-a-milc <of 
the island. Fortunately the wind being light, we rounded to with all 
the studding sails set, and let go the anchor in two-and-a-half 
fathoms, having about four inches to spare under the keel, and 
warped into four, while Mr.^ Court was sent to find a diaunel, in 
which he succeeded, carrying three fathoms, thranghwUicIi we ran 
for one mile, and then continued our course in eight, having from 
thre|^to five miles between the ice and lend. At 8 F.ic. we neared 

S j^her islands, the ice resting upon the westernmost^ upon which 
r^presaui^ mnst have been excess ve, as large masses were forced 
li^arly ovhr its summit, which was upwards of forty feet. Between 
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these and the matn we ran through a channel in from nine to fifteen 
fathoms, when an immediate and marked change took place in the 
general appearance and formation of the land ; it became high, preci- 
pitous, sterile, and rugged, intersected with deep ravines and! water- 
courses, having sixtj-^e fathoms at a quarter of a mile, and fifteen 
fathoms a hundred yards from the cliffs, which proved exceedingly 
fortunate, as the whole pack, which hud apparently only just broken 
from the shore was within half a mile, and in many places so close to 
it that to avoid getting beset, we had nearly to touch the land ; in- 
deed, upon several occasions the boats were compelled to be topped 
up, and poles used to keep the vessel off the grounded ice, which 
extends all along this coast ; nor could we round to, fearful of carry- 
ing the jibboom away against the cliffs, which here run nearly east 
and west. The Cape forming its western extreme, I havp called 
Prince Alfred, in honour of his Eoyal Highness. There were two • 
apparently good harbours about twenty miles to the eastward of the 
Cape ; the westernmost had a breakwater half-a-mile in length, 
twenty feet high, facing the north, with entrances on its east and 
west sides sixty yards in breadth ; the other was circular, about 
throe quarters of a mile in diameter, with its entrance on the west 
sid(*. Our critical position would not admit of any detention, other- 
wise they would have been sounded, being very anxious to find a 
secure retreat in the event of having to winter on this coast. The 
weather had been fine, with a S.E, wind, wliich veered to the W.S.W., 
bringing fog and rain, so tiiat on the morning of the 20th our further 
progress was impeded by finding the ice resting upon a point, which 
formed a slight indentation of the shore, and was the only place wdicre 
water could be seen. To prevent’ being carried away with the packj 
which was filling up its space, we secured to the inshore side of a 
small but heavy piece of ice, grounded in twelve fathoms, seventy- 
four yards from the bench, the only protection against the tremendous 
Polar ice (setting a knot to the eastward before a fresh westerly 
wind)j which at 9 p.m. placed us in a very critical position, by a large 
fio<; striking the piece we were fast to, and causing it to oscillate so 
considerably, that a tongue, which happened to be under our bottom 
lifted the vessel six feet ; but, by great attention to the anchors and 
warps, we succeeded in holding on during the conflict, which was 
continued several minutes, terminating by the floe being rent in pieces 
and our being driven nearer the beach. From this until the 29th we 
lay perfectly secure, *but at 8 a.m. of that day, the ice began sud- 
denly to move, when a large floe, that must have caught the piece to 
which we were attached under one of its overhanging ledges, raised 
it perpendicular thirty feet^ presenting to all on board a frightful 
aspect. As it ascended above the foreyard much apprehension wtm 
felt that it might be thrown completely over, when the ship must 
have been crushed beneath it. This suspense was but for a few 
minutes, as the floe rent carrying away with it a large piece from the 
foundation of our asylum, when it gave several fearful rolls and re- 
sumed its former position ; but no longer capable of resisting the 
pressure^ it was hurried onward with the drifting mass. Our proxi- 
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mity to the shore compelled, as our only hope of safety, the absolute 
necessity of holding to it ; we consequently secured with a chain 
stream and hemp cable three six and two five-inch liawsers, three of 
which were passed round it. In this state we were forced along, sink- 
ing large pieces beneath the bottom, and sustaining a heavy strain 
against the stern and rudder ; the latter was muclt damaged, but to 
unship it at present was impossible. . At 1 r.M. the pressure cased, 
from the ice becoming stationary, when it .was unhung and laid upon 
a larger floe piece, where by 8 p.m. owing to the activity of Mr. Ford 
the carpenter, who is always ready to njeet any emergency, it w'as 
repaired, just as the ice began ‘again to be in motion ; but as the 
tackle^ were hooked it was run up to the davits without farther 
damage. We werCinbw setting fast upon, another large piece of a 
broken floe, grounded in nine fathoms upon the debris brined at the 
- moutli o*f a large river. Feeling certain that should we cnuglit 
between tliis and wliat we were fast to, the ship must inevitably go 
to pieces, and. yet being aware that to Cast off would certainly send 
us on the beach (from which we were never distant eighty yards), 
upon which the smaller ice was hurled as it came in contact w'ith 
these grounded masses, I sent Jdbn Kerr (gunneFs mate), under 
very diflicult circumstances, to endeavour to reach it and efll^ct its 
destruction by blasting ; he could not, however, find a sufficient space 
of water to sink the charge, but remarking a large cavity upon the 
sea face of the floe, he flxed it there, which so far succeeded that it 
slightly fractured it in there, which at the moment was scarcely ob- 
servable from the heavy pressure it was sustaining. By this time the 
vessel was Avithfn a few feet of it, and every one was on deck in 
anxious suspense, awaiting what was apparently the crisis cif our 
fate ; most fortunately the sternpdst took it so fairly that the pressure 
was fore and aft, bringing 'tlie whole ship to bear. A heavy grind 
which shook every mast, and Caused beam and decks to coinpluiu as 
she trembled to the violence of the shock, plainly indicated tliat the 
struggle would be but of short duption. At this moment the stream 
cable w'as carried away, and several anchors drew ; thinking that we 
had now sufficiently risked the vessel, orders were given to let go all 
the warps, and with |hat order 1 had made up my mindUtbat in a few 
minutes she would be on the beach, but, as it was sloping, conceived 
she might still prove an asylum for the winter, and possibly be again 
got afloat, while should she be crushed between these large grounded 
pieces, she must inevitably go down in ten fathbms, whidi would bo 
certain destruction to all ; but before the orders could be obeyed, a 
merciful Providence interposed, causing the ice, which ^had been pre- 
viously wea^ned, to separate into three pieces, and it floated onward 
^ith the our stern stilL' tightly jammed against, but now pro- 
tected by it. The vessel, whi^h had been thrown over fifteen d^rees, 
j^nd risen bodily one foot eight inches, now righted and settled in the 
‘ water ; the only damage sustained, was several sheets of copper 
raped off and rolled up like a sheet of paper, but not a fastening 
. jlp fl given way, nor does any leakage indicate the slightest defect By 
i J®dnight the ice was stationary and every thing quiet’ ,, 
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On the 10th of September, the ice separating, the vessel was 
driven into the main pack ; again she broke loose, till after 
a scries of marvellous escapes on the 29th of September, finding 
a well sheltered spot, they ran the .vessel in and cast anchor, 
giving to this harbour of refuge the descriptive ifame of Mercy 
Bay. 

Newly escaped from imminent danger, Mercy Bay was a 
welcome resting place ; but the reality of their condition soon 
forced itself upon them. They had attained, by the endurance 
and efforts of a year, a position simply, rather north of the one 
occupied the preceding winter. They had been almost two 
years from England, provisioned for little more than three 
years ; whilst nearly another year must elapse before they 
could by any possibility escape from th^h: ice-bound prison; 
and the experience of the last season had taught them that that 
escape was incomparablj*^ more unlikely, than they had believed 
it the summer before. All, that might be brought in by the 
liiinting parties could scarcely oompeusate for the eleven barrels 
of beef lost on the coast of America, when on one occasion the 
ship having grounded, they were, to lighten her, placed in a 
boat, which, most unfortunately upset. A large depfit of pro- 
visions had also been placed on Prince of Wales Island, to 
meet the possiljility of their having to abandon the ship, and 
take the direction of the Mackenzie River. Under these cir- 
cumstances Captain ^M^Cbire decided to put the whole ship’s 
comi):my upon two-thirds of the then navy allowance, since that 
period considerably increased. The officers’ private mess stores 
wore cxliaustetL But when men are to be always hungry, when 
every morsel is measured, and the offal of slaughtered game 
becomes a precious perquisite of the hunter, it is better that 
all should fare alike. The daily dieting was lloz. of bread, ^Ib. 
preserved meat, 2oz. vegetables, a modicum of cocoa or tea, 
and ^ a gill of rum on alternate days. After, eating as little 
as the cravings of hunger would allow at breakfa'?t, the remain- 
ing portion of each individual was put away for his dinner. 
Dinner over, nothing remained till the following morning, but 
in the course of the afternoon a minute quantity of tea or cocoa 
boiled in water, and taken, not to satisfy hunger, but to re- 
lieve the gnawing of emptiness. All large giime, the hunter’s 
perquisite excepted, was equally divided, and served out byr 
weight, instead of ship’s provisions. They had not yet learned 
that to buck the’ blood of the fresh slaughtered deer was a- 
welcome luxury : that was yet to come. Nor was the want of 
food their only deprivation. The same rigid economy had to 
be exercised in the article of light. For very short intervals 
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only could they indulge in the luxury of seeing^ or wiling away 
those dreary days by the help of readings the pencil or the pen* 
On the anniversary of the discovery of the North-west Passage^ 
an abundant repaelt i^^as spread for all ; and again on Christmas 
Day, after enjoying a plenfifui <finner, they toiasted the friends 
behind. ‘ 

As spi^tig advanced there was but small jnditcement for 
travelling patties ; they could only go again oyer the ground 
surveyed the year before. They had no strength now to throw 
away, and the full allowance of food necessary to support the 
exertion of travelling, had become a serious consideration. 
Hating was a constant resource equally beneficial for health 
and spirits : it led to many adventures ; but w^e must leave them 
to that fuller and more detailed account of Captain McClure’s 
voyage, which the public arc encouraged to expect from the 
able pen of Captain Sherard Osborn, merely glancing at a 
veteran serjeant of marines attacked by musk bulls, who, after 
firing away all his ammunition, and even the ^ worm ^ of his 
gun, dispatched his last adversary, by firing the ramrod through 
iiis heart. One officer was tracked and nearly surrounded by 
wolves; and another having lost his way in an impenetrable 
fog, found his way back to the ship by no other token than the 
direction of the wind blowing on his cheek. 

One journey was undertaken, and that of siicli importance 
that Captain M'Clure himself commanded the party, to Winter 
Harbour, Melville Island, wdiere Captain Parry had wintered 
in 1819-20, for here he hoped to meet with information, if 
not with assistance, from England. In his original instruc- 
tions he was Commanded to endeavour to reach Melville Island. 
At the Sandwich Islands, in July 1850, he heard of Cajptaiii 
Austin's expedition, and he had himself distinctly stilted in his 
letter to the Admiralty, committed to the charge of Captain 
Kellett, that he should try to reach that point TKis letter he 
cakulated would be received in England early in 1852. Cap- 
tain McClure began his joUrney April llth, and returned on 
the 9th of May. He found a record that Winter Harbour had 
been visited by Lieutenant APClintock the preceding year, then 
serving with Captain Austin, but no word of hope as to the 
future, no intimation of stores being left, or assistance intended. 
With tliese bitter tidings he returned to the ship. Their coun- 
trymen had been comparatively within hail : 'they were gone, 
the solitude on board that lonely seemed peeper than 

at home they were not forgotteif. 'Erebus ' and 
‘^Tjenrar-’ liad sailed from Engkbd In Mty f845 : it was only 
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the most sanguine who dared indulge the hope that Sir John 
Franklin and his brave companions could have survived the 
honors of seven Arctic winters. Many expeditions had gone 
forth in search of thetu^ and all had returned in safety, although 
with no intelligence beyond that of the graves and remains 
found on Cape Biley, seen and described hy the officers and 
men of Captain Austin’s squadron, and by Captain Penny and 
his followers. The ‘ Enterprise,’ Captain Collinson, had been 
heard of as late as the summer of 1851, to the north of 
Beliring’s Straits. Baffled in his attempt to penetrate to the 
cast or north-east in 1850, (having arrived there a fortnight 
after the ‘ Investigator^^ ^ Captain Collinson passed the winter 
at Hong Kong, whence ne had returned to the ice, with pro- 
visions for three years. Of the * Investigator,’ no tidings had 
reached England since she exchanged numbers with, the 
• Plover,* August 5th, 1850. Should she not return to England 
that autumn, or find means of obtaining fresh supplies, her 
condition would become tcmble to contemjdate before the 
summer of 1854 could set her free. The Duke of Northum- 
bcrland, then at the head of the Admiralty, gave the subject 
his e:irnest attention. The Arctic Committee was called 
together, to dcliherate on the best measures to be taken 
to rescue the gallant adventurers who seemed cut off from 
all human succour. As may be seen by the Bhic Book of 
1851, the recommendation of the Committee was, that four 
vc<«scls should be prepared to advance to the northward by 
Wellington Channel, leaving a fifth as store ship or depot at 
Bcechy IsLvnd. This advice uas grounded on the inference 
that the remains at Cape Riley indicated Sir John Franklin 
having taken that direction. The Committee also urged the 
oontiuuance of store ship.s at Behring’s Straits, to assist the 
crews of the ‘ Erebus ’ or ‘ Terror,’ the ‘ Enterprise ’ or * Inves- 
tigatcflt*;’ as should any of thos6 ships return at all, they con- 
fidently anticipated it would be in that direction, having come 
to the decision that a jiassagc for anytliing larger than boats 
along the northern shores of America was simply impossible. 
But there were persons who entirely differed as to the inferences 
to be deduced from these premises. The First Lord was again 
consulted, and carefully reconsidered the subject. An Arctic 
meeting was once more summoned, and the conclusion ar- 
rived at, that whilst Si^Edward Belcher in the 'Assist- 
ance,’ and Commander Snerard Osborn m the 'Pion^rf 
tender, were to go to the northward, Captain Kellettin the 
'J^solutc,* and Commander M'Clintock in the. 'Intrepid,’ 
should be directed to make the best of their, way to Melville 
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Island, leaTing tbe ^ North Star,’ Captain Pullen, as a depSt 
ship, at Beechy Island. Sir Edward Belcher and his five 
well-appointed vessels left the Thames in April 1852. No 
information, direct or indirect, of any of the inisaing ships 
reached England during that year. 

On board the ‘Investigator,’ the season of 1852 dragged 
heavily along : not even the indomitable courage of their Cap- 
tain or the noble spirit of officers and men could entirely resist 
the influence of a singularly cold foggy summer. Young ice 
began to form in July, and was eight inches thick, when on 
the 17th of September, a fresh gale from the S.S.E. might 
have set the vessel free. When all hope of emancipation for 
that season was over, and with it the certainty that nine or ten 
months longer must elapse before the ship .could escape from 
'her present position, the future ebumed from Captain JPClure 
his most anxious consideration. There was before them but 
a choice of dangers. To remain as they were was death. At 
their present rate of allowance, their supplies could hold out 
little more than a year; but w'ere it even possible to have made 
them last longer, it was becoming evident that none would 
survive the continuous effects of unsatisfied hunger. In a 
more genial climate, life might probably have been maintained 
upon it, but the human frame requires a far larger supply, and 
more nutritious food, when exposed to severe cold, than in 
warmer regions. 

Captain McClure decided upon dividing the ship’s company 
in the following spring. Those among the crew who!»e health 
was the strongest, and most likely to endure still further 
hardsliipa, were to remain with him by the ship; the others 
were to leave him. One party of from twenty to thirty w^as to 
accompany the first lieutenant, Mr. Haswell, with sledges and 
as much food as ^hey could carry (a relief party <«beiDg sent 
forward to assist them), to Cape Spencer, Beechy Island, where 
they depended on finding supplies of provisions. Should neitlier 
Mdviile Island nor Beechy Island afford them the assistance 
they required, their instructions were to push on, if possible, 
or Pond 8 Bay, in. the hope of falling in with whalers to 
convey tidings to England of the ‘Investigator,’ and to ask for 
a ship with supplies to meet Captain M‘Clure and the. men 
with him at Port Leopold in 1854. This was a service of no 
common danger : but it sunk into inskmificance compared Tvith 
the desperate task allotted to the secoim lieutenant, Mr. Gurney 
,;^ri|BSweU, with Mr. Miertsching, the interpreter^ and six of tlie 
eilMr. This was to reach the mouth of the Mackenzie River, 
faking advantage on their way of the stores left at Prince of 
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Wales Island, and thence to strike for the nearest of the Hud- 
son’s Bay settlements, a distance of from 600 to 700 miles, 
depending solely on their guns for subsistence. Their pro- 
bable fate is told in the. mournful tidings and relics of Sir 
John Franklin and his party brought home by Dr. Rae. Lieu- 
tenant Crcsswell was to bear with him the same request as 
Lieutenant Has well for help to meet them next year at Port 
Leopold. These arrangements met with the entire concur- 
rence of all concerned ; and with the quiet resolution of English- 
men they prepared for a last struggle for life and deliverance. 

The second anniversary of the North-w'est Passage was 
kept as before, and Christmas was welcomed Nvith gocKl cljoer 
and a sort of grim festivity. Captain McClure’s despatches 
continued to be written in the same cheerful hopeful spirit; 
but facts arc stubborn things, and as the winter advanced he 
tells of sickness, and alludes to hardships patiently endured, 
but not the less felt. One of the mates, Mr. Sainsbury, was 
gradually sinking in a decUue; the health of the other, Mr. 
Wynniatt, was completely shattered by continued privation 
and tension of the nervous system. The report of the medical 
officers of the ship proves that at this time many men on board 
were more or less affected by scurvy or other diseases. An officer i 
or sailor might be lieard exhorting his comrade to put on a 
more cheerful countenance, or not to speak in so dismal a tone, 
unconscious that tlie attenuated features of his friend reflected 
his own, and that his voice w^as but the echo of the sepulchral 
tones of anotlier. 

On the 15 th of March the officers and men about to leave 
the ship were put on full allowance to I'ccruit their strength 
for travelling. How^ necessary this was, may be gathered from 
one illustration. An officer small la stature, and of slight 
frame, gained thirty pounds in weight in three months from 
that time. The 13th of April was the day named for the 
dispersion of » the crew; preparations were going on, but the 
general state of mind vvas one more of apathy than’ excitement. 

It was two o’cl(x;k in the afternoon of the 6tli of April ; Cap- 
tain McClure and Mr. Haswcll W’cre walking on tlie floe ; few 
people were on the deck, the greater part below, many in tlieir 
berths. Captain McClure and Mr. Haswell observed a man 
running towards them ; they fancied it one of their own pcopfc 
pursued by a bear, and hastened to his help. As they came 
nearer, they perceived It was a stranger. As soon as his voice 
^could be beard, he panted out, ' Lieutenant Pim ! ’ * Resolute ! ’ 
‘Captain Kellett!’ The cry was raised on board; the only 
open hatchway was choked with peojde tumbling up from below; 
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an hurrah was attempted, but it was beyond that. In an hour 
or two, men might be seen standing or sitting in twos of thr^s^ 
talking very quietly, almost solemnly. They were saved, t- 
tl^iy belonged once more tp a living worlds— * but time was 
needed to convince them of their deliverance. From Lieutenant 
Pirn, they learned that in "September 1852, Captain Kellett 
had placed a depot of stores in 'VTinter Harbour, Melville 
Island ; but, not opening the cairn in which Captain McClure’s 
record was deposited, he had not discovered that document, left 
there in the preceding April. It was first found in October 
1853, when a party from the ‘Resolute’ ngain viwted Winter 
Il^arbour, with a further supply’" of provisions. As soon as 
travelling was possible, Lieutenant Bedford Pirn wai despatched, 
by Cnptuiu Kellett, to Mercy Bay, to ascertain if the ‘ Inves- 
‘ tigator ’ was still there, — a most toilsome and difficult journey. 
On the 7th of April, the day after Lieutenant Pirn’s arrival, 
M‘CIure set out with him for Dealy Island, Melville Island, 
where the ‘ Resolute ’ then lay. ^ Captain Kellett must describe 
his arrival there : — 

* At nine o’clock this day our look-out man made the signal for a 
party coming in from the westward ; all went out to meet them, and 
assist them in. A second party was then seen.. Dr. Domville was 
the first person I met. I cannot describe my feelings when be told 
me that Captain McClure was among the next party. I was not 
long in reaching him and giving him many hearty shakes ; no purer 
were ever given by two men in this world. McClure looks well, but 
is very hungry. His description of Pirn’s making the Harbour of 
Mercy, w'onld have been a fine subject for the pen of Captain Marryat, 
were be alive.^ 

That the sick men might, as soon as possible, obtain more 
and better food, besides the immense importance of change of 
scene and companionship, Captain M‘Clure arrange^.on leaving 
the ship, that on the 15th Lieutenant Gurney Crcsswell should 
follow him,^^ with Mr. Wynniatt, mate, Mr. Biers, assistant- 
surgeon, Mr. Miertsching, interpreter, and twenty-four petty 
officers and seamen, from the most sickly part of the crew. 

In that short interval two deaths occurred, making three (the 
three first during their protracted voyage) withiii a ^w 
days. On the 2nd of May Captain Kellett speaks of tl^r 
arrival, ‘ bringing two men on their sledge,’ and of their baying 
‘made an extraordinary passage, for men in tbeir stete*’ He 
adds, ‘ the greater part of them are affected witb^nryji^but all 
‘ rapidly improving.’ Everything that kindness or 
could suggest, was done for them on board the ‘ Resolute ’ ai^d 
‘ Intrepid? An officer 9 f one bf those sbipe aesoribed their 
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appearance as distressing^ not so much from their extreme tliio^ 
ness and the effects of bodily illness, as from the gaze of 
vacuity with which they wandered round the ship, looking as 
though they looked not, and scarcely noticing anything. 

Captains Kellett and McClure, desiring to forward, informa- 
tion to England, and to ensure its reaching Beechy Island whilst 
the sledging season lasted, directed Lieutenant Cresswell to 
proceed thither, and to ‘deliver Commander M'Clure’s de- 

• spatches to the commanding officer of the “ North Star,” who 
^ would cause copies to be made of them, for. the information of 

• Sir Edward Belcher, and return the original, sealed, to Lieu- 

• tenant Cresswell, for conveyance to England.' Mr. Roche, 
mate of the ‘ Resolute,' had charge of the party ; Lieutenant 
Wynnintt accompanied Lieutenant Cresswell, as his stale of 
health demanded an immediate return home. None of the others 
were sufficiently recovered to pursue their journey further, 
though Lieutenant Cresswell found it easy, even pleasurable, 
compared with the service he had just performed, of bringing 
so sickly and infirm a company from Mercy Bay to the ‘ Re- 
solute.' He arrived at Beechy Island on the 2nd of Jun^ 
Commander Pullen received him with the warmest welcome; 
the tidings were forwarded to Sir Edward Belcher, in Welling- 
ton Channel, and then came the question, how Lieutenant 
Cresswell could complete his mission, iu the event of no ship 
arriving from England. AYith some difficulty, he obtained from 
Commander Pullen permission to repair the eight ton ‘ Mary ' 

J acht, belonging formerly to Sir John Ross, and purchased of 
im by Government, which was lyiug there, to cover in her deck, 
leaving room only for the steersman, and make her ready for 
the possibility of a voyage to England. Four men volunteered 
to accompany him, for more than four the little vessel could not 
Oarry provisions. He wrung from Captain Pullen an unwilling 
consent, that should no vessel arrive before tlie 20th of August, 
he might then take his departure. The venture was not needed, 
for on the 8th, Commander Inglefield in the ‘Phoenix,’ w^h ' 
the store ship ‘ Breadalbane,' appeared off Beechy Island. 

On board the ‘ Phoenix ' was the much-lamented Lieutenant 
Biellot of the French navy. Very characteristic was his gr^-- 
ihg to Lieutenant Cresswell: ‘ To have accompUshed that wluch 
'^OU have done, I would gladly die.' 

On the night of the 26 th of August, a rapid run of the outer 
floe from the Westward, placed both the ‘Phoenix’ and the 
* Breadalbtlne ’ iti imminent danger : the former, after a fearful 
ffip, rose from it; not so the ‘Breadalbane/ which yielded to the 
i»re6BUre and gr^oally settled down beneath the ice, scaicely 
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affording those on board time to escape. Fortunately her stores 
had been taken out* before the catastrophe occurred. When the 
^P}i€Bnix^ arrived, Commander Pullen was gone to communi- 
cate with Sir Edward Belcher, and as by the time he returned 
further delay would have risked the loss of that season, Captain 
Ingleficld prepared for his voyage home. Lieutenant Gurney 
Xresswdl accompanied him, bearing the despatches of Captain 
^I‘Clure to the Admiralty. They landed at Thurso in the ex- 
treme north of Scotland, and ihcnoe by coach and rail pursued 
their rapid journey to London, oiurefully i)rescrving their secret, 
till at five A.M. on the morning of the 7th of October, they 
awakened Mr. Barrow to tell him that liis father’s long-chc- 
rished hope had been fulfilled and the North-west Pasifage 
accomplislied. 

But whilst tlic intelligence of Captain iM'Clure’s success and 
safety was received with enthusiasm in England, he himself was 
entering liis fifth year in the ice. ♦ Within a day or tw'o after 
despatching Lieutenant Cresswell to Bcechy Island, Captain 
M‘Clure retunicJ to tlic ‘ Investigator ’ : the surgeon of the 
* Resolute’ accompanied him, to examine into the health of the 
remaining officers and men. It had been arranged between 
Captain Kellett and Commander McClure, tlmt unless twenty 
able-bodied seamen volunteered to remain with him he eoidJ 
not continue in his ship. But t!ic crew of the ‘ Investigator ’ 
had endured too much, to encounter of their own free will 
another winter ; only four men volunteered to stay ; and Com- 
mander McClure and liis men, leaving their ])ossessions and 
associations behihd them, looked their last look at the goed 
ship which had borne them through so many dangers, and pre- 
pared to accept the kindly welcome which awaited them in 
Captain Kellett’s vessels. It is said that after years of captivity, 
and whilst rejoicing in deliverance, the prisoner sTghs as he 
jeaves his dungeon ; can we be surprised, that it was not without 
emotion, that these brave men, after all tlioy had suffered and 
effected, quitted the scene of so much endurance ? The next 
spi^g a travelling parly coming in sight of the ^Investigator,’ 
saw/iiie ensign still flying at the peak,' but there was water in 
the hold and she was settling slowly down into her icy sepulchre. 

When the open season approached, every exertion was made 
by Captain Kellett and Commander M‘CUntock to carry the 
‘Resolute’ and ‘Intrepid’ to Becchy Island, but in vain. 
After drifting in the pack for two months they were frozen in 
harf and fast. In accordance with orders from 8ir Edward 
^^flfccrj.thc ships were abandoned by their officers and crew 
38 % 15tb, 1854, and with Commander M‘Clarc and the crew of 
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the ‘ Investigator ’ they pursued their way to Beechy Island. 
On the 24th of August, Sir Edward Belcher finally left the 
^Assistance’ and the * Pioneer’ firmly frozen in Wellington 
Channel, and in his gig with the other ships’ boats arrived the 
following day at Beechy Island. 

The season of 1854 having so far advanced without any 
vessel making its appearance from England, the officers and 
crew of the five different ships remaining in the ice, amounting^ 
with the officers and crew^of the *North Star,’ to 263 persons, 
prepared to return in tliat vessel to* England. The ‘North 
Star,’ after the labour for two months of the crews of the three 
ships, had been cut out of the. ice, and reached the edge of the 
floe; by the 21st of August all was ready for departure, and 
the ‘North Star’ undeiMveigh, when on the 26th, the ‘Phoenix,’ 
Captain Ingleficld, with the tender ‘ Talbot,’ Avas seen in the 
offing, and by her opj)ortunc arrival gave space and comfort for 
the voyage home. 

A telegraph desj>atch from Cork, received at the Admiralty 
September 29th, announced the arrival of the ‘Phoenix’ with 
Captain M‘Clurc and other officers on board, and that the 
‘ Talbot’ and ‘North Star’ were following witli the remaining 
officers and men. Cajitain M‘Clurc ^vns received at the 
Admiralty witli the coiifcideration his services deserved. His 
post rank, accorded him the year before, was antedated to 
the earliest possible period after his discovery of the North- 
west Passage. Promotion was freely dealt out amongst the 
other (jfficers. The gold medals of the Geographical Societies 
botli of England and Fnince have been since presented to 
Captain M‘Clure. Paiiijiment lias voted 10,000/. to him and 
his ship’s company, as the first to accomplish the Nortli-west 
Passage; 5000/. for Cjiptain McClure himself, and the remainder 
to be divided between his officers and men. A recommeu- 
datiou has also been received from the Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed to consider these claims, that medals 
should be given to all the officers and men, who have been 
engaged in these perilous services; and we trust that Sir 
Robert M‘Clure, as we "must now cal! him, will long continue 
to render that name an honour to the British navy in services 
of a more practical character than those he has performed in 
the bleak field of Arctic discovery. It would, however, b© 
wrong to underrate the value of these expediiions in keeping 
alive during peace the heroisin and enterprise of the British navy. 
Several of those who took part in these voyages have already 
earned fresh distinction in the Baltic and Black Sea squadrons, 
among whom we particularly notice Captain Sherard Osborn, 
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whose brilliant Services in the .Sea of Azoff have done incal- 
culable dcmiage to the enemy. The navy may be proud of its 
achievements in the polar regions, but the nation will rejoice 
that it has se^n what Sir Edward Belcher terms the ^last of 

* the Arctic voyages.’ 

It fortunately d^oes not fall within the scope of these remarks 
to enter upon any m^inute examination of Sir Edward Belcher’s 
literary or nautical pretensions : he relieves us from that duty 
by the admission that he ^ does not assert in these volumes any 

claim to the participation in the solution of the Northern 

* Passage to the Pacific/ llu>ugh the continuous frozen sea 
traced by the ofiScers under Sir E. Belcher’s command, proves 
the existence of a water communication through Wellington 
Channel, round Parry Islands to the position obtained by Captain 
McClure. But wc must express our regret that these volumes, 
bearing the pompous title of * the Last of the Arctic Voyages,’ 
and published under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty with unusual typographical magnificence, should 
have so little claim on the public attention. They are written 
in a style which is at once vulgar, querulous, and incorrect ; they 
add nothing to the annals of Arctic discovery ; and they esta- 
blish nothing beyond the utter unfitness of their atithor for the 
task he undertook. Even in his instructions to the officers sent 
on sledge-parties, which ought to have been drawn up with the 
greatest precision, as the lives of human beings depended on 
them, we find Sir E. Belcher addressing this strange exhortation 
to Commander Bichards : — 

*It is needless for me to exhort you or Lieutenant Osborn to do 
^ anything but return securely, and without allowing your own high 
feeling to be the standard by which those who labour under you are 
to be urged forward.’ (VoL ii- p. 43.) 

Happily these^ gallant officers did return securely, and conse- 
quently did' not obey the injunction of their sapient commander. 
His language in every page of this narrative is equally absurd 
and unintelligible ; and it is unfortunate that whilst no full or 
authentic account has yet been published of Sir ^ Bobert 
McClure’s remarkable voyage, Sir Edward Belcher should have 
been allowed to obtrude on the public this cltims|' narrative of 
his own proceedings. 
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Art. VIII. — 1. Bibliotheque Contemporaine. 2* Serie. De 
Stendhal. CEuvres completes. Paris : 1854-55. Ea 
vei^te. , 

2. Vies de Haydn^ et Mozart^ et de Metastane. Nouvelle ^di- 
tipu. 1 vol. 

3. Histaire de la Peinture en Italic. Nonvelle edition^ entiSre- 
ment reviie. 1 vol. 

4. Bome^ Naples, et Florence. Nouvelle edition. Preface 
in^dite. 1 voL 

5. De V Amour. Seule Mition complete. Augmentee de 

Pi'^faccs et de Fragments entierement in^its. 1 voL 

6. Vie de Rossini. Nouvelle edition, entifirement revue. 
1 vol. 

7. Racine et Shakespeare:’' Etudes sur Le Romantisme. Xou- 
vclle edition, entierement revue et augmentde d\in grand 
nombre de Fragments inedits. 1 vol. 

8. Promenades dans Rome. Nouvelle edition. 2 vols. 

9. Mimoires d! un Touriste, Preface et la plus grande Partie 
d’un Volume inedite. .2 vols. 

10. Le Rouge et Le Ngir. Chronique du XIX'' Siecle. Nou- 
velle edition. 1 vol. 

11. La Chartreuse de Parme. Nouvelle Edition, entierement 
revue. 1 vol. 

12. Romans et Nouvelles. Precedes d*une Notice sur Dc Stend- 
hal, par M. B. Colomb. I voL 

13. Correspondance Inedite, Preced4c dune Introduction, par 
Prosper Merihee, de rAcademie FraD 9 aise; ornee d’un 
beau Portrait de Stendhal. 2 vols. 

^HE literary career of Henri Beyle, who 'wrote under the 
pscudonyme of M. De Stendhal, deserves to be com- 
memorated, if only as a curious illustration of the caprice 
of criticism; or it may well be cited in proof of tlie occa- 
sional readiness of contemporaries to forestall the judgmemt 
of posterity, when there is no longer a living and sentient 
object for their jealousy. His habits were simple, his tastes 
were of a nature to* be easily and cheaply gratified, and his 
pecuniary wants were consequently of the most modest descrip- 
tion. He would have been content, he tells us, to rub on with 
4000 franca a year at Paris ; he would have thought himself rich 
with 6000; and in an autobi<^apbical sketch he says, ^ The 
* only thing 1 see clearly is, that for twenty years my ideal has 
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* been to live at Paris in a fourth story, writing a drama or a 
' novel/ This ideal was never realised, because the booksellers 
and theatrical managers would not, . or could not, bid high 
enough for dramas or novels from his pen ; and he was eventu- 
ally compelled to accept the consulship at Civita Vccchia, where 
the closing period of his life was shortened by the diseases of 
the climate, as well as embittered by disappointment and ennui. 
There occurred, indeed, one striking exception to this general 
indifference. In the * Revue Parisienne * of September 23rd, 
1840, appeared' a long and carefully written article, entitled an 
^ Etude sur H. Beyle,’ by Balzac, in which ^ La Chartreuse clc 

* Parme ’ was declared to be a masterpiece, and its author was 
described as one of the finest observers and most original 
writers of the age. But although elaborately reasoned out, 
and largely sujiported by analysis and quotation, this honourable 
outburst of enthusiasm was commonly regarded as an extrava- 
gance into which Balzac had been huiTied by an exaggeration 
of generosity towards a fancied rival; and Beyle’s courteous 
letter of acknowledgment contains the following sentence, show- 
ing how little disposed he was to overestimate liis position or 
his liopes: — ^ This astounding article, such as no writer e\er 

* before received from another, I have read, I now venture to 
‘ own to you, with bursts of laughter. Every time I came to a 

* euhiglum a little exalted, and I encountered such at every 

* step, I saw the expression of iny friends’ faces at reading it’ 

Could he wake from the dead and see his friends’ faces now, his 
characteristic smile of irony, rather than loud laughter, would 
be the form in which his feelings might be most appropriately 
expressed; for those friends have not waited till 1880, the 
earliest era at which he expected to be read ; they have barely 
exceeded the time prescribed by Horace — nonumgue pretnatur 
in annum — for testing the soundness of a work. Beyle died in 
1842, and few beyond the very limited circle of his intimates 
then seemed aware that a chosen spirit had departed, or that a well 
of valuable tliought and a fountain of exquisite sensibility had 
b^n dried up. One solitary garland of immortelles was flung upon 
his ‘grave. An essay on his life and character, by M. Auguste 
Bussii^re, appeared in the • Revue des Deux Mondes’ for Jan- 
uary, 1843 ; but the first paragraph was an avowal of the 
hazardous character of the attempt : — 

^ We approach a task which is at the some time both 

* embarrassing and seducing, fhat of appreciating a man of 

* talent whose upright character and original qualities seemed 

* to promise a greater extent of influence than he has exercised 

* on hie contemporaries. We shall encounter in this mind and 
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^ in this character odd epeoialitiGs, strange anomalies, contradic- 
^ tions which will explain how, aftqr having been more vaunted 
' than read, more read than relished, more decried than judged, 
^ more cited than known, he has lived, if the expression may be 
^ used, in a sort of clandestine celebrity, to die an obscure and 
^ unmarked death. Con^m|)orary literature, it must be owned, 
/ has found before the tomb of one of its most distinguished 

* cultivators, only silence, or words worse than silence. M. Beyle 

* dead, all has been said for him. His remains have not seen 
^ their funeral attendance swelled by those regrets which delight 
' in display, and which conic to seek under the folds of the 

* pall a reflexion of the lustre shed by the living.’ 

A noble English poet, after an ordinary night’s sleep, awoke 
and found himself famous. Beyle must have slumbered thirteen 
years, dating from the commencement of bis last long sleep, 
before he could have calculated on a similar surprise on waking. 
But his hour has come at last, and conic sooner than he an- 
ticipated. We have now (1855) before us popular and cheap 
editions of almost all his books (thirteen volumes), in addition to 
two closely printed volumes of correspondence, and three volumes 
of novels from his unpublished MS., bearing striking evidence 
to the assiduity with which every scrap of bis composition has 
been hunted up. We have, moreover, a somewhat embarrassing 
superfluity of biographical notices from surviving friends, avIio, 
whatever their amount of agreement with Balzac in 1840, have 
no objection to respond to the popular demand for Beyle testimo- 
nials in 1855. Prefixed to the * Correspondence * is a condensed 
and pithy scries of clever, polished, higldy illustrative, and by 
no means enthusiastic, notes and retiiinisceiices by M. Merimee. 
]M. Saintc-Beuve has devoted two pajiers, distinguished by 
Lis wonted refinement and penetration, to Stendhal, in the 

* Causeries du Lundi.’ An extremely interesting biographical 
notice, drawn up by M. Colomb, Beyle’s most attached friend 
and testamentary executor, from private papers and other au- 
thentic sources of information, is prefixed to the ‘ Romans et 

* Nouvelles;’ and by way of preface or introduction to the 

* Chartreuse de Parme,’ the publishers have judiciously reprinted 
the long-neglected dhge of Balzac. As if to complicate the 
problem, Beyle’s critics and biographers announce and claim 
him as ^ eminently French,’ although he systematically ridiculed 
the vanity of his countrymen, reviled their taste,' disliked the 
greater part of their litemture, and, deliberately repudiating 
hts country as * le plus vilain pays du monde que les nigauds 
^ appellent la belle France,’ directed himself to be designated as 
Milanese on his tombstone. Here is enough, and more than 
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cnougb> to justify us in devoting our best attention to the social 
and inteUectual phenomenon thus preseoted,— ‘to: Bay nothing 
of the interest we naturally take in the reputation iui author 
whoy in straitened circumstances, ordered the complete collec- 
tion oi ' mon iher* Edinburgh Bemew, and appealed to its 
extended circulation as an unanswerable proof that the English 
are more reasonable in politics than the Fremdi. 

.Marie-Henri Beyle was bom at Grenoble, on the 23rd of 
Jatptuary, 1783, of a family which, without being noble, was 
classed .and lived iamiliarly with the provincial aristocracy. 
One of his earliest preceptors was a priest, who appears to have 
sadly misunderstood and mismanaged his pupil. ‘ Beyle,’ says 
M. Merimde, * was wont to relate with bitterness, after forty 
‘ years, that one day, having torn his coat whilst at play, the 

* Abbe entrusted with his education reprimanded him severely 

* for this misdeed before his comrades, and told him he was a 
‘ disgrace to religion and to his family. We laughed when he 
' narrated this incident ; but he saw in it simply an act of 
’ priestly tyranny and a horrible injustice, where there was 
*■ nothing to laugh at, and he felt as acutely as on the day of 
‘ its occurrence the wound inflicted on his self-love.’ It was one 
of his aphorisms that our parents and our masters are our natural 
enemies when we enter the world ; the simple matter of fact 
being, that his own character, tendencies, and aspirations had 
been invariably opposed to the plans, wishes, and modes of 
thinking of his family. They were clearly wrong in endeavour- 
ing to force him into uncongenial paths of study ; nor was he 
likely to be cured of his inborn wilfulness, or his morbid jien- 
sibility, by harsh treatment. On the establishment of the Ecolc 
Centrale, in 1795, they had no alternative but to send him 
there ; and such was his quickness or diligence, that when the 
day arrived for the examinations in * grammairc g6n6ralc,’ not 
one of the pupils could compete with him, and he reived all 
the prizes that had .been proposed. 

During the four follorvmg years be sustained his reputation; 
by carrying off all the flrst prizes in all tlic courses that be 
attended; and at thp end of that time, in 1798, he concen- 
tnd;ed his pner^es on mathematics for (according to M.’ 
Colmub) the strange reason that he had a horror of hypocrisy, 
and rightly judged that in mathematics it was impossibie. A 
inore intdJigible and mwe likely motive was bis laudable am- 
bition to be admitted into the Polytechnic Sebotd, for which he 
waaiibont to become a candidate after much asriotM prepara- 
tiMt^ when a sudden ohaoge took place in his jn^rspects; and 
^^l^d him in 1800, at the age of seventeen, a superimmerary 
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in the ministry of war. He was indebted for this employment 
to the Darn family^ which was distantly related to his own ; 
and when, early in the same year, the two brothers Darn were 
despatched to Italy on public duty of an administrative kind, 
they invited Beyle to rejoin them there on the diance of some 
fitting occupation for him taming up. He made the journey 
from Geneva to Milan on horseback, following So close on the 
traces of the invading army, that he had to run the gauntlet 
before the fort of Bard, which, overlooked from its insignifi- 
cance, had wcllnigh frustrated the most brilliant of Napoleon's 
early campaigns at starting. Our young adventurer entered 
Milan at the beginning of June, 1800 ; and, on the 14th of the 
same month, had the good fortune to be present, as an amateur, 
at the battle of Marengo. An armistice having been signed 
the next day, he took advantage of it to visit, in company with 
a son of General Melas, the Boromcan Isles and the other 
remarkable objects in the vicinity. Hurried away, we sup- 
pose, by the military spirit which animated all around him, 
Beyle entered a regiment of dragoons as quartermaster ; and, 
in the course of a month, received a commission as sub-lieu- 
tenant. He served for about half a year as aide-de-camp to 
Geneml Michaud, and received the most flattering certificate of 
courage and conduct ; but before the expiration of a year (on 
September 17tli, 1801) he was ordered to rejoin his regiment, * 
then in garrison at Savigliano, in Piedmont, in consequence of 
a regulation forbidding any oflicer under the rank of lieutenant 
to be employed as aide-de-camp. 

His life in a pi*ovinciaI town differed widely from that of the 
brilliant staff-officer, which, divided between Brescia and Ber- 
gamo, vritb frequent excursions to Milan and the Isles, and 
tliickly sown, says his biographer, with various and romantic 
sensations, realised his conceptions of perfect happiness. So soon 
i\s the treaty of Amiens afforded him an hononrable pretext for 
(|uitting an inactive and unexciting course of life in the army, he 
flung up his commission very much to the disgust of his patrons, 
and went to reside with his parents at Grenoble. Of course 
this experiment failed, but he made himself sufficiently disagree- 
able to extort an allowance of 150 francs a month fron^ his ffitber 
with leave to’ live at Paris, where, in J une, 1807, he tdok up his 
elevated abode (m cinquiime) in the Rue d'Ai^villiers, and 
without seeking for introiluotions or aiming at immediate dis- 
tinction, calmly and resolutely set about educating himsdf. 
anew. Montesquieu, Montaigne, Cabanis, Destutt de Tracy, 
Say, J. J. Rousseau, were his favourite authors. He also 
made a careful study of Alfieri’s tragedies ; and out of his five 
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francs a day he contrived to pay masters ia Englbh and 

fencing* He got on tolerably well in English, although his 

instructor ^as an Irishman with a touch of the. brogue; but 

his skill with the foil was of sa equivocal a description, that 

Reiioiivier,. the\ director of the Salle Fabien, is reported to 
have given him nearly the advice which was addressed to 
a British peer by a celebrated French fencing, master, when his 
lordship was settling account with him at wc conclusion of a 
long series of lessons at a napoleon per hoar : ' Milord, je vous 
^ oonseille d^cid^ment d^abandonner les artnes.’ 

Beyle's figure was ill adapted for active exercises ; but his 
nerves, which grew tremulous at the slightest touch of emo- 
tion, were firm as steel in the presence of danger ; his eye was 
good, and he attained to such proficiency with Ito pistol as to be 
able once, when anxious to display his skilh^to bring down a 
bird upon the wing at forty yards’ distance* The reputation 
thus acquired (perhaps by a happy accident) was far from 
useless for a man of his character, who was then daily liable to 
be called to account for the indiscreet indulgence of his pecu- 
liar humour* Towards the conclusion of bis career he writes : 

^ I ought to have been killed a dozen times for epigrams or 
‘ 7nots piqnanis that cannot be forgotten ; and yet I have re- 
‘ ceived only three wounds, — two of which are of little conse- 
^•quence, those in the hand and the left foot*’ One of his 
maxims was, to catch at the first occasion for a duel on enter- 
ing life ; and his receipt for a first duel, which be pronounced 
infallible, runs thus: ‘Whilst your adversary is taking bis 
^ aim, look at a tree, and begin counting the leaves. Qne pre- 
‘ occupation will distract from another of a graver kind* 
‘Whilst taking aim yourself,^ recite two Latin verses; t\ns 
‘ will prevent you from firing too quickly, and neutralise that ^ 
^ five per cent, of emotion which has sent so many balls twenty 
‘ feet above the mark.’ 

About this time ( 1803 ), Beyle formed the curious project of 
writing a comedy, in one act and in prose, to confute the 
critical canons of the celebrated Geoffrey* It was to be called 
‘Quelle Horreor! Ou I’ami da despotisme pervertisseur de 
‘lopimon publiqi^/ He worked at it, from time to time, 
for ten or twelve years; and then definitively abandoned it* 
In 1805 he renewed the experiment of domestic life at Gre- 
noble, which this time’ was 'curiously and characteristically 
interrupted* -He fell in love ^th an actress; ,and, on her 
leav^ Grenoble on a ptofesrional engagement for Marseilles^, 
b^jbetonded a sudden inclination for commez^, and became 
to a MarMiHes firm of dealers ’^ coloitbd produce, with 
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whom he remained a year, when the lady married a rich 
lliissian magnate, and Beyle returned to Paris. Having con- 
tracted a fixed tnste for intellectual pursuits, he was with diffi- 
culty persuaded by his friends, the Darus, to ^ittach himself 
once more to their fortunes. He complied, however, and re- 
joined them in Germany, where he was present, as a non- 
combatant, at the battle of Jena and witnessed the triumphant 
entry of Napoleon into Berlin in 1806. A fCw days after 
this event, Count Daru (the father) procured for Beyle the 
j)lace of intendavt of the domains of the Emperor in Bruns- 
wick, which he held two years, profiting by his residence in 
the Duchy to study the German language and philosophy. 
Here, again, he gave signal proof of both moral and physical 
courage. He put down an insurrection in a town, the garrison 
of which had just quitted it, by the bold exj)edient of firming 
the Invalid soldiers left behind in a hospital, and suddenly leading 
them against the crowd. An instance of his energy as an 
adiniiiiatrator is thus related by ^f. IMcrimee ; — 

‘ According to his wonted mode of showing himsedf worse than he 
was, he affected to despise the enthusiasm that made the men of his 
ej)och do sucli great things. “ We had the sacred fire,” he observed, 

and I among the rest, though unworthy. .1 liad been sent to 
“ llrun'iwiek, to levy an extraordinary contribution of five millions. 
“ I raised seven millions, and 1 narrowly escaped being torn in pieces 
“ by the populace, who were exaspcraied at the excess of my zeal. 

Tl>c Emperor inquired the name of the auditor who had so acted, 
‘‘ and said * C’est bien,’”’ 

It would have been difficult to discover another auditor 
similarly circumstanced, who would have refrained from put- 
ting into his own pocket one, at least, of the two extra 
millions; and it is fur from clear that the Emperor would 
liave trusted or respected him less on that i^ccount, so long 
as tlic imperial demands were fully answered. Napoleon 
commonly knew to a fraction the amount of the illicit gains 
(»f Ills functionaries, as the famous contractor Ouvrard dis- 
covered to his cost. This man was once foolish enough to 
bet that Mademoiselle Georges would sup with him instead 
of keeping her known engagement to sup, on. a specified 
night, at the Tuileries. He overcame her scruples by a bribe 
of 200,000 francs, and won his wager. The day following, 
he was ordered to attend the Emperor, and was thus quietly 
•addressed: — ^ M. Ouvrard, you have gained five millions by 
* your contracts for the supply of the army in Spain : you 
‘ will pay two into the imperial Treasary without delay.’ 
This state of things and tone of feeling must be kept in mind 
VOL. cm. NO. ccix. p 
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in appreciating a man like Beyle, who, after (Jcaling with 
n^lioDs in times of commotion and confusion, died in exile 
because he could never muster capital enough to secure an 
annuity of 16(y. a year. 

In his capacity of auditor he w’as attached to the OTand army 
during the invasion of Bussia, and had his full share of the 
glories, dangers, and privations of the retreat. He was among 
the few, says M. M6rimee, who, on tliis trying occasion, never 
forfeited the respect of others. One day, not far from the 
Beresina, Beyle presented himsc^, shaved and carefully dressed, 
before his chief : ‘ You liavc shaved as usual, I see,’ observed 
M. Daru ; * you are a brave man {uu homme de evonry In a 
letter from Moscow he has given one of the most graj)hic and 
picturesque accounts we are acquainted with of the fire. It 
concludes thus : — 

‘ Wc left the city liglited up by the finest confiagralion in the world, 
forming an immense pyramid, which, like tl)c prayers of the faithful, 
had its base on earth and its summit in heaven. The moon appeared 
above this atmosphere of flame and smoke. It was an imposing spec- 
tacle, but one ought to have been ahme, f»r surrounded by men of 
mind, to enjoy it That which lias spoilt tlie Bussian campaign for 
me, is to have faiade it with people who would have commonplaced 
the Coliseum and the Bay of Naples.’ 

He said he had not suffered so very much from hunger during 
the retreat, but found it impossible to recall to memory how he 
had procured food, or what he had eaten, with the exception of 
a lump of tallow, for wdiich he had paid twenty francs, and 
which be always recollected with delight. Before setting out 
OB this expedition he deemed it prudent to take especial pre- 
cautions against the want of ready money. His sister replaced 
all the buttons of a surtout by gold pieces of twenty and forty 
francs, covered ^ith cloth. On his return she asked if tliis 
exi^ient had answered. IIc had never once thought of it 
fiin^ his departure. By dint of taxing his memory, he recoiled 
a vague impression of having given the old surtout to the waiter 
bf an inn imar Wilho, with the gold buttons sewed up as at 
Paris. TJhs iipioident, observes M. Colomb, is truly illustrative, 
for Beyle w^ excessively given to precaution, without a parallel 
for forgetfumes^ jlnd reckless to the last degree. 

He abided faithfully by the declining fortunes of Napoleon, 
and did good service in the crisis bf 1814 ; but he was destined 
, Jiever to enjoy the reward of his devbtion ; and when the crash 
he bore hie rain trith so pldlosophicsl an air, ^at manj 
Supernal observers openly accused nim of ingratitude and 
teigivetsatioa. best aaaarer to such dtarges was his rc> 
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fusal to apply or lay himself out for office under the restored 
monarchy^ although a fair opening was managed for him by 
his friends. 

In August^ 1814, he left Paris for Milan, where he resided 
till 1821, with the exception of visits to Paris and London in 

1817, At Milan he enjoyed in jierfection the precise kind of 
life which suited him. The opera was a never-failing source of 
enjoyment ; and there was no department of the fine arts from 
which he could not draw both instruction and amusement at 
will. The cosmopolite character of his taste may be inferred 
from .the manner m which he speaks in a letter, dated October, 

1818, of Vigano, the composer of ballets : — 

‘ Every man who has an immense success in his own country is 
remarkable in the eyes of a philosoplier. Vigano, I repeat, has 
had this success. For exomphs 4000 francs a year has been usually 
paid to the composers of ballets; he has 44,000 for 1819. A 
Parisian will exclaim, Fi, Vhorrcur ! He may speak in good faith ; 
only 1 shall add aside, so mueli the worse for him. If Vigano dis- 
covers tlie art of writing gestures and groups, I maintain, that in 
1860, he will be more spoken of than Madame de Stael. Therefore, 

I have a right to call him a great man, or at least, a very remarkable 
man, and superior, like Possini or Cunova, to all that you have at 
Paris in the fine' arts or literature.’ 

In another letter, in which he repeats and justifies this 
opinion, he says, * I pass my evenings with Rossini and Monti : 

* all things considered, I prefer extraordinary men to ordinary 

* Ones.’ Amongst the cxtnionlinary men Avitli tvhom he asso- 
ciated on familiar terms at Milan was Lord Byron, who thus 
alludes to the circumstance in a letter to Bc 7 le ip 1823 : — ^ You 
‘ have done me too much honour by what you have been so 
^ good as to say of me in your work ; but that w’hich lias caused 
^ me ns much pleasure as the praise is to learn at last (by acci- 

^ dent) that I am indebted for it to one whose esteem I was * 

* really ambitious to obtain. So many changes have taken 
' place since this epoch in our Milan circle, that I hardly dare 
^ revive the memory of it Death, exile, and Austrian prisons, 

* have separated those we loved. Poor Pellico 1 I hope that in 

* his cruel solitude ^his Muse consoles him sometimes, to charm 

* us once again when her poet shall b.e restored ngom with her- 

* self to liberty.’ 

Beyle’s account of their intl'oduction and dinner with Monti is 
quoted in Moore’s ‘ Life of Byron.’ In March, 1818, he writes 
thus to a friend who ^vas anxious that he should become a 
candidate for oflSce : — 

‘ Without hating any one, I have always l^n exquisitely abhorred 
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by half of ray oiBcial relations, 8cc. &c. To conclude, I like Italy. 
I pass from seven o’clock to midnifElit every evening in listening to 
music ; .the climate does the rest. Do you know tliat dunng the last 
six weeks we have been at 14® of Reaumur? Do you know tljat 
at Venice one lives like a gentleman for nine lire a day, and that 
the Venetian lira is fifty centimes. 1 shall live a year or two longer 
at Milan, then as much at Venice, and then, in 1821, pressed by 
misfortune, I shall go to Cularo ; I shall sell the apartment, for 
which I was offered 10,000 francs this year, and I shall try ray 
fortune at Paris.’ 

By a strange coincidence of untoward events, which could 
not have been so much as guessed when this phiii of life was 
sketched, he was eventually compelled to adhere to it. His 
father died in the course of the following year (June, 1819), 
and left him less than half of the 100,000 francs on which he 
had calculated; and in July 1820 he writes to announce ‘the 
' greatest misfortune that could hajjpen to him,’ — ‘ the hardest 
^ blow he had ever received in his life.’ A report had got 
about, and was generally credited at Milan, that he was a secret 
agent of the French Government. ^ It has been circulating 
^ for six months. I observed that many persons tried to avoid 
saluting me : I cared little about this, when the kind PI:ma 

* wrote me the letter which I enclose. I am not angry with 
‘ him ; yet here is a terrible blow. For, after all, wliat is this 
^Frenchman doing here? Milanese simplicity will never be 
‘ able to Comprehend my philosophic life, and that I live here, 

* on five thousand francs, better than at Paris on twelve thou- 

* sand.’ He had partly himself to blame for this disagreeable 
position; for he was fond of mystifying people by playing 
tricks with his name, or by adopting odd names and signatures, 
as well as by giving counterfeit, shifting, and contradictory 
descriptions of his birth, rank, and profession. 

, * When,’ says Colomb, ‘he had to give his addrefs t(» a tailor 

or bootmaker, it was rarely tliat he gave his real riann;. This led to 
quid i>ro quos which amused him. Thus, he was inquired for by 
turns under the names of Bel, Beil, Bell, Lebcl, &c. As to his pro- 
fession, it depended on the caprice of the moment. At Milan he gave 
himself out for a superior officer of dragoons who had obtaiued his 
discharge in 1814, and son of a general of artillery. All these little 
inventions were but jokes ; he never derived any advantage from 
them beyond a little amusement.* 

This excuse might have been partially admissible if, in the 
aristocratic society of Milan, he had given himself out for an 
ex-corporal and the son of a tailor ; but the assumption of a 
superior grade and higher birth savours strongly of a censurable 
amount of petty vanity; and such tricks were the height of 
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folly in a town like Milan, where both the governing and the 
governed were naturally prone to suspect treachery. 

Whilst he was yet hesitating what course to pursue, the 
police settled the matter by summarily orderiijg him to leave 
the Austrian territory, upon the gratuitpus supposition that he 
was affiliated to the sect of Carbonari. From 1821 to 1830, 
he resided at Paris, where he was an established member of the 
circles which comprised the leading notabilities of the period, 
male and female, politiciil, social, literary, and artistical. 

^ It is from this epoch,’ says M. Colomb, ‘that Ids reputation as 
homme d'esprity and conteur agreahle (both these terms are untrans- 
latable) dates. Society listened with pleasure — with a sustained 
interest — to that multitude of anecdotes which his vast memory and 
his lively imagination produced under a graceful, coloured, original 
form. People recognised in tlie narrator the man w^ho had studied 
and 8c3en much, and observed with acuteness. Across the profound 
changes undergone by the salon life since 1789, he recalled attention, 
in a limited degree, to the taste which reigned at that time amongst 
those wdio guided it ; lie succeeded in generalising the conversation, 
— a diilicMilt and almost disused thing in our days, when, if three 
people are gathered together, there are two conversations proceeding 
sinuiltaneously without any connexion ; when routs resCmble public 
places open to all coiners, and wlierc about as much esprit is con- 
suineil as at a costume ball, composed of persons who see each other 
lor tlie first time. Beyle’s agrceubility frequently enabled him to 
triumph over all the dissolvents w'iucli tend to destroy French 
society.’ 

And a very great triumph it avos, if wc consider the period and 
tlie angry passions which then divided the company that he 
thus contrived to ainalgaraute by the introduction of wcll- 
(diosen topics, by his felicitous mode of treating them, by his 
varied knowledge, his lively fancy, and his tact. The reason 
why ]\I. Colomb is obliged to go bat^k to a period antecedent to 
1789 for his moded of drawing-room life, is, that the French 
thenceforth ceased to be the gay, laughing, pleasure-seeking 
nation of which we have read or heard tramtionally. Serious 
practical politics are a sad drawback to lively and clever conver- 
sation, not merely because any dull fellow can bawl out the 
commonplaces of his party, but because the easy interchange 
of mind is impeded, and our thoughts are constantly reverting, 
in our owm despite, to the absorbing and beaten questions of the 
hour. But the buoyant spirits and clastic energies of ’a rising 
generation cannot be kept down. The struggle of a new school 
of authors or artists with a declining or superannuated one, 
affords ample scope for the display of wdt, taste, and acquire- 
ment; and the contest between classicism and romanticism, 
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which raged furiously during the last years of the Kestoration^ 
was admirably adapted to the genius of a Beyle. 

There can hardly be a fairer test of the position held by a 
man in his own countrj? than the contemporary impression of 
an enlightened mreigner. In bor * F ranee in 1829 — 1830,* Lady 
Morgan describes ‘the* brilliant Beyle* as the central figure of 
a group oF notabilities at her hotel; and his nom de guerre 
figures thus with her ladyship’s name in one of Viennet’s ver- 
sified epistles: — 

‘ Stendhal, Morgan, Scldegel, — nc vous effrayez pas, 

Muses, ce sont des noms fameux dans nos climnts, 

Chefs de la Propagande, ardens missionaires, 

Parlant de Romantique, et prechant ses mysteres.* 

It is elsewhere recorded of him, that, besides talking well 
himself, he contributed largely to the social pleasures of the 
circles in wliich he mixed, by leading others to talk, and by 
bringing persons of congenial minds togetiier. 

‘ A party of eight or ten agreeable persons,’ he writes, ‘ where the 
conversation is gay and anecdotic, and where weak punch is 1 landed 
round at half-past twelve, is the place in the ^vorld wdicre I enjoy 
myself most There, in my element, I infinitely prefer hearing otliers 
talk to talking myself. 1 readily sink back into the silence of hap- 
piness ; and if I talk, it is only to pay my ticket of admission. ' 

He named half-past tw^elvc at night because the steady, 
regular, formal people arc wont to retire before that time, and 
the field is pretty sure to be left free to those who live for 
intellectual intercourse, and love it for its own sake, instead 
of hurrying to crowd after crowd to proclaim their importance, 
gratify their vanity, or parade their tiresomeness. He insisted on 
anecdotes, facts, and incidents, in contradistinction to the vague, 
the declamatory, |ind the abstract style of conversadon, — that 
trick of phraseniaking, as he termed it, which (in common with 
Byron) he detected and detested in ‘ Corinne.’ Madatne 
Pasta happening to say one evening of love, ‘ C’eet une tuile 
‘ qui vous tombe sur la tfite ; * ‘ Add,’ said Beyle", “ comme vous 
“ passcz dans la vie,” and then you will speak like Madame de 
* Stael, and pcq{de will my attention to your remarL* 

In an existence like Beyle’s, as in a Bcmbrandt picture, the 
bright parts stand out in broad contrast to the surrounding 
intensity of sliade — 

‘ Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow ; 

Hearts that vibrate Sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the detest notes of woe.* 
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‘ My sensibility/ he writes shortly before his death, ^ has 
^ become too acute. What docs but graze others, wounds me 
^ to the quick. Such was I in 1799; such I am still in 1840. 
‘ But I have learnt to hide all this under iron^ imperceptible 
^ to the common herd.’ We suspect that this sensibility some- 
what resembled that of Rousseau, who, whilst laying down rules 
for the education of children in ‘ Ernile,’ suffered his own off-- 
spring to be brought up at a foundling hospital ; or that of Sterne, 
who, it is alleged, neglected a dying mother to indulge in pathos 
over a dead donkey. In the midst of his social triumphs, Beyle 
more than once meditated suicide; and on one occasion, in 
1828, he appears to have been driven to despair by the remiss- 
ncse of an English publisher, who had omitted to pay him for 
some articles which he had contributed to a London magazine. 
Under these circumstances, we can hardly wonder that the 
prospect of an independence induced him to accept the consul- 
ship of Trieste, which was obtained for him in September 1830 
by the friends who had thriven on the revolution of July. 
They have been censured for not doing more for him ; but it 
should t)c remembered that a party is a combination of persons 
who unite their talents and resources upon an understanding 
that, in case of success, the power and patronage thereby ac- 
quired shall be shared amongst them. There is nothing neces- 
sarily wTong in such a league, because those forming it may 
fairly claim credit for confidence in one another’s honesty and 
cajmeity as well as for having fixed principles of policy to carry 
out; and the leaders have no right to gratify their private 
feelings at the expense of their supporters. Now Beyle took 
no part in the proceedings which resulted in the temporary 
Gstablislimeut of. the Orleans dynasty upon the throne. He 
had encountered no danger, and avus entitled to no reward. 
Nay, he had just before been in confidential communication 
with the Polignac ministry on the delicate subject of the 
Roman Conclave. He had made himself extremely useful, 
and was naturally looking forward to his reward from thm. 
So far as his influence went, it had been exerted to depreciate 
and discourage the exertions of the Liberal party. ^ France,’ 
he had said sqme time before, ^ is on the high road to happiness. 
‘ If they try to make her take the short cuts, they will upset 
' the coach.’ The remark was prophetic, and does credit to his 
penetration. 

He was supremely miserable at Trieste, and, fortunately for 
him, Prince Metternich refused to sanction the appointment ; 
so he was transferred to Civita Yccchia, which was an improve- 
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mcnt, as admitting of frotiuent excursions to Rome. But his 
letters are as full as ever of longings for Parisian life. 

‘ What a perspectivei* he exclaims, ‘ not to see the intellectual 
people of Paris more than two or tliree times before 1 die ! I was 
at a charming <finner yesterday, the finest place in the neighbour- 
hood, trees, a fresh breeze, and thirty-three guests, who felt honoured 
by the presence of a consul ; but not au idea, not a touch of depth or 
refinement. Am I destined to die surrounded by Ikes? It looks 
very like it. I am sought after ; I enjoy some consideration ; I liavo 
the best slice of a fish weighing fourteen pounds, the best of its kind. 
1 had an excellent horse, which did the five miles and a half in three 
quarters of an hour, yet I am perishing of ginui. How many cold 
characters, how many geometricians, would bo happy, or, at least, 
tranquil and satisfied, in my place! But my soul is a fire, which 
dies out if it does not fiame up. I require throe or four cubic feet of 
new ideas per day, as a steam-boat re^juires coal.’ 

The utmost indulgence be could obtiiin was leave of absence, 
jiurchased by the sacrifice of half Ins salary, from 18.36 to 1839. 
In 1838 he came to London, and (according to Coloinb) 
struck up a passing intimacy with Theodore Hook at the Atlic- 
nxum Club. In March, 1839, on the retirement of Jl. SIolo 
from the Presidency of the Council and the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Beyle reluctantly resumed his olficial duties at Civita 
Vcccliia. His health began to break, and he returned to Paris 
for medical advice in 1841. On the 22nd of March, 1842, he 
W’as struck with apoplexy in the Rue Xeuve dcs Capucines, 
close to the door of the Foreign Office. lie was carried to liis 
lodging in the Rue Xeiive dcs Petits Champs, where ho expired 
at two o’clock the next morning, without having uttered a 
word, and apparently without pain, iu the sixtieth year of his 
age. He Avas buried in the Cemetery of Montmartre (du 
Xord), and the following inscription was placed by his own 
express directions upon his monument: ‘ Arrigo B^ylc, Milan- 
‘ esc, Scrisse, Amo, Visse. Ann. 69. M. 2. Mori 2. 23. JMarzo, 
‘ M.D.CCC.XLII. (Plcury Beyle, Milanese, Wrote, Loved, Lived. 
‘ 69 years and 2 months, lie died at two a.m. on the 23rd 
‘ March, 1842.) ’ 

According to Beyle’s own philosophical creed, Avbich referred 
everything to self, be Avrote, and loved, and lived in vain ; for 
his Avritings were unprofitable, his loves were unprosperous, 
and bis life was an unLappy one. It wdll not be uninstructive, 
nor beside the purpose, to trace and analyse the more recondite 
causes of these results. 

Miss EdgCAVorth Avrote the story of * Murad the Unlucky,’ to 
prCtve that^ what is popularly called ill-luck is simply another 
swtae for imprudence, and that we have commonly ourselves 
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to thank for our success or ill-succcss in life. Beyle^s career 
might be plausibly adduced cither for or against her argument. 
It was undeniably ill-luck that two dynasties should be succes- 
sively upset just as be had estoblishcd a claim each respec- 
tively. His acknowledged merits very far exceeded those of 
many by whom he was distanced in the race ; and on five or six 
occasions he strikingly distinguished himself, yet his good hits 
did little or nothing for his advancement. Fortune, therefore, 
clearly had something to do with his disappointments ; yet wc 
arc disposed to think that his avowed incapacity for biding his 
time was the main cause of most of them. In the worldly 
struggle, passive endurance is no less useful than active energy ; 
and patience under annoyance, or perseverance in uncongenial 
en)[>loyments, has again and again proved ambition’s best ladder. 
Eeyle was the most impatient and least tolerant of human 
beings. Wliencver an occupation ceased to interest him,, he 
abandoned it; the moment his acquaintance failed to amuse, 
he fled from them. He deemed ennui the greatest of earthly 
evils, and a bore the worst of criminals. Armed with medical 
and legal authorities to the effect that death might be produced 
by ennui, and that the means by which it was illegally inflicted 
were immaterial in a juridical point of view, the Due de Lara- 
guais formally prosecuted a famous Parisian bore for an attempt 
upon his life. If Beyle had been the judge, he would have 
broken the accused upon the wheel without mercy or com- 
punction. He was not wholly without excuse, for when suffer- 
ing from ennui he underwent a com[)lcte prostration of his moral 
and physicjil faculties. 

Another of his confirmed antipathies, if more excusable, was 
not .lo>s formidable as an obstacle or dangerous as a stumbling- 
block. 

‘ Three or four times,’ lie writes, in his fifty-sixth year, ^fortune 
has knocked at my door. In 1814 it only rested with myself to be 
named Prefect of Mans, or Director-general of Corn Imports at Paris 
innler tlie orders .of Count Beugnot; but I was frightened at the 
number of platitudes and half-meannesses imposed daily on the public 
functionaries of all classes. . . . When I see a man strutting about 
in a room with a number of* orders at his buttonhole, I involuntarily 
reckon up the number of paltry actions, of degrading submissions, 
and often of black treasons, that he must have accumulated to liavc 
received so many certificates of them.’ 

This may remind the reader of Selwyn’s remark on a silver 
dinner-service, at the sale of the effects of Mr. Pelham, the 
Minister : How many toads have been eaten off these plates I’ 

Beyle rivalled or outdid Swift in his ‘ hate of folly ’ and his 
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* scorn of fools,’ and took no pains to conceal his aversion or 
contempt. At tlic same time (like Sydney Smith with his 
‘ foolometcr ’) he fully appredatol the importance of this very 
numero.us and very influential corporation. Thus, when main* 
taining the cause of the Komandc ochool against the Classicists, 
he says — 

Never, in the memory of historians, did nation undergo in its 
manners and its pleasures a more rapid and entire change than that 
from 1780 to 1823, and people wish to give us the same literature ! 
Let our grave adversaries look round them ; the fool (so^) of 1780 
produced stupid and insipid pleasantries ; he was always laughing; 
the fool of 1823 produces philosophic reasonings, — vague, hackneyed, 
sleep-inspiring ; his face is constantly elongated. Etere is a notable 
revolution. A society in which an element so essential and so abun- 
dant as the fool is changed to thit extent, cannot support eitln'i* the 
same comic or the same pathetic : then everybody aimed at making 
his neighbour 4augh ; now everybody wishes to pick his neighbour’s 
pocket.’ 

We have already quoted his confession of an incurable ten- 
dency to produce enmity by his sarcasms. A mau who ha- 
bitually indulges In this mode of talking and writing may be 
esteemed for his manly spirit, his indcjKjndent bearing, his 
moral and physical courage, or his uncompromising integrity, 
but he will rarely succeed as a i>lace-hunter. 

Beyle’s irreligion is not offensively paraded in the works pub- 
lished under his own eye in his lifetime ; but the lamentable 
state of his mind in this respect is most repulsively exhibited in 
three or four passages of the * Correspondance Inedite,’ wdiere 
they have been inexcusably retained by the editor. His friend 
M^rim^e describes him ns a confirmed infidel and an ‘ out- 
^ rageous materuJist ; ’ nor, after fully allowing for his reck- 
less habit of making himself appear worse than he was to shock 
grave people, can it be doubted that his entire and 
character were underlaid and pervaded by a cold, liard, in- 
grained and ineradicable system of disbelief. In the false pride 
of his mistaken logic, he fearlessly pushed his creed, or no-creed, 
to its extreme consequences. Henying Providence, he denied 
moral responsibility : and he regarded human beings as puppets, 
meant for nothing higher or better than to play a sorry or ridi- 
culous part on the stage of life, where .all their motions are 
regulated by the strings of egotism. According to M^rimee, 
he could never be persuaded that what he thou^t false, could 
be deemed credible by others; and he put no faith in the since- 
lity of Ae devout. Hiis extmt of scepfidjsm, assuming it to 

genuine, implies a degree of blindhiesfl,<of ignorance, of down- 
faf uity, that seems nt^ly irreconcilable with his proved 
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strength of understanding, his varied commerce with the world, 
and his acknowledged sagacity. To borrow the language which 
would have been best adapted to his apprehension, it was worse 
than a crime, it was a blonder. His assumed, skill in pene- 
trating to the springs of human action and his boasted logic, 
one or both of them, were at fault ; and we need look no farther 
for the explanation of his di8a()pointmenta or his despondency. 

He is admitted on all hands to have been a man of strict 
honour and scrupulous integrity. M, Colomb adds, that few 
have had more devoted friends than Beyle, although he was 
culpably prone to neglect their interests as well as his own. 
This raises a fresh difhculty; for, generally speaking, no bad 
quality or vice carries its appropriate punishment along with it 
more surely than Leartlcssness. If we do not trust others, they 
will not trust us ; and if wc have no faith in friendship, we 
neither deserve nor acquire friends. What is worse, we forfeit 
our best source of consolation when we throw away hope ; and 
wc canker happiness in the bud when wc kill enthusiasm : 

‘ Like following life in creatures we dissect, 

Wc lose it in the moment wc detect.’ 

Iji one of Beyle’s letters he speaks of himself as simultane- 
ously conscious of two slates of being, — the sentient and the 
observant or reasoning ; and wc can ftincy him like the hero in 
' Used Up’ {V Homme Blane)^ who, In momentaiy expectation 
of a strong excitement, takes out his watch to count the beatings 
of his pulse. This constant piuclicc of mental analysis may 
refine the perceptive powers, or sharpen the logical faculty, 
or sui)ply materials for psychological study, but it chills the 
imagination, and induces an undue preference for sensual 
pleasures as the most solid or the least evanescent sources of 
enjoyment. Such w^as one of its effects on Beyle, who com- 
bined pruriency of fancy with delicacy of thought, and (no very 
rare occurrence) was at the same time sentimental and what the 
late Lord Alvanley used to call ^e^Aimental. Another of its 
effects, not less marked, was to inspire him with a morbid dis- 
like to poetry in verse, although he showed admirable discri- 
mination in selecting beautiful passages from Shakspeare and 
Dante. 

The reader will have observed that the combination of quali- 
ries which we have described in Beyle, belongs rather to the 
analytical than to the creative order of mind, and entitle their 
possessor to rank higher as a critic or met^hysician than as a 
writer of fiction. It is the very essence of sound criticism to 
trace impressions to their source ; but the poet, the dnunatist. 
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and the novelist (or writer of prose epic?) jnqst be swept along 
by the glowing stream of their own composition, or the public 
will look on indifferently or not notice them at all. In the case 
of the author before us, precisely what we should have antici- 
pated from d priori reasoning, has come to pass. The only works 
of his which acquired any share of popularity on their first 
appearance were ' Eome, Naples, and Florence’ (1817); ^ Ra- 
‘cine et Shakspeare* (1823) ; and the ‘ Life of Rossini ’(1823). 
Beyle was passionately fond of music. When he wrote on it, 
he was burned away by his subject ; and the first of these three 
works may be described as a musical tour. The ^ Life of Ros- 
' sini’ speaks for itself; and ^Racine and Shakspeare’ was an 
exclusively critical jiroduction, thrown off upon a sudden im- 
pulse in the height of an exciting controversy. Such an occa- 
sion was eminently favourable to the display of his peculiar 
talents; and he was saved, in his own despite, from the fatal 
error of writing, or affecting to write, for a contemporary jmblic 
of exceedingly narrow dimensions, or for a larger one tliat \\ as 
to begin studying him in right earnest, and in a becoming spirit, 
about 1880. 

It is stated in an English book of travels, printed for* private 
circulation, that Manzorii, ‘half in earnest, avowed it to be liis 
‘ creed, that as society became more enlightened, it would tolerate^ 
‘ no such thing as literature considered merely as a creation oCart.’ 
Beyle too frequently acted on the hypothesis that this stage of 
progressive improvement had been reached already, or was sine 
to be reached very shortly ; for he takes little pains to devi lopc, 
or even to separate, bis ideas, thoughts and images, wdicn they 
crowd upon him. When the expression is irreproachahlc in 
respect of clearness, tlie odds are tliat tlie arrangement is faulty, 
or that the form is such as to create an inadequate impression 
of the work. We hardly remember another instarfCe in u hith 
so much curious information and masterly criticisiii, so iiiucli 
varied and valuable matter of all sorts, is presented in so L ose, 
scattered, unpretending, and unattractive a shape as in Ids 
‘ Promenades dras Rome.’ His friends allege tiiat it was bis 
dislike to Madame dc Stnel, and his liorror of what he thcnight 
the sickly sentimentalities and pompous [datitudes of ‘ Corinne,’ 
that hurried him into the opposite extreme of putting forth 
two volumes of Notes. 

‘ Whatever negligencei may be found in his works,’ says IM. 
M(;rim6e, ‘ these were not the less laboriously worked up. All 
‘ his books^ were copied several times before beitig delivered 
‘ to th^ printer ; but his <;!orrection8 were not of style. He 
‘ always wrote fast, ebanj^g his thought, and troubling him- 
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‘ self little about the form. He had even a contempt for 

* style, and maintained that an author had attained perfection 
^ \vhcn renders remembered his ideas without being able to 
^ recall his phrases.’ J ust so it has been observed that the 
best dressed person is one who leaves a geneVal impression 
of case and elegance; or, as Bruminel put it, if John Bull 
stops to look at you, you are not well dressed, but too stiff, 
too tight, or too fashionable. M.- Thiers, again, in the elo- 
quent Preface to his concluding volumes, compares a perfect 
style to glass which Ave look through without being conscious 
of its presence between the object and the eye. These respec- 
tive points of excellence, hovvcA'cr, are not attained when the 
dress conveys an impression of awkwardness, when the glass 
troubles the view, or when the style repels readers and degrades, 
instead of elevating, the thought. Nor are they often attained 
Avithout labour; and it has been pointedly observed that the 

* Iiamblcrs ’ of Dr. Jolmson, elaborate as they apj^ear, were 
written rapidly and seldom underwent revision ; whilst the 
simple language of Rousseau, which seems to come flowing 
from the heart, was the slow production of painful toil, pausing 
on every word, and balancing ev'cry sentence. Balzac concludes 
his fervent eulogy of Beyle by protesting against his ‘ habitudes 

* do sphinx and says of the style of his best Avork, ^ he writes 
^ very much in the style of Diderot, who Avas not a writer ; but 
‘ the conception is grand and powerful, tlie thought is original, 

* and often well rendered. This system is not to be held up to 

* iniitiition. It W’ould be too dangerous to let authors believe 
^ tliem.-elvcs profound thinkers.* It would certainly be too dan- 
gerous to let them set u]) for so many Benthams, and depend 
upon a corresponding supply of Dumonts to translate or interpret 
them. 

In a letter to AI. Colorab, Balzac adds: 'Beyle is one of 
' tlic most remarkable spirits of the age ; but he has not paid 
' sufficient attention to form : he Avrote as the birds sing, and our 
' language is a sort of Madame Honesta, Avho finds no good 
' in anything that is not irreproachable. I am deeply grieved 
‘ at his sudden death ; the pruning-knife should have been 
' carried into tlie " Chartreuse de Piurme,'* and a second edition 
‘ would have made a complete and irreproachable Avork of it. 
' In any case it is a wonderful production, le livre des esjmts 
‘ distingms.^ ^ 

Although not quite agreeing in this estimate, wc concur with 
M. Balzac to the extent of thinking the ' Chartreuse de Parme ’ 
a very remarkable book, which may be fairly taken as Beyle’s 
masterpiece in the department of fiction. We shall, therefore. 
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endeavour to convey some notion of it by a rude outline df the 
plot and a few extracts. 

The time is the first quarter of the present* century. The 
scene is laid at Milan and Parma. The heroine (Gina, the ab- 
breviation of Angelina) is a Milanese of high bixth, surpassing 
beauty, indomitable energy, and morals of that elastic and ac- 
commodating order that never stand in the way of her prefer- 
ment or her caprice. The hero Fabricio, her nephew, is a 
good-looking,, gallant, and gifted scapegrace, a soil of Italian 
Tom Jones, who is constantly getting himsdf and his patrons 
into difficulty by indulging the impulse of the moment. His 
aunt is attached to him with an intensity of affectionate interest 
that might have ended In a scandal of the worst kind, had it 
been reciprocated, which it is not ; and she herself is represented 
as never wilfully cherishing an irregular or guilty wish. The 
most important of the dramatis persoiict^ after these two, are 
the reigning Prince of Parma, Ernest IV., and his prime mi- 
nister, the Count Mosca della Rovere. More than a hundred 
pages are occupied in laying the train by details of Fabricio s 
youthful adventures and the early life of Nina, of which a single 
incident may suffice. Her husband, the Count Pietrancra, hav- 
ing been killed in a duel, she intimates to her principal adorer 
her sovereign wdU and pleasure that he should pursue the suc- 
cessful combatant and revenge the death of her lost lord. lie 
hesitates, and she sends him the following billet : — 

^ Voulez vous agir une fois en Lomme d’esprit? Figurez-yous 
que vous ne m’avez jamais connue.' Je suis, avec un peu de mepris 
peut-etre, votre tr^s humble servante, 

. ‘ Gina Pietkaneea.’ 

Refusing the most splendid offers, she takes up her abode 
in a fifth story, with the avowed intention of living on a 
pension of 1500 francs a year. The Count Mosca'^^sccs her at 
La Scala^ and falls desperately in love with her. ^llc was 
^ then between forty and forty-nve years of age : he had marked 
‘features, no appearance of pretension, and a gay, simple air, 
‘ w'hich predisposed in his favour. He would have been very 
‘ good-looking still, if a whiih of his prince had not obliged him 
‘ to wear |>owder as a pled^ of sound political opinions.’ He 
consoles himself for the advance of years by the reflection that 
‘ age, after all, is but the inablity to give oneself up to those 
^licious tremblings and motions ; ’ and, encouraged bv the 
Pfontess’s smiles, he at length makes his proposals, which are 
not exactly what the French ladies call pour It bon motif 
Like a late lamented English Btatesmao, be explains that there 
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are Aree courses open. He would fling ambition to the winds^ 
and live with her at Milan, Florence, or Naples, on the wreck 
of his fortune; or she might settle at Parma, where he could 
insure her a place about the Court — 

* ** But,'' he continues, “ there is one capital objection. The prince 
is devout, and, as you are ^warc, It is my fate to be married. The 
result would be a million of annoyances. You are a widow ; it is 
an excellent position which you must exchange for another, and this 
is the object of my third plan. A new and accommodating husband 
might be found. But it is essential that he should be of tn advanced 
age, for why should you refuse me the hope of replacing him at 
some future day. Well, I have concluded this singular affair with 
the Due Sanscyerina-Taxis, who of course does not know the name 
of his future duchess. All he knows is that she is to make him 
ambassador, and confer on him a grand cross that his father had, 
and the want of which renders him the most miserable of mortals. 
Allowing for this ‘weakness the Due is not too much of a simpleton. 
He has his clothes and perukes from Paris. He is by no means the 
Sort of man to commit intentional depravity ; he seriously believes 
that honour consists in having a cross ; and he is ashamed of his 
wealth. He came to me a year ago to propose to found a hospital 
to gain this cross. I laughed at him, but he did not laugh at me 
when I proposed, a marriage ; my first condition, I need hardly say, 
being that he should never set foot in Parma again." 

* ** But arc you aware,” interrupted the Countess, ‘‘that what you 
are proposing to me is vcjy immoral ?” 

‘ “ Not more immoral than what has been done in our Court and 
twenty others. There is this convenience in absolute power, that it 
sanctifies everything in the eyes of the governed ; and can that 
which is seen by no one be a blot? Our policy, for twenty years, 
bids fair to consist in the fear of Jacobinism : and what a fear ! 
Every jear we shall fancy ourselves on the era of '93, You will 
hear, I lio}>e, the phrases 1 am in the habit of declaiming on that 
topic, at my receptions. They are grand. Everything that may 
diminish this fear a little will be supremely moral in the eyes of the 
noble and the deiK)at. Now, at Parma, everything that is not noble 
or devout is in prison or preparing to go there ; and you may be well 
assured that this marriage will not appear singular amongst us 
before the day of my disgrace.”' 

Three months afterwards, the new Duchess Sanseverina 
Taxis was the cynosure of every eye and the observed of all 
observers at the Court of Parma, where the Prince, whose 
portrait is a masterpiece, soon seeks to displace and replace hia 
minister. On one of her' Thursday receptions, he oould not 
resist the temptation of going in defiance of etiquette, and the 
following colloquy arises : . 

* “ But if I accept your Highness's attentions," observed the Coun- 
tess, laughing, with what foce should I dare to reappear before the 
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Count ? ” “I should be almost as much out of confidence as you,” 
replied his Highness. “ The dear Count ! my friend ! But this is 
an embarrassment very easy to evade, and one on which I have been 
tliinking, — the Count Vould be sent to the citadel for the remainder 
of his days.” ’ , 

She exerts her influence to make him pay a visit to his wife, 
an event virhich electrifies the Court 

‘ This Prince was not a wicked man; whatever the liberals of 
Italy mny say of him. To be sure» be had thrown a good many of 
them into prison ; but it was from fear ; and he sometimes repeated, 
as if to console himself for certain i^miniscenees, that it is better to 
kill the devil than for the devil to Idll us. The day after the soiree 
of which we have been speaking, he was in the highest spirits ; he 
had done two good actions, — gone to the Duchess’s Thursday, and 
spoken to his wife.* 

This rivalry of their confiding master and friend a little dis- 
turbs the domestic felicity of this exemplary pair, but still their 
grand cause of anxiety is Fabiicio^ and it is at length resolved 
between them that the proper vocation for a young man of 
family,, suspected of liberalism and more than suspected of 
libertinism, is the Church. . The young man refuses at first, 
but his scruples arc overcome by an appeal to the example of 
his ancestors. 

‘ “ What a mistake r* (he had thoughts of enlisting in the army of Iho 
United States), remonstrates his aunt. You will see no war, and 
you will relapse into the tavern-life, only w*ithout elegance, without 
music, without love. Trust me, American life would be dull work 
for you or me.” She explain*ed to him the worslii]) of the god dollar, 
and the respect that must be shown for the workpeople iu tlie 
streets, wlio decide everything by their votes. “Before turning 
yourself into a policeman in uniform, reflect well that we aro not 
talking of your becoming a poor priest, more or less virtuous and 
exemplary, like the Abbe Blancs (bis tutor). Hemembei;^ that your 
uncles were archbishops of Parma. Head over agtyn the notice.^ oi' 
their lives in the supplement to the genealogy. Above all, it hecoiiicb 
the bearer of an illustrious name to be graifid seiyru^r, noble, gene- 
rous, prptector of justice, destined beforehand to find himself at the 
head of lni^>order, and in all his life to be guilty of only one act of 
knavery, *Dut that one very useful.” ’ 

It was Talleyrand (whose choice of his originsil profession 
was probably influenced by similar considerations) who, when 
Hulhlcrcs said he had been guilty of only one wickedness in 
his life, asked * When will it end? ^ There was more in this 
repoj^pse than its readiness or its point ; for there are mean, 
and degrading actions which never do end, and whicl; 
fj^loar tlie entire current of a life. Fabriclo, loose as he is, 
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hns a :vague inetiiicst,, that at>out 'to commit one of these^'; 
but lus scxuples overcome by the Ducfae985 and he 'consienta 
uith. a aigh to become a Moosignore: 

The Count’s parting advice to his, is not quite equal 

to that given b^.Fotcmm^ to Xateirtesi but itiia in stiict keeping 
with the part ^ ; 

‘ If we %r^ ,dismifi^’* 8f4d the Puehe^ ^ wo will rejoin you at 
Naples. But i^<^jr<m.gcce^ tili/t|^ new Ordev^^of things, the pro- 
posal of the Vi^hst|k| 4 qg 4 :the Connt, wi^^thoiwghly ipiderstands 
Italy as it iai^ nie Wtth an Ji4aa lor yea. Believe or 

disbelieve wha^ you but nevilir ^ raise ao objecttoB. 

Fancy to youra^f^ ^r8|ng.. tjb6 xulOe of whist ; would ' 

you raise the of whist?,, IMve told the Count 

that you are a betiev^ and he js glad of it^ this is useful both in 
this world and the But ,if you believe, do not fall into the 

vulgai'ity pf spcycingt^ovitli hOffOr of YoHidre^ iHdOrdt, Baynal; and 
all those erackbrsined precursbrs of .the two Chambers. 

Let those names be .mrdy ]^ur mouthi but When you must speak 
of them, speak of them with :^m irony : tbey4tre people who have 
been refuted long since, and. whose attacks are no longer of any con- 
sequence. Believe blindlY;^^wbatever you are told wt the Academy. 
Reflect that your least ol^ections wiU be noted down ; you will be 
pardoned a little intrigue of gidlantry well managed, but not a 
doubt : age suppresses intrigue itnd augments doubts 

* ** The second idea that theXSouitt e^nds you ieUiis^ — ^Ifyou happen 
to think of a brilliant argument^ a^^yictorioiis repartee, which changes 
the course of the Converaation, do hot ySedd to pe temptation of 
sliiniiig, — be silent; people of dLeemnient will see your mental 
.superiority in your ,eyes. It wBI be thno enough to^ve eiprit when 
you are a bishop.** ^ *, ’ V ;* 

How far Ffdiricict^ had ben^t^ by v these inatructiions may 
be inferred from hie first iuteryiew,.wUn ,(h0j?|rincc on the .com- 
pletion of liis Neape^itsfn traini^ Tot the p^Mhood : 

‘ ** Well, Monsignor,** began ^ the pe^le of Naples^ 

happy? Is the King beloved?^ wgcreoe H^hneas,^ replied Fa-C 
bricio, without an instant^s hoiitatitm, ^Iadmirra, ih psLSsing through 
the streets, the excellent b^^ng. of tl|io soldiers of the different 
regimemts of His Mijpsty ; 1t}^ ffo#| st^ety of is respectfur 

towards its masters^, as it fairly,bwn '^at in 

uU my life I never suffeireappo|de >^ tW^ j4^^ daises fo speak 
to me of anything hut the WiPrk MPeste^ 

said the Prince to him^lf, wiw.unoVion U1 in, the Sans- 

severina style.” Was it possible, mom ^h>sely the Icfppns 

of the aunt. I fancied I heard her ep5»tnk/ « ihere was a rey^ 
lution in my States, phe would edit mo Mohiteur,*^- like the San- 
Felice at Naples. But the San-FeliOe, dbsj^tejlier heaiity, and Iber 
twenty ^iive.years, was hanged; a warni^'.hs over^lever Iw 

VpL. CHI. NO. CCIX. Q 
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The Duchess narrowly escapes sharing the fate of La San 
Felice. The nephew kills a man in self-defence. He is arcused 
of murder ; and h^ceforth the main interest of the plot turns 
on the struggles of the aunt to«a.vehim from his persecutors who 
are secretly set on by the Prince, and to miike him an arch- 
bishop in defiance of them. The most conspicuous among her 
adversaries is the minister of pojice, Rossi, and the least sciupu- 
lous of her tools is the republican enthusiast, .Falla Ferrante, 
who robs on the highway to pay for the printing of his democratic 
tracts, and, whilst daily risking his life for liberty, is made the 
slave, of an aristocratic beauty by a smile. Falla Ferrante, says 
Balzac, * is the type of a family of Italian spirits, sincere but inis- 
^ led, full of talent but ignorant of the fatal cflfeets of their doc- 
‘ trine. Send them, ye ministers of absolute princes, wuth plenty 
'of money, to France («. e. in 1840) ^nd to the United States. 
‘ Instead of persecuting them, let them enlighten tliemsclvcs. 
‘ They vrWl soon say, like Alfieri in 1793, *‘The little at their 
' " work reconcile me to the great.”* 

We agree with the same acute critic, that the commencement 
should have been abridged, and that the curtain should hiive 
fallen on the death of the Prince, although the loves of Fahricio 
and Clelia form one of the finest satires in the book. When 
the following' interview takes place, Fahricio is arcIihisho[> of 
Parma, a popular preacher, and supposed (as is the lady) to 
be living in the odour of sanctity. He is admitted into an 
orangei-y, and,finds himself before a barred window. A hand 
is exteiuJ^ to jneet liim, and a soft voice announces, C'esf 
moi — ... 


* “ I have made a vow to the Madonna, as you know, never to so(‘ 
you ; this is the reason why I receive you in this profound darkot*—. 
I wish you to understand that if ever you^ force me to see you in 
broad daylight, everything between us will* be at an Ihn, in 
the first place, I do not choose you to preach before Anetta J^lariin.” 

' Mpr^angel, I will never preach again before any one. i only 
preacMnttn the hope of seeing you.” 

fjo^t speak thus ; reme;nber .that it is not allowable for me to 

we request peignission to overleap of three years.] 

* The Marchione^ lill^. a charming little^jl^hO^about two years old, 

Saiidrino, who wi^ always with Aer, or dNfe of the Marquis, 
her husband. D^ng the long bours.w&^Ii day when she could 
not see her friend, t^m presence of consoled her ; for we 

. . . ^bich .will seeiqj^d north of the Alps, she 

Vow t she had promised the Madonna 
to see Fabricios, suck had been her very words, conscqueiitly 
lovci 'roceived him but at a|id thej^ was never a figlit in 

niivtrnrMit * " ‘ 


have to confessj^j 
had .remaiTO 



' apartment.* 
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Balzac insists tliat the Count Mosca is meant fior J^rlnce 
Metternicli, and that for Parma we should read Modena. 
Beyle denied tliat* he had copied any iwing or conternpf)rary 
original, male or fcrpale* He argues that his ^cnc could not 
have been kid in one of the great courts on account of the 
details of administration. * There remained the little {irinces 
* of Germany *ahd Italy. But the Germans are so prostrate 
‘ before a riband, they are so Utes, I .passed many years 
amongst them, and hav^e forgotten their khguage from con- 
‘ tempt. You will see that my personages could not be Gcr- 
^ mans. If you follow this idea, you will find tluit I have been 
^ led by the hand to an extinct dynasty, to a Famese, the least 
^ obscure of these extipets, by reason of the General, his grand- 
‘ father.’ . . - I have never seen Madame Belgioso. 

^ Rossi was a Gornian. I have spoken to him a hundred limes. 
^ ^ learnt The Prince ” during my residences at St. Cioud in 
M810and 181i:’ , ^ ^ ^ 

Schiller, in ^ Cabal und Llebe,’ and Lessing, in * Emilia 
‘ Giilolti,’ have each jwinteda petty despot, \vitn the resulting 
dcuu)ralii?ation of all within his sphere; in still ^rker colours ; 
but they wrote before the •Great Revolution of 1789, which 
pcruuincutly altered the tone and limited the social effects 6f 
despotism, great or small. 'Although oppression and corruption 
may be as rife as ever, and Iniquitous sentences may be procured 
ns easily iu the actual Xaples as in llie Phrma of the novelist, 
the modern tools and satellites of tyranny are more rogues than 
fools; they are no unhesi tilting believers iu right divine; their 
re verjuice for white staves and gold sticks, is founded rather on 
calijukiion thc'rn on faith; and they no longer (except a fe^v of 
the very silliest) talk of themselves, even amongst -themselves, 
iis privileged to indulge their vices at the expense of the non- 
noble classes with impunity. We dpubt whether at any time 
since the coinmcnccmcnt of the nineteenth centuiy, a clever 
.woman like the Duchess would have treated as an al^|bily the 
notion of a del Dqugo being prosecuted for> killing or 

wlicther any Pope within living memory woOld nave beeYi 
induced to sanction Fabricio’s elevation to the archbishopric. 
Every Objection of this sort, however, inight.h^ve been obviated 
by carrying the plot b^ck to the period when Dubois received 
his cardinars hat, or even to that wliea TfiUeyraud was mude a 
bishop, and when a gentleman was- expected to suppress the 
insolence of the canaille by the infliction of instant death. 
Thus, Edgeworth relates iu his 'Memoirs,* that once ‘when he 
was riding with a lady in the south of France, some coarse ex- 
pressions were addressed to her, or in her hearing, by a 
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whom Edgeworth forthwith horsewhipped and rolled into the 
ditch. Shortly afterwards ho found himself coldly received by 
the aristocraciy of the neighbourhood, and learnt, on inquiring 
the cause, that te was thought to have bec/i wanting in proper 
spirit, and that it was his duty to run his sword through the 
fellow ^s body on the spot. 

In the * Promenades dans Rome,* and in the ^ Correspond- 
* ance inedite,’ may be found authentic examples by the dozen 
of crimes committed under the influence of jealousy, in which 
the criminal invariably had public opinion on bis side. Beyle’s 
experience of Italian society, as it existed in .the first quarter 
of the present century, if not to the preisent day, had satisfied 
him that in Italy' no offences against good feeling and morality 
were so unnatural as to lie altogether beyond the bounds of 
probability ; and he constructed this * singular talc from ex- 
amples which had doubtless past before lus eyes. But he has 
caricatured Italian depravity. Although parallels should be 
found for every individual act of villany, meanness, or immo- 
rality, there is no getting over the improbability or the repiil- 
slvencss of the universal corruption of the dramatis personas as 
a whole. Nof one of them has the smallest consciousness of 
d principle, or of a well-defined difference between right and 
wrong. The best, or (more correctly speaking), the least bsid, 
ore mere creatures of impulse ; and it may fairly be made a 
question whether sifth a society could have been held together 
under such a government, even with a friendly and j)Owerful 
despot to prop it up. In fact, Beyle seems to have invented 
a race of men and women to square w'ith his own theory of 
materialism, and to have shafKjd his story with an exclusive 
view to their idiosyncrasy. Much ingenuity has been displayed 
in contriving forced scenes for the development of their peculi- 
arities, whilst strokes of r(!fincd irony, witty remarks, ^nd clever 
sketches, are found in sufficient number to give a tempting 
flavour W' the book: but the plot drags and bewilders, and 
the chl^Bjjli^s inspire no interest, because they want vitality, 
and because (like Swift’s Yahoos) they are an outrage on nature 
and on truth. The intended moral of the book is thus stated 
by the author: — 

‘From all this, the moral to be drawn is, tb.at the man wlicr ap- 
proaches the court, compromises his happiness, if he be happy, and 
in every ca.se makes bis fiitsire destiny depend on the intrigues of u 
femme de chambre. On the other side, in America, in the republic, 
on^l^st bore oneself all day long witli paying serious court to the 
of the street, and become as stupid as themselves ; and 
nQ opera !’ 
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In the concluding sentence spoke the true genius, the mock- 
ing, penetrating, and Epicurean spirit of the man. 

It is one of the common whims or tricks of Fame to reward 
the pioneers and champions of progress in an inverse ratio to 
their deserts. When their victory over error or prejudice is 
complete, the struggle is speedily forgotten, and their services, 
sometimes their very imines, are forgotten too. The rising 
generation, who have been wont to regard the presence of 
Victor Hugo and Scribe among the illustrious Forty as a thing 
of course, and who have crowded to the Fran^ais to see Rachel 
in Anyeh or Adrienne Lecouvreur^ will find it difficult to 
believe that less than forty years since the armchairs of the 
Academy would have been deemed desecrated by such occu- 
pants and the national theatre profaned by such peijformances. 
But the fiict was so, and the complete change which public 
opinion in France has undergone on this class of subjects is 
owing in no slight degree to Beyle; who, in the first grand 
assault on classicism, led die forlorn hope, arid made himself 
lionourably conspicuous by the glitter of his weapon and the 
vigour of his stroke. Mcriiuec awards him the honour of 
having, so to speak, discovered Italian music, for the Pi^risiau 
amateurs. Saint Beuve, another high authority, says that 
Beyle, after having smoothed the way for the due appreciation 
of Cimarosa, Mozart, and Rossini by the French, was equally 
successful in clearing the Iiorizon for the brilliant galaxy of 
writers who, during the hist quarter of a century, have formed 
the pride and ornament of literature in France. When he 
came to the rescue, the Romanticists were out-numbered and 
hard-pressed. Whoever dared to transgress the unities of time 
and place, or to depart in the slightest degree from the pre- 
scriptive standards of' orthodoxy in languf^e, morals, manners, 
or dramatic action, was hooted down or proscribed; whilst tlie 
Academicians, forming a compact body of literary poRcernen, 
and backed by the most influential journals, stood prepared to 
enforce or execute the decree. Their ground, however, was 
ever)' way untenable, and they were soon thrown into con- 
fusion by the logic, sarcasms, and wdl-applicd anecdotes of 
Beyltf. At this distance of time from the controversy, a bare 
statement of the question will be enough. 

‘ Romanticism,* says Beyle, *is the art of presenting a people with 
the literary works which, in the actual condition of their habits and 
modes of faith, arc capable of affording them the greatest possible 
amount of pleasure. Classicism, on the contrary, presents them witli 
the literature which afforded the very greatest possible amoilg^of 
pleasure to their great-grandfathers/ 
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Then, after showing that the vcrj' clramatlste set up as models 
for the moderns by tlie classicists, were essentially romanticists 
in their day, he continues : — 

, ‘The Abbe ftelille was eminently romantic for the age of 
Louis XV. llis was poetry made {i>r the people, who, at Fontenoy 
called, hat in hand, tci the Englisli, *• Gentlemen, fire first.** That is 
certainly very nobio, but how can such persons have the effrontery 
to say that tliey admire Homer ? The ancients woiibl have laughed 
outright at our notion of honour. An<l this poetry is expected to 
please a Frenchman who was in the retreat from Moscow.' 

‘ The romanticists do not advise any one to imitate directly the 
dramas of Sliakspeare. Wlmt should be imitated in this great 
man is, the manner of studying the woild in the middle of \vl:ich wc 
live, and the art of giving our contemporaries precisely the kind of 
tragedy of vvliieh tliey are in want ; but which they have not the au- 
dacity to claim, terrified as they are by the reputation of the great 
Baciiie. Bv accident, tin* new Frencli tragedy would strangely re- 
semble that of Sliaks[>caiv. Hut this would be merely beeaus*: our 
circumstances (in 1823) are tlie same ns tliosc of F.ngland in lot)0. 
"VVe also have parties, ewcuti-ms, c<m^piracie«* That man, who is 
laughing in a salon whil-t rt ading tlii^ pamphlet, w'ill be in immii 
in a week. The other, who is joking with hiip.; will name the jury 
that \^ll find liini guilty*’ 

It was by acting on tins theory, by adroitly striding tho 
chords in unison with the public mind, that, shoilly aftenvnrds, 
Alexandre Duimis attained the lioight of popularity by ^ Jlenri 
Trois’’ and ^ Antony,’ in which not only all the old stage, pro- 
prieties, hut p"*oprIe{ies which can never become obsolete, were 
systematically infringed. 

The ^ Corrcsj^ondance Iiieditc,’ on wdiich we have already 
drawn largely for our biogra]»hical sketch, contains numerous 
specimens of criticism, observation, and description which go far 
towards justifyiiig the estimate of the w riter’s intimate friends 
when they pronounce him to he better than his hooks. Un- 
luckily, most of his. letters, like his controversial writings, relate 
to bygone topics, or to publications which have fallen into ob- 
livion or quietly settled down into their proper places, and 
either way have ceased to inspire interest enough to give zest 
to a commentary. The following passages, however, possess 
the double attraction of being both pointed and characteristic* 
lie is mourning over the extinct race o{ grand mgnears. . 

* 1 am not one of those philosophers wlio, when a heavy shower 
faltt^in the evening of a sultry day in June, arc distressed by the 
|!i9!^ dieeause it threatens injury to the Crops, and, for example, to 
of the vineSi The rain, <m such an 'evening, seems 

ine charming, because it f etaxes the nerves, refreshes the air, and, 
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in a word, makes me happy. I may quit the world to-morrow : I 
shall not drink of that wine, the, blossoms of which embiilrn the 
hillocks of the Cote d’Or. All the philosophers of the eighteenth 
Century have proved to me that the grand seigneur is a very immoral, 
very hurtful thing ; to which I answer that 1 am passionatiy fond of 
a grand seigneur, — high-hred and gay, like those I met in my family 
when I learnt to read. Society bereaved of these beings so gay, 
charming, amiable, taking nothing in the tragical vein, is, in my 
point of view, the year deprived of its spring.* 

* I seek for plea.surc (‘very day, for happiness as I can. I am fond 
of scK'iety, and I am grieved at the slate of consumption and irrita- 
tion to which it is reduced’. 1- it nt»t voiy hard on me, who have but 
a day to puss in an apartment, to iind it just tlicii occupied by the 
inascms, who are -whifewashing it. by the painter;^, who drive me 
away by the intuh rable siiicll of tneir varnisli ; finally, by ' the car- 
penters, the noisiest of all, who are hammering away with all their 
might at the floor. All these V'»w that, but lor tliem, tlie apartment 
would comedoivn, Alas! g<‘nUeincn, why uas it not my good luck 
to inhabit it the day before you set to work ? * 

J3cyle\s ' History of Ihiiiiting in Tlrvly,’ which he transcribed 
seventeen times, fell still-ljorn. Ills essay ‘ De L’Ainonr/ as we 
are candidly informed in the pi\‘faee to the m:\v edition, shared 
the same fate. Yet, (Ic.^plte his paraloxcs aftd caprices, he 
must have been a very cntertaiiung and instructive cicerone; 
and, too frequently imbedded in masses of t^roken thought and 
incomplete theory, tixn-e than one specimen of his happiest 
manner will l»o found in this neglected volume upon Love. 
Take, for example, the introductory part of the story, entitled 
‘^Le Rameau de Sal/hourg.’ 

' At the mines of Ilulleio, near Salezbiirg, the tlirow into 

the pits that have Im cui abandom'*] Ji bougli stripped of its leaves : 
tw'O or three months aft^ r\vnrd> they find it entirely covered wdtii 
brilliant crystallisations. TJie Mnallrst branches, tliosc wliich arc 
not larger than the claw of a titmouse, are iuerusiod with an inflnity 
of little glancing and glittering crystals, 'i'iie primitive bough is 
no longer to be recognised. The miiuu s never fail, w'lieii the sun' is 
bright and the air perfectly dry, to offer these branches ('f diamonds 
to the travellers who are abt»at to dcM'end into the mine.’ 

We oniit the description of the j)arty with wdiom the author 
visited these mines. All that it is necessary to know is, that 
one of his companions was a beautiful Italian. 

‘ During our preparations for the descent, which were long, I 
amused myself with observing what was passing in the head of a 
good-looking fair-coin plexioned Bavarian officer of hussars, who, 
although very handsome, hail nothing of the coxcomb about him, 
and on the contrary appeared to b<i an homn.e (T esprit ; it was Madame 
Gherardi (familiarly called the Ghita) who made the discovery. I saw 
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him falling in love at first sight with the charming Italian, who was 
beside herself with pleasure at the thought of our soon finding our- 
selves five hundred feet underground, and was a thousand miles from 
the thought of making conqu<,‘6ts. Before long I was astonished at 
the strange confidences which the ofiicer made to me unconsciously. 
I warned Madame Gherardi, -who, but for me, w'ould have lost this 
spectacle to which perhaps a young woman is never insensible. 
AVhat struck me most was the shade of insanity which unceasingly 
increased in his reflections. lie kept finding in this woman perfections 
more and more invisible to iny eyes. Every moment what he said 
painted with less resemblance the Avoman he was beginning to 
love. I said to myself, the G hit a cannot be the cause of all the 
transports of this poor GcTinan. For example, ho began praising 
her hand, which had been alfccted in a singular manner by the small 
pox, and had rertiained very pitted and very brr^wn. 

* Howto explain wliat I s<‘e ? said I to myself. Where find a com- 
parison to elneidate my thought ? At this moment, Madame (ilierardi 
was playing with the branch covered with crystals whicli the miners 
had just given her. There was a bright sunshine: it was the third 
of Augiisr, and the little saline prisms shone as hrilliantly as the finest 
diamnnds in a well lighted ball-room. ... I told the Gliita, The 
effect produced upon this young in.an by the nobleness of your Italian 
features, by those eyes such as lie never saw before, is precisely 
similar to that which the crv’^tallisation lias pmiuced on the little 
branch wdiich you hold in your hand and think so pretty. Stripped 
of hs leaves by the winter, it was surely nothing l(‘ss than daxzling. 
The crystallisation of tire salt has covered tlie blackened bougli with 
these diamond?, so brilliant and so numerous, that except in a few 
places Ave can no longi'r see the branches as they are.*^ 

, Well, and Av hat is your conclusion P” said Madame Gherardi. 
“That this bough,” I replied, “faithfully represimts the GhilJi, such 
as she is seen in the imagination of this young fifiieer.” 

* “ That is to say, that ymu jierceive as much difference betw<*cn Avhat 
I am in reality and the manner in Avhich.this amiable young man 
regards me, as between a little branch of dried elm and the pretty 
aigrette of diamonds whicli these miners liav’c presented to 'me !** 

* Madame, the young officer discovers in you qualitufs that we, your 
old friends, have never seen. For example, Ave shouhl never pen'civo 
an air of tender and compassionate hontL As this young man is a 
German, the first quality of a 'W'oman in his eyes is honte^ and forth- 
with he reads the expression of it in your face. If he was an 
Englishman, he would endow you with the aristocratic and ‘ lady-liko ’ 
air of a duchess ; but if he were^ I, he would sec you such as you 
are, because for many a day, and to my misfortune, I can "imagine 
nothing more fascinating.” ' . 

The thouglit may have occurred to others, as when Con- 
gre^’s Mirabel says to Millamant, — ^ You arc no longer hand- 
when you liave lost your lover ; your beauty dies upon the 
^♦instant : 'for beauty is the lover’s gift; His ho bestows your 
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' charms ; your glass is all a cheat.’ But the theory was never 
so fully developed, or so gracefully expressed, and Beyle’s 
carelessness, as well as Ins unreasonableness in complaining of 
not being understood, may be estimated from Jhe fact that this 
story, which is the kc 3 ’notc of the book, was discovered amongst 
his papers, and first appeared in the posthumous edition. He 
has nn odd theory to account for the alleged insensibility of 
Englishwomen : 

‘ Tn England the wealthy classes, tired of staying at home, and 
under pretext of necessary exercise, complete their three or four 
leagues a day, as if man were created and placed on the globe to 
trot. Ill this manner they consume the nervous fluid by the legs 
and not by the heart. After wliicli, forsooth, they presume to talk 
of ierninine delicacy, aud to despise Spain and Kothing, on 

tlu* contrary, can be more free fiom occupation than the young 
Italians ; the motion whicli would deprive them of their sensibility 
is disagreeable to tliem. They may walk half a league occasionally 
as a painful security for health: ns to the women, a Roman beauty 
does not take in a year as much exercise as a young in a week.’ 

Beyle might have learnt that a young miss exercises her 
mind as well as her body ; and it is a strange perversity of 
morals to claim the palm of ^ feminine delicacy ’ for women, who 
(ll' we* may trust tlicir eulogist) arc trained to become lan- 
guishing or caj)ricioLi.s mistresses instead of faithful wives or 
intellectual companions, and taught that intrigue, not duty, is 
and ought to bb the chief business and grand object of their 
lives. We shall conclude our extracts within anecdote aud a 
sh.rewd remark. 

* Oiiglit not the true pride of a woman to be jdaced in the energy 
of the sentiment she inspires? The courtiers of Francis the First 
were joking one of the tjueen-nioth*jr s maids of honour about the 
inconstancy of her lover, who, they said, laid no real love for her. 
A short time afterwards this lover was taken ill, and reappeared at 
court dumb. One day, at the end of three years, when the same 
persons were expressing tlieir astoni^lmlellt at her loving him still, 
she said to him, Speak ; ” and he spoke.’ 

‘ It not unfrequentiy happens that a clever man, in paying court 
to a woman, has done no more than make her think of love, and pre- 
dispose her heart. She encourages this clever man, who gives her 
this pleasure. He conceives hopes. One fine day tliis woman meets 
the man who makes her feel wiiat the other has described/ 

It is a redeeming feature in Beyle’s character, to be set 
against a host of errors, that, in^what he terms his affairs of the 
heart, he was remarkable for the delicacy and depth of .his 
feelings, and the constancy of his attachment. ^ There was one 
‘ woman,’ says M^rimec, ‘whose name he could never pro- 
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^ iiouncc without trepldjitlon in his voice. In 1836 (he was 
^ then fifty-three) he spoke ta me of his love with profound 

* emotion. An affection, which dated very far back, was no 
‘ longer returned^ His tnktress was growing reasonable, and he 
^ was as madly in love as at tw^enty. " How can you still love 
‘ me?” she asked; am forty -five.” “ In my eyes/’ said 
^ Beyle, ** she is as young as when we first met.” Then, with 

* that spirit of observation whicli never left him, he detailed all 
‘ the little symptoms of growing indifference that he had rc- 

* marked, After all,” he said, her conduct is rational. She 

* was fond of whist. She is foiid of it no lunger: so much 
^ “ the worse for me if I am still fond of wliist. She is of a 
‘ country where ridicule is the greatest of evils. To love at 
' her age is ridiculous. During eighteen months slie has 
‘ risked this evil for my sake. Tliis makes eighteen months 

* of happiness that I have stolen fnun her.” ’ 

Beyle, always too stout for elegance, grew corpulent as he 
advanced in years, and his portrait, as sketched by his friend 
'M. Colomb, does not convoy the impression of a lady-killer. 
But his brow was fine, Ids eye lively and penetrating, his mouth 
exin-ossivc, and his haml ca^t iu so fine a mould that a celebrated 
sculptor applied for permission to take a cast of it for a sUilue of 
Mirabcau. 

The utmost space we feel justified in devoting to this i\ mark- 
able man is exhausted, and wc ^cannot now notice any (/tlier 
of his works. We will merely add one observation wlilch is 
equally applicable to all of them. They belong proemiuonlly to 
what he calls the class of ins(»lent works, which require and com- 
pel readers to thinki; and if (as many apprehend) the prevalent 
fashion for cheap literature should end by deteriorating the 
article and lowering the jiopular ta?tc, there will be some oom* 
fort iu reflecting tlvat it has occasionally rescued from tmmerited 
neglect the name and writings of a man of thought, observation 
and sensibility, like Beyle. 
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Akt. IX, — 1. The Tetkmus of Suez Question, By Ferthnand 
D£ Lesheps, Minister Plenip)tentiary. London: 1855. 

2. Essaie par MM, liaude, et Talahot sur le Canal de SwiZ. 

Revue des deux Mondes, Liv raisons du 15 Mars et 15 Mai, 
1855. . • 

3. The Dead Sea a. new Road' to India^ By Captain W. 
Allen, R.N. London: 1855. 

Tt is scarcely possible for anyone tu study the map of the 
world, with reference to the coriiinercial coinmunications 
between remote initions, witliout boirig seized with the desire to 
cut tbrougli the two narrow Istliuinses of Darien and Suez, 
which soom to (diei* sucli feeble barriers to the most important 
lines of intercourse. 

Kver since Nunez de lliiboa first saw the Southern Ocean 
from the kighls above Darien — from 1513 to the present 
day — innmncralfo schemes have been proposed for joining the 
two oe'*ans, ami avoiding the long ami dangerous navigation 
round the liorn. ddiere the di'itanco is mider forty miles, or 
less than hall' iliat of the Ltlmuis t)f Suez, but the summit level 
is everywhere si» high, the ridge so rocky, and it is so difficult 
to oljiaiii waur for the liighcr level- of a canal, that the project 
has hitherto baffled even the energy of Transatlantic engineers. 
There can, however, be little dvnibt but that it is only a ques- 
tion of expense; and if railroads will not suffice for the traffic 
between the two oceans a canal must and will be cut: but, as 
the question at present stamls, it seems mote than probable that 
railroads will be fimnd sufficient, and thus the expensive and 
uncertain project of a sbi[) canal will be indefinitely postponed. 

The case is widely difterent — at first sight, at least — as re- 
gards the Isthmus of Suez. The distance, it is true, is grcat6r, 
being above ninety miles between the two seas, but the land is 
low and sandy, a great part below higli-watcr mark, and there 
arc only two ridges in the whole distance, one fifty, the other 
fifty-five, feet above the same point ; and, as neither are of 
very groat extent, they could easilj' be cut down to the general 
level. The great argument, however, in fiivour of this proposal 
is, that a water communication has existed between the two seas 
at various intervals during the last three thousand years ; and 
it is argued that what could be accomplished by the imperfect 
science of the ancients must be a trifle to the improved engi- 
neering skill and knowledge of the present day. 
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The project for joining the two seas by a canal received an 
immense impulse from the French expedition to Egypt at the 
end of tlie last century. The object with which it was under- 
taken was not tnerely to obtain possession of the land of the 
ancient Pharaohs. It was to be a stepping-stone to the con- 
quest of the East. Once master of Egypt and Syria, Napo- 
leon’s idea was, that he should he near enough to succour the 
Mysore and Maharatta chieft in their struggle with the British 
forces, and trusting to his own genius, he hoped to accomplish 
the expulsion of the English from India, which His coiiiitry- 
men )md so nearly succeeded in effecting less than half a cen- 
tury before that time. Once master of India and of Egypt, 
the whole commerce of tlie East was to be turned from the 
route by the Cape, through the channel of the lied Sea into 
the Mediterranean. Alexandria and Marseilles were to become 
the great cipporia of its trade; and, backed by the wealth of 
India and the energy of France, the conquest of the rest of 
the world seemed easy and assured. These may now apj>ear to 
be wild schemes ; but they were hardly more wild thtm those 
that led to the campaigns of Germany and of Moscow, and so 
nearly laid all Europe at the feet of one man. These visions 
of conquest have now passed away ; but, as commercial 
they were not only shared by his countrymen at tlie tiiru', 
but even now prevail to a very great extent in France. Xu - 
riierqus projects have been put forward by Frenchmen for the 
canalisation of the Isthmus; and all opposition on the part 
of Englishmen is most erroneously ascribed either to commercial 
jealousy or political apprehension. Such being the case, it 
cannot be devoid of interest to inquire a little more calmly 
than has hitherto been done, how far the projiosal for cutting a 
canal through the Istlimus is really feasible, and what woulff be 
its result commercially and 'politically if effected. As far as 
political motives arc concerned, we can conceive no |)olicy more 
absurdly illiberal than that which should seek to close one of 
the greal avenues of the trade of mankind to suit some lan- 
ciful theory of rival influence ; and we entirely repudiate any 
such sentiment in these observations, as utterly unworthy of 
ourselves and of this country. 

The result of the levellings carried across the Isthmus^ under 
th^i^fl^ction of the French savans in 1799, was tbe extraordi- 
statement that the level of the Mediterranean was thirty feet 
,^low that of the Red Sea at Suez; and all the ptojects for canals 
bad, up to W very late date, been based bn this assumption. It 
^ had generally been supposed ^t it wonld be snffidont to make a 
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small cutting of sufficient depth, and that the power of the cur-* 
i-ent would do the' rest. Men of science doubted the possibility 
of this difference of level, on cosmical grounds ; and the best 
engineers saw that if it were so the canal must either assume 
the dimensions of a strait — a Bosphorus, as some one expresses 
it, — or that it must be a salt river, wide, shallow, and encum- 
bered with sand banks in %omc places, and deep and rapid where 
the soil was firmer ; but in either way totally unfit for naviga- 
tion by large vessels. j 

All these' speculations were put a stop to by a new scries of 
levels executed in J847. At this period a Commission was 
appointed from the three nations most interested in the question 
to examinc^ its capabilities on the spot. In this Congress Mr. 
11. Stephenson, the engineer of the Menai Bridge, represented 
England, M. Talabot, a thoroughly coinj)etent engineer, was 
a[)pointed for France, and M. Negrelli for Austria. Th^ first 
result of their explorations was to ascertain that the level of the 
two seas was the same ; but as there is a tide of about six feet 
!-ix inches in the lied Sea, and of only eighteen inches in the 
Mediterranean, it follows that the mean level of the lied Sea 
is nearly three l‘eet higher than in the Mediterranean. As 
these residts were very much doubted when first annoAced, 
a new series of levels was carried from sea to sea in 1853; 
and as these only differed about seven inches from the preceding, 
tlie question may be considered as practically set at rest. 

After a very short examination, Mr. Stephenson satisfied 
himself that the idea of a canal -was impracticable, and gave his 
whole mind and energies to the construction of a railroad, wdiich 
is now nearly complete from Alexandria to Cairo, and is being 
proceeded >vith under French engineers from Cairo to Suez. 

JJegrelli seems to have been in favour of a canal, but has 
Ti6t published any detailed scheme of the manner in which he 
would propose to construct it. M. Talabot, on the other hand, 
is not only exclusively in favour of a canal, but has published 
his proposals in the ^ Revue des Deux Mondes ’ in quite suffi- 
cient detail to enable us to understand them. 

Before these papers appeared, how'ever, M. Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, a gentleman formerly connected with -Egypt in a diplo- 
matic character, and a personal friend of Mohammed Said, the 
present Pasha, obtained from him the concession of the line for 
a canal from Suez to Tinch, the ancient Pelusium, the nearest 
point on the Mediterranean. This concession was accompanied 
by a solemn declaration on the part of the Pasha, that * he would 
‘ not authorise any track which shall have its jicint of departure 
* on the Mediterranean coast to the westward of the Damietta 
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^ Branch, and which shall traverse the course of the Nile.’ Were 
the decree of the Basha final in these matters, this would 
appear at once to exclude the scheme of M. Talabot, which 
terminates at ^^^candria^ and mif^cht limit our inquiries to the 
examination of the proposals of M. de Lessqjs. If, however, 
either of these projects were as feasible as their authors sup- 
pose, or if onoftenth pai t of the advanto^^es they claim could 
result from them, the goveraments of Western Europe, and 
more especially that of England, would be perfectly justified in 
insisting tbnt no obstacle should ^ be thrown in tlie way of a 
work which, if completed, would be not only of the greatest 
benefit to the civilised world, but would add also, in an incal- 
culable degree, to the prosperity and importance of Egypt 
itself. 

Having obtained the concession, M. de Lesseps secured the 
services of Messrs. Linant Bey and Mongol Bey, two French 
engineers who had long been in the service of the Pashas of 
Egyj)t. They furnished him with a detailed report uf the 
engineering works, with estimates of the expense, and of the 
probable commercial results ; all of which are embodied in hi* 
pamphlet and adopted by him as bis basis of operations. 

Tile proposal of these gentlemen is simple enough: il is, to 
dig a canal 90 miles in length, 330 feet wide at tlie water lino, 
and the bottom of which shall be 20 feet below the level of low 
water in the Mediterranean. A sluice lock, 330 feet long by 
70 wide, is to be placed at each end, and by taking advantage 
of the rise of the tides at Buez it is expected tliat an additional 
depth of 3 to 4 ftet may be obtained throughout. 

The expense of excavating w hat is above the level of the sea 
is taken at the low rate of per cubic yard. It is proposed 
to raise what is below tlmt level by means of steam dred^s ; 
and the operation is calculated to cost two million^ steriing 
(50,054,674/.), or at the rate of Gld, per cubic yard. Jn this 
country, where coals are certainly far cheaper, and steam 
machineiy^ much more economically worked and kept in repair, 
it is found that such an operation cannot bo performed under 
1.?. per cubic yard — a correction Uiat would add more than a 
million and a half to this item alone. But this is a trifling 
obj<’ct!on. The canal could be cut, and probably for four or 
five millions sterline:.’'^ 

't * It is said that some recent borings on the line of the canal have 
revealed the prestfnce'of rock very near the surface in some places. 
|6f this be true, it is a most favourable circumstance ; for though it 
would no Vloubt add considerably to the expense to have to cut u canal 
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The two great works on tliis line are the artificial harbours it 
is necessary to construct at the two ends of the canal. That 
at Suez does not seem to present any serious engineering diffi- 
culty. The sea there is so narrow as to be fre^from any heavy 
swell, and the queries are close at hand. The length of the 
two piers is assumed to be 2^ miles each; whereas the best 
charts show that they would require to be at least miles 
long to reach the depth required. But it is ridiculous to put 
down the expense of such a work at 560,000/. ; for the expe- 
rience of the works we have constructed, and are now construct- 
ing on Various points of our coasts, prove that breakwatcre cost 
about that amount per mile ; and though, it is true, they are 
generally placed in deeper water, yet as these at Suez are to 
lie in loose shifting sands, they may require as great ah amount 
of material. It must be recollected, besides, that the country 
around is a barren desert, and that every mouthful of food the 
workmen consume, almost every drop of waten they drink, 
mu.-l be brought from the valley of the Nile eighty or ninety 
milrs oft’, and thnt* all their machinery and every piece of 
timber, however small, must be brought from foreign countries 
— circumstances wliicli would probably render the operation 
more cxjicnaive in the Bed Sea than it is in this country. • 

The great work, howojrcr, by which the practicability of this 
echerno must finally l)e tested, is the formation of a harbour at 
Tineli (the ancient Pclusium) in the Mediterranean. If this 
cannot be acconiplishcil, the whole falls to the ground. If it 
cun, it is merely a question of expense. To understand the true 
bearings of the qu(istion, it is necessary to remember that the 
Nile annually brings down an immease amount of sediment, 
eslimatcMl at between forty and fifty millions of cubic yards. 
About one-fifth of this deposit is supposed to remain in the 
delta, the rest is borne to sea. At the same time, a current 
ficts continually from the westward, past the mouths of the Nile, 
wliich carries nearly the whole of this alluvium into the bay 
or bight between the old Pelusiac month and Jaffa. The con- 
sequence is, that the whole of the coast is low and shelving, and 
the sea, full of shifting mudbauks, is dangerous in the extreme 
for the approach of large vessels. 

According to the soundings taken vrith great care by the 

<»f tlie dimensions deseribod through the living rock; stiU the* pre- 
sence of stone so much nearer I’elusium than Suez would materiajly 
diminish the expense of constructing the harbour in the Mediter- 
ranean, which is the great difficulty of tlie undertaking, and would 
lead to the belief that a foundation :iiight be obtained for the 
moles, which must otherwise be wanting. ^ 
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German engineers attached to the Commission of 1847, a depth 
of twenty- four feet is to be found only at a distance of about 
four miles from the shore ; but to obtain a depth suflScient to 
allow vessels (lowing twenty-three feet water to approach in 
safety in all weathers, it would be necessary to extend the pier 
of the proposed harbour at least five nules from the shore. If 
the bottom of the sea in this place were either rock, or clay, or 
any hard and firm substance, it would be«a mere matter of cal- 
cuhition to ascertain how many cubic yards of loose stones would 
be required to form the moles ; but as it is cither loose sand, or 
still looser mud, it is impossible even to guess at the amount 
that would be required. At present, no rock or hard stratum 
is known to exist (unless the recent borings have discovered it) 
within seventy or eighty miles of the place ; and the depth of 
the loose deposit may in consequence be eighty feet, or eighty 
fathoms, or twice that quantity, and if the sand were quick, or 
the mud loose, to any great extent, mountains might be poured 
into the gulf before the harbour was made. At Cherbourg, the 
diffue, a work of far smaller dimensions, has been in course of 
construction from 1783 to the present day, and is said to have 
cost 16,000,000/. sterling, though the granite coast of the 
Cotentin affords abundant materials for the undertaking. 

The pier would require to be of uniform height througlioiit, 
for tl^ough the .inner end miglit be supposed to rest on the shore 
in the first instance, the moment the mud and sand were dredged 
away in front of it, it would of course sink to the level of tlie 
bottom of the canal, even if it stopped there. This circum- 
stance appears tp have been overlooked in the estimates, and, 
added to the increased Jength necessary from M. Talabot’s de- 
tails, it Is more than probable that these piers would require 
eight millions of cubic metres of stone, instead of the two 
millions allowed for them in the estimates. But this..is not 
all ; every stone to be used in their constniction is, according 
to M. de Lesseps, to be brought from the quarries behind Suez, 
a distance of ninety-six miles from the place where they are to 
be used, oaad this.it is assumed can be done at the rate of per 
ton per mile. In this country, where mineral traffic is merely 
a supplement' to that of passengers and goods, it is found tliat 
it cannot be carried on jjrofitably under Irf. and l|c/. per ton; 
and when the whole exj)ense of making tlic railroad, of the plant, 
aatef working, is to he borne by one article, it is not conceiv- 
4||Pihat it could be done for less ; yet these corrections would 
a difference of five or six millions sterling in the estimates, 
Sir ^ fwpposing the bottom of the sea at Tineh to be sound 
of bearing the weight laid upon it. 
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M. ,de Lesseps anil his engineers seem to be. aware that 
nothing so magnificent has been attempted in Europe, for after 
a slight allusion to the works at Cherbourg, Plymouth, and 
elsewhere, we have the foUowiog startling piece pf information : 

‘ With regard to the pos.ubiUty there can be no doubt, for moi^ 
than a century ago* the Dutch Government constructed a jetty 8000 
metres (nearly six miles) in length in the Bay of the Lion, near the 
Cape, in water more than sixteen metres deep, in spite of the con- 
tinuous tempestuoufi weather which succeeds the settled calms in these 
hUitudes. Sucli a work, considering the depth of water, must have 
required a quantity/of materials at least four times as great as that 
required for the two jetties and the mole at Pelusium. It was under- 
taken by a nation not over rich, at a time when steam was unknown, 
and before the invention of machinery, wliich saves so much time, 
expense, and bibour. There can be no doubt, therefore, that if the 
cutting of the Isthmus is admitted to be advantageous, it will be easy 
to overcome all difficulties.’ 

So important does this example appear that we^nd it again 
alluded to, in the following terms, by the writer of an article in 
the ‘ Moniteur,’ in favour of M. de Lcsseps’ scheme : — 

*Biit are jetties of a league and a half into the s^ possible? or 
are they indeed a work that cannot be executed^'' The answer to this 
qiK'stion is easy. A hundred years ago the Hollanders, not so riph 
and not so skilful as we are now, although quite as bold, erected at 
the Cape in the Bay of .the Lion, at a depth of sixteen metres, in 
spire of the most frightful tempests, a bieakwater of 8000 metres; 
that is, a work at least four times the extent of that required for the 
on trance of the Canal at Pelusium.’ 

Nothing can more fitly describe the whole argument of M. 
do Lesseiis than these quotations. If he knows where the Bay 
of the Lion is, we do not ; and though the English have pos- 
sessed the Cape for half a century, and explored it' with tole- 
rable energy, tliey have failed to discover this mole or any 
trace of its previous existence. As we shall presently show, 
had it ever been constructed, it would have been of more service 
to the trade of the East than the jetties of Pelusium, for hun- 
dreds of our best ships and of our bravest seamen faavo'perished 
on that inhospitable shorufor want of such protection. But as 
WQ believe this statement^ to be altogether erroneous and un- 
founded, we shall be glad to learn M. de Lesseps^ authority 
for making it ' 

The scheme of M. Talabot, as might be expected fros^ 
thoroughly educated French engineer of the first chiss, is^ 
a far uipre practical nature, and meets fairly the whole difiS- 
cal^ies of the case. It is based on the knowledge that E A)t 
never did [lossess any harbour in the Mediterranean; 

YOL. CHI. NO. CCix. tt ; ^ ^ 
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It may be said that the ground is much more suitable for 
canal digging in Egypt than in Scotland ; but till borings have 
been made all along the line of the canal, this is by no means so 
clear as it might at first sight appear ; in many -parts the. canal 
may leak to an incfonycnient extent, and it must be a work of 
enormous difficulty in such a soil to obtain a secure foundation 
for such enormous works and locks as arc proposed. 

The great difficulty of the - undertaking, however, is the 
passage of the Nile. In no part of its course is the river deep 
enough to allow of vessels drawing 25 or 26 feet water to cross 
from shore to shore. iM. Talabot suggests that when the 
^ barrage* is completed, it may dam up the w'aters to a sufficient 
depth for the purpose. But this result can be only momentary : 
for, as every one who has been on the Nile knows, its w^aters 
at {'11 seasons contain an immense amount of sediment; and it 
only requires that they should be allowed to stand about half an 
hour for this matter to be deposited and the water to become 
potable. It was the conviction that this would be the Case that 
caused the works of the barrage to be abandoned after such im- 
mense suuis of money had been expended upon them ; for thfe 
clear water of the Nile would have no fertilising power, and the 
sediment would have been deposited behind the barrage until 
the bed was raised to just such a height as would admit of the 
passage of the water of the river. The mean depth would con* 
sequently have been exactly the same as Vietore, but evenly dis- 
tributed* over the whole \vulth, and no conceivable amount of 
dredging would make a de(‘pwatcr channel there and keep it 
permanently open. 

Another grave difficulty arises from the fact that the waters 
of tlie Nile are, at one season of the year from 18 to 26 feet 
higher than they are at another; and it would be extremely 
difficult to regulate the entrance locks so as to meet levels 

self-evident, and nature seems to have executed half the work, as if oi^Jy 
to tempt man to complete it. hen it was proposed, everyone tliouglit 
that all the trade between Di.iimark and tlie Baltic ports would choose 
this straight and safe navigation rather than brave the storms and 
dangers of the circuitous route round Cape Wrath and through the 
Oi kncys and Hebrides. The result lias shown how mistaken these 
calculations were. A few steamers to accommodate tourists and an 
occasional flailing smack are all that avail themselves of it But so 
little is it capable of paying its expenses, that when the question'was 
debated in the Commons the whole reason of the House was in favour 
of closing it,;but-tlie feelings of the membera saved it. It was felt 
to be a disgrace do allow so splendid a work to go to decay, and it is 
now supported out of the imperial revenues. Would that of Egypt 
be as fortunate ? . 
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varying not only from inontli to month, but from yew to yew. 
These ^at 1 d other difficulties, which need not be recepUuIet^, 
convince M. Talabot tliat the level crossing is nearly imprac-. 

and he therefore proposes what really seems to be tlie 
only po84ble mode of getting over the, difficulty — via., by 
an aqueduct, the surface of the water in which is to be raised 
above the level of the high water of the Nile, arid 60 
fiept above the low-water level. This huge edifice is to be 
3300 or 3500 feet in length, of the same section as the locks, 
and to be reached by four locks at each end, forming a sort 
of giant stairs, by ascending wliich the summit level is to be 
attained by the largest linc-of- battle sliips I 

It is somewhat humiliating tc us islanders, who have been 
childish enough to wonder at the boldness that designed the 
Menai tubes or the Saltash Bridge, or have believed that the 
Montreal Viaduct would reiiUy be a great work, to find our 
greatest undertakings so far outdone, and what W'C should 
deem the wildest conceptions soberly submitted for our ac- 
ceptance as a commercial speculation. The aqueduct would 
be a . £t anticlimax to the long scries of wonderful works 
w'hich stilt adorn the valley of the Nile, beginning with the 
Great Pyramid in the immediate neighbourhood. That was 
erected, som^ 5000 years ago, to gratify the vanity of kingly 
pride; and this, the greatest wonder, of the modern w'orJd, to 
satkfj the utilitarian exigencies W'hich are as characteristic of 
our commercial age. 

It IS, however, not only necessary to build this great aque- 
duct, but, when builL to supply it with w^ater; and as every 
ves^l passing throu^i, however small, would abstract tw'O 
lUck-fuIls of water from the great central trough, the amount 
required is something enormous. It would be impossible to 
procure this, at a height of CO feet above the level of the 
by means of an alimentary canal, leaving the Nile at any rea- 
sonable distance higher up; and it is therefore propo^^ to 
supply it by steam power. And it is suggested that engines 
of 600 or 800 horse power would sufiice for this: perhaps 
they would, if working night and day to fill reservoirs pls^c^ 
on higher levels; but the cx])ense of these engines, with the 
pipes of communication and othdr hydraulic works, wcmld be 
so enormous, that it seems aimust useless to attempt to caldu- 
late it. V 

The whole preset, like that of M. <le Lesseps^ je set dowit,as 

t executable for 8 mfllioHs sterling; and it is ^ sug^st 

w ould 10 or 12 millioiis^^ h ^-^tually^iKery to^ 
ir 20. But the work can be dq/ie^ no wubt; arid, if it Would 
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pay, there is no reason why 20, or even 100, millions should 
not be spent upon it As it is merely a question of traffic, we 
shall be better able , to see whether it is necessary to go minutely 
into the estimates, when we have ascertain^* what amount of 
shipping is likely to pass through it, which we shall attempt to 
do presently. In the meantime we would merely remarlr, en 
passant^ that neither M. de Jjesseps nor M. Talabot furnish us 
with any data for estimating the working expenses of the canal, 
nor the cost of repair, and such like expenses. But it is evident 
that the establishment of horses necessary to drag ships of two 
or three thousand tons burthen along such a canal, must be 
immense, supposing the speed to be 3^ miles an hour, or say, 
35 miles a day. Or, if steam-tugs were used, they must be 
very numerous and very powerful, as they cannot go into the 
same lock with large vessels ; and there must either be one for 
each level, or the delay and expense of water will be veiy great. 

To keep these enormous locks in repair must cost a very 
large, sum; and ns we know that the resources of Egypt have 
hardly been equal to keeping open the little canal of Alex- 
andria, which is, in consequence, virtually closed at present, 
it is difficult to guess how these expenses are to be borne. 
Add to tills the expense of dredging required for a canal 
wholly supplied with Nile water, expense of superintendence, 
&c. •Every one may rate these items at what he pleases ; but, 
assuming them at half a million annually, if half the number 
Ilf ships now employed to the eastward of the Cape were to 
]);iss both ways through the canal, they would not suffice to pay 
the working expenses of the undertaking. It must also be 
borne in mind that everything in these works must be done by 
Europeans. The available population or resources of Egypt 
could not execute such a work in a hundred years. An army 
of foreign navvies will be required to keep in repair such a 
work, with its locks, viaducts, steam-engines, and a floating 
capital hardly inferior to the original outlay. 

Although these gigantic schemes seem so utterly impracticable, 
it is by no means intended to assert that the canalisation of the 
Isthmus is not a possible or even a feasible idea; on the con- 
trary it seems tolerably certain that it would be easy to cut a 
canal from the Damietta branch of the Nile to Suez, and that 
a very little piling and dredging at either end w<mW render it 
accei^ible to vessels of from 300 to 400 tons burthen* Shbh a 
catuil would suffice for all the wants of Egypt, and for all the 
ioc^ traffic of the two sfeas, and would therefore confer inesti- 
mable benefits on the whole Turkish empire, Ihotigb it would 
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not touch the grand commerce of the world, which now follows 
the route round the Cape. . ' * 

There is still a third scheme for forming a water com- 
munication between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, 
which must be briefly described before we leave this part of our 
sulgect. It is that proposed by Captain W. Allen of the 
Navy, and though it goes far to redeem the English 
nation from the reproach of not being able to conceive designs as 
gi^utic as the harbour at Pelusium, or the aqueduct over the 
iJile, this suggestion seems to be so utterly impracticable, that 
it is fortunate that neither Captain Allen’s well-earned repu- 
tation, nor the success of liis clever and entertaining volumes, 
depend on the feasability of the project 

His proposal is based on the knowledge we now possess that 
the level of the Dead Sea is at least 1,300 feet below that of 
the Mediterranean or lied Seas, and that the Sea of Galilee is 
in like manner depressed to the extent of about 650 feet ; so 
that the mean level of the valley of the tFordan, with its two 
lakes, Aay be taken at 1000 feet below the neighbouring seas 
and it's extent as covering about 2000 square miles. This vast 
area Captain Allen proposes to convert into a great inland sea 
by cutting a canal from Acre across the plain of Es^draelon to 
the Jordan, a distance of about 40 miles on the map, and another 
from Akabah, on the Red 8ea> to the southern limit^ of the 
Dead Sea, a distance of about 120 miles. 

The summit level of the plain of Esdraelon may be as low as 
100 feet above the Ici^el of the sea, or as liigh as 200, and from 
the appearance of the banks of the brook Kishon, near its 
junction with the sea, and the hills that bound the plain on 
both sides, the ground certainly is rocky nearly througliout its 
whole extent at a small distance below the surface. The pro- 
posal, therefore, is to dig a canal through a rocky country for 
30 or 35 miles in length, and with a mean depth of 80 to 100 
feet It will not 8u65ce merely to loosen the rocks with gun- 
powder, as Captain Allen proposes, and let the water do the 
rest, for the simple reason that water cannot remove rocks in 
situ^ or even loose stones of any great size. The Nile, the 
Rhine, and Niagara have chafed for countless ages against the 
rocks that obstruct their courses, and the process of abrilsidn is 
so slow that man can hardly measure it. As there is no reason 
to «uppo{?c it would be more rapid here, the whole of the rocks in 
situ must be removed by man to the full depth width of 
the proposed canal. We need hatrUy stop cstin»to the cost 
operation, as there is a stQl greater dOTCtrlty tb be over- 
Sripo at the other end. Here heithet the watershed nor the 
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summit level have been correctly ascertained ; but according tb 
the Count de Bertou, whose observations are •the best we los- 
ses?, the summit level lies somewhere about 40 miles north of 
the Gulf of Akabab, and exceeds 500 feet in height above the 
level of the sea; and as the slope from this point appears to be 
about equal both >irays, the canal may be describe as. 70 or 
80 miles in length, with a mean depth of 300 feet, allow- 
ing, of course, for a slope sufficient to induce the water to run 
through it. As far as can be gathered from the description 
of travellers, the valleys are bounded by perpendicular cliffs on 
both sides, and the whole country seems composed of calcareous 
and other rocks, covered in places with loose sand, almost as 
difficult to deal with as rocks in canal digging. With such 
dimensions as those above quoted, even Captain Allen would be 
inclined to give up his favourite scheme ; but as he suggests the 
summit level may be lower, let us assume it to be 150 or 
200 feet, and consequently the mean depth of the canal for the 
80 miles at 100 feet. The sand would have to be removed to 
an angle at which it would stand, and as in the form^instance, 
the rocks would have to be cleared away to the extent 
required for the camvL 

But even this would not suffice ; for if a passage were only 
opened of say 100 feet in width by 30 in depth below the 
level of the sea, the water that Avould pass through would not 
fill up the basin of the Dead Sea in 100 or indeed in 1000 
years. Assuming the dimensions and depths above given, 
wc may calculate the number of cubic yards of water that 
would be required; and taking the discharge of the Mis- 
sissippi at 30,000 cubic yards a second, and of the Niagara 
at about half tliat quantity, it is easy to see that it would 
take tlie first-named river about 2^ years, the last-named 
5 years, to bring up the Dead Sea to the level of the other 
seas. As far as time is concerned^ this is of little consequence, 
but it is a, serious undertaking to provide a bed in a rocky 
country for such a stream ; and such a body of water flowing 
through a new country for such a time Would make itself a 
channel very unlike what aii engineer would desire for ship 
navigation. Where the soil is loose and sandy it would be 
two or three miles in width and shallow in ■proportion, and 
where it is rocky, deep, and rapid, the current would form cata- 
racts and throw up sandbanks where these had spent their 
strength ; and it would require on enormous amount of straight- 
f *hing and dredging aftei;; tjh^ great object was gained before 
even the smallest vessel could pass through it. 

But this is not all. The Jordan, though a considerable 
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'streaiBj . k jusV efficient to balance the evaporation the 
surfaeiMf ' the . Bead .-Sea; and if that'eea were ihttefMed to 
et BIX times ite euMrficial area, as is propt^, it woidd 
r^idie four dr, iKve sura rivers oR , the JoMan, in tidcBtion to 
^'one we now have, to supiJj the deficiency ; and this boSy .pf. 
water must be introduced, ei^er two Jordans from the 3detfi> 
terranean, and two from the Bed Sea, or all four from either 
end; whicheTer mode is adopted, such a body of water flowing 
tfaroosh any canal is quite sufficient to eat away the banics and 
dlsturo the bottom. Such a river would inevitifidy do for 
itself, in a very short time, what every other river in we world 
.has done for itself; it would make fls bed exac% of that 
width and of that depth which is sufficient for the passage of 
its own waters, and in this instance, that would not suffice for 
the passage of a vessel of 50 or 100 tons. The only mode by 
which this difficulty could begot over, would be either to establish 
weirs and locks along the whede length, or to line the bottom 
and sides of the canal with masonry w solid as to resist the 
action gf the waters. As either proposal is absurd, it is useless 
to insiw on the difficulty of executing such a work in a country 
where if the whole population for 100 miles round were col- 
lected together, they could not carry it on in any conceivable 
time, where the climate is so hot that Europeans cannot work, 
at least for the greater part of the year, and where all food 
and all water must be brought from a^distance of at least 100 
miles. It would be easy to multiply objections of this sort ; 
but die above may suffice to show that though the Station of 
this question may conduce to our knowledge of the physical 
geography of the globe it is not likely, in our time at least, to 
asrist tiie commercial activity of nations. Before leaving it, 
however, it may be as well to allude to one other point, from 
its general bearing on the whole question of the conimunioation 
between the tvo seas. 

Tlw officers appennted by the East India Company to survey 
the Bed Sba, in speaking of the Gulf of Akabah, say that — 

‘ This part of the Bed Sea, so little known formerly, has now 
been found to afibrd no advantage for a sailing ship ; the ^vanti^s 
which , it mi|^t offer tot steamers, in landing tneir packets at Akabah, 
is in. a meashre eouniencted by the afanest constant and violent 
ndrt.herly winds which prevail here. These winds are drawn l» the 
southward by a veiy high range of monntuns, bounding chwe both 
sides of the stt, and opening uke a funnri to rite nMIhward in Syria ; 
fnna which cauto the cooler vtino8pii|ro of -the notllhelim, regions is 
drBw|i into this part with such vuitei^i>iffiat it' fstsM the Sea into a 
df^i^d turbulent swell, 80 rimt iiq./intiissi mi&e w»y agaiitot 
j&^he place also is void of soundi^s s^liiHidtorsgcai at one 
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or two spots. No native vessels ever navigate tbia sea ; and sneh si 
dread have they of this place, that in crossing tlie B4d Sea war* the 
Sea of Akabah) the Arana always offer up a prayer for their safety. 
Numerous vessels have been lost hereabouts; and when trying to 
survey it, four attempts were made before we stfcceeded, in the 
Honourable Company's surveying vessel “ Palinurus,” having been 
blown away three diferent times, once at anchor, having two bowers 
down with fifty fathoms of chain each.’ 

From this it appears that, even if the communication were 
open, it would be entirely useless for sailing vessels, and difilicult 
of approach even by steam-boats; and as the same. is true to a 
certmn extent of the wbole of the Bed Sea, and is, in fact, the 
most important objection to the whole scheme of communication, 
it will be necessary for underv4anding the subject to explain the 
circumstances of the case at some length. 

From such historical data as we possess, there enn be little 
doubt that a water communication w<as opened between Suez 
and the Nile during the existence of the 18th dynasty, pro- 
bably about 14 or 15 centuries B. c. ,It apparently was found 
to he of little use, for it w^as allowed to go to decay and fill up. 
Some seven centuries afterwards, when the communication be- 
tween Assyria and Egypt was frequent and intimate. Pharaoh 
Necho tried to reestablish the canal ; whether he succeeded or 
not is not quite clear, but it certainly was open and commonly 
used d^iring the reign of Darius. But a second time it fell 
into desuetude, till it was again opened under the Ptolemies*, 
aud apparently improved and w idened under the Bomans, to 
whom it was known as the Trajanus Amnis. But a third time 
it fell into decay, and was nearly obliterated when Egypt was 
conquered by the Arabs, Immediately they obtained possession 
of the country, Amrou saw the advantage it would be of in 
enabling him to supply the holy cities of Mebca and Medinah 
with the grain of Egypt ; and for this purpose it was not only 
opened, but kept in constant use for 125 years, until politick 
troubles interrupted the trade. 

The first thing tliat strikes any one in reading this narrative 
is, that a canal that could so easily be opened, os this one wi^ 
by every new dynasty, could still more easily have* been keM 
open had it been found to be of any use. During the whole 

• The canal cwnpleted by Ptolemy Philadelphus started frotu the 
Pelusiac or Eastern branch of the Nile, near Buhastes, and fell 
into the Bed Sea near Arsmoe«; which is nearly the coui^ o^M. de 
Lesseps* line. Strabo states it to have been fifty yards wide, and 
a tlio^od stadia in length. 
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^period from l(.ham08es to Tngan/Egypt was not only rich and 
powerful^ butf was the great commercial emporium between the 
East and the Weat^ and would undoubtedly have preserved this 
canal in a state of efficiency had not the difficulty of approach- 
ing Suez been so great, that it could,not be used for commercial 
purposes.* 

This is still more evident when we attempt to trace the 
course of commerce in the Bed Sea. The first great port there 
was Myos Horuios, at the entrance of the Gulph of Suez, 
where cargoes were discharged and carried overland to the Nile, 
a distance of 80 miles, at a time when^ihe canal apparently was 
open. The next step w’as to carry the port still further down 
the sea to Kosseir^ opposite Koptos on the Nile. But* the 
capital improvement was when Ptolemy Philadelphus established 
’Berenice, 170 miles nearer the Straits of Bab el Mandeb. During 
the whole of the subsequent period of the Greek and Roman 
occupation this was the great emporium of the trade, and it was 
found more convenient to carry the goods across the desert 
260 miles, from Berenice to Eoptos, rather than take them 
170 miles further up the Bed Sea, where the land carriage 
would have been reduced to 84 miles; and either of these 
courses was thought better than attempting to reach Suez, 
though, as the canal was then open an Indian vessel availing 
herself of it might have reach^ 4dexandria or Ostia without 
breaking bulk. But, what is more extraordinary, during 
this period Axum became a great emporium of trade, and 
vessels discharged their cargoes in tlie harbour of Massowali, 
and sent them 1300 miles across the desert on the backs of 
camels, in preference to braving the dangers and difficulties of 
the Bed Sea route. 

Even as late as the time of St. Jerome, when long familiarity 
ought to have reduced, the difficulties of this navigatioif to their 
true value, that holy father describes the Bed Sea as so full of 
rocks and dangers, and the passage as so tedious, that, after 
being six monws at sea, mariners considered themselves fortu- 

* Strabo, in d^cribing the route of six or seven days’ journey first 
traced by Ptolemy IL from Berenice, to the Nile, for the transport of 
merchandise by camels, expressly says, ToDro oi vpd^at ha tv n)y 
Bpay ci/trirXovp dyai,iMl pia\hra roiQ ck rov fiv^pv TXoHofilvoiQ* 

rji irtip^ TToXv TO j^priaifiov ’ for he adds, that all the merchandise 
of the was carried by this road, although the canal must at 
that time have been open. But Slyabo confounded the position of 
Berenice with that of Kpsselri it Was, in fcct, 170 miles further 
south. . ‘ *. ''' ‘ , 
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nate if they had traversed its full lengthy and rcmched a port of 
safety at the end of it.* , ^ 

It vrill be suggested, no doubt, that the ancients were timid 
sailors, and their vessels unsuited for the navigation of the sea. 
Neither of these objections appears founded on fact. A thousand 
years’ experience would surely cure any timidity that might 
exist ; besides which a narrow sea, with high headlands on both 
sides, is of all others the most suited for sailors unfamiliar with 
astronomical observations, and before the invention of the com- 
pass. Small vessels, i^pable of using 6wee{>s and running in- 
side the reefs, arc mcatet*' suited to Red Sea navigation than the 
larger ships we now employ ; and the reproach is hardly appli- 
cable to navigators who crossed the ocean so boldly from Bab 
el Mandeb to Baragaza. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the Red Sea is 1500 
miles in length, straight and narrow in its middle channel, and 
so deep that there is hardly any place where a vessel can anchor. 
This channel is bounded on both sides by coral reefs, so steep 
that a vessel’s stern post may be grinding against the rocks 
under her lec, whilst she has 100 or 200 fathoms of water 
under her bow. 

The winds in the southern part of the sea, from the entrance 
as far north as Massowah, blow with tolerable steadiness from 
north to south during the. six summer months, and from the 
southward,, in like uiaoner, during the winter, so that there 
is lib difficulty so far. From ^Massowah to Berenice, or Jiddah, 
they blow from the northwards during the summer months, and 
as much one way as the othe% during the winter. To the 
northward of this, as far as Suez, they are described as blow- 
ing from the northward during ten months of the year, while 
during the remiuning two they do not blow at all. The cur- 
rents generally run with the wind at the rate of 1 mile or 
miles per hour; but when a long prevalence of wind in 
one direction has heaped up the water either way, as soon 
as it falls calm, the current turns in an opposite direction, and 
frequently runs across the sea. From this description it will 
be easily understood with what difficulties a large sailing vessel 
has to contend. During the northerly monsoon she can oidy 
beat steadily to windward If* it blows fresh there is no port 
she can run to, no spot where she can anchor, and she must 
either ran back, and loose probably the work of days or weeks, 
or sti uggle on till a shift of wind gets her out of her difficulties. 
If it falls calm she never knows which way the current is going 


S. Hier. Epist, lib. ii. ; Epist. 13. aid Busticum. 
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to set, and there is a reef to leeward nothing can save her 
from jgoing OB shore. The smsdler vessels of the andents and 
the Arabs avoided most of theie difficulties : they ran through 
the openings in the reefs into the s^ll and shallow wat^r behind, 
where they always anchor in safety; and, taking advantage not 
only of the monsoons but of the airs off the land, they could 
creep along in safety, while the larger vessel outside is drifting 
to her destruction. 

The officers of the East Indian navy who were employed to 
survey this sea, and who compiled the sailing dilutions that ac- 
company their charts, are not so . explicit on this subject ns 
might be wished for our present purpose ; their business was to 
point out dangers in detail, and the means of avoiding them, not 
to reason on the geneiul facilities and difficulties of Red Sea 
navigation ; and the consequence is, that though the list in detail 
is enough to make the boldest mariner hold his breath, it is not easy 
to abstract a general description of the whole ; but one or two 
circumstances are .incidentally mentioned which may serve to 
illustrate the subject. During the month of July, 1832, the 
* Euphrates ’ worked up the sea from Mocha to Suez in 36 dnyf^, 
and again in 1836 performed the same feat in 32 ; but there U 
not probably one merchant vessel in a hundred that could do the 
same thing in twice that number of days, if indeed she could do 
it at all. ^is vessel was a clever man-of-war brig, with a crew 
capable of being divided in two watches, and each watch equal 
"to working the vessel; but no merchant vessel carries a^crew 
sufficient to work the ship without every hand being turned up ; 
and a beating passage of that;^ extent would probably destroy the 
whole of them in a climate where the thermometer during 
calm weather stands frequently at 92^ before sunrise, and in 
a sea the entrance to which the Arabs, in their figurative but 
expressive language, call the Gate^of Tears, and the btSullaiul 
near it the Cape of the Wind’s Death. A vessel must be 
sharp 'and handy indeed, and her officers firstrate navigators, 
to make such a passage with anything like safety or certain ty^ 
^ If a vessel sails fairly,’ adds Captain kogerd, ^ she may average 
^ 35 miles per day,' in sailing from Mocha to Suez in these [the 
‘ summer] mouths.’ But as during anj season of the year such 
a vessel would averse 130 or 150 miles per day on a voyage 
round the Cape, wj|jSiout fatigue to her crew or damage to the 
vessel, this circumstanco alone lengthens the Bed Bea for 
commercial purposes to four times its geogmphicfidl^eadea^ or 
from 1500 to 6000 nules. We have no it 

ilP^ally takes V to j>crform the samb piiMtage d^ng tlie winter 
^gltotbs; \mi there is no doubt the climate iS tnore healthy 
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tlien, iand voyage can be performed with less fatigue to the 
crew, as it depends wholly on the light airs that spring up be- 
tween the calms; as these, however, are very uncertain, so must 
the duration of the voyage be. ^ ^ 

Since these surveys were made considerable experience has been 
gained in Red Sea navigation, in consequence of its being neces- 
sary to send coals to Suez for the use of the steamers there. 
As this has now been done every year for the last fifteen or six- 
teen years, the commanders of these vessels know perfectly what 
to exjicct, and what they can do. And as the price of opals 
there is one of the heaviest expenses the steam companies have 
to bear, we may feel j^erfectly assured that all conceivable 
means have been taken to reduce the rate of freight on them. 
The result will be apparent from examining any pf tbe freight 
lists published in London ; but adhering to tbe quotations pub- 
lished weekly in the ^ Economist,’ wc find that tbe freight of 
coals from England to Aden in the winter months averages 
from 28^. to 30^., while from this country to Suez, it is 65s. to 
60«., the diflerence being 26^. to 30$., which represents the 
freight between Aden and Suez. From the same authority wc 
ieani that when contracts are made at Newcastle for the delivery 
of coals, including all charges at these two ports, that tbe average 
price per keel of 21^- tons is 32/. to 35/. at Aden, and 65/. to 
75/. at Suez, or nearly double; whence it is conclusively demon- 
strated that the cost and risk of a voyage from Aden to Suez is 
equal to the whole outward voyage by the Cape from England 
to Aden ; for on the average of twelvemonths the rate of 
freight is as high between Aden and Suez, 1400 miles, as 
between England and Aden, which is 12,000 miles. This 
shows not only how absurd it is in closet navigators to calculate 
freights by lineal distance measured on the map; but also in 
wliat estimation the facilities of the Red Sea are held by our 
merchants.* 

The insurance tells the same tale:^ the rate at Lloyds at 
present on a cargo of coals being 6 per cent to Aden, and 8 or^ 
10 per cent, to Suez; the rate is high from the danger of ig«‘ 
nition, wHtiich is more likely to occur in the first part of the 
yoyage, and this prevents the being so apparent as in 

the freight; but it is a fact that no ludiau office will take a risk 

* It njay be suggested that this^^great difiereuoe is partly owing to 
th^re being ho return freight from -Suez ; but neither is there from 
Aden ; and a vessel can on the average of all seasons put herself in 
thp some position to seek a freight in eight or. ten days that is 
possessed by a vessel at .Men,’ This small difference can, therefore, 
be of no moment. 
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on an ordinary cargo to Suez, at a rate leas than double of what 
it would char^^ on the same cargo to Aden. 

The result is, therefore, that a vessel lying in the harbour of 
Aden would take a cargo on board for England, viA the Cape, 
fot the same rate of freight that sl^te would charge for the same 
cargo to Suez. If the Canal were open, and the vessel had to 
pay 8s. or 10s. dues, if she had to incur a delay there of five or 
six days at least, in passing the Canal, and' had then to cn^ 
counter the uncertainties of the navigation of the Mediterranean, 
and the diflieulfy of getting out through the Gut of Gibraltar ; 
it may safely be asserted that a ve«»sel in Aden harbour would 
rather take 3/. per ton for England, if allowed to go vtA the 
Cape, tlian she would take 5/. per ton if forced to go through 
the Canal ; and the merchant would save half the insurance vt& 
the Cape wlijch he would have to pay vid Suez. If this is true 
of Aden, it is of course doubly true of every other port in 
India; tod until it cau be shown that the reasoning by which 
these conclusions are iirrivcd at is untenable, the Suez Canal 
must be considered as utterly useless, in so far at least as sail- 
ing vessels arc concerned. 

The same circumstances which render the Ked Sea so uu- 
suited to navigation by sailing vessels, are nearly all in favour 
of its use by steamers. The straightness of the middle channel, 
its depth tod freedom from shoals, are all that can bo desired. 
Its narrowness prevents there ever being a serious swell in it; 
and the light airs that prevail during nine-tenths of the year are 
most favourable, while a vessel going ten knots an hour may 
safely despise a cui rent of one knot in whatever direction it may 
be flowing. The consequence is, that nejjrly all the passenger 
and parcel traffic now prefers this route' to that of the Cape. 
But it is very questionable wdiethcr steamers will ever be able 
to compete with sailing vessels for goods’ traffia Every jjxperi- 
ment to effect this on a large scale has hitherto failed, and 
according to present appearances, at least nine-tenths of the 
cargoes of the world will continue for a long time to be carried 
by sailing vessels. 

It only, therefore, remains to inquire how far the Canal, if exe- 
cuted, would be useful for the steam traffic, and whether the 
railroad which is projected, and will be completed in the course 
of the next two years, will not suffice for the purpose, and in 
reality will do the work more eflfciently. ' 

At present we have only a bimonthly communication with 
India, but the increasing importance of the mails and passenger 
jl^risffic will very soon require this to he' ihereiised to once a week, 
^d the mode of working it will, probably be something like the 
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following. Let uu suppose an Indian steamer^ a, to arrive 
any morning at Suez ; she telegraphs her arrival Alexandria^ 
where a vessel, B, immediately gets up her steam tod prepares 
for sea; within 10 or 12 hours from their arrival at Suez, the 
passengers, mails, and parcels are on board the vessel at Alex- 
andria, and steaming out of the harbour. The next day the 
disembarcation of the cargo commences ; and as steamers of 
3000 or 4000 tons burthen scarcely carry more than 500 or 600 
tons of cargo, even at the rate of 100 tons per day all tliis can 
easily be transferred to Alexandria in five or six days, and put 
on board a vessel, C, which then waits tlie arrival of the next 
steamer, p, from India. By this means the passengers and 
mails sjive nearly a week compared witli the time it would 
take the tcsscl to coal and get througli the Canal, and the goods 
do not lose a single day. Besides that it costs less, even at 
l(L ])er ton per mile than it would cost if the vessel came through 
the Canal, and paid 85 . or 103f, dues on her whole tonnage. 

A steamer once a week could tlius easily convey 25,000 tons 
of goods cither way in the course of the year, which is an 
amount of tonnage amply siifficleiii.to cover all the 'Sllk and 
silk-piecc goods,» and as much of the indigo and other valuable 
articles as could aflford to pay a high rate of freight. Indeed, 
so iar as wc c^an at present see, tliis is more than sufficient for 
all the requirements of tlic trade. 

If M, do Lcsseps’ canal were open, a vessel might get through 
in thre e <iays, and allowing one day for coaling, and one to sail 
from Pelusium to the meridian of Alexandria, the saving on 
goods would, even then, be only. 1 or 2 days as compared with 
the traffic by the railway, and the loss to passengers and mails 
4 or 5 by tlie stcamei^s making use of the Canal 

But, not to multiply objections, there is only one more that 
need be mentioned here, which is, that though the canals are 
dcsig^^cd on so ^gantic a scale, they are still far below the re- 
quirements of the age. If the British Admiralty had thought 
proper to "rant a share of the eastern traffic to the Eastern 
Steam Navigation Company, the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany wernpreparing to build four vessels of the dimensions of 
the Himalaya, to meet the competition. The other company 
must have met them with vessels at least as large, so that not 
one of the vessels employed on either side of the Isthmus could 
have got through the Canal. The ‘ Himalaya’ is 372 feet lon^; 
the ‘ Persia,’ the last vessel built for Cunard’s line, is 390 feet in 
length ; and even such vessels as the * Great Britain’ and ^ Boyal 
^ Charter,’ which are respectively 332 and 83fi feet in leng^, 
would be exclude ; and a sailing vessel like the ^ Great Ke- 
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puUic/ 325 fe^ in lengtli, could hardly have ventured into a 
lock only 330 JSeet in length. But this is only the beginning of 
things ; for no modem discovery in ship-building is so certain as 
th|it a vessel’s ^speed is almost in |he direct ratio to her length. 
Thus, if a vessel 200 feet long wtligo 10 or 12 miles an hour, 
one 300 feet fcng will, ceteris pariitiSy make 15; one 400 jpro- 
bably 17 or 18, and 500 should reach 20 miles. It is expected 
that the great lenathan now building by Scott, Russell, and Co. 
at Millwall, will reach 23 or 25 knots ah hour, her length 
being 680 feet, and her brCadth 80 feet. Indeed, if the principles 
on ^hich she is constructed be correct, there is an end not only 
of the canals, but the Red Sea may again be restored to its pris« 
tine solitude, undisturbed even by the weekly visit of the passing 
steamers. If the builders of this great vessel are not mistaken 
in all their calculations, she ought to make the passage from 
Galle to Southampton in 30 days ; whereas a steamer 300 feet 
long, if passing through the Canal, would hardly do the dis- 
tance in 40 days; and even with the advantage of the railway 
and a boat on either side of the Isthmus, would hardly be ul)le 
to land her passengers and goods under 35 days from^c time 
of starting. As the conveying power of vessds increases in 
even a much higher ratio than their speed from an incrcviso of 
size, it is highly probable that we shall presently see a cla^s of 
vessels built surpassing in size anything dreamed of. The 
projectors of the Canal must, thefefcrc/ either increase the 
length of the lochs to 400 or SOQ^feet, and their depth of 
water to 30 or 35, or they would b^^obliged to refuse the only 
traffic that is ever likely to be iilffered to them. 

With these facts before us^t seems almost a work of superero- 
gation to argue to any greatt extent either the probable com- 
mercial or political results of the undertaking. ‘ These <Jata 
will no doubt be thoroughly investigated before Jjnglish .share- 
holders, at least, will embark their money in it ; and as they 
will inevitably find that^the route round the Cape is infinitely 
preferable for commifetcial purposes, we may rest assured that 
the Canal will never be executed; or, if it were opened, it 
would, as in ancient times, soon be closed again, as* it could 
never p4jr its working expenses. Stil|, as the commercial view 
is tho'^ope in which the engineers who are now being consulted 
are,' pi^l^Iy^ less competent to give an opinion than on the 
engiriecftug question, it is necessary to say a few words regard- 
ing it. 

t " In M. de Lesseps’ pamphlet we have the following startling 
Spunt of the commerce of the East and of to prpspccts. After 
elaborate "httempt to prove that Messrs. Maecullooli and 
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Anderson, who had both written on the subject, ^were entirely 
wrong, the writers proceed to say : — 

‘ We are therefurc quite sure of being below the reality in fixing 
the amount of commerce with places to the east of Egypt, in 18.51, 
at 100,000,000/. (4,000,000 of tons) instead of 26,000,000/. (1,083,333 
of tons) in 1841. At the time we write, the figures of 100,000,000/. 
sterling is perhaps quadrupled and carried to 10,000,000,000 francs 
(16,000,000 tons), and when the Canal is opened, this latter sum will 
be a mere mistake. In fact, not only the greatest part of the com- 
merce of Europe with the extreme East will be carried on through 
the TMaritime Canal, but moreover all the aciichty in operation between 
America and Chhia^ will abandon the route of Cape Horn for that 
of the Isthmus, whicli will be easier, shorter, and more certain. We 
may, therefore, be sure that the cutting through of the Isthmus will 
increase tefifold the operations of commerce and navigation; that, as 
with (‘Very undertaking based upon a true principle, the consequences 
cannot be calculated, and that the idea most exaggerated in appear- 
ance will always be surpassed by the n^ality. As, however, we are 
addressing ourselves to tlie commercial world, and have to convince 
all minds, even the most timid, it is necessary that wo should fix on 
a Ic^uiM’, and tliat the figure sliould not startle any one. We have 
adope^il 4 milliards ( 4.000, OtK),00()) of francs, answering to 6,000,(X)0 
(<;]i , v'liicli. according to what wc have been showing, is, without 
'ioui^t, uliviuly excoedful at present, or certainly will be, before the 
cl'iM' of tlie undertaking. We have likewise assumed that of 6,000,000 
Ions, o.OOOjOOO will take llie route of the Canal.’ 

Tlic i?i>l)cror sfatistica given by ^I. EaiiJe, and the table by 
^I. Cl'.eiiiiii Dupoiitcs, cpiotcd by ]\I. Tnlabut in the two papers 
on tlie <ultject in the ‘Kevuc des deux Mondes,’ enable ua to 
eluck tliesi' j)repostcroiis speculations to ii considerable extent. 
The followini: are their figures: — 




M. Uaude. 

M. Dupoiitus. 



'J oils. 

Tons. 

(Iroat llrit 

iiin, 18oo 

1,330,6.5.5 

1,401,234 

Holland, 

18j2 

286,151 

335, .909 

Franco. 

18o3 

139,792 

65,658 

*Sj*ain, 

1800 

11, .'517 

8,062 

Hamburg, 

Lreiuen 

. 

19,699 



1,768,598 

1,830,562 

Other countries of Europe approxiniatively 

169,438 




2,000,000 


Tlic tables prcsente<l to Parliament, and those published by 
the East India and China Association, fully bear out these 
figures. From the latter it appears that the whole shipping* 
VOL. CIIJ. MO. ccix. S 
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British and foreign, employed bet\«:een Great Britain and places 
to the eastwa^J of the Cape, was — 

Tons. 

In 1853 - Inwards - . - 555,192 

Outwards - - 803,585 

1,358,777 

In 1854 - - Inwards - - 62G, 541 

Outwards - - 812,182 

1,438,723 

and the returns published up to September in the present year 
show no great elasticity in this respect. As might be expected, 
the groat increase of British sliipping of late years has been to 
Australia. In 1844 it was 77.816 tons, in 1854 it employed 
597,632 tons. No other nation having a like stimulant, there 
is no reasem to suppose that their trade lias increased in any- 
thing like the same ratio as ours. But not one ton ctf ilic 
Australian shipping would ever conic by way of the for 

the obvious reason that the usual passage to Australia, by the 
class of vessels now employed and building for that trafte, is 
from 65 to 75 days, and the average jiassagc from Alexandria 
to England is 65, and from England to Alexandria 47 ; so tliat. 
allowing a week for getting th\*ough the Canal, a vessel would 
make the passage to Melbourne in almost the same average 
time it would take her to get to or from Suez, leaving out 
altogether the Kcd Sea passage and tlic long voyage from Mel- 
bourne to Aden. 

But assuming the Canal route to be all that its advocates 
expect, as far as India and China arc concerned, it is not diffi- 
cult to estimate the amount of advantage it would bo of to lliose 
countries. If we divide the declared value of the goods sliijipcd 
to us from India by the amount of tonnage employed to carry 
them, we shall find the average value of a ton to be somclliing 
between 30/. and 40/., and as vessels are always to l)c had at 
from 5/. and 6/. for the voyage out and home, freight to India, 
allowing for the smaller amount sent out, may be considered 
as a charge of 10 per cent oii ^jommcrcc.* The utmost tliat 

* It l^true, indigo, silk, and si]k-|4ecc goods, sometimes pay 5/. 
and even 6/. per ton, but tbeir value is so great — from 400/. to 1000/. 
per ton — that the merchant willingly pays a high freight to secure the 
best ship, and the best place in tliat ship. On the other hand, oil, 
seeds, and coarse grain, cannot be shipped profitably unless frcM'ghts 
are as lo>v ns 40^, or 50^., and they are sometimes even lower. The 
medium articles, such as sugar, saltpetre, cotton, &c., are of the value 
abov^ stated,^ and 3/. to 4/. is about the average rate of freight. If 
we throw China into the scale it will reduce the average considerably, 
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the most sanguine advocates of the Canal propose, is to reduce 
this by one half. The distance on the map, they sjfy, is only one- 
half, and therefore the voyage will be reduced to that extent. 
Even ignoring all that has been said above regarding the diffi- 
culties of Red Sea navigation, there are two fallacies in this 
assumption. A commercial voyage does not consist only of the 
time a vessel is at sea. She must be lucky indeed, in an Indian 
port, if she is ready to sail within a month or six weeks from the 
time she is ready to take in cargo ; and she must use very great 
dispatch, even in a Euroj)ean port, if she is ready to take in 
cargo again within a fortnight of her arrival ; adding, therefore, 
this quantity to the two voyages, that by the Red Sea would be 
from to 4 months, that by the Cape from 5| to G, and the 
saving, as far as the shipowner is concerned, only about one- 
third, or 3 per cent, instead of 5. A second ffillacy is contained 
in the admission that there is only one season of the year suited 
fu' the voyage to India via the Red Sea, and one for the passage 
hack, that a vessel using thi:? route could only make one com- 
plete voyage out and home in the year, and as a ships expenses 
In harbour are nearly as lufavy as when at sea, the owner would 
be almost as well jdcased that she should be at sea four months 
as two months ; at all events, the reduction in the account would 
bo very small indeed. 

TJiei’(‘ is still another view of the commercial question whicli 
is, perhaps, even more conclusive against the Canal ; but from 
the nature of the case it is difficult to state it with the requisite 
jweeision. If the Canal wer*? open and perfectly successful — 
if there w'cre no difficulties in the navigation of the Red Sea, 
and the whole transit were as easy and as safe as the route 
across the Atlantic — the effect of the Canal would be to bring 
tlie Jhist Indies as near to Europe as the West Indies. Geo- 
gTai)hicnIly, the distance would be about the same; and com- 
mercially, tlie .freight w^ould be reduced to about the same 
rate. The question, therefore, is to ascertain what the 
difference of freight now is so that we may arrive at the 
benefit commerce is likely to derive from the Canal. From 
a careful examination of such data as arc available, it is 
certainly overstating the case against the argument to say that 
if 4/. KKs. is a fair average out and home from the West, 5L 
10*-. is the average to and from the East, in round numbers, say 


as, owing to the greater value of the teas and silks, whicli are almost 
the only articles shipped from that country, freight is not more than 
5 per cent, of their value. 
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an excess of 20 ])er cent.* As was shown above, freight is a 
charge of aborft 10 per cent, on the average value of goods, and 
one-fifth of this, the difference of freight between the East 
and the West, or 2 per cent, on the goods, is all that the 
Canal has to work upon for the benefit of commerce ; but as 
its projectors propose to charge dues equal to 8^. or IO5. a ton, 
the only benefit to commerce that can accrue from the opening 
of the Canal is a reduction on the general prices of eastern 
produce to the extent of about 1 per cent. ; and as it is cxj)ected 
that this will be realised on only one-half of the trade of the 
East, such a saving is so infinitesimally small that people may 
well be excused being apathetic regarding it. 

The difficulty arising from the difference of the length of 
time occupied in the two voyages has alr(?ady been practically 
obviated by the establishment of a quick postal communication 
between the two countries. From the moment it is known that 
a cargo is shipped, it is taken into account as if in stock in the 
country to which it is despatched, and as there is always a 
stock of all important articles equal to about a year’s consump- 
tion, and never less than six months, the public care little 
where the 8np])ly is : all they want to know is that a certain 
quantity shall be forthcoming in a certain time ; if assured of 
this, it is of very slight importance to them whet her it be 
afloat or on shore. The merchant is equally indifferent ; for 
as soon as the bill of lading and samples of a cargo arrive 
by the overland mail in Europe, he can raise money upon it, 
or buy and sell or deal wdth it cxiictly as if it were under his 
own lock and key. If the market is brisk, as much business 
is done on cargoes afloat as in goods on shore. If the mas ket 

* The freight of cotton from New Orleans varies from Jc/. to \d, 
per lb. and 5 per cent. ; taking five-eighths of a penny as the average, 
this gives a ship about 35. to 3/. IO5. Sugar from the Ilavanna 
averages about CO5. per ton, and coffee from Rio de Janiej o about 
the some. The outward freights to these places viiry from 2O5. to 
305. for the whole voyage ; it is therefore about 4/. or 5/., or we may 
say Al. IO5, 

On the other hand, Bombay cotton pays, on an average, about 
the same rate of freight as New Orleans. Sugar from Bengal may 
be taken at 8O5. to 905., but the harbour duties of Calcutta are nearly 
205. per ton. On the other Land, nearly 100,000 tons of rice are 
shipped annually from Aracnn at rates averaging about Zl. IO5. to 
3/. 105., and as there arc no imports into the province the whole 
expense falls on the outward cargoes. Freights from Cantfm are 
generally lower than those from Calcutta, owing to the nature of the 
cargo and the inore moderate port dues. The outw^ard freights may 
be taken at about the same rate as those to the west. 
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is dull, the merchant would rather the good ship stayed out a 
week or two longer. As soon as she arrives landing and other 
expenses are incurred; warehouse rent^ fire insurance, and 
other charges commence^ and may run on till Ijiey consume a 
large portion of his profits. The freight being settled before- 
hand, none of these begin so long as the cargo is afloat. The 
fact is, that the only party benefited by a quick voyage 
is the shipowner, and as he has already been allowed to 
charge 1 or 2 per cent, for the difference of the length of 
voyage, he has no reason to complain. The question that re- 
mains is, w'hethcr or not the opening of the Canal will effect 
a saving of even this trifling amount, which, so far as it goes, 
would no doubt be a gain, though a very unimportant one to 
tlie consumer. 

Ill the meantime is it worth while to inquire what effect 
the saving of 1, or even of o, per cent, would have on the com- 
merce of the world? Would it enable Indian cottons to com- 
pete with American, or Bengal sugars with those of the Havan- 
nn? Would it induce the Indians to use more goods from 
Manchester, or the French to drink tea instead of coffee, or 
to change their fiscal laws as regards sugar or silk? As we 
know from various attempts made before Sir Robert Feel’s time 
to increase consumption by small reductions of duty, the effect 
of taking oft' even 5 per cent, would be hardly perceptible, 
though it would of course to some degree be a benefit, and 
the trade from the Indies might increase to that extent. In 
other words, if 1,000,000 tons of shipping used the Canal, and 
saved 5 per cent, on tlie value of their cargoes, the trade might 
from this cause increase eventually to 1,050,000 tons ; but tliat 
is all. 

In the above calculations no account has been taken of the 
interest to be saved, for the simple reason that the interest on 
the value of a ton of goods valued at 40/. is for the two months 
supposed to be saved on the voyage something under 8s. ; but 
as this is the amount of canal dues intended to be charged, there 
is evidently no saving on this account ; and if the more valuable 
goods, such as indigo and. silk, are conveyed by steam and rail, 
the average value of the ton being lowered the interest will not 
suffice to meet the change. 

It seems needless to carry the argument any further, though 
it w'ould be easy to do so if required, for the whole thing is 
baaed on a mistake and an oversight. Messrs. Baude, Talabot, 
de Lesseps, and the two Beys, all argue as if they were living 
in the times of the Greeks and Remans, Or in those of the 
Venetians. They look on the Indian , Ocean as a ‘ Mare 
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* Clausum ; ’ they lament over the wealth of ilic East that Is 
lying useless .r>ecause it has no outlet, and regret bitterly that 
the arts of the West cannot be earned to those unknown 
regions. M. «le Lesseps speaks of ^ Les rapports de la civi- 
‘ lisatioii cccidcntale aved des pr pulations dc plus de 700 mil- 
‘ lions dVirncs parqueos jusqu^ci dans leur isolement et Icurbar- 

* barie.’ They stand forward in the garb of philanthropy as 
the champions of civilisation, anxious to bring into conimunica- 
tiou natioiis that have now no means of intercourse witli one 
another; to use their own moiio^ ‘ Aperire (jentihus krram;' 
and, by breaking down what they conceive to be the barrier 
between tlic East and the West, to spread wealth and good will 
to the remotest corners of the globe. They wholly ignore the 
fact that the route round the Caj)e. is a very broad and safe 
road, that vessels of the most ordinary quality can make the 
passage witli ease and ccrtaint}^, and that less skill in navigation 
is required on the part of the commander than in almost any 
voyage of tljc same extent. Finding by their maps that the dis- 
tance in miles through the Canal would be only half, they jump at 
once to tl»e conclusion that prices will^ be reduced in an equal 
ratio, and commerce in consequence doubled or quadrupled. 
Whereas the fact is, as we have shown above, that freight is 
one of the smallest items in the cost of production of most 
Indian articles, and the very utiiiost the Canal could save to 
the trade is certainly under one-twentieth of the cost, or less 
than 5, and most probably not even 1, per cent. 

Still admitting, for argument’s sake, thaf there would be 
an economy in using the Canal instead of coining round the 
Cape, it is easy to see that England is the country that would 
benefit the most by it, for the very obvious reason that at letist 
three-fourths of the whole trade of the East is carried on b}’ 
her and for her benefit. The trade of Holland is a 'practic^ 
monopoly, at both ends, and she w ould consequently be yery 
indifferent to any small saving. Spain and Portugal are too 
insignificant to be taken into account. Glancing at the tables 
last quoted, it will be perceived that the eastern trade of France is 
less tiian one-tenth of that of England. If, therefore, we could 
save o per cent., or eVen 1 or 2 per cent, on 20,000,000/. or 
30,000,000/., it would be worth thinking about ; 1,000,000/. or 
even half a million steiliog a year is a large sum, but -one-tenth 
of that sum would hardly affect the trade of Prance. But 
it may l>e argued that France is nearer the mouth of the 
Canal thuri England; practically tliis is not the case as regards 
the Atlantic ports, and Havre must always be the cntre[)ut of 
Rouen, Paris, Lille, and all the manufacturing industry of the 
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north of France. Marseilles can never be a* great centre of 
manufactures, if from no other reason than froq> the want of 
coal in the south ; but were the Canal to answer all the ex- 
pectations of its projectors it might have thisf effect: Mar- 
seilles might, like Loudon, become the centre of the luxury 
trade of the East, and supply Lyons with the indigo and dye- 
stuffs it requires. Havre mu6t always remain the Liverpool 
of France, afid the real effect would be, that Bordeaux would 
sink to the condition of Bristol. It requires some nicety of 
calculation to estimate the advantage this would give France 
over England; but, assuming the whole saving to be 5 per 
cent., the advantage to France if her whole commerce came 
through the Canal would be something under 1 per cent. ; and 
as ii. v'ould fall more on tlie luxury part of the trade than on 
the more strictly commercial part, it is an item so infinitesi- 
mally small tis to defy commercial calculation ; and if the saving 
is under 5 per cent., which it almost certainly would be, even 
this small quantity must be further subdivided. 

The argument of international jealousy on this score is much 
the same as if the people of Manchester had hesitated in 
making' a railroad to Liverpf»ol, for fear it should benefit the 
])ooplc of Warrington or Xcwtoii to a greater extent than 
themselves, or if the men of Birmingliain had held back because 
^V\)lvorton or Leighton Bu7.zar(l were nearer the capital The 
advantage that France would have c»ver England is as nearly 
as may be what Warrington and Wolverton have over Man- 
chester and Birmingham. Yet they do not find their trade 
aflected by it. The truth of tlie matter being, that neither the 
power of producing articles in the East, nor that of consuming 
them at home, depends on such infinitesimal questions as these. 
Tlie power of France, either to pay for certain products, or to 
use them, is a far different and more complicated question, and 
one which would barely be aflected by a slight reduction of 
freight between her ports and the far East. 

Tlie same is true of Austria and the Italian States : till their 
commerce is immensely dcvclojied beyond what it is at present, 
it will be far cheaper for them to resort to London, or to some 
of the great emporia of the West, to purchase eastern wai'es in 
such quantities, and at such times, as they want them ; just as 
it is more convenient for a householder to buy what he wapts 
at bis grocer’s, rather than to go to Mincing Lane to buy a 
hogsheiid of sugar or a break of tea, though, no doubt, he 
might get them at a reduction of price. But even when these 
countries do come into the wholesale market, they would 
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probably find the route by the Cape as cheap, and far more con- 
Yenient^ tban^hat by the CanaL 

It still remains to say a few words regarding the political 
bearings of tb^ question ; though it is more difficult to grapple 
with this than with any other part of the argument, inasmuch 
as the reasoning for or against it has never been put into such 
a tangible shape as to enable plain mortals to understand it. 
If it be meant that the existence of the Canal would give im- 
portance to Egypt, either by increasing her wealth or her power, 
or by enabling her to hold the keys of the East, this could 
not be anything but a benefit to the rest of Europe. Anything 
that would raise Turkey in any part of her empire to the 
position of a self-supporting Power, capable of maintaining her 
own dignity, would be one of the most important advantages 
that could be obtained for Europe at the present moment. 
The same results would be obtained if it should diifscminate 
commerce in the. Levantine countries. If it afforded an outlet 
for the commercial enterprise of the Greeks, or served to rouse 
the Turks from their lethargy, tlic result would be an unmiti- 
gated good which all must wish for; but which, as hinted 
above, might be as well attained at a much less cost, and by a 
far smaller canal, than that proposed in the gigantic schemtt 
we have been considering. 

One of the forms that diplomatic fears on this subject seem to 
have taken is, that the execution of the Canal w^ould immensely 
increase French influence in Egypt. It has been proposed and 
advocated by Frenchmen. A Frenchman has obtained the 
concession ; and it may be executed by French engineers and 
French workmen. All this might in some degree be true, if a 
body of French capitalists could be found who would of them- 
selves subscribe the eight millions sterling needed, in the first 
instance, for the project, with the tolerable certainty-'of twice 
that sum being called for before it is completed. 

The probability is, however, that it could not be undertaken 
without the assistance of English capital, and that would not 
be given unless English interests were fairly represented in the 
undertaking. But even if this were not the case, the French 
Company would very soon find out that they were wholly de- 
pendent on British commerce for their returns — 'three-fourths, 
if not nine-tenths of all the shipping that would pass through 
the Canal would belong to this country ; and it is only by 
conciliating English interests that success could be hoped for. 
The only real ground for fear in this direction would be, if 
ifome Frencli Government were at some future period to.intro- 
4uce into Egypt a body of French soldiers in the disguise of 
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navvies, and they were suddenly to throw ^de their blouses, 
seize their arms, and take possession of the country So ludi* 
crous an enterprise is hardly to be anticipated. Whenever a 
European Power is prepared to seize Egypt, and has nothing to 
fear from her Christian competitors, she need not be deterred 
from fear of the native population, and may go boldly to work 
without recourse to concealment or stratagem. The fact is, 
that France will never again make the same mistake that was 
made by Buonaparte and the Directory, of invading Egypt 
without being perfect mistress of the sea, and assured of her 
communications with her base, her means of supporting her 
army there; and if the French fleet is so triumphant as to 
enable her to do this, the route by the Cape will suit her as 
well as that by the Canal for the conquest of India if she 
should think fit to undertake it. 

Even if the Canal were executed, it is far too delicate an 
instrument to be used for warlike purposes by any nationpot 
in complete possession of the country. No ruler of Egypt 
would like to see a foreign fleet under the walls of Cairo ; and 
either the pasha, or any hostile consul, might easily cause such 
damage to be done to the locks or works in the Canal as would 
leave the fleet high and dry in the middle of the country. 
Besides this the harbours either at Pelusium or Alexandria 
nright easily be destroyed or blockaded so as to render them 
useless cither for the succour or return of the fleet that had 
passed through. It seems needless to pursue this line of argu- 
ment, for it is difficult to conceive any circumstances under 
which the Canal could be useful for warlike purposes. It is, in 
fact, a purely commercial question, and as such it is essentially 
an English and not a French or'^^ Continental question. If the 
object France has in view in urging forward the cutting of the 
Canal is to enable her to obtain Indian produce at a cheaper 
rate than other countries of Europe less favourably situated in 
a geographical point of view, she may attain this object far 
more readily by abrogating her protective system, w hich would 
at once low'er the prices of Eastern produce to ten times the ex- 
tent the Canal is ever likely to accomplish. In the meanwhile 
it seems not a little contradictory to put on protective duties to 
encourage voyages dc longs conrs ; and, on the other hand, 
to attempt to shorten them by patronising the expensive and 
uncertain project we have been considering. To England the 
Isthmus question is of the most vital importance; one-half 
of her empire is situated, so to speak, at one end of the Canal 
and the other at the other end: every mile of distance and every 
hour of time that can be saved between these two extremities 
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is a positive benefit to the country, . If the execution of the 
project were easy as its projectors suppose, an^i its results 
in shortening the distance such as they anticipate, a British 
Minister would Jbe perfectly justified in proposing to Parliament 
that it should be executed by the nation for tlie benefit of the 
world, and oneJialf the expense borne by this country, the 
other by the Indian revenues. At present the British Govern- 
ment .pays annually from 200,000/. to 250,000/. to expedite 
this communication, and would willingly increase their contri- 
butions to almost any extent if a corresponding advantage could 
be gained, while France is not called upon to pay a shilling, 
and has really no direct interest in the question. The pro- 
posals for the Canal have not been entertained in this country 
simply because it is known that the difficulties of execution 
are far beyond the estimates, and that it would neither 
shorten the passage to India nor nuiterially facilitate the inter- 
course between the mother country and its dependencies. At 
the same time the English people are intensely interested in 
the completion of the railroad through Egypt : they know that 
a line of steam communication between the East and Europe 
is almost indispensable in the present day for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers and the conveyance of inaiy and light goods ; 
and they feel tlu^t no exertions should be spared to make the line 
as perfect as possible. 

It is apparent that this is not the view taken of the question 
in some influential quarters, inasmuch as a commission h'as been 
despatched to Egypt, consisting of MM. dc Lesseps and llc- 
naud and Lieusson on the part of France, Mr. M^Leiui who 
is understood to represent Mr. Eendcl for England, M. Nc- 
grelli for Austria, M. Lintz from Prussia, and M. Conrad 
from Holland. Such a body are, no doubt, perfectly qualified 
to point out the best line tor the Canal, to decide whether 
M. de Lesseps’ harbour or M. Talabot’s aqueduct are practicable 
schemes, and also to estimate the cost of the undertaking within 
reasonable limits, — all this is only of secondary interest, and leaves 
the main question untouched. But, before asking for plans or 
estimates, prudent men must first consider what benefit would 
accrue to the trade of the country, and what returns would 
suffice to remunerate the shareholders. So, in this instance, 
^hat is first wanted is a commission of persons thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the commercial relations of the East, combined 
with others who are praptically faimliar with the famlities and 
difficulties of navigating the seas between Cs^e Gmdafui and 
Gibraltar. When they decide that ‘ tWs - route is easier and 
safer than tb^ round the Cape, and, oonsequeatlyv that when 
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the barrier of the Isthmus is removed^ the ^eater portion of 
the Indian trade will come this way, it will .then be time 
enough to ask the engineers to give their opinion as to the 
feasibility of tlic project. Till these previous questions are 
decided from different data than are now before us, and in a 
very different manner from what present experience justifies, 
the Suez Canal question may fairly be relegated among the 
questions oiseuses which may interest and amuse, but can hardly 
ever benefit mankind. 


Art. X. — 1. •Geschichte der FeUlznge in der Asiatischen Turkei 
wahreiid der Jahre 1828 und 1829. Von Obrist UsCHA- 
KOFF. Leipzig and Moscow 1838. 

2. La Russie dans TAsie Mineure, Par Felix FontoN. 
Paris : 1840. 

3. A Campaign with the Tnrlts in Asia. By CHARLES DuNCAN, 

Esq, London; 1855. 2 vols. 12mo. 

4. /\ars und Erzeroum : with the Campaigns of Prince Paskie- 
iviisch in the Years 1828 und 1829; and an Account of the 
Russian Conquests South of the Caucasus down to the Treaty 
of Turcoman Chic and Adrianople, By Lieutenant-General 
Moxteith, of the Madras Engineers, Nineteen Years 
attached to the Persian Embassy. London : 1856.' 

5. The Transcaucasian Proi inces the proper Field' (f Operation 
for a -Christian Army. By Laukence Oliphant,. Esq. 
Second Edition, with a Preface written from the Seat of 
War. Edinhut^h : 1855. 

npHE accomplishment of the principal objects of the Crimean 
expedition before Sebastopol has rendered it doubtful how 
much further military operations can be carried with advantage 
in the Tauric peninsula ; whilst the gallant though unavailing 
defence of ICars by British sdence and Turkish heroism, and the 
recent movements of Omar Pasha in Mingrdia, have c6nspired to 
direct public attention to the countries between the Caspian and 
the Euxine. Aria Minor is the great reserve of Turkey in men 
and material resources, and the history of all her contests with 
Bussia proves that the events occurring in Armenia and the Cau- 
casus^cannot be separate from those of the Danidrian provinces. 
The Xsiatic reverses. of 1828 and 1829- were followed by the 
military and political capitulation of Adrianople; and again. 
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the tenns of that disaatrous settlement gave Russii^ an important 
accession of temtorj on her Armenian frontier, and a prepon- 
derating influence over the Eastern provinces of the Turkish 
monarchy and qver Persia itself, although the Emperor Nicholas 
had formally disclaimed all territorial acquisitions in his decla- 
ration of wwr. 

However incapable of self-defence the Ottoman empire may 
have become in its European provinces, the permanent interests 
of Germany and the Western Powers oppose a barrier to the 
direct encroachments of Ilussia on the Moldo-Wallachian 
Principalities, the stream of the Danube, and the Bulgarian 
fortresses. But on the rude and ill-defended frontier which 
separates the valleys and ridges of Georgia and Armenia from 
those of Anatolia, the balance of power has but * remote in- 
fluence and an imperfect control. General Monteith’s work 
furnishes us with a curious and instructive narrative of the 
aggressions of Russia upon her Asiatic neighbours from the 
first expedition of Peter the Great across the Caspian to tlie 
last campaigns of Prince Paskiewitsch, including the, annexation 
of Georgia and the long series* of hostilities on the Persian 
border. Before the commencement of the present war Russia had 
incorporated in her vast empire many of the most commanding 
positions in this territory. She had studded the Eastern coaiijl;. 
of the Euxine with her forts; she had crossed the Caucasus 
with her military roads; she had established a monopoly of 
water communication and naval power on the Caspian; and 
the Pashaliks of Trebizond, Kars, and Erzeroum seemed to 
attract rather than to repel her progress to the heart of the 
empire. For it must not be forgotten that even in Asia Minor 
a large Christian population asjures for the day of deliverance 
from the Moslem yoke and for an equality of rights' with the 
Mussulman subjects of the Porte. early as 171J) the 
Christian princes of Imeretia, Mingrelia, Eartalinia, and Guriel, 
provinces which once . formed part of 'the ancient kingdom of 
Georgia, subsequently overrun by the Turks, invited tlie pro- 
tection of the Empress Catharine, and welcomed the advance of 
a General Totleben.of that day at the head of 40,000 Russian 
troops* Prince Paskiewitsch learned with surprise, in 1828, 
that nearly four millions of Asiatic Christians were watching 
the progress of the Russian armies. It is not impossible that 
even now one of the objects of Russia is to kindle an insurrec- 
tion in these provinces ; and in defending these important terri- 
tories, the Porte can neither rely on the strength of its military 
positions nor on the fidelity of the population. 

The works of General tlschakoff and M. Fopton, which we 
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have placed at the head of this article, euppl/UB with abundant 
and authentic materials as to the military topography of these 
countries, and the strategical system which Prince Pasf 
kiewitsch devised with consummate ability f(9r the conduct 
of the war in Asia in 1828-29. These are, in fact, the 
authorities which can alone guide us to a correct opinion 
on the hostilities again directed by the Russians against the 
same points of the Turkish frontier. The publications relating 
to the present war in Asia are incomplete and incorrect, and 
the enterprise of British journalism has not succeeded in sup- 
plying us with accurate information from the army of Anatolia. 
Indeed for many months past the communications with the 
headquarters of the army at Kars were so insecure that 'it 
has been difficult to transmit full official information. But 
It will bo found that the narrative of the Russian campaign 
of 1828-29, compiled and published by men who played 
a considerable part in those operations, and who still figure 
in the staff of the Russian army and of Russian diplomacy, 
throws considerable light on the present state of affairs in Asia. 
General Mouravieff has adhered with extreme precision to the 
system of operations successfully pursued by his predecessor 
and master in the last war ; the changes (if any) which have 
taken place must be sought in the improved condition of the 
Turkish forces, and in the superior skill and energy of their 
allies, which has, under the most discouraging circumstances, 
sustained their weakness and prolonged their resistance. We ^ 
Ciali therefore follow General Uschakoff’s narrative of the 
events of 1828. 

On the Russian side, the strategical objects of the war were 
twofold : first, to create a diversion in favour of the army opera- 
ting ori the Danube ; and secondly, by the possession of Kars 
and Akhaltsik, with Poti and Anapa on the Black Sea, to 
consolidate the possessions of Russia beyond the Caucasus, and 
to establish a more secure and enlarged basis for future opera- 
tions against both Turkey and Persia.’ On the side of Turkey, 
Halyb Pasha, formerly ambassador at the court of Napoleon, 
was made Seraskier with the resources of eleven pashalics to 
draw upon, and the fighting general under 1pm was Kiossa Mo- 
hammed Pasha, who had distinguished himself by hia bravery 
in the wars with France and Russia and the revolts of the 
Servians and .Greeks. Throughout the contest the Turks 
had a great superiority of numbers in the field. After 
leaving a sufficient number of troops to guard the Persiaa 
frontier and the Circassian provinces, the Russian forces 
disposable for active warfare in Asia Minor amounted to only 
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fifteen battalions of. infantry, eight squadrons of regular 
cavalry, six pmlks of Cossacks, and seventy-eight guns, — in 
all, about 12,000 men. For these troops three distinct lines 
of operation were open. That on the fiusaian right by the 
sea-coast might certainly have effected the capture of Batoum ; 
but the deadly fevers of those Caucasian valleys threatened 
losses which the accomplishment of this object could not com- 
pensate. On the extreme left, the region of the Ararat was 
mountainous, inaccessible, and incapable of affording depdts' for 
the provisions and stores of the principal army. The central line 
bas^ on Tifiis,’ with Gumrlfor an immediate starting point, and 
Kars, and ultimately Erzeroum, as points of attainment, was 
deemed in all respects the most eligible. 

Within the Russian territory, Gumri, the frontier fortress, was 
the rendezvous of the army of Paskiewitsch, and it has since ac- 
quired, under the name of Alexandropol, far greater military 
importance than it then possessed, being now a first-class mili- 
tary station, within twenty-five miles of the ancient towers and 
modern tabias of Kars. Derbend and Baku were the ports 
of the Caspian through which the communications were main- 
tained with Astrachan and the Volga, where Russia is even 
now straining every nerve to create more ample means of steam 
transport, and to provide againe^ the possible contingency of the 
closing of the pass of Dariel. Tiflis w’^as then as now the Inter- 
mediate depdt, the arsenal and hiboratory as well as tlie civil 
capital of the Transcaucasian regions, which we described after 
^ Baron Haxthausen in some detail in our last Number.- # 

On the 12th of June, 1828, the concentration of all arms 
took place at Gumri, comprising 12,000 men and seventy guns, 
including twelve battering cannon. The usually lai^e transport 
service of the Russian army amounted to nearly two thousand 
waggons, with about that number of pack-horses in addition. 
Like all prudent commanders, Prince Paskiewitsch had a con- 
stant eye to efiBcient transport, and maintained this difficult 
service less by requisitions than by wise and provident libera- 
lity to peasants and contractors. His marching order was also 
an improvement on former Russism methods. His baggage was 
always well secured in the heart of his army, and tlie advanced 
guard contracted so as to avoid the sudden attacks of large masses 
of Turkish cavalry, and supported by the bulk of his troops. 

On the 14th the frontier was crossed, and while the biwc 
but unready Kiossa Mohammed Pasha was still behind the Sa- 
ganluk range, collecting provisions and men for the approaching 
campaign, Paskiewitsch marched boldly forward, and sat down 
before the fortress of Kars. 
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General Usohakoff’B description of the imlitary position of 
Kars has derived so great an interest from recent events, that we 
do not scruple to quote the passage. 

‘ Already for some centuries bofoie the birth of Christ, Kars was 
the capital of the Greater Armenia^ and Was renowned for the beauty 
of its climate and the wealth of its inhabitants. The Turks laid the 
foundations of the present fortress, which was built by Sultan 
Amurath III. in 1686, and was preferred to all the other fortifications 
of AiSia. 

^ The place lies in a loop formed by {he right bank of the Kars- 
Tchai ; it is surrounded by double walls, and contains two citadels, 
one \vithin the other, and some outworks. At the commencement of 
the war (of 1828), the principal suburb, called OrtaKapi, and another 
entrenched work on the shore of the rivsr, were most strongly forti- 
fied. The fortress itself is very extensive, and includes the greater 
part of the dwellings. The north side, which lies on the edge of the 
clift', is nearly 400 sagenes long ; the two other sides complete the 
form of an irregular polygon, whose whole circumference is about 
696 sagenes. The walls of the fortress and the citadel are built of 
very hard rough limestone, being in height from 2 to 4 sagenes, and 
in thickness from 3 to 5 English feet. The citadel, called Naryn-caleh, 
stands on the summit of tlie hill, and is incontestably the strongest 
point both from its natural position, and the works which surround it. 
The lofty eminence of Kara Dagh, which commands the fortress and 
the neighbouring country, was also fortified- Six hundred sagenes 
from the north bastion, the Pasha of Kars had caused a four-cornered 
14*gun buttery to be erected on a steep promontory, which was con- 
nected with the ditches and glacis of the town by a curtain of 
^’uoden palisades. Other small detached works with rifle-pits we^ 
thrown out to protect the liouses on the heights beyond the river; 
nearer these were regular lines to^ protect the riflemen. The 
old castle of Temir Pasha, which gives its name to one portion of 
tlic town, "was the main point of defence of the works lying 
beyond the river. Flanked at. the four corners by massive towers, 
this castle commanded not only the suburbs, but the south side of the 
fortress. Kars, the protectress of the fertile province of the same 
name, is likewise tl)C bulwari^ of Eczeroum- The renowned Nadir 
Shah, who, on the 3rd June, 1735» annihilated a Turkish army of 
100,000 men beneath its walls, in vain employed all his resources fo 
reduce the fortress. On the heights before the town the lines are 
still to be seen which covered the Persian army of 90,000 men fof 
four months, under the command of that prince known throughout 
the East for his victories; Many other attempts to reduce the 
fortress have failed in* like matmer,-— amongst otWs the attack of 
the Russian wrmy in 1806. The corps of Mtyor-General Neswateff 
bad already got possession of the suburbs of Kars, when it was com- 
pelled to raise the siege, after a short blockade. The fo^es at the 
disposal of this officer were not considerable, but the result of this 
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event vves to oonfirqi the Turks in their opinion that Kars was im* 

pregnable.’ {Vsehakoff, voL i. p. 190-4.) * 

• 

The heights *o{ Kitchik-kev gave Pnskiewitsch a birdVeye 
view of the ba^n of Kars, and he rejected the usual opinion 
that an attack on the Karadagh.was likely to^be successful. An 
attack from the south-western side, on the contrary, had the ad- 
vantage of cutting off the connexion with Erzeroum, while his 
camp was near the running water. But in order to attain this 
object, it was requisite to delSle along the plain of Kars, 
between tAie town and theliills, a difficult operation' in the face 
of a numerous cavalry, which the Turks possessed. General 
Paskiewitsch, therefore, oh the first attack ordered General 
Serghieff to cover his r^ht, and then to make a feigned 
retreat. The Turks, elated with thig apparent success, were 
hastily following it up, when General Mouravieff (the same 
officer who commanded in chief at the siege of Ears twenly- 
seven years later) suddenly broke in upon the left of the dis- 
ordered pursuers, and secured the undisturbed completion of the 
movement to the destined position. 

With the quick glance of military genius, Paskiewitsch 
had seen that the key of the southern suburb he was to attack 
was the high ground on the other side of the river, which had 
been entrenched by the Turks, hut a height having been neg- 
lected, Paskiewitsch seized it in order to become master of 
this side, and then resolved to carry the entrenched camp. On 

23rd of June the Russians made the attack, and the first 

.set was successful ; but at the cemetery every inch of ground^ 
was contested, the Turks pointing their rifles from behind every 
gravestone, and the Russian^ advancing with the bayonet, until 
die fire of their adversaries compelled them to retreat. Strong 
supports, hoivever, coming up, the Russians carried the 

^ 

♦ We recominend, to the inspedion of our readers the plan of 
Kars aiid its environs on the scale of 700 feet to an inch which has 
just been prepared by Colonel Jervis, director of the military topo- 
graphical and statisticakdepartmont of the War Office. This plan 
is based on Usebakotfs purvey, but all the new forts, lines, 

and batteries from^tha drawings cf ^^onels Williams and Lake. 
In military history description, Well as in actual warfare, all 
is darkness without 'accurate maps ai^j^lans, and the public owes a 
debt of gratitude to lior4 i^unmilre for having established this de- 
partment of military topography, t^ose productions are accessible at 
a moderate price through the retail inap-sellers. A rough but clear 
sketch map of the theatre of war in Asia is annexed to the second 
edi^^ of Mr. Oliphant'spamphlct. 
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entrenched camp, and the Turks were driven across the river 
into the main town of Kars« ^ 

Paskiewitsch being thus at ease on his left, was enabled to erect 
batteries on the high ground overlooking the western front of 
the suburb, whilst the south was approached from the plain by 
the usual parallels. In a very short time, the houses being 
shelled and burned down, and a breach made practicable, 
the suburbs fell into the hands of the Bussians. The inner 
town, full of confusion from the fugitives, had now its walls 
battered, both from the river and the snburt, so that the com- 
inander, Emin Pasha, was compelled to shut himself up in the 
citadel. In anxious expectation of the relieving army of 
Kiossa Mnhommed Pasha on its wajr from Erzeroum, Emin 
professed a wish to . capitulate, but asked two days for con- 
sideration ; Paskiewitsch answered, that he gave him an hour 
to choose between surrender and grace, or resistance and 
j>utting to the sword. The troops learning this, compelled the 
Turkish commander to surrender at discretion, and on the 
morning of the 24th the Russian flag waved on the citadel 
that had resisted all tlie efforts of Nadir Shah. Thus after a 
three days’ siege, Kars, with 129 cannon, 33 standards, and 
large stores, fell into the hands of the invader, witli a loss of, 
less than 500 Russians hors de combat Such were the results 
of the judgment and promptitude of action shown by Paskie- 
witsch on that occjasion. Kiossa had announced to the commander 
of Kars, that he would relieve him on the 2'3rd. He kept his 
word, hut learned that the place had that day fallen, and was ^ 
compelled to retrace his steps. To the astonishment and dis- 
couragement of the Turks, Paskiewitsch thus gained a firm foot- 
ing within the Turkish frontier, at the very outset of the war. 
On those w'ostern heights which have recently been fortified by 
the science of Williams and LakC;, and defended by the courage 
of Kmcty, Paskiewitsch fouud the key of Asiatic Turkey, 
where Uciicral Mouravieff hs^^been compelled to carry on for- 
many months an arduous, exhausting siege, which left him no 
hope but the ultimate reduction of the place by famine. 

Three roads now lay open to the Russian commander, — those 
of Erzeroum, Ardaglian, a^d Akfialfcalaki. The first appeared 
too bold a venture, for in tmt^dlrectipp was Kiossa Mahommed 
Pasha, who had reinforced liis, army by the remains of the gar- 
rison of Kars. Ardaghan was aho too retnote from the reserves, 
and the Russian army ran the risk of being cut off by a bold 
march of Kiossa. But Akhalkalaki was close to the Russian 
towns of Gumri and Tiflis, and if taken widened the basis of 
operations. Paskiewitsch, therefore, made a feint in the direction 
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of Erzeroum, xrhibJi Strove Kiossa Mahommcd back to tbc lofty 
Sagbanluk mountains separating the basin of Kars from that of 
EzzCrouiu, vbfio .the ^Russian army crossed ttndisturbed the 
Tcliildir range towards Akhalkal^;- /’ 

In these Asiatic cohtcsts bet)ii«ep‘ the. discipTiifed armies 
of Biissia and the sefni-liarbaTOas'. forces of the Ottoman 
Empire, we are perpettnily mo^Cd^^at, al^ongh there is on 
the one hand ao immei^e sap^oBty of military science, and 
in the lii^hw ranks of tW ^^nrk&h armies on. nnparalleled 
sottount of Ignorance and c^^ption^ yet Bmongst. the Tniki^ 
soldi^y traces’ of their ^ei^t hardihood and spirit still 
survive, and only reqjBir^’tO’'be led with ability to vindicate 
their independence id arms. Thus, when Paskiewitsch, after the 
fall of KaH addheesed a summons to' -mrrender to the garrison 
of Akhalkahik^they lephed: 

* We are not men of Kars and of Etivan, but of Akhalktsik. 

* We have sent oar wives, onr childreii, and onr property away. 

‘ N^ever will we yield without a stttig^. The proverb goes that 

* one matt of Kars is worth three orErtvan and one of Akhal> 

* kalaki worth- two of Kars.’ ^Vtchakofft vnl* n pi 230.) 

The h^^ht on which Akhalkakkl stands is a promontory 
formed by the junction of the Ghendara and Taparawan rivers. 
The fortress. was of quadrangular form, hut overlooked by the 
hills on the other side of the water. - To correct this defect 
half of the bonses had been broken up to form an inner line of- 
bloak-hdases ; but no attempt had becii made to fortify 
the heights heyemd fte Ghendara. The Enssian general found 
^in them secure add iionvenient positions for attack on the very 
points which shonld have beOn converted into the outworks of 
the citadel;' In a si^lc night the batteries'werr complete, and 
in the qiotdteg the !!rarks saw themselves Overlooked, and so 


Koran, v^th which the faithful prepared their souls for the hour 
of battle.' , The fortress tqiened its&o with spirit, but produced 
littles ef^t on ^ ear^woiks of the Bussians. Far different 
waS'^thp'Masdiidi^ the minaret into atoms, 

siieiiee^ dnd drove the gnrtison first into 

thfe, casetb4ike^;1^!i£^ the oihm'^^df the fortress ; where 
Melng nAjh^ ‘o|^')iiiv^^-^ndti^8nd'i;erelved not' to treat or 
Wrendhr^ oahy W down vvith ropes 

front tl^e het|^‘ .*''B%hanl£r^^|^er^ed in the assanlt that iol> 
lowp^and wnwff^effect OT blow was so grtsai that the 
&|m|piable j^oet*^TteiT#f^',iiioine'iD3(n oC 
SpCSetii gnnn suki^dhred w iiim^ vwftiiikiidk ' ’ 

#derii^ the capture of 



‘ . Cat^^ 

Jlkhalteik adxt prosented itself to tbe Suasian p;cneni1, tvho 
had certain intelligence that Kiossa Hohammed Pasha was on 
the inardi tMther from Ardaghan,, with a relieving army. No 
time was therefore. lost in the diffiralt mountaii march thither: 
the pioneers .ahead clearing. obstruoliQnB,. and bridging mines; 
200 men were^ sometimes emjdoiyed' to drag' up a single gun, 
or whole fic trees eat down to insure, the st^P descent against 
fatal slips, . Akbalt^ is ntuat^ oh the nprthe™ bank of the 
Poskow rirer, a small tributary of the Koi^,', whose waters ulti- 
. mately find their way to' the C^piatn S^e'townis divided into 
three parts by two ihrines' ; the centre Wag inhabited by Mos- 
lems, and the two oriters by Armeniam and Jewsi < The whole 
enceinte was palisaded... The central fortress hodiMlid walls, and 
the citadel n^ost massiveitowers. Being situated ^ the spurs of 
the range to the north of the river, two heights, the ^kdiia Dagh 
to the west, and Toushan Tapa to the east,'ecwniandcd. the 
position to a. considerable extent. The streitgrii.t^ the place 
was certainly not in the scientific character of its fortifications, 
but in the warlike character of its inhabitants. .It was one of 
thu.«c half-robber, half-janissary nests, where thp government 
of the Sultan was quite nominal; and to add to the .difficulty 
arising from the usually obstinate defence of Tfuks behind 
walls, Kiossa.Mahommed Pasha was encamped on the heights to 
the north of the town. 

, It was at- two o'clock on the dth of August that f he Russian 
army, sufi'ering from excessive heat,, approached Akhaltsik; 
their oolumns halted, piled arms, and took a couple of honrs’ 
rest. Paskiewitsch having here peremved tfae hill of Tausbaii 
Tapa to be tlie key of the place, at four o'clock suddenly 
sent, on his main body, 8uj^rted.by guns, and eov^ed 

by Cossacks and rifles, which fewoed possession of the high 
ground to the east of the town. These hrigfate be at once en- 
trenched ; for .tlm siege of a place undertaken in ri>e immediate 
presence of a relieving army, is one of tiw most difficult 
operations of warfare. Having protected himself, fnega a coup 
de main, the newt question was whiM^ to priweeute the 'siege, 
or storm the entrepphed <»mp of Ek^sa.. T^la^r.proposiriqn 
seemed the more . learil^ j and.liavh^ oaUed a ^pncil .of 
be laid b^ore^it hU pj|an for ^fol^ieot} which 'w^.tp ihakb a 
detour to the northward ‘hr- the nigH-rime-Vto., Ctwto by the ^ 
bock of the, comp, so aa^not<;!^lMiie ^<gou of tl^*Tottre88 
in the.flank, and if possible to oe^xoy fte i%:lierinj^ariny.,i nkl 

f st possession of the h<gh groi;9d^aire^ b^pQrito /A£Su^^ 
his bold and ingenious plan was un«umouuy,approv^ «£ bj 
the council, and in order the better to ideemve tM Tdrks,'the 
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siege batteries were proceeded with in the most osteusible 
manner. 

^he services pf a Turkish traitor named Muta Bey were se- 
cured as guide f4r this delicate operation ; and at two o’clock A. M., 
on the t)th.of August, a force of nearly 7000 men and twenty- 
£ve . guns set itself in motion on tlie circuitous route ; but to 
keep a body of men together on a silent night-march is always 
difficult ; and from delays in crossing the petty ravines, the 
sun rose wdien the Kussians .were still at some distance from the 
Turkish camp. To recede would have been ruinous, for even 
if successful in effecting a retreat in presence of the enemy, the 
plmi of tbc Kussians would have been revealed. Kesolving to 
£ght it out, Paskiewitsch caused the heights in his immediate 
neighbourhood to he crowned with tlie light troops and field 
pieces ; and his main body, which still occu{)ied a ravine hidden 
from the Turks, was ordered to climb a height immediately 
opposite the palisades of Akhaltsik. The Turks, now made fully 
aware of the formidable nature of the movement, attacked his left 
wing with ail their force, in order to cut him ofl^’ from the camp ; 
but masters of defensible ground, the Russians stood firm, and 
with their artillery raked Turkisii camp until the intense heat 
suspended the fight At two o'clock r. u. the renewal of the en- 
gagement commenced ; partially at first, but with greater anima- 
tion as the heat diminished. The camp leaning on the fortress 
formed the strength of the Turkish position, Paskiewitsclj caused 
his cavalry to maumuvTC on his right. The Turks, afraid of being 
out-fianked, swallow’cd the bait, and moving their masses to the 
left, to counteract the ai)parent danger, weakened the centre. 
Paskiewitsch felt this to be the decisive jnoment ; he attacked 
with all the troops he could muster, forced the entrenched camp, 
and drove the confused and routed Turks back into the 
palisaded enceinte, while the Russian cavalry on his, extreme 
right, turning a' demonstration into a real attack, made terrible 
havoc in the Turkish ranks. To rally was hopeless. Kiossa, 
wounded, ^nght refuge in the fortress, and so great was the 
panic, that Cossacks had only to show themselves in the other 
minor camps to produce immediate dispersion. 

The Russian victoiy on the 9th of August thus accompll-'^hed 
the double object which JPaskiewitsch bad promised to himself — 
the destruction of the relieving army, and the occupation of the 
most ftivourahle position for the erection of batteries for the 
^i^uction of Akhaltsik itself. From the 9th to the 15th of 
August the shot and shell told terribly on the place, and a 
brewing ^battery beared away the palisades of the outer en- 
ceinte. On the afternoon of the latter day, the Russian troops 
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received their instructions to storm. The tnotivc of Faskie- 
witsch for the choice of this hour was, that as -similar assaults 
usually take place in the night, or at early dlwn, the Turks 
were always prepared and manned the- walls at that hour, 
whereas during the day they indulged in sleep so as' to be on 
the alert after dark ; at the same time, in the event of an un- 
successful assault, the fall of night would cover the Russian 
reserves. 

At three o’clock the superior officers and the battery com- 
mandants went to the quarters of the Russian general to re- 
ceive his last orders : within an hour the troojis took their ap- 
pointed places; Paskiewitsch stationed himself at the great 
battery on the northern height, so as to overlook all the opera- 
tions from a commanding and central position. At four 
o’clock a brisk cannonade was opened from all the Russian 
batteries. Colonel Borodin flew’ to the breach, forced himself 
into the bastion with the Shirwan regiment, cut down the 
Turkish artillerymen and made himself master of three guns. 
This first success justified the plan of Paskiewitsch, for the 
Turks showed themselves quite unprepared; but no sooner 
were they awakened to the danger, than they poured in masses 
to the de fence ; the Russians gained the Catholic churchyard, 
but an advance of sixty yards had cost ten officers, and as they 
went forward into the town the defence became still more ob- 
stinate. Sabre in hand, the Turks rushed up to the Russian 
ranks, which were disordered in the onward movement, and even 
the women of the quarter fought undismayed by the side of 
their fathers, their husbands, and their sons. The reserves were 
sent on, and the palisades being laid flat by the pioneers, who 
lost many men in the operation, they fonned a bridge over the 
ditch, across which light Russian artillery was taken with all 
speed, but every house was defended, and there were no wide 
streets or open places where lines could be properly deployed. 
At j^ven in the evening, after three hours’ hard fighting, this 
terrible assault was still undecided ; but several houses having 
been set on fire by grenades, %vhich produced great confusion, 
the Russians profited by the accident, and the quarter on 
that side of the town it became literally too hot for the 
defenders. It was by the blaze of whole streets that the 
struggle now continued during the night, and when the morning 
sun gilded the clouds of smoke that rose from the ravines of 
Akhaltsik as from tlie crater of a volcano, groups of aged Arme- 
nians, with women and children, lieaded by the clergy with cross 
in hand, and mingled with unveiled Turkish women, streamed 
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in terror to the Ktfssian lines. Tlic garrison took refuge in the 
citadel, but Paiiewitsch, having no men to spare, agreed to a 
capitulation, bjiwhich they were allowed to march out with 
arms and baggage, the material of war remaining in the hands 
of the Eussiaiis. 

Thus fell the hatlghty Akhaltsik, Paskiewitsch entering with 
his staff, while the Turks, with many tears at the sight of their 
roofless dwellings and forlorn familes, slowly withdrew. De- 
struction wtis visible on all sides. The guns on the walls lay 
burst or dismounted amid balls of all calibres. The grent well 
of the citadel, with a treble roof of solid beams, was shattered by 
a shell ; and piles, of dead bodies encumbered the streets. Of 
400 artillerymen only fifty remained, and above 100 janissaries 
were killed or wounded to the last man. 

Atshkur and Ardaghan were the immediate fruits of the fall 
of Akhaltsik; these places surrendered at once; and the wbole 
centre of the Turkish line of country being broken through, 
the extreme right and left also fell. Bayazeed was occupied, 
thus cutting oft* the commercial connexion withPprsia. Toprah- 
kalah followed, on the 14th of 1Se[)tember ; and on the Kussian 
right Guriel, overlooking the Black Sea, was effectually occupied 
by General Hesse. 

Thus ended in 1828 the campaign of General Paskiewitsch 
who had accomplished all that he had planned; that is to 
say, he had got possession of a line of advanced posts, with 
a territory geographically complete within Itself, and offering 
a formidable basi^ for future operations. With 12,000 men, 
of whom not above a fourth had fallen, l)c bad, by a series of 
varied and rapid operations, conquered three pashalics, with six 
fortified places mounting 313 guns; 8000 jraoners, and 195 
standards had also fallen into his hands. The balance-sheet 
was indeed a different one from that of the grand army of the 
Danube, which had been compelled to recross that stream, and 
bad failed in the principal sieges undertaken by the Kussian 
engineers in Europe in the same year. 

The Kussian commander passed the winter in Tiftis, revolving 
vast plans for the coming campaign. Being informed of the Em- 
peror’s intention to strengthen the Caucasian army with 20,000 
men, he designed tq ^ke himself master of Erzeroum early in 
the spring, and there to wait the intended reinforcements ; and 
to stir up the Kurds against the Porte, an operation that has since 
been attempted with no inconsiderable success. Thence marching 
on Sivas and Tokat he meant to cut off the connexion betiveen 
Q^stantine^le and Bagdad, vi^iulst the pasha of Mesopotamia 
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was to be incited to set the Porte at defiance — an attitude 
which, apart from all Kussian instigation, the governors of this 
remote and isolated province arc only too oflen disposed to 
assume. The treaty of Adrianoplc prevented fthe latter part 
of this plan from being executed, but it is not uninteresting to 
know what might have been attempted in Asia, had the Porte 
been compelled to deal single-handed with fiussia after the 
Menschikoff mission. The actual invasion of India may be a 
chimera, not so the conversion of the satraps of Turkey and 
Persia into satellites of the Czar. It is not generally known 
that at the very outset of the present war, before the Western 
Powers had declared themselves as active belligerents, Prince 
Woronzow urged upon the cabinet of St. Petersburg the policy 
of an immediate juarch ui)on Erzeroum, for the purpose of accom- 
pHshing the grand scheme of operations framed but left unfinish- 
ed by Prince Paskiewitsch in 1829. The Emperor Nicholas 
declined however, at that time, to act on this suggestion. The 
influence of Russia in A na Minor 1ms always been assisted by 
the venality and jealousies of the local Turkish authorities ; in 
pursuance of tfcis policy of division, the pasha of Mush was in- 
duced in 1828 to turn traitor. Ilis country is chiefly inhabited 
by Kurds, and in.^^tead of furnishing 12,000 men to the Porte, 
which lie was bound to do, he entered into a secret arrangement* 
with Russia to hold back. Thus the Porte, not only lost a 
valualile contingent, and had its line of defences broken, but 
this circumstance disengaged a great part of the Russian left 
wing. Nevertheless the Porte pushed forward its preparations 
in the most determined maimer. With raw recruits and the 
reorganised remnant of the arinv, the Turkish forces in this 
part of Asia again amounted in 1829 to nearly 80,000 com- 
batants, with sixty -six guns, under the command of Saleh Pasha 
Seraskier, in place of llalyb Pasha, dismissed in consequence 
of the failure of the previous campaign. 

As Akhaltsik, although geographically contiguous to the 
Russian territory, was nevertheless garrisoned by few troops, 
and communicated with Georgia only by bad roads, Saleh 
Paalia formed the bold project of cutting it olF in the middle of 
the winter, with the assistance of Ahmed Bey, prince of the 
Adjars, who had 30,000 fighting men in his territory, and was 
styled Pasha of Achaltzik. Prince Bebutoff, who commanded 
the place, had, on the intelligence of Ahmed Bey’s irruption, 
withdrawn himself within the citadel, with 700 Chiistian fami*^ 
lies. Ahmed Bey attempted the assault by escalade, which, how- 
ever did not succeed, notwithstanding the extraordinary bravery 
oT the assailants, and the fortress was soon afterwards relieved 
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hf 9k i^pid and akUlill inarch: of general Burtzoff. Bebutoff 
iseuing from tbe attoi^ked and dispersed the demoralised 

rear-guard of union of the relieving corps 

of Burtzoff terminated this operation, 

ai^ compelled AmofA to mase a precipitate retreat Su- 
perior to inipfa^dioal strength and instinctive 

eoamg«^:^3&9^k^^populati<mf s^ not only to the able 

oaip^gn by a master hand, but on 
&eir ;0^ |bey auf&red grievous defeats from the want of 
tbe m^t oiivloviaolfments of the art of war. Kars fell for want 
of tM^lyTelinf; Akhaltsik, which might have been retaken, 
was effectually relieved by the superior activity of the Bussians. 
'fet although the operations of the Transcaucasian army in 
dfi54 and lSd5 liave shown little of the genius of a Paskie- 
witseh, many of the very same faults and shortcomings have 
been exhibited on the side of the Anatolian commanders. 

The Turks having failed in the attempt to recapture Ak- 
haltsik, were concentrated, to the number of 50,000 men, under 
the Seraskier at Hassan Knleh, while their advanced guard 
was strongly posted on the SagUanluk, a ran^ of mountains 
which intervenes between Kars and Erzeroum. Differences 
with Persia, into which it is not necessary to eater, detained 
Paskiewitsch in Tiflis until ^ate in spring. The season was 
still cold and unfriendly in those elevated regions, the tops, 
even of the moderately high lulls, were covered with snow, 
the spring grass came slowly out, while rain and hail rendered 
extremely difficult the march of the troops to Ardaghan, which 
was selected by Paskiewitsch as the immediate basis of his 
next operations. Fully informed by spies of the dislocation 
of the Turkish troops, the penetration of the Russian general 
enabled him to anticipate the designs of his antagonists. 

After some suepessful preliminary operations, iij^ which 
generals Mouravieff and Burtzoff distinguisiied themselves, 
the concentration of all the corps was accomplished at Kotanly, 
on the road from Kars to Erzeroum, on the 9th of June, and 
the army mustered 18,000 men with 70 guns. Two roads lead 
over the Saghanluk range and meet again on the other side, 
at a stone bridge over the Araxes at Korpikioy. The one to 
the left is by MiUi-Duz, that to the right (projceeding from 
Kars in the dii^tioii of Erzeroum) goes by Kainly and Zevinn. 
On this latter road the Saghanluk chain is so high that snow 
lies on the ground until far on in the summer. Thick wood 
covers the slopes for many miles, and .gullies intersecting the 
mountains \n all directions facilitate defence. The Seraskier 
Saleh Pasha posted his resolute Ueutenant, HakI Pasha, on the 
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Milli-Duz pass, in order to entice PaakiewHsclUd engage 
in the intricacies of the monntaiii waa mov^ 

on to occupy the Zevinn pass (on tjie mA Brnmn 

right), with a force of 30,W0 aiclo^e 

the Kussians. ' ' ^ ^ / 

Haki Pasha, with 20,000 men, 
entrenched his camp at HiHi^Dcz 09 
the pass; while on his left he kepi; np; 
the other road by light trbops, intending 
on his left flank should he attack the S<^kfe)t^;ai ,^lnn, 
or to cause his coadjutor to advance on his right flat^k^shoidd 
he himself be attacked at Milli-Duz. With his front leanjing 
on the abrupt banks of the Khani-Su, two other Bided of hie 
camp were bounded by steep rocky and woody slopes^ while 
his position was accessible only on the aoutb across, a con* 
tinuation of the naked plateau upon which his camp was 
posted. This strong natural position was strengthened more- 
over, with earth batteries and trenches. 

But the othpr pass of Zevinn was not yet crowned by the 
army of Saleh Pasha, who was advancing from Hassan Kaleh ; 
and the observations of a Kussian officer who had been sent 
to Erzeroum in 1827 having made Paskievitsch acquainted 
with the localities, he became convinced that his object 
ought to be to separate the two armies of Haki and Saleh by 
anticipating the latter in his occupation of the Zevinn pass, 
so as to be able, if possible, to take the entrenched camp 
of Milli-Duz from the inner side with its accessible plateau. 

In order to deceive the Turks as to his plans, Paskiewitsch 
moved ostensibly on the approach to Milli-Duz, which led 
Haki Pasha to prepare for a serious attack on his front, while 
the other road of Zevinn was neglected by the tardy Seraskier 
and the preoccupied Haki. Paskiewitsch then divided his 
army into two columns : one, composed of 3000 men under 
the orders of General Burtzoff, was to barricade itself at the 
bottom of the valley opposite the entrenched camp of Milli- 
Duz, 80 as to protect the baggage and provisions, and 
execute a false attack against the entrenched camp, while 
the other, amounting to 14,000 men and 50 guns under the 
orders of Paskiewitsch himself^ was destined to. march on the 
Zevinn road. In order to mask this motrement Burtzoff 
deployed his troops on the brows of hills beyond the valley 
through which the main army defiled to the right. Thus the 
general in chief made all speed towards the pass of Zevinn 
while the Turks had their attention occupied witli the 
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manoeuvres of General Burtzoff, who at n^ht&ll made a great 
display of fires as if all the army were there. 

Favoured % the night, the plans of Paskie^tsch entirely 
succeeded, llie Turks at MUli-Duz found all their outposts 
driven in by Cossacks and were occupied until daylight with 
the manoeuvres of Karpoff, the commander of Burtzoffs cavalry. 
At eight o’clock in the morning the Turkish fire suddenly 
ceased, and they withdrew themselves into their entrenched 
camp, astonished to receive the intelligence that the main body 
of the Bussians could menace iJieir left flank and was now 
within the Saghaoluk. In the silence of the night Paskiewitsch, 
regardless of the fiitiguing effort, had marched to the pass of 
Zevinn, and was thus a cheval on this lofty mountain range, 
while the Seraskier was still on the march from Ilassan Kaleh. 

Advauciug to ICainly in the interval open between the two 
pashas he compelled them to remain divided, and, master of the 
interior line, could bear liis masses against the Seraskier or 
against the fortified camp of Milli-Duz. We must refer the 
reader to Uschakoff for the details of the battle of Kainly, 
which, like some others, may be called a battle of ^ shoe soles.’ 
The victory was organised with the pins on the map, and lay 
more in this bold and ingenious march than in the powder and 
shot expended. The rout of the Seraskier was complete. 
Twelve pieces of cannon were taken by the Russians, the 
Turldsh army was destroyed or dispersed, all the baggage and 
provisions fell into Russian hands, and the Seraskier was only 
saved from capture by the flcctness of his horse. 

Few of the ablest operations of Avar show combination more 
skilful, manipulation more ingenious, with a more prompt solution, 
than those we have here delineated. In two days Paskiewitsch 
passed the Saghauluk, dispersed the grand army of the Seraskier, 
and opened to himself the undisputed way to the attsipk of the 
fortified camp at Milli-Duz, from the inner and accessible 
plateau ; thus offering that union of the large views of the stra* 
tegist with the technical ability of the tactician which forms 
the perfect theoretical and practical commander. We have 
entered somewhat minutely into these details, because they 
describe with precision the movement General Mouravieff 
would be called upon to make riiould he hereafter i^tempt to 
advance from "Kars on Erzeroum. 

The camp of MiUi-Duz, as we have seen, was unidtackable 
from the Elm side, in consequence of the precipices with which 

was bounded ; but the possession of the interior line enabled 
Paskiewitsch entirely tO' cut off the camBotunications of Ilaki 
Fariia, who in fact was in uncertainty as to the fate of the 
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Seraskler. The Bussian commander learned iritis when be was 
in sight of the place, and having before his eyes preparations 
for a vigorous defence, one of his Turkish prisone^ was allowed 
to escape, who 6f course related the destruction Jf the army of 
the Seraskier and destroyed the morale of the Turkish camp* 
The attack was opened by a vigorous fire of all the Bussian 
artillery, which was at first replied to with some spirit, but at 
the storming of the entrenchments the efforts of the demora- 
lised Turks, being directed rather to escape than to make good 
the position, the camp, artillery, and stores were all captured, 
Haki Pasha himself being made prisoner. 

The result of this final disaster was the .fall of Erzeroum, 
the arsenal of this part of Asia, without even the semblance of 
systematic resistance. The iaiiaticism and anarchy of the 
remains of the Turkish armies only precipitated the surrender 
of the jdace, and the capture of the Seraskier himself. 

Here the decisive campaigns of the Busslans in Asia Minor 
virtually terminated, and the o])erations sink into the desultory 
warfare of those who, like Goldsmith’s curate, even when 
vanquished would argue still. These brave mountain popula- 
tions persisted in ignoring their defeat as long as a burgh 
could mount a few rusty antiquated guns on a still more anti- 
quated keep, or beset a defile with free rifies. Isolated coups de 
main against outlying parties of the army of Paskicwitsch were 
easy, but wherever he brought his central force to bear, resist- 
ance disappeared. No main Turkisli army continued to keep 
the field; the difficulty he had to contend against was a too 
great extension and dispersion of his small force over a moun- 
tainous country, deficient in good roads and available resources. 
This state of things was terminated by the treaty of Adrianople, 
and the fairly earned baton of Field Marshal was placed in the 
hands of this eminent and successful commander. These de- 
tailsMerive their chief interest at this moment from the ana- 
logy they present to tlie operations in which the same an^tago- 
nists have been engaged on the same spot during the present 
war, to which we shall now proceed to turn our attention. 

Actual hostilities were not commenced on the Busso* 
Turkish frontier in Asia until late in the autumn of 1853. 
According to all appearance the intention of ihe Emperor 
Nicholas was to remain on the defensive in Asia. The mvaaion 
of Turkey in Europe being an undertaking onerous enough in 
presence of the renovated military institutions of the Ottoman 
Empire, of which the flower was the grand army of 
under Omar Pasha, a commander such as the Turks never 
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had before, unkiDg audacity with caution, and the theories of 
Europe with a thorough practical knowledge of the capacity 
of Ottoman voops* But forty thousand Turkish troops were 
assembled at Erzeroum and its dependencies, while the dispo- 
sable Russian force does not appear to have exceeded half that 
number; and no sooner had war been declared at Constantinople, 
than orders were sent to the Pashas on the Asiatic frontier to 
commence offensive hostilities. Sharp encounters took place 
between a portion of these forces in October and November. 
Schefketil, called by the Russians St. Nicholas, a fort within 
their territory between Batoum and Poti, was seized by 
the Turks and successfully retained. But in the interior 
the main army of the Turks was unsuccessful. Their pivot 
on the frontier was Kars ; that of the Russians was Gumri. 
The army of Erzeroum had commenced its march on the 7th of 
August; two divisions of 15,000 men being directed on the 
Russian frontier, and 5000 men left in Kars as a reserve, while 
another column of one regiment of cavalry, eight battalions 
of infantry, and two batteries of twelve guns, advanced upon 
Ardaghan, to keep in check the Russians in the direction 
of their strong position of Akhiska. On the extreme right 
wing of the Turks, that is to say at Bayazeed, the vis-a^vis of 
Erivan, no movement of importance appears to have taken 
place. 

The first success was on the side of the Turks, animated 
with that ardour and impetuosity which seems never to fail 
them at the outset of their wars. As they were advancing 
from Kars to Gumri, the Russian commander. General Prince 
Bebutoff, came out to meet them ; an action ensued at Baindir, 
almost under the walls of Gumri, on the 3rd of November, the 
result of which was favourable to Abdi, the Turkish general. 
But, unfortunately, the Pasha, reposing on his «4aurel8^ re- 
turned to Kars ; and as he neglected to effect a junction with 
the column that had been pushed on from Ardaghan to Ak- 
hiska, that detachment was defeated on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, with the loss of its twelve guns, although the killed and 
wounded -on the Turkish side did not exceed 200 men. The 
remains of the Ottoman army were collected under Aluned 
Pasha, but attacked by Prince Bebutoff at Gedikler, on the 
18th of November, and again so utterly defeated that twenty- 
five guns fell into the hands of the Russians, and this engage- 
ment was followed by the dispersion of the whole army* 

The contrast between the army of Asia Commanded by Abdi and 
^#net. Pashas, and that of the Danube, which had so redounded 
ilpHiik honour of the Ottoman arms, caused the Porte to send an 
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^extraordlnaty coimnissioner to inquire into the»8tate of affairs 
Haireddin Pacha found the Turkish troops at KarSj consisting 
of 20,000 bayonets^ to be in a most deplorable <;ondition, 
the generals plundering the military chests, while the troops 
were suffering from cold, hunger, and the ravages of ^typhus. 
Mr. Duncan had the good fortune to fall in with this personage, 
in the desolate regions extending from Batoum to the head- 
quarters, and his narrative, though very superficial and incom- 
plete, supplies us with some information as to the state of the 
Anatolian army at that time. The complicated hardsliips of the 
soldiery were borne with that patient resignation which forms 
one of the finest and most useful traits in the Oriental character. 
At all times the provisioning of Kars is difficult: but now 
the road from Erzeroum was blocked up with snow, and the 
Bussians had taken the precaution before the commencement of 
hostilities to fill their granaries with the harvests of the 
Turkish corn fields. In the battle, which had decided the 
])revious campaign, the Ottoman troops, before engaging, had 
disembarrassed themselves of their great coats, which all fell into 
the hands of the Bussians ; firewood w'as scarce in Kars during 
the winter, the cold was intense, and all these difficulties were 
aggravated by the scandalous corruj)tion of the superior officers, 
whom the imj)crial commissioner deposed and sent to Constan- 
tinople for trial. 

Various Europeans were attached to the army of Kars, but 
none of them held regimental commands, because the bigotry of 
the Porte still refused at that time to entrust military command 
to Europeans, although its very existence depended on the in- 
tervention of the Christian powers. The strictest Mussulman 
might have seen with pleasure the cmployu)cnt of the skilly 
intelligence of Klapka, and tlie energetic soldierly qualities of 
Guyon, in defence of the legitimate cause of the Sultan ; but 
a repugnance to confide a command to officers who had not 
made the profesrion of Islamism still prevailed even amongst 
those who are called the most liberal members of the Divan. 
Guyon and the Poles were at drawn daggers with each other, 
which was seen without displeasure by the Turkish officers of 
the old school, who bore Guyon a grudge for the sincerity of 
his language and conduct in denouncing and preventing their 
peculations. Thus the staff, although comprising several able 
individuals, and costing the Porte much money, was a failure. 

To crown the whole, Zarif Mustapha Pasha, who suc- 
ceeded to the command in chief on the deposition of the beaten 
generals, was not a soldier by profession. Thoroughly master 
of the Turkish arts of personal aggrandisement, but totally ig- 
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norant of the art of war, he had, however, the meirit of getting 
the anoT^much better viotualled and admii4steted-v-a most im- 
TOTtant matter after the privations of 'jpr^ioin winter* 
jFrom the penury of the treasury, verylittte iuteiUgenoe could 
be obtained of what the Kussmns were aboutf who, on the oth^r 
hand, knew everything that wae passing at Karas'^ even when 
correct information was obtained, the j^eobe^ir^ were mie- 
managed. The garrison of Akhallmlakfbe^iigmatt, it was open 
to a coitp de main, but instead of sending flyihg column 
, to surprise the place, a general was despatches reconnoitre 
the ground, and the Russians being made aware ot tbe circum- 
stance, marched SOOO men to t|ie spotr bq that the expedition 
was no longer practicable. The Turkish commander even com- 
mitted the extraordinary error of having little intelligence and 
no effective concert with the army of *Ratoum operating in 
Guriel from the Black Sea, w’hich was now completely occupied 
by the allied squadrons. 

That the campaign of 1 854 should prove disastrous after so 
inauspicious a beginning, is not to be wondered at. Guinri 
was, as in the time of Paskiewitsch, the bulwark of the Russian 
frontier on tbe side of Kars. A mountain ri^s abruptly from 
the banks of the Arpachai: the summit presents a plain, 
in which trenches have bejen dug, and walls of solid masoniy 
constructed, with a caseiOatcd gallery conneoting the whole 
place. Within, are barracks, hospitals and a ebunjh, the 
spire of which can he seen from the heights ne^r Kars. Two 
minor forts, termed the black and red towers, enhance the 
strength of the fortress. The main Russian anny under Prince 
Bebutoff at Gumri amounted to 15,000 men, whilst that op- 
posed to the array of Batoum on the Euxine coast counted 
12,000 men. The left wing at Erivan was oepposed of 3000 
men under General Wrangel, an able and enterpiMng officer. 
This was the disposable army of the Caucasus, which has 
sometimeti been set down on paper 100,000 men. The 
forts under Abassia on the Black Sea, had been judiciously 
abandoned, but a considerable force was still needed to watch 
Schamyl as well as to garrison Tiftis, the ports of the Caspian, 
and Yladi-btwkas, oi fortreto intended to command the saw 
centrsd mountain across the Caucasian chain; ' 

The climate of this region usually consists of a long snowy 
winter, deluges of rain in spring, and intense he^ ip summer ; 
bat in 1854 the raiite were so 1^, that even tip ip the end of 
Jroe, the plains werh mere momsi^ floip the quantity that 
IpAIMlen. At lengths on the Joty, General Prinoe 

wi^ 16,000 left Guinri, and having crossed the 
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river Arpa^ took«lip a position on the Turkieh territoiy at on 
li<!mr’s mai^from the Ottoman advanced guard posted in Soo- 
battan and^ac^ Yelikoi* His centre rested on ,the villages of 
Ingedereh.and Kurejc-Dereb, and was partially screened by an 
isolated hill t^t nose in the plain in advance of these villages. 

On this movoDsept of the Russians a council of war was held 
at Kars, . and if wiis determined to advance with the whole 
Turkish army:^to the frontier, and act according to circumstances. 
On the 3rd of ^piy^ the army marched out of Ears, and advanced 
in columns to Hadji Vdikbi, within a few miles of the Russian 
encampment. In the course of the week the strength of the 
Turkish array had been increased by the corps of Kerim Pasha 
from Ardaghnn, 4000 men being left behind as a reserve at 
Kars; the Russian army also received reinforcements. But 
during a whole month, neither party seemed inclined to risk a 
general engagement, and the feints on each side resembled 
those of Italian condottieri in bloodJess ingenuity, with the ex- 
ception of some smart and daring outpost work by the Bashi- 
bazoiiks under General Kmety. 

* General Kmety, on the 16tli July, gave orders for tJie different 
chieftains of Bashi-bazouks to concentrate their followers on a given 
point In the dead of night Kmety dividedlns force of 1500 horse- 
men into three columns ; the command of one he entrusted to Hagi 
Denera, that of the second to Colonel Tevis, and the third column he 
led himself. At midnight the three bodies left the rendezvous, and 
by a rapid ride turned the extreme left flank of the Russians, and 
thus' gained th» rear of the enemy. Kmety had formed the daring 
plan of marching upon Gumri, and attempting to fire that fortress ; 
buf he had been overruled by the Muchir, who had with great 
reluctance given to the gallant Hungarian permission to undertake 
the present operation. Having penetrated to the rear of the enemy 
without detection, the columns of irregulars advanced in deep silence 
on the village of Baindir ; which, situated within a short distance 
of Gumri, was of great tactical importance to the enemy. Baindir 
was defended by some slight redoubts, and was garrisoned by a body 
of Geor^an militia and Cossacks. 

‘ The Bashi-bazouks Wrived before the village at daybreak, and 
after a slight rest f^epared for ^tion. One column remained l^fore 
the place to guard against surprise from the enemy’s cavalry ; a 
second column advanced against the village, whilst the third da!^ed 
at full gallop into the redoubts manned by the "militia. The surprise 
was complete, and the Russian garrison, totally demoralised by the 
sudden nature of the attassk, offered but a faint reristance. The 
Russian redoubts were captured off-hand, < and the defenders cut 
down. : \ 

< The alarm bad bow been raised in the village, and the. whnle 
gi^on poured out to repulse the Basbi-bazoidcs, who, wild wA 
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excitement, provfid irresistible. The Georgian militia and the 
Cossacks were totally defeated, and finally took r^ge in the 
houses, which they barricaded. The Turkish irregula# could with 
difficulty be restrained by Kmety from firing the place, and thus 
destroying the Russians to a man. The scouts, who had been left to 
the rear by the general, announced that the whole camp of the 
enemy was in motion, and tlmt the Russian dragoons were preparing 
to mount. No further time could be wasted, and it was necessary to 
evacuate Baindir before the enemy had intercepted all * means of 
retreat. The B.ashi-bazouks re-formed their columns, and collecting 
the spoils of the night, returned to their quarters, taking a con- 
trary direction to the one by which they had advanced. The 
irregulars arrived in perfect safety in camp, and were received 
by the whole army with loud demonstrations of triumph and joy.’ 
(Duncan, vol. ii. p. 156.) 

Meanwliile an untoward event occurred at BayazeeJ, which 
w'as defended by 5000 men under Selim Pacha, and opposed to 
General /yVrangel, who commanded at Erivan. Selim had been 
ordered ,1by no means to engage the enemy, and in case the 
Russians slmuld seriously menace Bayazeed, to abandon that 
town, and retire on Kars. In the event of being surprised 
and defeated, he was ordered not tor retire upon Van, because 
the road to Kars would be laid open to the pursuing enemy. 
On the 20th of July, General Wrangcl (who bad been re- 
inforced by Prince "BebutofF) advanced with 8000 Russians 
and thirteen cannon from Erivan in the direction of Baya- 
zeed, but Selim, instead of retiring to Kars, sallied out witli 
his inferior force, to encounter the Russian army, and taking 
up a position in a defile, imagined that he was secure by 
crowning the eminences on bis flunks. General Wrangel, how- 
ever, bringing a much larger force to bear upon the Turkish 
centre, completely broke it through ; and while liis cavalry fol- 
lowed up the retreating and disordered Turks on the plain, his 
infantry by lateral movements intercepted the retreat of those 
who occupied the hills on the flanks. The intelligence of this 
event produced great disnfhy in the entrenched camp of Zarif 
Mustapha Pasha, for by the destmetioa of the right wing 
at Bayazeed, not pnly was the ccmiinercuil 'Cbmmunication with 
Persia cut off, but tke central army wfs exposed to be taken in 
flank. General Wrangel having the choice of either joining 
Bebutofl^ or of threatening Erzeroutn. avoid either contin- 
gency, it was resolved to risk a general engagement 

On the eve of the* decisive battle of Knrukdereh, the 
ICvkish army consisted of 20,000 infantry, 3700 cavalry, 
or 10,000 Bashi-bazouk% who took no active part 
iei the *flght, with 78 gunij» in all, nearly 3^,000 men. llio 
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Russian force w^s^eoiue 10,660 lew. The pt^ of battle pro- 

• jected by <Knyal Otjyoiip and described JWr* Dutican, was 

as follows: troops were to move iforwax^ by nighl^ the 

Russian camp was^to bweo^ed by two detacbments of f^shi^ 
baaoiiks^ wbo were to attaek it on the two flanks. ^ The heights 
which rovtsted tfie^ left win^ were to be attacked and carried 
by five battalions of infantry, supported by some howitzers and 
a force of irregulars, while the main strength of the Ottoman 
army was to attheic the Russian centre. The Bashi-bazouks 
bad orders td march at twelve at night; the detachment of five 
battalions at one o^clock in the morning ; and the main body at 
half-past one. » The entire army was to be before the Russian 
camp at daybreak and attack it at once. * 

But although this pbin was probably a very good one> the 
execution of it was wretched. Confusion took pkee in the 
ranks of the left division, and Zarif Mustapha jPasha com- 
manded a halt until daylight. In the meanwhile flhe right 
divibion under Kerim Pasha marching onward to Kumkdereb 
found the whole Russian force drawn up in order of battle to 
receive them. The chance was too good to be thrown away 
b^ Bebutoff, who bore down in force upon the isolated Turkish 
right 'wirt^,^ while the left, several miles behind, was vainly 
marching iq double quick time to remedy the fatal blunder of 
its previous movements. Thus, 10,000 Turks had to sustain 
the whole brunt of the Russian left and centre. 

Kerim Pasha made the best of the dilemma, and withdraw- 
ing his troops to an efninence, prepared to resist the advance of 
the Russians and to await the arrival of Zarif Mustapha Pasha. 
The TuikUh artillery behaved most admirably, the men stood 
to their guns, although abnndoi^ by their own cavalry, and 
poured deadly volleys into the Russian ranks. But the Turkish 
infantry battaliooa, composed of militiamen, who saw fire for 
the first time, wavered under the discharge of the Russian 
cannon, and fin^y leaking their ipnks fled wildly to Kars. 
Two charges of dragoons were uqsucessful, but at 

tbe third attack Turkish batteries; the artil- 

Iqry-mep, defend^g |^ces till itfae last, fell to a man, but 
the efforts of Spim to rally his jrorces were in vmii. 

By this time wing had come "hp, but too^late; 

fiihst they bore dow^vfith vigour upon tbe Russum but 

the dragoons on tne recaHed frw^ 'tbeir parsult of the 
slpitfeiw battalions of Reqqi, speedily the tide, mtwitb* 

stiuiding Ae abijiity shown Jby Rimety in atti^ 

}}^mhin£ iildeedjpnld tetrieye ^ capital jdander cbnuplttedel 
the outset. OmoU the line the Rusrfen *troo]^ tfl^wed iMu 

• TOL. CXU. NO. GCIX. U 
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confidence and ihe Turks their demomlisation. In ^rain Chiton 
aought, at the' head of a corps of cavaliy -to retire the for- 
tunes of the day ; a single Bussian infantry battalion on on 
eminence was sufficient by its fire to amke them .retreat, rrhile 
the cowmsdly Bashi-hazoiiks, terrified at the execution 

of the . Bussian gtms, dashed in wild panic through the ranks of 
•the infantry, “fije whole army was now in full retreat ; 3500 
Turks were killed and wounded, 2000 prisoners and 15 cannon 
fell into the ranks of the enemy. But for the exhaustion of 
the BiOSsian troops the Turkish loss must ba-ve been much 
larger. The Bussian loss was also severe, amounting to above 
3000 casualties by their own admission, the admirable Turkish 
■ artillery fi^m the Dardanelles having been chiefly instrumcntiil 
in somewhat retrieving the honour of the Turkish arms. ‘ Your 
‘ infantry fought well,* said General Bebutotf to the Turkish 
Imaum at the burial of the dead, ‘ and your artillery is excel- 
‘ lent; but the cavalry and your Bashi-bazouks are mere 
‘ rabble.’ 

On the sea-coast the operations of the’ summer had been 
equally unsuccessful on the part of the Turks, who in the pre- 
vious year had auspiciously commenced the campaign by the 
capture of Schefketil and Ossurgheti, as we have already 
stated. On the 14th of June the Bussians under Gener^ 
Prince Ahdronikoff, with eleven battalions of infantry, eight 
field pieces, ten hill cannon, 400 Cossacks and 2000 light troops, 
advanced upon Ossuigheti, from which the Tnrks retreated, 
and under another Selim Pasha, who is pot to be confounded 
with the Selim of Bayazeed, took uj) a very strong position 
beyond the’ river Tcholok on prccijntotis ground. This gave 
the Turkish commander a false' security. Surprised at four 
o’clock in the morning while asleep by a sudden attack of 
Prince Aadronikoif, and also vigorously attacl^ed inihe left flank 
by two- heavy columns commanded by Generals Maydel and 
Brunner, the Turks were thrown into ’confusion, and . after a 
■co'nfiiet in 'which both .parties brought up their reserves, the 
Tur^-were completely defeated, and thirteen cannon, wtl^ all 
th^y^gage, fell into the.Bustian hands. Selim was rec^led 
to O^tantinople, and an inquest beibg held (m his prpiBee^ngs, 
he ingenuously dfJended himself by al^iqg 'that he was wleep, 
that his . ammunition was deficient, and , witii 'hespept to the 
thirteen, cannon that w^ere taken, '.rather' should be a 
'(Cause of . annoyance, he would pay fluff of his own 

ketl* • ’ "• 

rpr.wos the fcomgn enemy tlm ibnly m^.nrith which the 
Ibrees uf Che Sultan had amiteid t a most lllfaddable mtestine 
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revolt was added to the Aiuatic complications* Among the 
various u^uly oomwneiit ^ts of the old Ottoman Empire 
which the genius of Omar Pasha had compelled to submission,, 
involving regular taxation and conscription, was Kurdistan, a 
mountainous district of robber tribes who Kid been incited to 
rebellion at this most critical period. Such a leak sprung at 
the height of the tempest required no common handicraft, and 
in the hour of need an Englishman of genius was found to 
avert, or at least to suspend for a time, the progress of these 
calamities. The Kurdish chiefs were brought back, if not 
to obedience, at Icusi to a cessation of hostilities, by the 
influence of a man wliose name deserves ,to be pronounced with 
gratitude by the ministers of the Sultiin, and with respect 
throughout Europe — we mean General Williams, the British 
military commissioner at Kars. 

On the recall of Zarif Mustapha Pasha, this Vizier received 
a successor in the person of Yassif Pasha, an intelligent oflicer, 
with the British commissioner as his chief adviser. For. this posi- 
tion Colonel Williams was well qualified, not only professionally, 
but from a lengthened practical knowledge of this part of Asia 
as one of the commissioners for the adjustment of the frontier 
between Persia and the Porte. 

The essential basis of all the operations of the army of Aria 
is Erzeroum, where Colonel Williams arrived in • September, 
that is to say, about a rnontli after the fatal battle of Kuruk- 
dcreh ; and here his first care was directed to the comfort and 
health of the garrison, which had suffered severely^ from fever 
and deficiencies in food and habitation. Arrangements w^ere 
made for the coming winter, provisions were stqred, arid the 
commercial khans temporarily appropriated to the troops, were 
repaired so as to afford some shelter against the severity of ^the 
climate. * . 

' At Kars he found the disorganised remains of the army of 
Kurukdereli. Anarchy had reigned here after this fatil event ; 
the partial order which hud been introduced by Haircddin Pasha 
had again given way to confusion and peculation. The troops, 
many months in arrear of pay, were suffering from fever, filth, 
and deficient nourishment. To these evils Colonel Williams 
sought to apply the adequate remedies — cessation of pecula- 
tiorif sanatory .regnlatrons, and supplies of provirionsi the ex- 
cessive difficulty of iransport over snowy mountains rendered 
this last point one especially requiring provident ^tention at 
the beginning of winter. Inithe construction of the hew and 
.enlarged line of defences, not only wood, but even lime could 
ecaix^y be procured. The, supply of joi^muDitmu was also de- 
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ffcient in consequence of the difficulties of transport. In the 
new defences, which embraced all tht heights immediately 
around the place, Colonel Williams was ably assisted by Major 
Teesdale, who supplied his place! at Kars during the spring of 
. 1854-5, until the arriral Colonel Lake, to whose activity 
and skill the prompt completion of those extensive works wag 
due. Colonel Williams himself then returned to Erzeroum 
for the winter, where he spent his time in strengthening its de- 
fences, and in pressing on caravan after* caravan of provisions 
and stores to Kars. 

From the first arrival of the British officers the deficiency of 
provisions in Kars had excited their strongest apprehensions. 
The Turkish authorities had grossly neglected to complete the 
necessary stores for the garrison at the commencement of the 
war. It is evident that the only effectual mode of victualling 
such a fortress as Kars is to buy up the corn of the neighbour- 
ing lands, as the difficulty of communication prevents the 
transport of bulky stores from a distance. But nothing was 
done ; no i^easures had been taken to collect and approj^riatc 
the harvest for the use of the army. The trade in corn i-e- 
maincd open, and a large portion pf the produce of tlic lands 
about Kars was consigned, not to the use of the garrkon of 
that fortress, but to the of the enemy .who was coming to 
besiege it. M. Fonton informs us that the Turks had com- 
mitted the same blunder in 1828-29, and that it had contrihlited 
,to the weakness of their defence ; but no experience will cor- 
rect their want of foresight and the venality of those who ought 
to protect the interests of the State.* 

General Mouravieff, tlic same whom wc have mentioned as 
the lieutenant of Paskiewitsch and the colleague of Burtzoff, 
had succeeded, in 1855, General Behutoff in the command of 
the movable Asiatic army of Russia, now raised to 36,000 
men. The general knew every inch of the ground, and without 
showing great genius of "'combination, no one can deny him the 
most stubborn perseverance and an amount of ability as a tacti- 
cian which, has sometimes excited the admiration of his less for- 

* Mr. William Hamilton, whose researches in Asia Hinor, Pontus, 
'.and Armenia are by far the most valuable geographical work we 
Ipossess on these countries, made a similar remark when he visited 
Kars in 1836. He found the Russians at; that time fortifying Gumri 
wit^^ great activity, and buying up large quantities of timber for that 
^ from the Turks. Forty qf fifty araba loads of timber were 

;;Jaid to pass the frontier every day ; and ,tbe .peasants.stated that it 
fwas then expected the work would be completed in seven years. 
^Harmlion^s Aiiit Minor ^ Vot i. p. 206.) y 
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tunate antagonists. On the lOfeh of June 1855^ he entered into 
Turkish Anncnia, iii|f three columns directed upon Kars, Arda- 
gban, and Bayazeed ; the first and largest being under his own 
immediate direction; but the Turks not daring to risk another 
defeat in the open country shrunk within the now formidable 
lines of Kars. On the other hand, Mouravieff, unwilling 
to undertake a regular siege of these defences after the 
lesson that Grach had taught the Bussiaii engineers at Silia- 
tria, contented hitnself with a reconnaissance en force on 
the 16th of June, but was sharply handled by the Turkish 
cavalry and obliged to keep a more respectful distance. Yet 
although General MouravicHT attempted at this period neither 
a regular siege nor a strict blockade, tlie garrison was already 
made to feel the inconvenience of isolation. The Cossacks 
covered all the country far and near so as to straiten Yassif 
Pasha particularly in forage, and Mouravieff, puzzled as he 
was by the tabias of Williams and Lake, still felt that Kars 
was only a detached branch from the Turkish trunk by 
Erzeroum, atid drawing all its sap from thence. He there- 
fore left one jjart of his army to watch Kars and intercept 
its supplies ; with the other part he crossed the undefended 
range of Saghanluk, and appearing before Erzeroum itself, 
though w'ithout attacking it, he produced the utmost alarm in 
all the north-east of Asia Minor. 

But now was seen the results of the prudent and provident 
character of the mind of WiUiams. The Russian general here 
found himself in front of works which defied him, while he 
was too far advanced from his basis at Gumri not to have his 
communications continually cut off by the flying columns of 
Baslii-bazouks. Tiiat be counted confidently on surprising 
Erzeroum we cannot believe. But this remote incursion 
had the elTect of interrupting the communications between 
Kars and Erzeroum; and there can be no doubt that the 
passage of Russian troops, with its scourge of irregulars, 
all tended to straiten the defenders of Kars, and thither 
Mouravieff returned with the rest of his army, in order to 
reduce the place by assault or blockade. Supplies of com 
and rice still remained in the magazines, but without forage it 
was no* longer possible toi'etain the cavalry ; accordingly 1200 
< of this arm, with 200 beossts of burden, were sent out in the 
night of the 3rd September, and succeeded in passing the cardan, 
but being followed by the Russian cavalry on their road to 
Erzeroum, several hundreds of them were cut to pieces. 

No sooner were the works completed which the British officers 
h^ contrived for the defence of the place, than Colonel \Yil- 
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lianas reported that he had nothing to fear from any assault of 
the Eussians. ^ 

We have already described the ancient defences of Kars; 
which bajffled the valour of Naair IShah, and surrendered to 
Prince Paskiewitsch in three days. But the present fortifi- 
Nations comprise three times the extent of the original enceinte. 
The high ground on the left bank of the river to the north 
of Kars has been turned into a vast entrenched camp; and 
Fort Lake, a substantial closed redoubt, caps a hillock of this 
elevated plateau, which is the key of the position. Another line 
of works on the brows of the lower undulations about a mile to 
the westward, called the Tahmasb and Yuksck Tabias and 
Eenison lines, secured that ])art of Kars against an attempt to 
repeat the siege operations of Paskiewitsch, On the riglit bank, 
on which is situated the town of Kars itself, the eminence cjilled 
the Kara Dagh has been fortified in a scientific manner, so as 
to secure the town on the E. and S. E. ; while a large star fort, 
called the Arab Tabia, overlooking the gully, connects the 
Kara Dagli witli the Englisli lines first mentioned. The 
extreme southern angle of the new enceinte is projected in the 
plain so as to include a hillock on which is built the Kauli 
Tabia. 

General Williams, kno\\ ing that the ground ou the left bank 
was the key of the place, and that the attack would probably 
be made in that quarter, suggested outer defences to the west 
of the fortress, which were construl^ted with energy and ability 
by Colonel Lake ; and these entrenchments of Tahmasb being 
the nearest to the enemy, an officer of vigilance, experience, 
and^ energy was required for the command of them. The 
choice fell on General Kmety, who fully justified the ap- 
pointmenti 

At length the garrison of Kars received the longewishcd-for 
intelligence that Sebastopol had fallen, and that Omar Pasha 
had landed at Batoum, witlj a considerable portion of the 
Turkish army hitherto employed in the Crimea. This officer 
had long been anxious to proceed with his forces to Asia, and 
the British Government was of opinion that he could there 
perform the greatest service; but until the vast enteiyrise of 
the siege of Sebastopol was completed, Marshal Pellissier and 
General Simpson declined to weaken any part of the, forces of 
the Allied armies. The fall of Sebastopol set Omar Pasha 
freec A Jt is also provable that upon this event Mouraviefr had 
orders from St. Petersbuig to attempt the capture of 
’^^ithout regard to the aaortl^s it might involve. The 
lll^pet of fame had sounded the success of tke Allies through 
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the wide Jiiast^ and the prestige of Russia , had to be re-esta- 
blished with many nations of Asia absorbed *in anxious con- 
templation of this Titanic struggle. Be this as it may, before 
the close of September it was resolved to storm; the fortress, 
although it must have been well known to the besiegers that 
the place would infallibly fall by blockade ^nd famine in a few 
weeks. Long lines of waggons, moving in the direction of 
Georgia, were paraded before the eyes of the garrison of Kars, 
as if a retreat were intended ; but this did not relax the vigi- 
lance of the Anglo-Turkish leaders, and Colonel Lake was 
directed to strengthen several points in the extensive and under- 
manned lines. 

The dispositions of General Mouravieff were as follows: — 
Three assaulting corps were formed, numbering each from 
6000 to 8000 men. One was destined to attack the Tahmasb 
heights and batteries to the west of Kars; another the northern 
Hues, of which Fort Lake is tlie key ; while a third was to 
execute a feint and menace the town from the S. and S. W. ; 
that is to say, lower down in the plain. The whole of the rest 
of the Russian army wat^ under arms in reserve. These attack- 
ing corj)s were accompanied by artillery and cavalry, the latter 
force being intended, when the batteries were turned, to cut oflF 
the retreat of the Turks within the inner enceinte. Two 
bridges above Ivars enabled the Russians to communicate with 
either bank. The attacks were to take place before daylight, 
consequently all the Kussijms w'cre under arms shortly after 
midnight. 

Long before the dawn of the memorable 29th of September, 
the experienced ear the vigilant Kmety had recognised ’the 
distant rumble of artillery feebly breaking the silence of the 
night ; and calling all his men to arms, he placed them at once 
in the batteries, whilst Vassif Pasha and General Williams 
collected the reserves in a central position close to the river, 
so^that they could W'atch the southern plain, or be easily de- 
spatched across the bridges to the north*ern and w’cstern heights, 
as occasion might require. The Russian corps destined to 
attack the western batteries advanced, divided into three 
columns, one on the right to storm the Tahmasb redoubt itself;^ 
the one on the left to master the breastwork called the RcniscFn 
lines; and the centre one to assail the Yuksek Tabia. Up- 
ward pressed the Russian masses in the dim pbseuiity, with 
a concert and an alacrity which defies criticism. On several 
previous occasions, as at Inkerman and the Tcfaekiaya, a want 
of simultaneous action had been assigned as a reason for Mthre. 
No such cause could be alleged on this occasion ; but wherever 
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the enemy appeared within range on these western heights 
every man was dt his post waiting his opportunity* , Showers 
of deadly grape opened from behind the works on the dense 
masses of helmeted infantry. The vigilance: of Kmety had 
turned an intended surprise of Turks by Russians into a sur- 
prise of Russians by Turks. 3ut surprise as it was, it came 
on officers whose minds had been previously steeled agaiiist the 
worst contingencies. Up the ensanguined hill they led the 
way, followed by their men with loud hurrahs athwart the 
storm of flanking musketry at pointhlank range, and day slowly 
dawned from behind the heights of Kara-djUraii on ranges of 
corpses symmetrically prostrate, like the field where the scythe 
of the mower has swept with irresistible force. 

On the northern lines the Russian efforts were at first at- 
tended with a better prospect of success. At 5.30 A. M. a force 
.which had moved from the village of Itchakinak attacked the 
redoubts and breastworks in that quarter with the utmost 
determination. The shallow fosse — the feeble numerical force 
of the defenders composed of Luz clansmen — and the large 
number of the assailants, amounting to from 6000 to 8000 men, 
with two batteries of eight guns each, and cavalry in propor- 
tion, enabled the Russians to master the lines and capture the 
flags which overhung them. But the key of all this side of'Kars 
is the work already mentioned, Fort Lake, a closed redoubt of 
considerable profile, beyond the reach of any coup de main. 

Master of the secure and centrai position of Fort Lake, the 
Turks had a refuge against all contingencies, and Captain 
Thompson c«mimanding the perfectly inaccessible and unat- 
tacked position of the Kara Dagh, was enabled to spare two 
battalions from the right bank, who descending into the deep 
gully of the Kars river, and crossing one of tlic temporary 
bridges wdth which the communications were well kept up, 
ascended to the interior of the English lines on tlTc northern 
heights, and uniting opportunely with the force under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lake, drove the Russians out of the redoubts 
and down the hill. Nor was their retreat unmolested ; Captain 
Thompson, overlooking the whole scene from his lofty ^eminence, 
retoioved a heavy gun from the eastern side of the hill, where 
it was not wantw, to the western, and vigorously plying tlie 
retreating Russian columns, performed most ably a service 
analogous to that of Colonel Dickson at Inkerman. All the 
other English batteries, as well as the star fort of Arab- 
Tabia, were equally active. 

Vi must now return to the western batteries, which 

m before daylight during the whole forenoon continued to 
most hotly contested. Reckless of the profuse flow of 
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liuman bloody Mouravicff, with a dogged tenacity which Eylau 
did not see exceeded, sent reserve after reserve to these human 
shambles. In vain grape and round-shot made instantaneous 
lanes in *thc columns which were more slowly but surely riddled 
by the incessant crack of the Mini& rifle from the pits. The 
Tabias must be had, cost what they might ; and it seemed as 
if the assault of an Asiatic MaiakoiF was destined to avenge upon 
the hill of Ears, the contest which had so recently terminated 
under the walls of Sebastopol. The works called Kenison and 
Yuksck told fearfully on the Russians; the former covering 450 
trained Mini^ riflemen, whose steady and fatal fire completely 
broke the enemy and sent him headlong down the hill leaving 
850 bodies on this one spot ; but at Tahmasb the right column 
of Russians for a time succeeded in turning the battery, while 
the advanced arLillciy of the enemy opened at the rear of the 
closed redoubt at its salient angle, the infantry penetrating con- 
siderably behind tlic 'I'lirkish position. 

Nothing can be clearer and more graphic than Colonel 
Williams’ own account of the salvation of the line at -this most 
ci'itical juncture : — 

‘ Observing the commencement of this movement, and anticipating 
its consequences, Lieutenant-colonel l^akc, who had faken the di- 
rection of affairs in the English Tabias, was instructed to send a 
battalion from Fort Lake to the assistance of the defenders of 
Tahmasb, and at the same time two battalions of the reserves were 
moved across the flying bridge and upon tiie rocky height of Laz 
Jeppe Tabia. Those tliree reinforcing columns met each other at 
that point, and brn.g hidden from the enemy by the rocky nature of 
the ground, confronted him at a most opportune moment ; they de- 
ployed, opened their fire, which stopped and soon drove back the 
enemy’s reserves, which were then vigorously charged with the 
bayonet, at the same moment when General Emcty and Major 
Teesdalc issued from the redoubts at Tahmasb and charged the 
assailants. The whole of that portion of the enemy’s infantry and 
artillery now broke and fled down the heights under a murderous 
fire of musketry ; this occurred at half past eleven, after a combat of 
seven hours. 

‘ In this part of the field the enemy had, including his reserves, 
twenty-tw'o battalions of infantry, a large force of dragoons and 
Cossacks, together with thirty-two guns.’ 

Such was the 29th of' September — a day glorious , and 
memorable in the history of the operations of the Allied armies, 
and worthy to be remembered with Alma, Inkermann, the 
Tchemaya, and Sebastopol. Nor in our admiration of Vassif, 
of Kraety, of Williams, and their brave compalnidns, can we 
refuse the tribute of our respect for valour so dogged and 'so 
unflinching as that which the Russians showed during seven 
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successive hours without cover or shelteri at a sacrifice variously 
estimated at from 6,000 to 10,000 men, and confmed by them- 
selves to exceed the former number. Unhappily, however, the 
signal bravery and indomitable perseverance of this ‘defence 
were not destined to save the town. It had been hoped tliat 
the assault of Kars on the 29th of September was a final and 
desperate effort of the Russian army, and that on the failure of 
this attack the siege might be raised. But General Mouravieff 
was too well acquainted with the hopeless condition of the gar- 
rison from want of food to relinquish the beleaguered city ; and 
after his defeat upon the .Tabias he resumed the blockade with 
increased rigour. For seven months no stores of any import- 
ance had been Introduced into the place. The cold of autumn 
had already set in, and the ridge of Saghanluk, between Kars 
and Erzeroum, was crested witli snow. Exposure and want of 
nourishment had decimated the garrison, for typhus and cholera 
never ceased to rage witiun the walls. The wretched carcasses 
of the horses of the army had been eaten ; no animal food could 
be procured except tJie vermin of the citadel ; — a half-starved 
cat was sold for 100 [)iastres. The famishing soldiers attempted, 
even under the fire of the enemy, to dig up the half-decomposed 
remains of Buried animals; and on the last^day of the siege 
eighty men perished from im. nition. The Russians had completed 
the investment of the place ; their advanced patrols were fur on 
the road to Erzeroum, and the atteinjit made by Vely Pacha 
and Selim Pacha to advance from Trebizond to the relief of 
Kars was defeated by the detaclmient of General Soussloff, 
which threatened the relieving army in the rear. Under these 
distressing and hopeless circumstances General Williams, on 
the 24th of November, sent in his aidc-de-camp. Major Teea- 
dale^ to the Russian camp to treat for surrender. On the fol- 
lowing day an interview took place between tlie 4:wo com- 
manders, and the preliminaries of the c.‘ipituIatioii were signed ; 
on the 28th all was completed. The terms of Ciipitulation were 
equally honourable to the magnanimity of the conquerors and to 
the heroism of the' vanquished. The remains of the army of 
Anatolia marched out of Kars, with their arms, standards, and 
drums, to the nu^iber of 6000 redifs, who were suffered to 
depart to their homes on condition of pot bearing arms in the 
present contest, and 7000 or 8000 regular Turkish troops, who 
were detained as prisoners <Jf war.,,,, The British officers appear 
to have been sent few the present to Tifiis; General Kmety 
had the good fortune to escape to Erzenoum. 

was the terintnatian of this memorable siege, which proved 
nothing was wanting to the defence of this bulwark of the 
PPwsb empire but those stores without which the very existence 
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of the garrison became impOBsible. It throws a deep reproach 
on those who are most directly responsible for the direction and 
siipj)ly of the Turkish armies in Asia^ that no vigorous attempt 
was made to rescue General Williams and his valiant coadjutors 
of all ranks from the critical position they so long defended ; 
and we do n6t scruple to admit that the loss of Ears is the 
principal advantage the Russians have gained since the com- 
mencement of the war. Much has been said, and much 
more' wdll probably be said, of the culpable apathy alleged to 
have been shown by the Allied Powers in the relief of Kars ; 
and the Porte has proved its sense of the conduct of Selim 
Pasha, who commanded at Erzeroum, by calling upon him 
to answer for his neglect before a court-martiaL But before 
we proceed to draw any rash inference from, this disaster, 
it is necessary to show what could have been done to avert 
it. Kars fell, not from the insuflRciency of its defences, but 
from the want of provisions. The only etfectual means of saving 
the place would have been to defeat MouraviefF at the head of 
his army, or at least to compel him to retreat, and to throw 
stores into the place. Were these means in. our power? 
Wc pi^suine it will hardly be contended that, in the state of 
affairs in the Crimea, the allied commanders would have been 
justified in detaching a considerable portion of their European 
forces to operate, without preparation, on an entirely new basis 
in Asia ; and, even if it had been possible to send troops there, 
the difficulty of providing supplies for the array would only 
have increased in the same ratio as the numbers of the allied 
forces. The Turkish commanders and administrators of the 
army in Asia Minor alone had it in their power to do something 
to prevent this great loss ; and they unhappily left Kars to its 
fate, w^hen no one else could assist that heroic garrison. Selim 
Pasha even refused to accept the offer of Colonel Stewart to 
lead a force for the relief of the place. 

Meanwhile. Omar Pasha had not been inactive on the coast, 
but it is a popular errbf to call his force the relieving arrays of 
Ears. The intention to relieve Kars is not to be elicited from 
any of his proceedings, otherwise he would have gone in the ^ 
direction of that place, either by Trebizond and Erzeroum, 
along the regular military roads, or ^vould have hazarded the 
more direct hill tracks from Batoum. He had, in the first 
instance, serious difficulties taeumiount after landing at Suchum 
Kaleh from the want of transport, as ^vell as from the disas- 
trous sickness w^hich had ravaged the Tairkish force on that 
coast of fatal fevers. Even when these difficulties were sur- 
mounted, his proceedings appear to liave been directed to the 
possession of a secure military and political basis in Abassia 
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and Min^elia^ ratlier than to an onward inarch into the interior, 
which might seriously divert the forces of Mouravieff from 
the blockade. Tlie operation which he has performed was not 
that which the^critical position of the army at Kars imperiously, 
required. Omar Pasha deserves credit for securing local poli- 
tical alliances^ for preserving discipline in his army in strong 
contrast to what these populations had previously experience^ 
of Turkish troops, and for the skill with which his force was 
bandied in actual contest; but it was altogether beyond liis 
power to penetrate the valley of the Tchorok, and to cross the 
lofty ridges of the Armenian highlands, in the month of October, 
with the means of transport at his disposal. 

Souchoum Kaleh, lying immediately under the mountains 
of Abassia and yet in the vicinity of the principal road to 
the interior of Mingrelia, is a secure and convenient po* 
litical as wqII as military basis. Kedout Kaleh as the termi- 
nus of the military road from the Black Sea througii JVIin- 
grelia to Georgia, is the nearest of these eastern ports to Kutsus, 
but this latter point being held by Russia, as well as the banks 
of the Inghour and the Rioin, the commupication of the Turkish 
corps in Ghuriel with the headquarters of Omar Pasha at 
Tchimtschura or Shemsherrai, not far from Souchoum Kaleh, 
could only be kept up by the seaports ; in other words, the 
land basis mtos incomplete, and it was to connect the corps of 
Omar Pasha with that in Guriel that the passage of the 
Inghour was undertaken. 

In the end of October Omar Pasha advanced from Tchimt- 
schura to the Ertiss-tchai, in the direction of Mingrelia, where 
a standing bridge was constructed to secure the passage of this 
river; and on the 1st of November he moved forward through 
a wooded and swampy country to the banks of the Inghour, 
which, rising in the snowy Caucasus, winds througK.»forests to 
its mouth at Anaklia. At the castle of Ruchi, on the left bank, 
the Russians had raised entrenchments to guard the access to 
Mingrelia. Opposite this point the army of Omar Pasha, 
amounting to 20,000 men with twenty-seven field pieces and 
ten mounted guns, took up its post with a view of forcing a 
passage in the face of, it is true, a numerically inferior Russian 
force, but advantageously placed and protected by the fort op 
the eminence. A battery was ordered to be constructed op* 
posite the principal Russian position; and being promptly 
turned during the night of the 5tl^, it was on the .morning 

to commence its fire. Th^ .nudn, central corps of 
led by Colonel BalWd* Phased to an island, where 
sTxarp ei^ounter w^t^,;]^ingreBan militia; but, to 
erOSsio 2 in the teeth of entrenchments to the left bank of 
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Ihe Inghour, under a galling fire, fords wjbre sought to the 
right and left so os to' evade the heavy loss of a direct attach. 
The corps to the left, very ably led up the jiver bank by 
Colonel Simmons, crossed unresisted ; and going down on the 
other side, through a wood, fell unexpectedly on the rear of the 
Russian entrenchments, simultaneously^with the vigorous front 
attack under Omar himself. Thus surprised, the enemy broke 
and fled, leaving three guns in the hands of Colonel Simmons, 
who appears to have conducted this operation with perfect 
skill. At the same time, Oilman Pasha performing a similar 
operation at the lo^ver ford, the Russians, taken in front and 
on both flanks, had no choice but precipitately to yield the 
ground, of which the Turks were entirely masters at nightfall, 
thus opening the way to Sugdidi, and compelling the Russians 
to gather themselves more closely around Kutais. The Russian 
casualties on this occasion appear to have amounted to many 
hundreds. The passage of the Inghour was not an operation of 
magnitude equivalent to several others during the war, but in 
none have the arrangements been distinguished by more perfect 
adequacy to the objects in view. 

The successful operation of Omar Pasha on the Inghour, and 
his subsequent advance upon Khoni, afford another proof, of 
the ability of that general in framing strategical combinations, 
which it is within the power of his army to perform ; but he 
appears to have been unable to hold his ground or to advance on 
Kutais, and has retired on SuChum Kalch since the fall of Kars. 
His p<»sition serves to indicate the strategical direction of the 
operations which may be undertaken in another Asiatic campaign. 
It is of the utmost consequence to convince our statesmen, our 
generals, and the allied nations which are engaged in this war, 
that since the destruction of the Russian stronghold in the Crimea, 
no part of our operations is of greater consequence than the 
condnet of hostilities in Asia. We are not speaking of the direct 
advantages arising to ourselves from such operations, although 
these are considerable, for the port of Trebizond receives annu- 
ally to 'the value of more than a million of our produce, and 
the roads connecting the harbours of Asia Minor with FeraUi 
and the great valley of the Euphrates, are cut off at this mo- 
ment by the advanced- positions of the Russian army at Gumri^ 
Kars, and Bayazeed. But. the wh^le Transcaucasian region lying 
between the Euxine and thp Caspian forms a country singu- 
larly fitted for military defence, for national independence, and 
for commercial prosperity. The population is m great part 
Christian. The soil of the plains and valleys is fertile, aiid 
the climate favourable to every kind of produce* Should the 
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present wax be prolonged by the obstinate refusal of Russia to 
accede to the terms of peace, the objects of the Allied Powers 
must naturally increase ; and probably none wouhj contribute 
more powerMly to ihe. security of the Ottoman Empire and the 
progress of civilisation in the East, than the restoration \)f the 
principalities of Gbeorgia and the neighbouring provinces to the 
full possession of their government, under the guarantee of the 
allied j^owers. If the Moldo-Wallachian provinces in tlie West, 
and the Georgian provinces in the. East, can be raised into a 
barrier of semi-independent Christian states, Turlmy and Russia 
would cease to be contiguous, and the danger which has so 
long impended over the Ottoman dominions would be removed. 

* The Western Transcaucasian provinces are inhabited by tlie 
Georgian and Armenian races. Baron Haxthausen estimates the 
Georgian population of these countries at 600,000, and the indige- 
nous Armenian population at nearlj 300,000. These people, though 
incorporated in the Russian empire for more tlian half a century, 
have retained a considerable share of their traditional independence. 
For instance, in Mingrelia the Dndian is sovereign of the country, 
though nominally holding under Russia. It is of great interest to 
ascertain how far these ptimitive tribes and pi inces are capable of 
independence. Could they remain unmolested whilst markets are 
opened on the Eastern coasts of the Euxine, a few years would 
change the face of the couDvry, and restore it to civilisation. 

The population of Eastern Transcaucasia, bordering on the 
Caspian, is Tartar, wild, fanatical, and hostile to all strnng(.T3. 
Schamyl and his Murids, or the Lesghian mountaineers, who some- 
times tlireaten the enyirons of Tiflis with a raid, have excited the 
^enthusiasm of Europe by their spirited resistance to the cohimou 
enemy ; hut it is a complete delusion lo imagine that any reliance 
can be placed on these higldanders of the Caucasus. They fight for 
plunder, from a clannish spirit, and fnmi a love of independence. 
The present war has been of use to them, because it has supplied 
them with arms, and compelled the Russians to evacufite their forts 
on the coast. But Schamyl and his followers would be found just as 
hostile to any other race of intruders, or any other form of autho- 
rity, as th^ have been to the Russians. If government, trade, and 
eiv^isation are ever to be introduced into these regions, it must be 
by the increased security and power of the Christian population. 

'Whilst those pages are passing through the press, we receive a very 
forcible confirmation of our views from the Preface to the second 
edition of Itfr. Oliphant’s pamphlet, dated from the Turkish camp at 
Sugdidi in Mtugrelia. lllis gentleman was one of the firjst persons 
to point out the importance and feasibility of a oarupaigh in Asia, 
and he has since accompanied Omar Pasha in his recent ^pedition. 
On Mr. Oliphant’s authority, then, we rep^ ihat the people of the 
Hpane^ucasian provinces (witb AsasGoeptlQn of Akbasia) are entirely 
iPiristiaos ; they lode with dhttrnet npmi the progi^ of a 
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But little has jet been done for the aocomplisliment of 
unj such enlarged political design. The *MoIdo-WaIlachian 
provinces ^are still under an Austrian occupation and a Rus- 
sian hospodar; and in Asia the disasters of the campaigns 
of 1864 and 1855 have placed Russia in a more advan- 
tageous position than she held befora the war. The full of 
Kars has rendered this fact pdpable to all the world, and it 
cannot fail to produce a most injurious effect throughout Asia 
on the cause of the allies. The causes of this unfortunate state 
of affairs have already been briefly adverted to in the preceding 
pages. Throughout the war,, the armies in Ajsia have suflTered 
from the want of unity of command. Every corps was divided 
between jealous generals and corrupt or cowardly pashas, none 
of whom cared to postpone their own lucre or safety to the 
public service. Even in the staff of the forces at headquarters, 
the same fatal divisions prevailed. Turks, Poles, £[ungarians, 
and English officers, were contending for the ascendancy, and 
no man had the authority or the genius to subdue these ele- 
ments of discord. At one time General Guyon’s energy rescued 
the artny of Anatolia from dissolutiou ; but he had no real 
power, and the battle of Kurukdereh was lost in defiance of his 
advice. At another time General Williams had succeeded in 
putting Kars in a complete state of defence, but the neglect of 
the necessary stores in the previous season, and the treachery 
or indifference of those wdio might have made an effort to relieve 
that fortress, rendered even this memorable defence of no 
avail. Kars has been lost, part of the Turkish army has been 
sacrificed, and the lustre of the arms of the allied forces has be^ 
dimmed, principally by the disgraceful personal jealousies which 
are the bane of combined operations. In the last volume of his 
history, M. Thiers lias given the w'orld a striking picture of the 
discord existiug in Spain between Massena, Soult, Suchet, and 
Ney, whose want of sincere co-operation was more ruinous to the 
French army than even the genius of the Duke of Wellington: 
yet these generals were theJieutenants of one man, exercising 
unlimited power, directing their movements, rewarding . their 
successes, and punishing their faults. How much more are 
similar divisions to he apprehended between commanders serving 
such a government as the Porte, frequently degmded by the 
vices of* the Turkish administration, and required to ^t in con- 
cert with men of different nations, characters, and pret^slons I 


Turkish army; but they would hail the arrival of a Christian power 
destined to free them from the bondage of Busma'^thqut subject- 
ing them to the still mere dreadedyoke of a Mussulman power. 
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How tnucH are theweJifiicullies aggravated whea distinct niilitory 
operations arc being Cfuri^ on al several diflSsr^t points; when 
the Allied Powers are represent^ by their ambfuisflQors in one' 
plaoe» their generals in another, and their admirals in a third ; 
and when no result oan-be eeesii^:wYthout a ponW sufiScicnt to 
reduce these distinct ftwtoes to horoiomotts action^ * The (Jovem- 
mefits of England and France, acting at a great distance from 
the seat of war, have in reality less responsibUity in this matter 
than their agents abroad, for throughouf the war their policy 
has been, as far as possible, to point out the gre£t objects of at- 
. taininent, but to leave to the discretion of the superior officers 
on the spot the means of accomplishing them. JN^othing is 
more mischievous than to attempt to regulate from a distance 
the incidents of a campaign ' If want of alacrity has been 
^hown in any quarter in pushing forward to the relief of Kars, 
the heavy responsibility of • contributing to the lo§8 of that im- 
portant position and its brave defenders must rest upon those 
who were guHty of this neglect ; but we are persuaded that no 
indifference wns felt by the Qrltish Government as to this part of 
' the contest, thougli th%.ini1itai7 authorities in France were 
less inipre^^ed with thb' necessity of protecting the Turkish 
frontier in Asia Minor. The obstacles to this course of action 
♦have, for the present bafiied^ur exertions ; but they have also 
taught us the ne<^ssity of surmounting tlicm ; and the most 
effectual means of permanently 'protecting Asia Minor from the 
incursions of llussia would be to throw back her" frontier to 
the Caucasus* We agree with Mr. Olipfaant that if this w^ar 
js prolonged, * flie fifth point should be, that betweem the Black 
* ^a and the Caspian, the Terek and the Eouban do iicnce- 
‘ forward form the frontier of Russia.’ That would be the 
severest blow we can inflict on her . means of aggression on the 
side of -Asia ; ■ and it is an object which the Briti^^ltod Anglo- 
Tui^ish forces nOw in the East would probably ai||Pce to ac^ 
comf^ish. The time is approaifiiing when it will bC expedient 
that |i^e galtaat iortnies of France and Eti^ahd, wfaick h4ire 
leam«^^6 honour their mutual worth at the jbmt sie^epf 
Sebastopol, shouy pursue diitkict military lines m 
and, whilst Fraitce li perfectly able to. ctedk the forces of the 
enemy in the West^ ft would mtutaliy devolve on this coug^ 
to arrest her prbgi^ in* the East. / ^ 
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Art. I. — 1. History of England^ from the Peace of Utisecht 
to the Peace of Versailles. By Lord Mahon [now Earl Stan- 
hope]. Vol. VII. (1780-1783). 8vo. London: 1854. 

2. Memorials and Correspondence of ChdUen James Fox. Edited 
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4. Memoirs of the Whig Party during my Time. By Henry 
BiCHARP^Lonl Holland. Edited by his Son, Henry 
Edward Lord H6lland. Vol. II. 8vo. London: 1854.* 

£ luive, in a former Number (Jan. 1854), given an account 
of the first two volumes of the Memoirs of Mr. Fox, 
edited by Lord, John Russell, as well. as of the letters pub- 
lished by the Duke of Buckingham, and, with their assistance, 
we followed the course of the important political changes which 
took place, in this country, between the American war and the 
commencement of Mr. Pitt's long ministry. Since the appear-* . 
ancG 'of that Article , the seventh volume of Lord Stanhope's 
History has been puUished, which coundudes his useful and 

* Mr. Justice Bailer's name has met with an unlucky fate in the 
recently published memoirs. The editor of the * Buckingham Papers* 
has converted him into * Judge MiBer* while in Lord Holland’s 
‘ Memoirs of the Whig Party* his name appears twice as ‘Judge 
‘ Baker.^ (Vol. i.pp. 122. i24.) 
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meriforious work, and .fepngs down the narra{k<^ Jqj^lbe peaee 
of 1783. As Lord Stanhope has cQmpletea the' peri<^ of 
seventy years which he proposed to comprise in his history, we 
trust that he will undertake the succeeding, period of thi^y- 
two years^, to the Peace oif 1815, for no writer is more highly 
qualified to ftrCat those, memorable events dispassionately am 
efFectlvely ; and it is disgraceful to our literature that the long 
adininisti'iition of Mr. Pitt should only be recorded in the plati*^ 
.tudes of (jiffbrd, the imposture of Toinline, or the superficial 
tirades of Sir A. Alison. Lord John Russell has recently 
added a third volume to the Memoirs of^Mr. Fox, which, 
with the exception of a few introductory remarks by the 
editor, consists exclusively of letters written by Mr. Pox to 
liis nephew. Lord Holland, and to some of his personal and 
political friends, between the years 1792 and 1804. This 
was the least active part of Mr. Fox’s political life. During 
tlicse years he not only held no office, but he abse'hted himself 
to a great extent from the llouse of Commons, and stood aloof 
from parliamentary conflicts. His letters are those of a by- 
stander and an observer of political^vents, rather than of an actor 
in them. Hence the third volume contains fewer materials for 
history than the two preceding ones ; but, on the other hand, 
it exhibits a fuller and more detailed picture of Mr. Fox’s mind 
and thoughts, and is more interesting, as a biography, than *its 
predecessors. Mr. Fox’s natural tastes evidently inclined him 
to literature rather than to politics ; and, notwithstanding the 
life of vefiement excitement, both in private and public, w'hich 
he led "for many years, — notwithstanding his eminent success 
as an oi-ator, as a party leader, and as a tribune of the people, — 
he retained an ardent fondness and a keen relish for literary 
pursuits not always, to be found even in persons who have 
passed their days in sccliision without aptitude |pr public life 
or experience of its agitations. 

The correspondence In the two concluding volumes of the 
Duke of Buckingham’s publication is of tlie some character as 
^hat in ,the preceding volumes, and is continued to th? year 
reiO. We are h^ppy to , say that the task of editing t^ two 
last volumes has b^en transferred to competent hands, and that 
they are free front th«s ^^diculous blundcpra which ddbrmed the 
carHer part. ^ . 

The second volume of Lord Hollands ‘ Memoirs of tto Whig 
j||prty ’ is principally occupied with an aocemut of the formn- 
Sn, acts, and dismission of the Ministry 1806 ; it contains 
pikewise some interesting noiices of ^nts an earlier date, to 
which we shall advert tn this AriidiU^ - 
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The cliaracter of the political period* whi^h occupied the 
active part of Mr, Fox’s caaioer, was that of a struggle between 
the Crown and the independent section of Parli^ent. This 
independent section consisted partly of peers and phrtly of 
commoners ; nearly all of whoniji in whichever House they sat, 
were Whigs. The Tories were in general^ at this tkne Mendiy 
to the Kiug^ and desirous of maintaining unimpaired the in- 
fluence of the Crown, which the Whigs, on the oi;faer hand, 
desired to restrict and diminish. * The position of these parties 
had been completely inverted since the reigns of the two first 
Georges, when the Whigs wei'e the main supporters of the 
Hanoverian interest, and the Tories were Jacobites, forming 
the Country Party, in active opposition to the Courh But 
during the American wat George III. relied for support upon 
the chiefs of the Tories, while the Whigs, in both Houses of 
Parliament, carried on an uninterraitting, active, and formidable 
opposilit)!! to his policy, his ministers, and his influence. We 
who witness the working of our parliamentary system in its 
maturity, may think that the event of this straggle could never 
have been doubtful. But Fox, who had fought in the front 
ranks of the battle, and knew the strength and compactness of 
the phalanx against which he had to contend, was perpetually 
haunted with the fear of the King’s predominance, and the 
triumph of the influence of the Crown. In alluding to the 
King he recurs in his letters more than once to the pregnant 
words in which Dante expresses the Divine omnipotence: 
‘ Vuolsi cosi cola dove si pnotc Cio che si vuole.’* 

* Dr. Johnson, who was a professed Tory, and who used to speak 
of ^ Wing dogs/ ‘ detested the idea of governing by parliamentary 

* corruption, and ass(}rted most strenuously that a prince, steadily and 
‘ conspicuously pursuing the interests of his people, could not fail of 

* parliamentary concurrence. A prince of ability, he contended, 

^ might and should be the directing soul and spirit of his own admi* 
‘ nistrntion j in short, his own minister,^ and not ike mere head of a 
‘ party ; and then, and not till then, would the royal dignity be sin- 
^ cerely res{)ccted.’ {Bosioelt s Jfdhnson, under the year, 1770.) This 
passage contains a distinct expression of the view that a constitutional 
king, with limited powers, ought to ♦govern as well as to reign. 
Johnson, however, did ubi see that if a kmg is his own minister he 
must be a party leader, an^ must abandon neutral ground wHch 
is the true, strength of a constiKitionid prince. . In an article on the 
regency question, by Mr. AUen^ published in this Journal in ISll, 
is the following passage : — ^ It appears to us that the same expediency 
^ which has subjected our kings, in their judiciary and, legislative 

* ci^cities, to the guidance of others, ought to regulate their selection 
/of the persons who are fittest to govern the State, and direct its 
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During the v^iga .ot George III. the gceat Tory peers <md 
patrons of boroughs^ 'whd^ by their in^cnce in counties^ and 
their direct power of nomination, commanded the votes of a 
huge section of the House of Commons, were willing, in general, 
to support any tninistry which the King appointed, and to 
permit All the influence of the Crown to be exercised in its 
favour, provided that fheir oWn personal wishes respecting the 
distribution of patronage receiv^ due attention. They con- 
tented themselves as pbliricians with a barter of power for 
patronage ; they gave the fdriner, and received the latter. The 
great Whig lords, however, made a harder bargain with the 
Crown. They insisted upon selecting the King’s Afinisters 
before they consented to support them. • They required that an 
administration should be formed of members of their own party, 
whose names should be proposed by their own leaders. This 
pretension has often been denounced as an improper and un- 
constitutional assumption of power; and the Whigs are de- 
scribed as setting up an oligarchical dominion to overawe the 
King and Parliament. It is likewise alleged that in confining 
their choice to members of the prominent Whig families, they 
showed a peculiarly aristocratic bias. Lord Stanhope, in his 
History, frequently exhibits the^Whigs in this unfavourable 
light. Thus, after having described the arrangement by which 
the Marquis of Rockinglmm was made First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, in 1765, he points out that Lord Kockingham was one of 
the greatest landholders in England ; that his talents were not 
above mediocrity, and that he was totally deficient in the power 
of public speaking, but admits that ^ he had clear good senso 
' and judgment, improved by the transaction of business. His 
' character was without a stain, marked by probity and honour, 
by ^fidelity to his engagements, and by attachment to bis 
' friends.’ lie then proceeds to make these obse^ations: — 

* Such was the man whom the Whig party of 176o Selected from 
their ranks fpr their leader* ^uch was the man to whom, they con- 
tinued their allegiance in every variety of fortune during eighteen 
years^' The selection might surprise us more were, it not in some 
measure characteristic of that party. Since parties were 

' affairs to the honour, safety, and advantage of the kingdom. We 
' are senrible, hcwever, that a contrary sentiment is v^y pr^alent 
' in the countiy ; and, in our apprehension, the difTerenbe pf Opinion 
* this point constitutes one of the chie/ distipetions between the 
and Tories of the preheat day.’ {Ediniturgh Meoiew, voL 
4.) We doubt whether this distinction can be^said to exist 
i^etween the Whigs and Tories of sinr day. The^Toriot seem to us to 
adopted the Wli% epinioa. a r ' ' > v*. 
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anew, though un^r the oM names^ early in the reign of Geor^ IIL, 
it has been the. boast of the Tories ihett with them family and fortune 
have been no necessary qualities of leadership^ that many an esquire 
oi' no ancient lineage^ Ur a younger son oi no breukd domains, and 
relying on no merits save his oivn, has been with joyiul assent raised 
far above the heads of the wealthiest and proudest among them. 
The Mme boast, at least not to the same degree, could scarcely, per- 
haps, be made by their opponents. We find the Whigs most fre- 
quently prefer for chiefs the Porphyrogennets^ as the * Byzantines 
might have termed theod, men horn and bred in purple, — the Ma!r- 
quis of Rockingham, or the Duke of Portland, or, in our own times,^ 
Lord Althohp,— men, no doubt, of irreproachable character, public 
and private, and of excellent plain sense, but still without one single 
ray of eloquence or spark of genius. Thoughts that breathe and 
<< words that burn ’* have been far less sought in the selection than 
liigii-sounding titles and rich acres. Above all, it seemed to be 
imagined that a certain small cluster of great bouses, as the original 
Whig junta, should have tlie first choice of honours and employ- 
ments.’ (Vol. V. c. 44.) 

Again, Lord Stanhope speaks of the King, upon the forma- 
tion of the Rockingham Administration, in 1782, as ^contem- 
‘ plating, with the utmost aversion, bis return to the oligarchy 
‘ of the great Whig houses’ (vol. vii, p. 207.). And he thus 
characterises the Tory and AVhig parties of that time : — 

‘ On viewing the two principal parties then in conflict — Lord 
North’s and Lord Rockingham’s, we can scarcely call cither generous 
and large-minded on every point, and so far as regards both men 
and measures. Lord North’s party had some narrow views of 
national policy, hut it freely welcomed to its high places high ability^ 
howeficr unconnected. Lord Rockingham’s, on the contrary, was more 
liberal in its political opinions, but us to men of genius, if low-born, 
it would receive them only as its servants and retainers; it almost 
avowedly regarded power as an heirloom in certain houses.* (Vol. vii. 

p. 210.) ' 

The choice of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, under the 
Rockingham Administratioti, is thus described : — 

, ‘ Ireland at that time needed, beyond a question, for its Lord* 
LieutenaDit a great statesman. The new Whig administration sent 
thither only a great duke. They selected his Grac^ of Portland, not 
for ability, not for activity, not for knowledge, not for eloquence, 
of all these he was utterly destitute^ but for his rank and' wealth, 
andf above all, as the head of one of their principal “Sevedution 
« familms.”’ (Vol. vii. p. 232.) / - 

Upon tire death of Lord Rockingham Fox objectiqd tp Xknrd 
Shelburne as First Minister, but abstained from urging his own 
claims to that post, an^ proposed the Duke of, Ppr^n4 to the 
King. Upon this step Lord Stanhope comments as fiqillows: -^ 
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* Had fox desired to .^nt himselF ip 'Competition with Sbelbutne 
for llie Treasuiy, hi« preeminent abilities and tiia wel^won lead in 
the House of Commons would have warranted h^ claim. But to run 
all risks of discord and division hj proposing another man whose 
main merit lay in this, that he was the Lord of Welbeck, and had 
married a daughter of the Hon&e of Devonshire ; to put forward in 
his stead a mere ducah puppet, whose strings others were to pull, 
seems a course which, however conformable to the precedents of his 
party, was,, and I trust ever will be, repugnant to the spirit of’ his 
nation.* (Vol. vii.> 271.) • ‘ 

Again, after the King had . been forced to submit to the 
Coalition Govofnnient of Fox and Lord North in 1783, he is 
described as ‘ chafing at the dominion, so long eluded, of the 
* great Whig liouses.’ (Ib> p. 307.) 

It was quite natural that the King should, in 1782 and 1783, 
contemplate, with the utmost aversion, a return to the oligarchy 
of the great Whig houses, and should cliafc at their dominion. 
WTiat he desired was, to continue the oligarchy of the gi’eat 
Tory houses. Between these two oligarchies there was, hb he 
well knew, this great diflfcrencc, that whereas the Tories sub- 
mitted themSielves absolutely to his will, the Whigs gave him 
only a conditional support; they insisted on his Government 
acting upon their political principles, and being formed of 
persons who would carrj those priTici[)les into effect, though 
they, might be unpalatable to the Crown. Lord Stanhope 
seems To represent the leaders of the Whig party as dnJI men, 
with ancient families, and large hereditary estates in land ; and 
the leaders of the Tory party as* poor and low-born men of 
genius. We are at a loss to discover the facte on which this 
antithesis is founded. The Government of Lord Ncu-tli, which 
began in 1770, and lasted for twelve years, was a Tory Govern- 
ment. The Prime Minister (who also held the office of Chan- . 
cellor of the Exchequer) \v«as tlic eldest soft of M Earl ; the 
three Secretaries of State were the Earl of Ilochford, Viscount 
Weymouth, and the Earl of Hillsborough ; the President of tlie 
Council was Earl Gower ; the Earl of Halifax was Prhy Seal ; 
the Great Seal was in commission from Jan; 1770 to Jan. 1771, 
when Earl Bathurst was appointed Lord Chancellor. Sir 1M- 
ward Hawke, a celebrated naval man, was, indeed, continued in 
the post of First Lord of the Admiralty for nearly a year ; bnt ho 
was then replaced by the Earl of .Sandwich. During the tw^ve 
years pf Lord North’s .Administration, the only commoners wliq 
held the office of Secretary of State were Lord G. Jermaine, 
the son of a Duke, and himself Viscpunt upon his 

resignation ; and Mr. Welbore Bffis, i^erwarde Lord Mondip, 
who retained hid setfls only a fiew we^s. The other Secretaries 
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of State were, Viscount Wnymouth (twice), Earl of Rochford, 
Earl of Dartmouth, Earl of Sandw ch, Earl of Halifax, Earl 
of Suffolk, Viscount Stormont, and Earl of Hillsborough.* 
There is nothing in this cast of parts to betoken the ascendancy 
of plebeian genius and the exclusion of patrician mediocrity ; or 
to show that ^ Lord North’s ^party freely welcomed to its high 
^ places high ability, however unconnected.’ 

When the King turned out the Coalition Administration in 
1783, and brought in Mr. Pitt, the new Minister may not, in 
strictness, have been a Tory ; but he had separated himself from 
the Whig party, and he came into power in direct hostility to 
Mr. Fox. With the single exception of himself, he formed a 
Cabinet of peers exclusively. He was at that time the only 
member of his own Cabinet in the House of^Commons ; and he 
himself was the son of an Earl, though we do not mean to 
assert that he owed his position in Parliament to his rank. 
We presume that Lord Stanhope does not allude to Mr. Ad- 
dington when he speaks of plebeian genius risihg to the leader- 
ship of tlie Tories, and that he docs not see anything creditable 
either to tlie nation or the party, in the manner in which this 
favourite of George III. succeeded to Mr. Pitt’s office in 180L 

Lord Stanhope severely blames the appointment of the Duke 
of Portland to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland in 1785, a 
time which he justly characterises as one of great difficulty ; 
and he attributes it to mere considerations of property and 
family connexion. But it must be remarked that, although 
the Duke of Portland is described as utterly destitute of ability, 
activity, knowledge, and eloquence, Mr. Pitt was, notwith- 
standing" these signal wants, glad to receive him into his 
Cabinet, and to confer upon him the office of Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, when with Burke he seceded 
from Mr. Fox and the rest of the Whigs in consequence of the 
French Revolution,t The Duke of Portland held this office 


* ^ Lord Weymouth had good natural abilities, and an easy How 
‘ of eloquence, which, combined with a graceful person, pleased the 
‘ House of Lords ; but he wanted steady application, and had injured 
‘ his Iiealtb by his taste for gaming and drinking.* {Lord Stanhope^ 
voL y. p. 29 k) Earl of Suffolk, ‘ pomi>ous and shallow.* ilSid. 
p.293.) 

■)“ We learn, from the biographer of Mr. Windham, that the Duke 
of Portland was at first unwilling to become a member of Mr. Pitt’s 
cabinet, and that Mr. Windham (who formed part of the . 'Same seces- 
sion) was to have been Secretary of State ; ‘ but at length, the Duke 
*vOf Fortlaiid’s reluctance to accept office having been overcome, it 
Was thought proper, in consideration of his high ran% and in/iuence 
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from 1794 to 1801, at^which time he i)ecai1^ Prerident of the 
Council, in the Addington Administration ; and he filled the 
same post /or a time under the subsequent short administration 
of Mr. Pitt. Upon the fall of the Government of 1806, he 
became Pripie' Minister in a Cabinet of which Mr. Perceval, 
Mr. Canning, and Mr. Vansittart were the leading members y 
and he remained in this position until his death, in 1809. It 
is evident, therefore, that, whatever may have been the Duke 
of Portland’s deficiencies^ the blame of appointing him to high 
offices does not rest exclusively with the Whigs, and must be 
shared, to at least an equal amount, by the Tories ; and that 
the strings of this ^ ducal puppet ’ were pulled as much by 
"party as by the other.* 

When we compare the Whig and Tory parties in the reign 
of George III., we cannot perceive that the former was charac- 
terised by the scantiness, and the latter by the abundance, of 
its talent ; and we certainly were under the impression that the 
Tories prided themselves on their connexion with the land, and 
reproached the Whigs with their alleged preference for the 
manufacturing and commercial interests. Lord Stanhojwj, i>oint- 
ing out the unfitness of Lord Rockingham for the post of l^rimc ' 
Minister, remarks, that his panegyrists were frequently com- 
pelled to rely on the merits of his large estate ; one of* whom 
(Burke) bids us recollect ‘ his Lordship's great interest in the 
^ public welfare, in quality of one of the greatest landholders in 


* in the country^ to place him in the which liad been intended 
‘ for Mr. Windbain, the latter consenting to accept the inferior one 

. * of Secretary at War, with a seat in tlie Cabinet.’ ( tf md/taoi*s 
Life, prefixed to his ‘ Speeches,’ vol. i. p. 35.) Lord Holland’s ac- 
count of the Duke of Portland may be seen in his * Memoirs of the 
‘ Whig Party,’ vol. i. p. 72, He .says, that when the Duke joined 
Mr. Pitt, * he felt great rej)ugnance to accepting office,iftnd at least as 
‘ great to resigning it. He was the last of his set to give his eon- 
^ sent to either measure.’ George 111., in a letter to Mr. Addington 
of Feb. 5. 1801,, alluding to the Duke of Portland, speaks of * the fair 
^ part he has acted since in office;’ upon which Dean Pcllew (who enn- 
not be accused of any Whig tendencies) remarks: — ‘ The author 

* cannot let this opportunity pass without observing how wdil /this 
^ compliment was deserved by the nobleman in question. The period 
‘ produced politicians probably of greater ability, but of higher iitte- 

* grity none.’ (Life of Lord Sidmouth, vol. i. p. 295.) 

* From the important part ' which the Duke of Portland played 
in the politics of this country for a long period, it migh^ have been 
expected that his papers, if they were ne|;jEilarly preserve^ would have 
thrown much hght om the history oCthe'time. Wa regret, however, 
to learh that they were all destroyed by hts son, the late Duke. 
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I England.’ For our; own part, we agree \xith Lord Stanhope 
in thinking: that large landed property is not a qualification for 
the oflSce of Prime Minister; but we doubt whether that 
opinion was held by the majority of Englishmen in 1765^ or^ 
indeed^ whether it is held by them at preset. At all events^ 
if Lord Derby should again become Prime Minister, we feel 
certain that the general voice of the Tories would ‘ bid us re- 
* collect his Lordship’s great interest in the public Welfare, in 
^ quality of one of the greatest landholders in England.’ 

But, whatever may have been the inclinations of the two 
parties, the King did not prefer the Tories on account of their 
democratic tendencies. He chafed at the oligarchy of . the 
Whig houses, because the Whigs put a bit in his mouth; 
whereas the Tory party was a quiet beast of burden^ which the 
King could ride or drive as he pleased. The real contest in 
those days was, not between aristocracy and democracy, but 
between aristocracy and monarchy. The Tories were, at least, 
as much aristocrats as the Whigs ; but they submitted to the 
dominion of the King. The Whigs sought to maintain a Par^ 
liamentary party, independent of the King’s personal influence, ' 
and to establish its supremacy over the royal will. This state 
of things is marked in the following verses of the Rolliad : — 

* ‘ Wlien secret influence expiring lay,’ 

And Whigs triuniphant hail’d the auspicious day.’ 

The great Whig houses may have been an oligarchy, but they 
fought the battle of the people against the Crown ; and where 
such vast means of corruption existed as the Crown possessed 
in the first twenty years of the reign of .George III., the pos- 
session of rich acres, which Lord Stanhope holds so cheap as a 
political instrument, was of material assistance for carrying on 
the war against the Court and the Ministry combined. The 
pretension which they made, of naming the King’s Ministers*, 
was, in our opinion, necessary for the due working of a Parlia- 
mentary Government; and, after a long struggle, it is now 
conceded to every political party which successively acquires the 
preponderance. 

It appears that when Mr. Pitt was nearly twenty-one years 
Old, he wished, to become a candidate for the University of 
Cambridge, and applied to Lord Eockingham for his support, 
but that Lord Eo^ingham civilly declined to give it, ^ from 


♦ Mr. Pitt, in hid reply to Mr. Fox, 16th ot‘ December, 1788, 
(darhtg the debates on the Regency) speaks of it as' a fundamental 
principle' held by Mn Fox that the Ministers of the CrowU were to 
be nominated by the prevailing party in Parliament 
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‘ the knowle(Jge ha had ;of several persons who might be candi- 
‘ dates.’ Lori Staidiope remarks, that these persons ^ were, no 
^ doubt, of the right family connexions — some nephews or 
* some cousins of the great W^hig houses.’ (Vol. vii. p. 112.) 
But in 1780, Pitt was as much a Whig as Lord Rockingham, 
and he certainly was the son of a great Whig house.* Mr. 
Pitt’s remarkable Parliamentary abilities would, under any 
circumstances, have been soon recognised ; but his early confi- 
dence in his own powers, and the prompt recognition of his 
claims for leadership were due, in great measure, to his being 
the eon of the great Lord Chathnia.f 

When Mr. Pitt, entered public life, he certainly shared in the 
desire of the Whig party to diminish the Influence of the Crown ; 
and there is no doubt that the motion for Parliamentary Reform 
which he made in 1783, under the Coalition Ministry, and 
which he renewed in April 1785, when He was himself Prime 
Minister, had for its main object the reduction of the influence 
which the King exercised through the close boroughs. It 
appears that Mr, Pitt’s plan (the whole of which was not dis- 


* Com[)are Lord Stanhope’s remarks with respect to the ]>arfy 
divisions in the early part of the reign of George 111.: — ‘The 
^ Whigs of 1763, no longer the Whigs of King William or (^^»ueen 
‘ Anne, may be justly termed the founders of that distiiiginsljcd 
‘ party which bears their name at the present day. l>ut were 
‘ split into sections, and it was between the.se sections, rather than 

* between "SVliigs and Tories, that the battle for oflh’c raged. The 
^ Rockingham s and the Bedfords, ]\Ir, Pitt and Mr. (ir(‘nvil]e, all 

* equally called themselves good Whigs, all would equalj^ have 
^ declared that they never had been, that they never couhl )>c, Tories. 

‘ Yet these were the chiefs of wjjrring parties and of rival admiuis- 
‘ trations.’ (Vol. v. c. 44.) But although difterent sections «>f the 
Whigs ' niiglit oppose one another, they all agreed in the principle 
that the King was to reign without governing. Georgelll. on one 
occasion tohi the Duke of Portland ( who had been the head of the 
Wiiig party after Lord Rockingham’s death) tiuit he w^as tui ‘ old 

‘ Whig.* * In speaking of the King, the duke said, on the Wednesday, ^ 
‘ 18th of February [1801], before he was taken ill, his Majesty was 
' ‘ quite himself, and talked, to him most sensibly and judiciously on 
‘ all subjects. Said he was an old Whig i that he considered those 
statesmen who made bander treaties, and conducted the ten last 
‘ years of the Succession war, the most able ones we ever bad.’ 
(J.ord Malmesbury^s DiarieSy vol. iv. p. 44.) 
t Mr. Pitt’s power bung, throughout his life, upon the slender 
of his elder brother s life. The secopd Lord Chatham, tliotigh 
^Shried, bad no child; his death would at any tiiue have transferred 
|ifr. Pitt to the House of Lords, and ]|^t an end to his career us 
^i^Uader of the House of Commons. 
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closed to Parliament) ^contemplated giving four memters to the 
parishes of Marylebone and St. Pancras, and six members to 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, and Leeds.* Lord Stan- 
hope truly remarks that, in the great division which turned out 
Lord North’s government, and settled the (luestion of American 
independence, in 1782, the county members generally voted 
with the Opposition ; while the Ministerial forces were chiefly 
composed of borough members. Speaking of Lord North’s 
party, he says, — 

* Their numbers were now in great measure derived from merely 
nomination scats. Take, for example, the very stronghold of the 
smaller boroughs in that age. 'ihe two members for the county of 
Cornwall voted against Lord North ; but of its borough represen- 
tatives wlio took part in this division there were eight opponents, 
and no less than thirty supporters of the Government.* (VoL vii. 

p. 206 .) 

The plan of Parliamentary Reform proposed by the Duke 
of liiclimoiid in the House of Lords, on the 3rd of June, 1780, 
was democratic in its character; it was founded on the prin- 
ciples of universal ^ffrage, annual elections, and equal electoral 
districts, each roturiung one membor.f Mr. Pitt’s main object, 
however, was to eniancij»ate Parliament from the influence of 
the Crown, exercised through the iioinination boroughs, and* to 
prevent the King bartering patronage for seats. He soui^t to 
diiuiuish the influence of the Crown upon the House of 
• mens, not to clip the wings of the great proprietors of boroughs. 
One of his reasons for abandoning tiie question of Parliamentary 
Reform undoubtedly was, that he con?^idered that object to 
have, been attained by other means. When the question of 
Parliamentary Reform was revived by Lord John Russell, 
after the Peace, and the Reform Bill was brought forward by 
Lord Grey’s Government, the object was changed; it had 
become anti-aristocratic instead of anti-monarchical. The 
influence of the Crown was no longer formidable; and the 
measure of 1831 was intended to dimmish the power of the 
•proprietors of close boroughs, by the same means which Pitt 
pr(mosed to employ for diifiinishiug the power of the Crown. ‘ 

Lord John Russell examines the grounds for the supposition 
that the plan of the India Bill was prepared by Burke, and 
that it was adopted by Mr. Fox without adequate reflection. 
In rejecting this supposition, he liiakes the following, among 
Other remarks : — 

* Adol[>hus, History of England during the Reign of George III., 
vol. iv. p. 174. 

t Adolpbu^ ,01. i,. p. ^ 

lS7i *^7 
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* If Mr. Fox formed liis vmion with Lord North in thc.dcliberato, 
exercise of a sound judgment surely we must give him credit for a 
similar deliberation when, in the recess of the summer and autumn, 
he constructed the mciasure Upon which alone he feared any danger 
to the continuance of liis power. Nor do the facts' at all bear out the 
supposition that Mr. Fox was betrayed by the rashness of Mr. Burke 
into a acheme of which he did not approve. There do not appear 

^any traces in the papers of Mr. Fox of any outline drawn up by 
Mr. Burke upon . which tho India Bill was framed, ‘ nor has any 
such plan been produced from tho manuscripts of Mr. Burke. On 
the other hand, wo know that the Bill was submitted to Lord Kortli 
and Lprd Loughborough, and probably to other members of the 
administration.* {Mem. of Fox^ vol. ii. p. 98.) 

. Mr. Prior, likewise, in his Life of Burke, takes a view similar 
to that of Lord John : — 

' ^ The recess of Parliament was devoted to tlie concoction of the 
celebrated India Bill, of which Mr. Burke is said to have been a 
joint penman with the reputed authory though this has never been 
proved. It is certain, indeed, that he was the only one of the 
Ministry who knew much of the matter in progress previous to its 
coming before the public ; and it is also certainathat it was submitted 
to his revision ; lie miglit, likewise, have been the aiitlior of the 
second or supplementary Bill, ascertaining the powers of the new 
Government, and securing th.e rights and interests of the natives ; 
but all the great and leading principles’ were undoubtedly those ol' 
Mr. Fox.’ (c. 8. p. 27o.) 

Now in the correspondence of Burke, published in 1844 by 
Lord Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke, the following letter 
appears, addressed to Burke by Mr. Arthur Pigott, afterwards 
Sir Arthur Pigott, and Attorney-general in 1806 ; — 

(Probably Oct. 1783.) 

* Dear Sir, — I shall be particularly obliged to you to send me, as 

soon as ever you come in, so mucli of the Bill, or instructions of tlie 
bill, as you have, in tlie state in which it is, as it will very much for- 
ward my work. Indeed, I cannot begin till I get it, and therefore 
.shall expect it impatiently. I would leave my servant to bring it if 
I had one with me. * 

’ ‘ I am, dear Sir, ever youw, 

‘A P. . 

* lliree o'clock.' ' 


Note, in Mr. Burke’s handwriting; — ' 

‘ From Mr. Pigott, who finished the India Bill from my drafts.^* 
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From this letter^ and its Indorsement, it is evident that the 
instructions for the India Bill, were given fd Mr. Pigott, the 
draftsman of the Bith by Burke, and not by Fox; and, more- 
over, that Burke did* not give his instructions in the form of 
heads, or notes, but that he prepared a draft of the Bill, which 
Pigott reduced into correct technical form* There is no reason - 
to doubt that the plan was submitted to Fox, and maturely 
considered by him ; but it may be regarded as certain that the 
conception and elaboration of it belong to Burke. Mr. Fox 
adopted it, and made it his own, so that he fully deserved 
the splendid panegyric upon his motives and intentions with 
which Burke concluded his speech on the Bill; but the am- 
bitious plan, by which the power of the Company was at once 
annihilated, doubtless ^proceeded from the nlan who had devoted 
so much time to the investigation of Indian affairs, and who 
was, in a few years, to be the author of the great impeachment 
of Hastings, which, though barren of penal consequences, con- 
stituted an epoch in the management of Indian affairs.* 

* The general election of 1784’ (as Lord J. Russell remarks), 

^ determined for more than forty years the question of the Go- 
* vernment of En^and.’ The party, of which Pitt laid the 
foundation when he defeated the coalition of Pox and Lord 
North, continued, with the short interruption of the ministry 
of 1806, to govern the country until the year 1830. Of this 
period of forty-six years, not less than twenty-one were passed 
under tlic primacy of Mr. Pitt, whose long administration of 

* Tlie following account of the* origin of the India is given 
hy Mr. Nicholls, in his ‘ Recollections of the Reign of George III. 
his statement respecting Pigott is confirmed by the letter in the 
text: — 

‘ When the Coalition came into power, Mr. Burke saw that much 
strength might be acquired for his party by the seizure of the Indian 
patronage. With this view Charles Fox was employed to bring in 
the India Bill, generally known by the name of Fox’s India Bill. 
But I am firmly persuaded that Fox had nothing to do with the for- 
mation of this bill. It was proposed by Mr. Edmund Burke, whose 
only assistant in it was Mr. Pigott, afterwards Sir Arthur Pigottl 
Mr. Lee, at that time Attorney-general, and Sir James Mansfield, 
at that time Solicitor-general, both assured me thaf they never saw 
th4 bill until it was printed for the use of the House of Commons. 
They doubted whether Charles Fox himself had seen the bill before 
the essential parts of it had been completely arranged by Mr. Burke. 
Lord North certainly did not see it until the bill was completed, and 
Avhen it was shown him.he said, with his usual pleasantry and saga- 
city, that he thought it a good receipt to knock up an adimnistration. 
But he supported it in the House of Commons.’ ( VoL i. p, 
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eighteen years mniy be diviiil^ iato two portions — that before 
and that after thtf French, war. With respect to the first of 
these portions. Lord J. Bussell makes the following remarks. 
After speaking of the India Bill, he says : — 

‘ The other public transactions which occurred between 1784 and 
1793 are, chiefly, the financial ^stem established by Mr. Pitt, the 
commercial treaty with France of 1786, the invasion of Holland in 
1787» and the Regency question in 1788. 

* However unjustifiable may have been the conduct of Mr. Pitt in 
making himself the instrument of a court intrigue, candour must 
allow that his subsequent administration during peace was marked 
by large public views, was founded on grand principles, and led to 
happy results. The financial administration of Lord North had been 
a mere series of shifts and expedients to supply the wants of years 
of war and misfortune. Amid the losses of the empire, the old cor- 
rupt practices had flourished unchecked, if not increased, under that 
indolent and easy minister. Mr. Pitt, with a vigorous .hand, pruned 
the luxuriiuice of prodigality, and grafted on the ancient system the 
new maxims he had learnt in the school of Adam Smith. A reduc- 
tion of the tea duties checked smuggling, and increased^consumption ; 
a prudent economy enabled the minister to set apart a million a year 
as a sinking fund for the redemption of the national debt.’ (Yol. ii. 
p. 257.) 

The conduct of Mr. Pitt, in first defending Warren Hastiugs 
and then assenting to his iinpeacliment in the session of 1786-7, 
has often been the subject of comment Mr. Adolj)hus examines 
the question at length, and enumerates the various discreditable 
motives which were at the time assigned for this step. J ealousy 
of the influence of Hastings at^Court, fear of liis appointment 
to the Presidency of the Board of Control, and a desire of 
diverting the attacks of opposition from himself to a State- 
criminal, were supposed to have actuated Mr. Pitt. Mr. Adol- 
phus says that if it is necessary to ascribe his conduct to a 
motive of mere party politics, unconnected with tbti merits of 
the question, it may rather be conjectured that ^ he was pleased 
‘ to see the members of opposition engaged in a conflict where 
^ success could gain for them no accession of influence or pojm- 
* larity, while feilure would by many be deemed to inflict dis- 
^ grace.’* Mr. Macaulay, in his Essay on the ‘ Life of Hastings,’ 

* Vol. iv. p. 261-3. The following is the account in the ‘ Annual 
‘Register,’ which was probably written by Burke himself ‘The 
‘ conduct of the minister on this occasion drew upon him much in- 
‘ decent calumny from the friends of Mr. Hastings ; they did not 

f ipdtate to accuse him out of doors, both publicly and privately, of 
eachery. They declared it was in the full confidence of his pro- 
ction* and support that had urged on Jlir. Burke to bring 
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supposes Pitt to have been influenced by the fear that Hastings, 
created a peer, and placed at the Board of Control, would soon 
draw to himself the entire management of Eastern affairs, and 
might even become a formidable rival m the eabinet. Lord John 
Bussell’s remark is : ^ Wliether the Minister was convinced by 
‘ the evidence which threw so full a light on the misdeeds of 
‘ Warren Hastings^ or whether he was glad to protect himself 
‘ from the ambition of a rival by acceding to a prosecution 
‘ against him, the effect was no less certain’ (vol. U. p. 255.); 
and he quotes the following, passage from a letter of Lord 
Bulkeloy to Lord Buckingham, in the Buckingham Papers, 
dated 27th April, 1789: — 

‘ On one of the adjourned questions on Hastings’s trial in the House 
of Lords^ Lord Maitland, standing next to Bundas, asked him what 
he thought would be the result of the inquiry, to which he replied in 
these wonla : “ I don’t care what is done with him, /hr you and your 
“friends In opposition have done our business by keeping him out oj 
“ the Board of ControV' Lord Maitland on this called up Colonel 
Fitzpatrick and Dudley Long, in whose presence Dundas actually 
repeated his words, and they, of course, trumpeted them all over 
town ; and they have occasioned much conversation and much abuse 
of Duiiilas, in addition to their former abuse on the part of Hastings’s 
friends. The folly of such language, especially to these violent op- 
pbsititniists, was very absurd, weak, and ill-judged; but the fact is 
certain.* (Vol. ii. p. 154.) 

It >liould be observed that this letter was written in April, 
1789, and that the conversation with Dundas reported in it 
was then recent, wdicrcas the speech in which Mr. Pitt assented 
to the impeachment of Hastings was delivered on the 13th of 
June, 17S(), nearly three years befoi'c. It is certain that Mr. 
Pitt could not have regarded Hastings as a rival, or have enter- 
tained any feeling of jealousy towards him, with respect to par- 
liamentary contests. Pitt was now in the vigour of his 
powders, and he must have felt tliat a retired Indian governor, 
who entered the House of Commons for the first time in his 
fifty-third year, could not prove a very formidable antagonist 
or competitor iiji debate. An encounter of oratory between 
Pitt and Hastings would probably have been not very unlike 
the battle between Pyrrhus and Priam. It seems, moreover, 
that Hastings’s ambition led him to desire a peerage, so that 
there was no question of his appearance in the House of Com- 

* forward his charges, and that the gentleman accused had been per- 

* siiadcd to come to their bar, with an hasty' and premature defence ; 
^ and they did not scruple to attribute this conduct in the minister to 
‘.motives of the basest jealousy.’ (Vol. xsviii. p. 136.) 
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xnons. Nor was it likely that Pitt should fear the iufluence of 
Hastings in the cabinet, in which parliamentary considerations 
would necessarily preponderate.* The only fear which Pitt 
could reasonably entertwn was, that if Hastings, through the 
King’s favour, shotild obtain a iseat at the Board of Control, he ‘ 
might be able to distribute the valuable Indian patronage ac- 
cording to the King’s personal views; whereas, in the hands of 
Dundas, it was used for the general purposes of llie Government 
This argument was doubtless presented to Pitt by Dundas, 
who piwably had a strongQr personal feeling against Hastings 
than Pitt himself. To this extent Pitt, may have been jealous 
of )B!asting3; and to a digger of this description, the words 
of Dundas, reported by liord Snlkeley, appear to allude. Mr. 
Pitt had probably no desire to throw the* shield of ministerial 
protection over' Hastings ; at the same time, we cannot but 
think that one of his leading motives for the unexpected course 
which he took, Was a reluctance to stop an impeachment sup- 
ported by all the ability of OppoeiJtion, and relating to matters 
of which Englishmen in general had little or no knowledge, but 
of which some of Hastings’s accusers were perfect masters. 
Mr. Nicholls, in his ‘Recollections of the llcign of George III.,’ 
makes the following, remark on the subject : — 

‘ There were people w'bo 'bought that Mr. Pitt had adopted thi^ 
line of conduct to prevent the King from employing Mr. Hastings in 
India affairs. But I do not believe that Mr. Pitt was actuated hy so 
personal and so paltry a motive. 1 think he consented to the im- 
peachment, because he saw the control which he should obtain ovfi* 
the' Opposition by such acquiescence, and his expectations were 
answered.* f 

* Mr. Nicholls describes himself as having become acquainted with 
Hastings after the session in which the charges w^ere brought against 
him by Burke : — ‘ He appeared to me to be a roan of a strong,vigorotiP, 
‘decisive mind, well acquainted with the character of tlm natives of 
‘ India, and with the views and interests of its various princes. Ho 
‘seemed to me to be a man capable of extricating himself from dif- 
‘ ficulties by his. great respurces^and dauntless courage. In one word, 

‘ ])e came, nearer to the idea which I had formed of an able statesman, 

‘ than any other man lyith whom T ever Lad Interisoni^c. But he 
‘ was a statesman only for the affairs of India. He knew nothing of 
‘ the various parties in England, their interests, their designs, their 
‘ ability to effectuate those designs, or how far they were likely to 
* be influenced or restrained by moral considerations. These were 
‘^Jjjects on which he .seemed to menevarto have formed ah opinion.* 
||msd//ec<io9?s, vol. i. p. 277.) 

(Vol. i, p. 270.) DeanPhllew says, that the question of the abate- 
jhent of the impeachment of llastings, by dissolution of Parliament^ 
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In December, 1785, the Prince of Wales being then in his 
twenty-fourth year*, Mr. Fox addressed to hini*a friendly letter, 
earnestly dissuading him from a marriage with Mrs. Fitzher- 
bect, chiefly on the ground of her being a Roman Catholic.t 
To this letter the Prince returned next day the following 
answer : — 

• Carlton House, Dec. ;i. 1785. 

' Sunday Morning, 2 o'clock. 

* My dear Charles, — Your letter of last night afforded me more 
true satisfaction than I can find words to express, as it is an addi- 
tional proof to me, which I assure you I did not want,* of your having 
tliat true regard and affection for me, which it is not only the wish 
but the ambition of my life to merit. Make yourself easy, my dear 
friend ; believe me, the world will now soon be convinced that there 
not only isj, but never was, any ground for these reports, which of 
late liave been so malevolently circulated. I have not seen you since 


‘ furnished the only occasion on which, as Lord Sidmouth believed, 

‘ Mr. Pitt and ^Ir. Fox were ever brought together in private life. 

‘ 'J'lioy met at a consultation held in December, 1790, to consider, 

- with reference to the trial of Mr. Hastings, whether an impeach- 
‘ inent by the Commons abated by a dissolution of Parliament, 
‘Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox agreed in thinking that it did not; and 
‘ nothing could exceed the ease and cordiality of their manner 
‘ towards each other on tlmt occasion.’ {Life of Sidmouth, vol. i. 
p. 80.) Lord Sidmouth was certainly mistaken. Mr. Pitt had an in- 
Kii-view w'itli Mr. Fox during the Shelburne administration ; and he 
had a subsequent interview with him in 1792, to which we shall ad- 
vert lower down. 

* 1I{» was born on the 12tli of August, 1762. He was thirteen 
yr.irs younger than 3Ir. Fox, who was born in 1749, and three years 
yf'Ung(’r than Mr. Pitt, who was born in 1759. He survived them 
belli twenty-four years, 

t Fox was fully aware of the strength of the Prince’s feelings 
wilii respect to Mrs. Fitzherbert, from communications recently 
made to him, as we learn from Lord Holland’s account ; — * Mrs. Fox, 

* tlien Mrs. Arraitstead, who was living at St. Anne’s, has repeatedly 
‘ assun'd me that he [tlie Prince] came down thither more than once 
‘ to converse with lier and Mr. Fox on the subject ; that he cried 
‘ by the hour ; that he testiiied the sincerity and violence of his 
‘ passion and his despair by the most extravagant expressions and 
‘ actions, rolling on the floor, striking his forehead, tearing his hair, 

‘ falling into hysterics, and swearing that he would abandon the 

* country, forego the Crow®, sell his jewels and plate, and scrape 

* together a competence to fly with the object of his aifections to 
‘America.’ {Memoirs of Whig Party ^ vol. ii. p. 126. Compare 
Adolphus, vol. iv. p. 217.) 

t Tlie Prince means to say, ‘not only. is noP 
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the apostacy of Eden,* I think it ought to have the same effect 
upon all our frieiTds that it has upon me ; I mean the linking us 
closer to each other ; and I believe that you will easily believe these 
to be niy sentiments, for you are perfectly acquainted with my ways 
of thinking upon these sort of subjects. When I say, my ways* of 
thinking, I think I had better say, my old maxim, which I ever 
intend to adhere to ; I mean that of swimming or sinking w ith my 
friends. I have not time to add much more, except just to say, that 
I believe I shall meet you at dinner at Bushy on Tuesday, and to 
desire you to believe me at all times, 

. ‘ My dear Charles, 

^ Most affectionately yours, 

‘ Geduge P.’ 

(Mem. of Fox, vol. ii. p. 283.) f 

This false, hypocritical, and canting letter was written on 
the llth of December. On the 2l8t of the same month the 
Prince of Wales was privately married to Mrs. Fitzherhert, by 
a clergyman of the Church of England, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Common Prayerbook, and the certificate was 
attested by two witnesses. It is in the highest degree impro- 
bable that the final resolution for this step should not have 
been taken, and the preparations for it made, on the day on 
which he assured Mr. Fox that the rumours respecting lii.s 
intended marriage were wholly unfounded. The subject, how- 
ever, Is evidently embarrassing and painful to the Prince ; for 
after having denied the truth of the reports to which Mr. Foxs 
letter referred, he escapes with great agility to the coniparfitivoly 
uninteresting subject of Mr. Eden’s apostacy, and to jwotestations 
of his immutable fidelity to the 'Whigs, on which subje c ts Mr. 

* Mr. Eden, afterwards created Lord Auckland, secedt'd frorn the 
Whigs, and joined Mr. Pitt at this time. lit: was appointed a member 
of the Board of Trade, and Minister Plenipottntiary to negofinte the 
Commercial Treaty with France, on December 9. 178j> (London Ga- 
zette). ‘ Mr Eden’s nomination as negotiator occasioned some por- 
^ soiial attacks. lie had been the firm friend of the Opposition, 

‘ and styled the father of the Coalition ; by them he had been creuted 
‘ a privy councillor, and appointed one of the joint vice-treasurers of 
‘ Ireland ; and he was now remarked to be the first who had seceded 
‘ from that phalanx.’ ^ddlphm, vol. iv. p. 203.) — His removal from 
the Opposition to the Treasury bench was the subject of animadver- 
sion in the debate on the Address, Jan. 24. 178G: Lord Surrey pre- 
tended not to see him, and regretted that he was not in Ids place. 
lie had previously held office under Lord North’s Government. 

t The letter of Mr. Fox to the Prince and the Prince’s answer arc 
likewise printed in ‘Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 127-37. Lord J. Bussell has omitted two paragraphs in 
Mr. Fqx’s letter, which are printed in ^ Lord Holland’s Memoirs.’ 
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Fox’s long and argumentative letter did not pontain a single 
word. 

The exact truth respecting this marriage was carefully con- 
cealed, not only from the public, but from the most intimate 
friends of the Prince.* But rumours of it were soon in 
circulation, and an allusion to it was made in the House of 
Commons. In a subsequent debate, Mr. Fox took' occasion to 
treat the report alluded to as a vile calumny ; he ‘ denied it in 
^ toto, ill point of fact, as well as law. The fact not only never 
^ could have happened legally, but never did happen in any way 
^ whatsoever, and had from the beginning been a base and 
^ malicious falsehood.’ On being further questioned, IVik*. Fox 
declared that ‘ he had direct authority for what he had said.’ 
(April 30th, 1787.)t 

After this nuptid ceremony, wholly invalid in law, had been 
performed, the Prince had not the courage to avow that he had 
even gone through the forms of a marriage with a Catholic. He 
therefore authorised and instructed Mr. Fox to deny the marriage, 
not merely as to its legal validity, but as to its actual solemni- 
sation, in his place in Parliament. That this authority was 
distinctly given is certain ; for if Mr, Fox had spoken without 
authority, the Prince would unquestionably, either in public or 
in private, have disavowed his act, which he never did, except to 
i)n<) person. This person was Mrs. Fltzherbert. He appears to 
have assured her that Mr. Fox had made the statement without 
his authority; and her resentment against Mr. Fox for the 
su[>p<»secl wrong was in consequence permanent. The unprin- 
cij'Icd step A\lik!h the Prince had taken (for he never intended 

^ Jt is st{itc<l by Lord Holland, ‘ Memoirs of tiie Whig Party,’ 
vol. ii. p. 124., that doeunicnts proving the marriage, after having 
been Jong in tlie possession of Mrs. Fitzlierbert’s family, were depo- 
sitf-il in •fane, 1833, at Coutts’ bank, in a sealed box, by agreement 
between tlie Duke of Wellington and Sir W. Knighton, as the ex- 
ecutors of George IV., and Lord Albemarle and Lord Stourton, as 
the nominees of Mrs. Fltzherbert. Lord Brougham states that of 
Mrs. Fitzlierbcrt's papers, ‘one was a will, leaving everything to her 
‘ dir'posal ; another was a marriage-settlement of gi^ent length, with 
^ tlie cerlilicate of the marriage annexed.’ {Sketches of Statesmen^ 
vol. ii. p. 2.) 

f Adolplius mentions a belief that shortly after this debate Mr. 
Fox had an interview with the King (vol. iv. p. 222.). No allusion to 
such an occurrence occurs in the ‘Memorials of Fox/ or in Lord 
Holland’s work ; and it seems in the highest degree improbable that 
the King should have communicated with Mr. Fox on the subject of 
the Prince 3 marriage with Mrs. Fltzherbert, at this or any other 
time. 
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the marriage to^be binding*) placed him in a painful alternative, 
as soon as the rumours respecting it began to attract attention. 
He must either incur the public indignation by avowing his 
secret marriage with a Catholic, or he must deny a fact in the 
truth of which Mrs. Fitzherbert was deeply interested. In this 
difficulty the course which he took was to authorise Mr. Fox 
to give it a solemn denial in the House of Commons, and after- 
wards to assure Mrs. Fitzherbert that Mr. Fox had denied it 
without his authority. The duplicity of which he was guilty, 
both to his alleged friend and his alleged wife, did not, however, 
sit easy" on his conscience, as appears from the following account 
by Ldl*d Grey, of an interview which he had with the Prince 
on the day on which Pox made his declaration in the House. 

* In a long conversation which I had with him, in which he was 
dreadfully agitated, the object was to get me to say something in 
Parliament for the satisfaction of Mrs. Fitzherbert, whicli miglit take 
off the effect of Fox’s declaration. I expressly told liim how pre- 
judicial a continuance of the discussion must be to bin), and positively 
refused to do what he desired. He put an end to the conversation 
abruptly by saying, “Well, if nobody else will, Sheridan must.'” 
{Mem, of Fox, vol. ii. p. 288.) 

Lord Grey adds, that at this interview the Prince confessed 
to him that the marriage had taken place. It is difficult to 
conceive a more humiliating and more dishonourable j>osition 
than that in which the Prince now stood : denying liis marriage 
to Fox, confessing it to Grey, and denying his denial to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert ; treating it as a fiction to the first, as a nullity to 
the second, and as a reality to the third. 

An account of the Prince’s conduct on this occasion, and 
of his interview with Lord Grey, similar to that contained 
in the Memorials of Fox, is given by Lord Holland in liis 
‘ Memoirs of the Whig Party,’ who adds thij. following par- 
ticulars : — 

* Mr. Sheridan did come down to the House and utter some un- 
intelligible sentimental trash about female delicacy — which implied 
the displeasure of the Prince, and still more of Mrs. Fitzherbert, at 

* Mr. Fox, in his letter to the Prince before the marriage, spokf‘ 
out so plainly as to leave no doubt on this subject: — ‘ In the mean- 
‘ while,’ he says, ‘ a mock marriage {for it can he no other) is neither 
‘ honourable for any of the parties, nor, with respect to your Royal 
‘ highness, even safe. This appears so clear to me, that, if I were 
‘ Mrs. Fitzherbert’s father or brother, I would advise her not by any 
‘ Tueans to jigree to it, and to prefer any other species of connection 
‘ with you to one leading to so much misery and mischief.* {Me- 
moirs of Whig Party, vol. ii. p. 134.) 
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what had passed in Parliament, —•but did not diroctly or even re- 
motely insinuate that what Mr. Fox liad spoken was either beyond 
or without the authority of the Prince of Wales. That Mr. Fox sub- 
sequently suspected, or rather knew, that some ceremony had taken 
place, I cannot doubt ; but, never having spoken to him on the sub- 
ject, 1 cannot assert it of my own knowledge. The exact date and 
circumstances of that ceremony have not come to my knowledge; 
but the account given of some part of the transaction by Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert herself to a friend of mine, a man of strict veracity, is curious, 
and, 1 believe, correct. It was at the Prince’s own earnest and re- 
peated solicitations, not at Mrs. Fitzlierbert’s request, that any cere- 
mony was resorted to. She knew it to be invalid in law ; she thought 
it nonsense, and told the Prince so. In proof that such had ften her 
uniform opinion, she adduced a very striking circumstance, — namely, 
that no ceremony by a Roman Catholic priest took place at all, — tlie 
most obvious method of allaying her scruples, had she had any. I 
believe, therefore, she spoke with truth, when she frankly owned 
“ that she had given herself up to him, exacted no conditions, trusted 
to his honour, and set no value on the ceremony which he insisted 
‘‘ on having solemnised,” It was performed by an English clergy- 
man. A certilieatc was signed by him, and attested by two wit- 
nesses, both, I believe, Catholic gentlemen, and one a near relation 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, — Mr. Krriiigton. jSIrs, Fitzherbert, from mixed 
feelings of fear and generosity, tore off the names of the witnesses 
lit some subsequent period, lest they should by possibility be involved 
in any legal penalties for being present at an illegal transaction, 
llefore Gcorgti IV. ’s accession to the throne, or, as I believe, his 
appointment to the Regency, the clergyman was dead (for it was not, 
as often surmised, Parson Johnes who married them), and Ids name, 
I understand, remains annexed to the instrument purporting to be a 
register or eertillcate of the ceremony. If any corroboration were 
necessary to siibstaiitiate facts of which such proofs are extant, and 
to which tliere are so many unexceptionable testimonies, it would be 
ibund in the behaviour of Mrs. Fitzherbert on many subsequent 
occasions, and in the uniform respect and attention which she has 
received from nearly all the brandies of the Royal family.’ (Vol. ii. 
p. 140-2.) 


This account so far exonerates the Prince, that it shows Mrs. 
Fitzherbert to have been aware of the utter worthlessness of 
the ceremony which she went through for . effecting a valid 
marriage. At the same time, as the Prince desired it, he must 
have intended it to afford her some satisfaction ; and she pro- 
bably thought that it would in some way bind his conscience, 
and that he would take some ulterior step, instead of treating 
it with the entire disregard which he afterwards evinced for 
this self-imposed obligation. 

‘ The mental disorder which in 1788 afflicted the King (says 
* Lord J. Russell), gave rise to a singular and deplorable contest. 
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* Mr. Pitt, as the guardian of thte rights of the Crown, Mr. Pox, 

* as the champion of the rights of the people, tlic Prince of 
‘ Wales, as a dutiful son, the Queen, as an affectionate mother, 
^ seem all to liave deserted their proper posts, and given but too 

* much reason for censure.* TW nature of the controversy 

between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox respecting the appointment and 
powers of a Regent is so well known, that it need not be here 
repeated : Lord John thinks that a Regent with all the powers 
of a King ought, in the first instance, to have been appointed ; 
and that such restrictions as were* reasonable ought to have 
subsequently imposed on him by Act of Parliament, to 'v^ hm 
his own assent would have been given. Jp 

A full and authentic account of the eventsi|^|this pcric^ps 
contained in the series of almost daily letters ifiitllr^ Lord 
ville to his brother, the Marquis of Buckingham, Lord Lieutonfim 
of Ireland, which is printed in the * Buckingham Papers.* Lord 
Grenville, then Mr. William Grenville, held one of the offices 
of joint paymaster, and was in confidential communication with 
Mr, Pitt during the course of the KingVillnesa and the arrange- 
ment of the measure for a Regency. His letters disclose all the 
views and feelings of the Government at this period. The ‘ Me- 
‘ morials of Fox * afford little information respecting the counsels 
of Opposition during the King’s illness ; but they contain some 
interesting documents drawn up by the leading Whigs for the 
vindication of the Prince and the Duke of York, after the 
King*8 recovery. 

Lord Grenville first mentions the King’s illness in a letter 
of the 23rd o# October, 1788, as having begun in a violent 
spasmodic attack of the stomach, brought on by his remaining 
a whole day in wet stockings. The King subsequently appeared 
at a levee* ; but his health became worse, and his recovery was 
spoken of as doubtful The political effects of the^accession of 
the Prince of Wales became an immediate subject of specula- 
tion. ‘ You may naturally conceive (says Lord Grenville on 

* Nov. 5.) the exultation, not even wearing the appearance of 
^ disguise, which there is in one party, and the depression of 

* ‘ Just as the King was taken ill in 1788, he said, after the last 
levee he held in the closet, to Lord Thurlow and the Duke of Leeds, 
on the first advising him to take care of himself and return to Wind- 
sor, “You, then, my Lord Thorlow, forsake me, and suppose me ill, 
“beyond r^gpoverr; but, whatever you and Mr. Pitt may think or. 

, “ feel, I tbit am born a gentleman, shall never lay my head on' my 
‘‘ last nitlow in peace and quiet, as Idngas X remembm* the Idas of my 

* * .Afinmean colonics.** ]: had this fact from the DSke of Leeds, who 
witt present* (Lord Molrtmhur^s DiarieS} vol iv. p. 19;) 
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* those who belong to the otiier.* At this* time the King 
is described as bang in imminent danger f ; his mental aliens^ 
tion^ and its possible permanence if the b^ily health should be 
restored, are also for the first time mentioned. Lord Grenville 
speculates on the coarse which Fox and^his friends will take if 
tlie Prince should become either £ang or Begent. His own 
opinion is (Nov. 7.), that the whole of Mr. Pitt’s Ministry will 
be at once turned out ; but he describes the general feeling as 
being, that the Prince will negotiate with Mr. Pitt, from tlie 
fear of his popularity ; in which case it is thought, that he 
ought not to decline all negotiation, but that be would be 
justified in refusing to accept any other than his actual 
office of Prime Minister. The King’s bodily health now im- 
proved, but the mental alienation continued. This state pointed 
clearly to the necessity of constituting a regency during the 
incapacity of the Crown, a contingency for which the Con- 
stitution makes no provision. Lord Grenville’s letter of No- 
vember I3th contains a full statement of the views of the 
Government with respect to this subject. It announces Pitt’s 
intention to introduce a Bill appointing the Prince of Wales 
Regent, with certain restrictions; and it sets forth his own 
views of the course to be taken in case a proposal should be 
made to Pitt for the formation of a Coalition Government with 
Fox. Lord Grenville thinks that the most desirable thing 
would be, that Pitt should be at once removed; he believea 
that the difficulties of a real bond Jidt junction are insuperable, 
and that no such junction is in fact contemplated. 11c is 
convinced that their proposals, if any are made, will have no 
other ol)jcct than that of satisfying the Prince, and of lessening^ 
the odium of Pitt’s removal in the eyes of the public, and 
holding him out as a haughty and impracticable character. 

* ‘ I returned to London from Bath a day or two previous to the 
commencement of the session. The capital exhibited a scene of 
fermentation difficult to conceive or to depicture. Yet was it far 
exceeded during, the last days of January, 1793, on Louis XYI.’s 
decapitation/ i^WraxalVs PosUiumom Mmohrs^ vol. iii. p. 178.) 

f ^ The King was worse. His niglit had been very bad ; all the 
‘ fair promise of amendment was shaken ; he bad how some symptoms 
^ even dangerous to his Hfe* O, good heaven 1 what a day did this 

* prove ! 1 saw not a human face, save at dinner ; and then, what 

* faces! gloom and despair in alVand silence to every species of in- 
‘ telligence.’ {Madame D'Arblay^s Diaty^ Nov. 16. 1788.) Tomline, 
on visiting Mr. Pitt at this time found him Jn hourly expectation of 
receiving intelligence of the King’s death, {tife of vol. ii* p. 
363. 8vo.) 
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Pitt’s ^ popularity was (he says) never greater than at this mo- 
menl^; and he thinks that if the Prince should be so ill-advised 
as to dismiss him, the current w<mld run at least as strongly in 
Pitt’s favour as it did in favour of the King in 1784. A few 
day s later Lord OreuTille says that the language of the Oppo- 
sition points to a coalition, but that the Prince’s manner to 
Pitt shows that no aueh intention is entertained. Sir W. Young, 
a supporter of the Administration, writes to Lord Buckingham, 
in a similar tone, on the 25th of November. 

‘ Should the change of Ministry (too much apprehended) tsike 
place, it is thought that Fox’s party — to temporise with the public 
opinion, too strong to meet in the teeth — will propose a coalescence 
of some sort ; but so nniTowed, and in regard to Mr. Pitt, moreover, 
placing him in such jar of official situation, tliat it cannot be in any 
manner listened to. The refusal of the insidious offer is then to he 
noised through the country, «nnd a trial to be made to engage the people 
to join with those who proffered a sacrifice of enmities to Pitt for the 
public good.’* My opinion is, that the trial will be abortive, and 
the present Administration retire (if so necessitated) merely to return 
to powder on the shoulders of the nation.* {Buckingham Payers^ 
vol. ii. p. 17.) 

The belief in a coalition was not of long duration. Mr. PitI 
and his friends soon bccarai aware that whenever tlic Prince of 
Wales was constituted Regent, he would dismiss the existing 
Ministers, and form a Foxite Administration. That the inten- 
tions of the Opposition were not misundei-stood is plain from 
the following passage in a confidential letter of Mr. Fox dated 
the 15th of December : — 

‘ We shall have several hard fights in the House of Commons thi> 
week and next, in some of which I fear we shall be beat ; but whether 
we are or not, I think it certain that in about a fortnight we shall 
come in. If we carry our questions, w e shall come in*4n a more 
creditable and triumphant w^ay ; but at any rate the Prince must ho 
Regent, and of consequence the Ministry must be changed. The 
manner in which the Prince has behaved through the whole has been 
the most steady, the most friendly, and the handsomest that can be 
conceived. You know when he sets his mind to a thing he can do 
it well ; and in this instance he has done it most thoroughly. Tife 
Duke of York, who is steadiness itself, has undoubtedly contributed 
to help liim to his good resolutions, and seems as warmly our friend 
as the Prince himself. In short, with regard to Princes, everything 
is easy and pleasant, much beyond w'hat I could form any idea of. 
In regard to other things, I am rather afraid they will get some cry 
against the Prince for grasping, as they call it, at too much power ; 
but 1 am sure I cannot in conscience ndv&e him to give up anything 
that is really necessary to lus;GoT6rnibetiti or, to claim any^ 

thing else as Regent but the full potder of a kingy to which he is 
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entitled. The King liimself (notwithstanding the reports which you 
may possibly hear) is certainly worse, and perfeclly znad. 1 believe 
the chance of his recovery is very small indeed ; but 1 do nett think 
there is any probability of his dying.* {Mem. of Fox, vol. ii. p. 299.) 

On the 17th of December, when the King’s symptoms had 
undergone a material improvement, and his speedy recovery 
began to be anticipated by some of the physicians. Lord Gren- 
ville writes to his brother as follows : — 

‘ It Avill be ridiculous if he should recover just in time to give the 
royal dissent to tlie Regency Rill; which is not impossible. The 
more ]>robable supposition is, that they will just have time to parcel 
out the spoils, to dismiss us, and to hold their offices about a month ; 
and so will end (if this should happen) the third reign of King 
Charles IJJ.** 

In a subsequent letter of the 19th of February, when the 
King’s convalescence was declared by the doctors, and the 
Ministers luid decided to communicate to him the steps taken 
respecting a Kcgency, Lord Grenville expresses himself* thus: — 

^ If the experiment succeeds, you need not be told that we shall 
not feel ou]>elves disposed, nor indeed at liberty, to give up the 
King’s authority (he being well) into the hands of his Royal High- 
ness the Trince of AVales; and tlic less so, because we know that he 
and his iricuids, as he calls them, have taken the resolution of making 
the change at all events, and of taking all the offices of the country 
into their own hands, even (as they express themselves) if they are 
lo hold them only twelve hours.’ {Buckingham Papers, vol. ii. 
p. lie.) 

A report was circulated by the Prince’s friends that lie would 
refuse to accept tlie Regency unless it were wholly unfettered 
by restrictions t ; but Lord Grenville doubts whether this in- 
tention was ever resilly entertained (letters of the 7th and 9th of 
December) ; and at all events it was subsequently abandoned. 
The first person consulted by the Prince of WiJes, when he 
became aivare of the King’s malady, was Lord Loughborough ; 
Mr. Fox was then in Italy, and he did not return till the 
deliberations of the Prince’s advisers bad made some progress. 
Lord Loughborough (as we learn from the documents published 

* By the two previous reigns of Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville means 
the Rockingham Ministry and the Coaliiiou Ministry in 1782 and 
1783. 

I The Prince, on the receipt of the letter from Mr. Pitt proposing 
the restrictions, wrote a letter to Lord Loughborough, in which he 
caila them ‘ such i*estrictions as no dictator could possibly ever have 
been barefaced enough to have brought forward.* {Lord CampbeWs 
Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vi. p. 2lU) 
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by Lord Campbell, in his 'Lives of the Chancellors ’) advised 
that the Prince should at once assume the entire regal power ; 
that he should, of his own authority, call a meeting of the 
Privy Council, and take the necessary steps for convening 
Parliament.* A declaration, to be read by the Prince to th© 
Privy Council upon this occasion, is preserved among Lord 
Loughborough’s papers. As soon as Mr. Fox returned he con- 
demned this plan ; but he so far adopted Lord Loughborough’s 
views, as to assent to the doctrine that the Prince of Wales had 
a right to exercise the royal functions during the incajiacity of 
tlie King. Lord Campbell and Lord Brougham f think, that if 
Lord Loughborough’s plan had liecn acted on, and if a emtp 
d'etat^ such as he recommended, had been attempted, a civil war 
W'ould have been the result. It appears to us, however, that 
the opposition of the Executive Government, backed by the 
opinion of Parliament, would have frustrated the plan at its 
outset. The Prince’s summons to the Council would have been 
disobeyed, or urould have been obeyed only by his personal 
friends ; and the attempt w'ould have proved a failure. 

The Prince and the Duke of York openly canvassed for votes 
in the House of Commons against the Bcgency Bill of the Ad- 
ministration. 'Lord Lonsdale’s peo[)lc (says Lord Grenville, 
' December 17th) w'erc against us in consequence of a letter, 

' written by the Prince of Wales himself, soliciting it as a 
' personal favour. This, whidi I have from authority, may 
‘ serve to give you an idea of the pains they had taken.’ There 
can be no doubt that the Prince was privy to the claim of right 
which was made on his behalf by Fox, and that he fully ap- 
proved of the claim being made. The feeling of Parliament 

* The following passage occurs in the Prince’s Memorial to the 
King, delivered to him after his recovery ‘I was urged, from an 

* honourable opinion, I am sure, and one which was sincerely enter- 
' tairied by the person to whom 1 allude, to come forward much 

‘ earlier in my own' person to claim tlie Government, as falling to ^ 
' me of right during your M^esty’s illness, and to take the lead cut' 

* of, the hands of your Majesty's ^iinisters into my own. Such was 
‘ the opinion of my uncle, the Duke of Gloucester ; and he preaseef 
^ it on me with all the earnestness of a sincere and fixed opinion 'on 
' a subject of such moment.’ {Mem. of FoXy voL ii. p. 319. ) The Duke 
of Gloucester here alluded to was the t^iird son of Frederic Prince 
of Wales, who married the Countess Dowager of Waldegrave,. His 
^n, IViuce. William, afterwards Duke of Gloucester, married^the 

1 uuw Duchess of Gloucester, the fourili daughter and 

child of King George thO TUrd. • ' , 

‘ Sketches of Statesmeiii’ vot i. 

p. im (ed. 1855). ^ ^ 
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did not support this pretension ; and Pitt too|f instant advanti^ 
of the error committed by hia adversary, exclaiming, as is well 
known; that * he would unwhig the gentleman for the rest of 
^ his life,’* The following remarks of Lord Grenville, in a 
letter of December 13th, illustrate the manner in which this 
question was viewed by the House of Commons : — 

‘ I must refer you to the papers for an account of our triumphant 
day in the House of Commons yesterday. You will see by that, tliat 
1 was not mistaken in my opinion that the doctrine of the Prince’s 
right was not likely to be a very popular one. Fox found tliat by 
what he said before he had offended so many people, ’^that he was 
obliged to take the very first moment of explaining it away; still, 
however, he has left it in such a shape, that we cannot fail of 
debating it wdth great advantage. He intends, as you will see by his 
speech, to move the previous question on Pitt’s proposition, which lie 
is afraid to attempt to negative. After this recantation was over, the 
day was closed by such a blunder of Sheridan’s as I never knew any 
man of the meanest talents guilty of before. During the whole time 
that 1 have sat in Parliament, in pretty warm times, I never remember 
such an uproar as was raised by his threatening us ^ %oith the danger 
“ of provoking the Prince to assert his right,** which were the exact 
words which he used.’f (Vol. ii. p. 5C.) 

Again, in a letter of December 17 th he says, declar- 

‘ ration of the Prince of W ales’s right has been of no small 
^ service to us. Is it not wonderful that such great talents 
^ should be conducted with so little judgment ?’J This cele- 
brated difference between Pitt and Fox respecting the Prince’s 

• This debate is well described in Wraxall’s ‘Posthumous Me- 
moirs,’ vol. iii. p. 201-7. 

j* Concerning this indiscretion see Moore’s ‘Life of Sheridan,* 
chap, xiii., where the Regency question of 17bt^ is treated with judg- 
ment and impartiality. 

X Wraxoil has tlie follov.'ing rcmaik in his ‘Posthumous Memoirs,’ 
vol. iii. p. 224. : — ‘I cannot indeed too strongly repeat, that in men- 
‘ tal endowments of every kind Fox equalled, if not exceeded, his 
‘ antagonist. It was Pitt’s superior judgment and correct life which 
‘ principally turned, in his favour the scale, which retained him in 
‘ ofhee throughout almost his whole career, while the want of those 
‘ qualities excluded Fox from office.’ 

Lord Brougham tolls an anecdote^ that ‘ when the conversation 
‘ once rolled upon the quality most required in a Prime Minister, 

‘ and one said eloquence, another knowledge, a third toil, Mr. Pitt 
‘ said, “No; patience.”’ {Sketches of Statesmen, vol. L p. 278.) We 
rejoice to observe that l;ord Brougham has reprinted, with additions, 
his valuable sketches of the statesmen’ of the reign of George IlL 
Many of them relate to contemporaries, who were his friends or his 
antagonists ; and to events, quorum pars magna fuit 
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right to the Regency, will be found, upon examination, to be 
little more than verbal. When during the American War the 
right of taxing the colonies was so often insisted on by Lord 
North and his supporters, Burke argued, with true wisdom, 
that it was vain to talk about an abstract right ; the question 
was, whether it was politic and expedient to exercise and enforce 
that Vigbt By right in these discussions was meant a legal 
power. When, however, Fox spoke of the Prince’s riglit to the 
Regency, he meant, not a legal power (the existence of which 
nobody thought of asserting), but a strong and overwhelming 
moral claim* That the Prince of Wales pos.'esscd such a moral 
claim Mr. Pitt did not dispute ; nor did he ever entertain au 
idea cither of conferring the Regency upon any other person, 
or of associating the Prince wdth a Council. The real question 
at issue between Fox and Pitt on this occasion was, not as to 
the choice of the Regent, about which they were agreed, but 
as to the imposition of restrictions. Pitt proposed certain 
limitations to the Regent’s power, whereas Fox maintained that 
he ought to possess all the regal powers and prerogatives uii- 
diminished. 

When the Prince of Wales was appointed Regent in 1811, 
the precedent of 1788 was followed ; and the Opposition did not 
maintain the principle that the Prince of Wales, as heir-apparent, 
succeeded of course to the Regency during the King’s incapacity. 
Mr. W. Lambe, however (afterwards Lord Melbourne), upon the 
resolution that ^ the Regent should be laid under certain rcstric- 
^ tions,’ moved an amendment, ^ that tlic entire royal power 
' should be conferred upon him without any restrictions.’ This 
amendment was negatived by a majority of only 224 to 200 
votes.! 

* * It is in this sense we understand the .argument maintained in 
1788, for the right of the Prince of Wales to tlio, Regency, subject to 
the adjudication of the two Houses of Parliament. Strict legal 
right, which could be asserted and made good in a court of judi- 
cature, he certainly had none. It was observed, with more truth 
than decoruni, by Mr. Pitt, that every individual of his father e 
subjects had as good a legal right to the Regency as his Royal' 
Highness the Prince of Wales.* (^Ed. liev. vol. xviii. p. 61. By 
Mr. Allen.) ^ 

t See also the debate oti Sir F. Burdett’a motion for a Regency 
Bill, in House of Commons, February 23rd, 1813 and the speech 
of Mr,j||jyWynne, 6th July, 1830. Lord Brougham, ‘ Sketches of 
* vol. i. p. 176., remarks that the two precedents of 1788 

‘have now settled* the constitutional law and practice in 
^P'important particular.' Mr. Addington had intended to follow 
precedent of 1788 „in February, 1801, when the King was 
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When the King’s illness was at its beginning, and the dts- 
miseal of Pitt seemed imminent. Lord Thurlow, who had held 
the Great Seal, with the sole exception of the nine months of , 
the Coidition Ministry, since 1778*, entered into a n^otiation 
with the Prince, in order to make terms with him for retaining 
his high office in the new Administration. His position at this 
critical moment is thus described by Lord Grenville, in a letter 
of November. 30th : — 

You will have heard, in all probabilify, much on the subject of 
the Chancellor. His situation is a singular one. It is unquestionably 
true that he has seen Fox, and I believe that he has also seen 
Sheridan repeatedly f, and certainly the Prince of Wales. And of 
all these conversations he has never communicated one word to any 
other member of the Cabinet. Yet I am persuaded tliat he has as 
yet made no terms with them, and that whenever they come to that 
point they will differ. With this clue, however, you will be at no 
loss to guess where the Prince acquires his knowledge of the plans of 
Regency which are to be proposed, because, even supposing the 
Chancellor not to have directly betrayed the individual opinions of 
his colleagues, yet still his conversation upon these points, in all of 
whicli he has explicitly agreed with the opinions of Pitt, must lead to 

the communication of the plans in agitation Pitt has been 

induced, from bis regard to the King, to dissemble his knowledge of 


threatened with a return of insanity. {Pelkids Life of Lor^ 
Sidnwutlh vol. i. p. 347.) 

* Lord Thurlow was first appointed to the office of Lord Chancellor 
in Juno, 1778, in Lord North's administration. He continued to 
hold the office in the subsequent administrations of Lord Rockingham 
and Lord Shelburne. During the Coalition Ministry, from April to 
December, 1783, the Great Seal was in commission. In December, 
1783, Lord Thurlow resumed the Great Seal in Mr. Pitt’s Miiiistr^^ 
and retained it till January, 1793, when Mr. Pitt insisted on his 
dismissal. — See ‘Buckingham Papers,’ vol. ii. p. 207-8., and ‘Lord 
‘ Campbell’s Life.’ * 

t Much information respecting Sheridan's negotiations with Thur- 
low will be found in Moore's ‘ Life of Sheridan,’ chap. xiii. See also 
‘ Lord Campbell’s Life.’ Lord Campbell seems to be mistaken^ in 
supposing t^t Thurlow’s treachery to his colleagues was revealed to 
them by the well-known incident of the hat (vol. v. p. 586.). Several 
versions of this story are given by Lord Campbell. The story (as 
we have heard it on authority which we believe to be conclusive), is 
that when the Cabinet held at Windsor was over, the Chancellor’s 
carriage was called first, and a search was made for his hat, but it 
could not be found in the room where the Cabinet had sat. Thurlow 
hereupon growled out, ‘ Then I suppose I have left it in the other 
‘place:’ the other place being the Prince's apartment. In Lord 
Oanxpbdrs ‘ Lives,' ib. p. 583., ‘ Capt. Rayne ' is twice misprintedTor 
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Thurlow’s conduct, and to suppress the resentment which it so 
naturally excites. . * . . There is no great inconvenience arising, in 
reality, from the communication of these intentions to the Prince. 
His intentions are sufficiently decided, and he lias no tneans of tra** 
versing our schemes.’ 

The anticipations expressed in this letter with resp^t to 
Lord Thurlow proved true. Lord Thurlow made some bargain 
with the Prince through the mediation of Sheridan ; but the 
arrangement was disappvoved by Fox when he returned from 
the Continent, and advantage was taken of a change of inten- 
tion on the part of Thurlow to annul the treaty/ His colleagues 
were so fully impressed with a belief in his apostney, that Pitt 
went to the House of Lords to hear his declaration in favour of 
the Prince ; when Thurlow made a solemn appeal to the Al- 
mighty in witness of his fidelity to his King, Pitt, struck with 
the effrontery and falsehood of this theatrical display, allowed 
the exclamation, ^ O the rascal !* to escape from his lips as he 
stood under the throne, t ^ 

The violence of Burke during the Begeucy debates is known 
to have produced a most unfavourable impression, both upon 
his hearers and the public. Moore even supposes that the dis- 
pleasure caused by his indiscretion during this transaction 
fissisted in producing the subsequent alienation between him 
and Fox, and first opened the breach which the French Revo- 
lution widened and rendered permanent. Be this as it may be, 
it 8ur|)rises us who know Burke mainly from his speeches and 
pamphlets, to find a respectable member of Parliament writing, 
from the Mouse of Commons, the following account of one of 
his great exhibitions on the Regency question: — 

‘ Edmund Burke arose a little after four, and is speaking yet (half 
past five). He has been wilder than ever, and laid himself' and party 
more open than ever speaker did. He ' is Folly personified, but 
shaking his cap and bells und<T the laurel of genius,* ‘ In speaking of 
our debate I had forgot Burke, who, after I finished my last night’s 
letter, finished his wild speech in a manner next to madness. He let 


* The letter of Mr. Fox to Lord Loughborough, of 26th l>oember, 
1788, in ‘Lord ^Campbell’s Chancellors,* vol. vi. p. 206., proves that 
TliurloW Voluntarily broke off the negotiation with the Printu^sMr.Pitt 
believed at the time that the negotiation was brol<en off in conse- 


quence of the claim to the Great Seal made by Lord Lougbborou||;h. 
‘ Wraxall’s Posth. Mem.,’ voL iii. p. 218. On the Prince’s negotiation 
with Thurlow, gee ‘ Gifford’s Life of Pitt/ vol. i. p. 386. 4to. 
Jj^TiaMlory is told by Wraxall, ib. p. 220., on the authority of 
Manners, who heard Pitt’s exclamation, and afterwards 
tObtuned from him an explanaHon of it. 
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out two of the new titles ; Fitzwilliam to be Marquis of Rockingham, 
and Lord G. Cavendish . . . His party pulled kirn, and our friends 
calling “ Hear, hear,” we lost the rest of the twenty-five new peers, 
who would all have come out.’ {Sir William Young to Uie Marquis 
of Buckingham^^227id and 2Zrd December^ 1788, vol. n. p. 71. 73.) 

The distribution of ofiSces believed at the time to have been 
agreed upoo was — First Lord of the Treasury, Duhe of Port- 
Irod; First Commissioner of the Great Seal, Lord Lough- 
borough; Privy Seal, Lord Carlisle; Home Secretary or Pre- 
sident of the Council, Lord Stormont; Foreign Secretary, 
Hr* Fox ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord John Cavendish; 
and First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord Fitzwilliam. Burke 
and Sheridan were to be Paymaster and Treasurer of the 
Navy.f Of these. Lord Stormont and Lord Carlisle had been 
adherents of Lord North; the others belonged to the party of 
Mr* Fox. Lord Grenville adds that the Duke of York was to 
be Commander-in-chief, and the Prince himself, the Dukes of 
York and Gloucester, and General Conway to be Field Mar- 
sfaals.^ So certain, mdeed, did the accession of the Prince of 
Wales to the. Regency appear In the early part of February, 
1789, that medals, with his portrait, and suitable inscriptions, 
commemorating his appointment as Regent, were struck and 
sold at the time,§ ’ 

The King's convalescence was announced to the House of 
Lords, by the Lord Chancellor, on February 24. ; that his re- 
storation from his^ mental malady was for the time complete, 
appears from the following passage in a letter of Lord Gren- 
ville, written on that day : — 

‘ Pitt has just shown', jne a letter which he received last night from 
the King, written in his Majesty’s own hand, couched in the warmest 
terms, thanking him for his unshaken attachment to his interests, 
and desiring to see him this morning^ He Wjcnt accordingly to Kew, 
and was with the King above an hour. He says, that there was not 
the smallest trace or appearance of any disorder, that the King’s 
manner was unusually composed and di^ified, but that there no 
other difference whatever from iihat he htid been used to see. The 
King spoke of his disorder ast>f & thing past, and which had left no 
other impression on his mind than that of gratitude for his recovery, 


♦ The title intended for Lord George Cavendish is misprinted in 
the original, and unintelligible. Wejiave stated in a former Number 
that the two first volumes of this publication were edited by an in- 
competent person. 

t Adolphus, vol. iv. p. 3^3. 
i Buckingham Papers, vol. ii. p. 104. 

§ WraxaU's Posth. Mem., vol. iii. p. 310. 
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and a sense of what he owed to those who had stood by him. lie 
spoke of these in sdch a manner as brought tears into his eyes, but 
even with that degree of adection of mind there was not the least 
appearance of disorder.’ (Vol. ii. p. 12o.) 

That the popular feeling was strongly enlisted in favour of 
the King's recovery appears from an entry in the diary of Miss 
Burney, who was at this time attached to the person of the 
Queen, and an inmate of Windsor Castle. She describes a 
viat of Sir Lucas Pepys*, who informed her of the wish of the 
physicians to remove the King from Windsor to Kew. (28th 
November, 1788.) 

‘ The difficulty how to get the King away from his favourite abode 
was all that rested. If they even attempted force, thej'- had not a 
doubt but his smallest resistance would call up the whole country to 
his fancied rescue. Yet how, at stich a time, jMi'evail by persuasion ? 
He moved me even to tears, by telling me that none of their own 
lives w'ould be safe if the King did not recover, so prodigiously high 
ran the tide of affection and loyalty. All the physicians received 
threatening letters daily, to answer for the safety of their monareh 
with their lives. Sir George Baker f had already been stopped in 
his carriage by the mob, to give an account of the King ; and wdien 
he said it was a bad one, they had furiously "exclaimed, “ The more 
shame for you.”’ {Madame J)athlajf^ Diary^ vol. ir. p. 282.) 

The King’s recovery was celebrated by a spontaneous illunii- 
nation, which Wraxall calls the most universal exhibition of 
national loyalty and joy ever witnessed in England. ‘ London 
^ displayed a blaa» of light from one extremity to the other ; 
^ the illuminations extending, without any metaphor, from 
^ Hampstead and Highgate to Clapham, and even as fu* as 
• Tooting ; wlule the vast distance between Greenw'ich and 
^ Kensington presented the same dazzling appearance. Tlic 
' poorest mechanics contributed their proportion, and instances 


* Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart., M. D., was younger brother of Sir Wil- 
liam Pepys, Bart', the father of the late Earl of Cottenhnm. 

f Physician to the King and Qjj^n, and afterwards President oi 
the Collem of Physicians, lie was born in 1722,.pd died in 1809. 
Dr. Joh»n, in arguing against Dify' Taylor,’ a Whig, in 1777, 
asstirted, tbaf ‘if England were fairly polled, the pr^nt King 
‘ would be sent away to-night and his adherents hanged fo-morrow .' 

Taylor denied what Johns 9 n said, and maintained, ‘that then* 
an abborre^ibc %gasn^ the Stiiart family, though he admitted 
the people were not '^much attached to the present King.’ {Bos^ 
Johnson^ 1777.) A great change in the popular feeling 
towards tlie King had taken place in the eleven years from 1777 to 
1788. * ^ 
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‘ wete exhibited of fi6bbler*a stqjls decorated ^itb oii^ or tvro 
‘ farthing oandlee.** ^ 

The prevalence 9F this strong fediQg produced the greater 
displeasure at the conduct of the FriUoe of Wales and the Duke 
of York, who showed a striking want of filial ^uty, f|nd behaved 
with remarkable indeconun end ifiipropriety on this occasion. 
Ubeir conduct was so SOuch fesented Jay their rojrel parents, 
that when a concert vras gWen at 'Windsor soon after the KiUtf's 
recovery, the Queen sent them a message, infi>nmng tbhqi ' tmt 
' they would be weldonie to the concert, but that she thought it 

* fair to let them know that the entertainmenf w&s intended for 

* those who had supported the King and Queen on the late 

* occasion.’ t When the iutelligeniee of the duel between the 
Duke of York and Colonel Lennox (which took place on the 
26th of May foUomring) reached the {Nilace, the Queen received 
it with indmetenee, stm Her Majesty shortly afterwards invited 
Colonel Lennox to a ball, where she treated him wifii marked 

.attention. Colonel Lemiox was nephew apd heir to the Duk^ 
of Richmond, who was at this time a cabinet minister; and his 
second in the duel, who delivered the challenge to the Duke of 
York, was Lord ^ineiiilsea, who yras, and eoptimied to be, a 
lord of the bedchamber, and therefore a member of the royal 
household. The King likewise wrote a letter to tiie Doke of 
Clarence, expressing bis displeasure at the unkinfiness which he 
had met with fb6m hk two elder sons during his illness. In 
consequence of the nqsrOaches contained in mk letter, a long 
memorial, in vindication of the conduct of the Frinee and the 
Duke of York, was drawn up by Sir Gilbert Klliot (afterwards 
Earl of Minto), and dtfiivened by the Frincb to the King. This, 
and a letter to the likewise drawn up Ify Sir Gilbert 

Elliot, which was liot liwt, ore pointed for the fint thne in the 
‘ Memorials of Fox * (voL ii pp. ^08-395.^ ; they contain much 
curious authentic intormatiofi respecting the^ course taken by 
the Prince during the King's malady, and ^nibit the entire 
alienation fro m his |>arent| his conduct produced. 

* Posthnmous Memoirs, vot.lii.p.969. 

j* Iioi d Campbell says that Oeorga HI.' always beliwed that those 

* who oppMed the lestrictions iip«m die Rel^ent had formed a conspt- 
‘ racy to prevent his temoundng the throne.’ (Vo}, vk p. 209.) 

The draft of a letter fram t|iq^ to the King, in Loril 

LoughhorougU’s handwriting, 'aiUpng the ^wsslyn MSK, printed Ib^ 
Lord Canplml, voL vi. p. 212.*(})egittning with the wpids,"^ Tifink* 
‘ ing it probable ’) had bran olready printed by Moore in 1^ ‘ Lifis of 

* fi&ridan,’ e.' 13.. (from the rough copy of Sheridan). Compose 
‘ Momuira of Fox,’ voU ii. p. 889. 

▼OL. cm. XO, COX. 
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It appears from Miss Burney’s Diary (N'ov. 8.), that early in 
November the Prince of Wales took the government of the 
house at Windsor Castle entirely into his c^vn hands. * Nothing 
was done but by his orders, and he was applied to in every 
difficulty. The Queen interfered in nothing ; she retired to a 
separate apartment, and lived in seclusion with her daugliters. 
We learn, however, from the Prince’s Memorial, that wlitJn 
the King had been removed to Kew, the Prince was, by the 
Queen’s order, denied all access to him, and that the care of his 
Majesty’s person was henceforth exclusively assumed by the 
Queen. The Prince attributes the change to her displeasure at 
his having, after the removal to Kew, taken possession of the 
money, jewels, and papers jj?elonging to the King. This mea- 
sure, as it is described by the Prince, api)ear8, however, to have 
been quite proper; he confided the money and jewels to Lord 
Brudenell, the keej)cr of the privy purse*, and the ])npers were 
locked up in the drawers where they were deposited, the keys 
being enclosed in a paper, sealed wdth the seal of Lord Wey- 
mouth, the Groom of the Stole.f We may remark that the 
King’s papers are described by the Prince, who had on lliis 
occasion personally inspected them, as ‘arranged with great 
‘ regularity and method;' and they were loft, untouched, ‘ cx- 
actly in the jdaces and cixler in which his Majesty had dej>ositcd 
^ them.’ George III. was now in the twenty-ninth year of his 
reign, and the accumulation of papers in liis possession was 
doubtless considerable. It may be presumed that he continued, 
up to the time when he ceased to perform the regal functions 
(1811), to preserve his papers, and to keep them in order. The 
communications which he received from his successive ministers 
would, if published, form a historical collection of the highest 
value. What wjvs the fate of George IIL’s papers, and whether 
they are still in existence, we know not. Tlicy must have been 
in the custody of tlie Duke of York at the time when he had 
the charge of the King’s person. We liave reason to believe 
that no part of them has ever come into the possession of Her 
^r^sent Majesty. — No reconcili^on between the Queen and the 
’OTince took place until March, 1791 ; about two years and a 
*half after the commencement of the King’s illness. { 


* James Lord Brudeneil, born 1725, succeeded his elder brother, 
tlie Duke of Montagu, as Earl of Cardigan in 1790. 

, ^ t Thomas Viscount Weymouth, eldest son of the Marquis of Bath, 
Groom of the Stole (which corresponds to the present office of 
* 35i>tres8 of the Hobds) from 1782 to 1796, in which year he suc- 
^aeeiled •bis fatlier. # 

J It appears from Lord Malmesbury’s ‘ Diary ’ that the Prince of 
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The King’s sudden restoration to health, and the practical 
settlement oi* the Regency question which it dffecled, preceded, 
by a few months, the greatest political event of modern times ; 
the outbreak of the Flench Revolution. On the 10th of March, 
1789, Parliament was reopened by commission after the King’s 
recovery. On the 14tli of July following, the Bastile was taken. 
Henceforth; until the peace of 1815, hot only all the inter- 
national relations of England with the Continent, but its domestic 
politics, continued to be influenced by the French Revolution 
and its consequences. It was believed in France, by the speakers 
of the Convention, that their revolution would destroy Pitt’s 
power, and ])ut an end to his political ascendancy,* No anti- 
cipation could be more false. many months had elapsed 

before the AVhig I’arty was divided by differences of opinion 
respecting the changes in France; after a time a large section 
of it .opendy joined the Minister, while that part Avhich adhered 
to Mr. Fox lost its popularity in the country, and was dispirited 
in Parliament by the secession of its leader. 

The general feeling of England at the taking of the Bastile 
was doubtless one of joy and approbation. It was thought to 
betoken the advent of a more 1‘ree and ])opular regimen in 
France, and to threaten the well-known abuses of its govern- 
ment with destruction. When Mr. Fox said, in writing at the 
time to Mr. Fitzpatrick, * How much the greatest event it is 
^ that ever liai)pened in the world, and liow iiiucli the best!’ 
(J/t7/?. of Fox, vol. ii. p. 361.), he probably went beyond the 
jiopiilar sentiment of his countrymen, but ho coincided with its 
general direction. Burke, however, was from the very be- 
ginning hostile to the movement in France: and as the pro- 
gress of events began to disclose its character, his opinions 
spread to many other Whigs, closely connected with Fox by 
personal and party ties. A meeting of' the leading members of 
the Whig Party was held at the Duke of Portland's house on 
the lltli of Fehruary, 1790, when a dis-cussion, stated ti) have 
been conducted on both sides' with remarkable abilit)", was 
carried on from ten o’clock 4^ night to three o’clock in the 
morning; hut it failed in reconciling the opinions of Fox and 
Burke; and the breach remained as wide as before.! In the 

Wales was on excellent terms with the Queen in July, 1792. (V'ol. ii, 
p. 450.) 

* ‘ Les inquietudes du premier inini.stre Pitt, maitro absolu de 
I’Angleterre depuis huit ans, ct que les orages d'une revolution ou 
ceux d'une guerre mcnacent egaleinent de sa chute,’ &c. {Kersaint, 
Speech in the Convention, 1 Jan. 1793, Moniteuvn Jan. 3.) 

t Adolphus, vol. iv, p. 542. 
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Gummier of the same year, Burke wrote his ‘ Reflections on the 
^ French Revolution,’ and published them in the month of 
Kovember. Of this work 30,000 copies are stated to have 
been sold ; and it exercised an immense influence upon the 
opinion of the country. ‘It was,’ Professor Smyth remarks, 
* read by every man of intelligence in the kingdom/ The 
views taken by Burke contributed powerfully to mould- public 
opinion into a form hostile to the movement in France ; and 
this hostility was greatly strengthened by the deposition of 
Louis XVL, on the 10th of August, 1792, and by his execution 
in the January following. Burke had formally announced his 
separation from Mr. Fox, on account of his opinions respecting 
the French Revolution, in the strange scene which occurred 
in the House of Commons during tlic debates on the Quebec 
Bill in the spring of 1791.* A partial junction of the Whigs 
with Mr. Pitt’s Government began to be agibited in June 
1792.t It was not, however, until 1794 that the great seces- 
sion of the Whig Party fri>m their leader took j)lacc. In that 
year the Duke of Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Spencer, 
Mr. Windham, Mr. Grenville, and the majority of the par- 
liamentary Whigs, joined the Administration, some of them 
with office. Lord Loughborough, the confidential adviser of 
the Prince during the Regency Debates, had already accepted 
the Great Seal in January 1793. The grounds- of difference 
between Mr. Fox and his seceding friends are thus stated by 
Mr. Grenville in a letter to him written at the time : — 

* The main points of difference between ns are two : the one is 
respecting the war with Franc»', whicli you condemn and oppose, 
while 1 think it the greatest of all duties to support and maintain it 
to the utmost ; the other respects an apprehension winch I entertain 
of those principles and designs in this country adverse to the consti- 
tution of it, which makes me feel it to be my duty to resist whatever 


. * A careful account of the controversy between Burke and Fox 
on the occasion of the Quebec Bill is given in the fifth and sixth 
chapters of the ‘Annual lifgistet ?>lbr 1791, Burke ceased to write 
the historical portion of the ‘ Annual Uegisier’ about 1788, but he 
probably retained some control over it until his death in 1797. See 
also Moore’s ‘ Life of Sheridan/ c. iciv. A tolerably fair view of the 
state of English partitas at this time, and of the catises of the separa- 
tion of Fox and Burke, is taken by Sir Archibald Alison* in liis 
‘ History of Europe,’ c,. vii. 

t Sec Lord Malmesbury’s ‘ Diaries,’ vol. ii. p. 453., where a meeting 
at Burlington House, of the Duke of Portland, Lord Fftzwilliam, 
Lord LonghborougL and Burke, held for the discussion of this sub- 
ject, is described. ^ 
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can give to such designs either strength, opporjtunity, or counte- 
nance, while you, on the other hand, believe in no such designs, and 
believe the danger to arise from there being too little spirit of free 
inquiry and resistance in the minds of tlie people of this country. 
Either of these subjects of difference existing between us would 
tell very much in public conduct, but both united extend very widely 
indeed, and must in their direct course, or at least in tlieir bearings 
and consequences, pervade almost all ineusurcs of public discussion.’ 
(Mem. of Fox, voL iii. p. 63.) 

‘ The fervid writings of Burke,’ says Lord J. Russell ; ^ the 

* general alarm felt at the subversive doctrines and horrible 
‘ massacres of the French Republican Government ; the aid of 
‘ more than half the Parliamentary Party which had hitherto 
‘ followed Mr. Fox, and the entire confidence of the King, 
‘ made Mr. Pitt far stronger in war than he had been in peace.’ 
It seems that in 1792, before the acceptance of the Great Seal 
by Lord Loughborough, a general negotiation for the junction 
of the Whigs, including Mr. Fox, took jdace with Mr. Pitt. 
The negotiation was fruitless, so far as Mr. Fox was concerned; 
but l^ord John thinks that ^ if Mr. Pitt had offered dire(‘.tly to 
‘ Mr. Fox the Foreign Office, with the leadership of the House 

* of Lords, there can be little doubt that Mr. Fox, however reluc- 

* tant, would have accepted the ofier.’ (Mem. of Fox, xol, iii. p. 21. 
248.) Lord Holland informs us that ^ Mr. Fox about this time 
^ had a very secret interview with Mr, PiU, in which the latter 
‘ proi)o?ed a coalition <»f parties, with many conditions some- 
‘ what unpalatable, though not utterly inadmissible, or in the 

* least dishonourable, except tliC exclusion of men, and parti- 
‘ oularly of Sheridan, to which Jlr. Fox would not listen.’ 
(Mem. of Whig Party, voL i. p. 30.) Dean Pellew, in his 
‘ Lil'e of Lord Sidrnouth,’ says of this negotiation, that ^ it was 
^ intended that ]\Ir. Fox himself should be included ; but he 
‘ resolutely declined, unless Mr. Pitt would previously resign 
^ the premiership ; a proposal which, of course, put an end to 

* the whole arrangement’* A similar proposition was made to 


* Vol. i. p. 89. Dean Pellew adds: ‘ To this occasion an anecdote 

* of Lord Sidmouth respecting Mr. Riirke may probably be referred. 

‘ Mr. Pitt was negotiating with Mr. Burke ibr tlie accession of the 

* Duke of Portland and his friends to the Government ; and in speak- 
‘ ing of terms of adjustment with France, lie observed that*they ought 
‘ to be founded on the basis of indemnity for the past and security Tor 
‘ the future. On this Mr. Burke, who had no relish for any such 
‘^arrangement, drew himself up, and pompously said, “ Sir,’ I am 
‘ “ authorised by the Duke of Portland to state that he abhors in- 
‘ “ demnity, and detests security.” ’ Lord Malmesbury mentions in 
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Mr. Pitt, on behfJf of the Foxite party, during the straggle iu 
the spring of 1784, and it | ut an end to the negotiation which 
had been then commenced for a union of parties. 

It Is certain that Pitt wis drawn reluctantly into the war. 
He desired to observe a strict neutrality with respect to France; 
and lie did, in fact, observe it so long as he \vas able. His 
policy was founded on the continuance of peace. We have 
reason to know that he, an early disciple of Adam Smith, con- 
templated at this time a larger measure of Free Trade than the 
National Debt, accumulated during the subsequent war, now 
permits; — 'wemean, an abolition of all Custom Duties, and a 
limitation of the puldic income to internal taxation."^ His 
Sinking Fund scheme was proposed In 1792. ‘ At that time,’ 

(says Dr. Marsh, in his work on the origin of the French war), 
^ Mr. Pitt’s favourite object was a diminution of the National 
' Debt, the abcditioii of taxes, the promotion of commerce and 
^ of general welfare throughout the kingdom; the attainment 
‘ of Avhich would necessarily be impeded by the ex]>enses of a 
^ foreign war.’f Ihc leaders of the Convention, on the other 

seveYal places the demand of the Duke of Portland and Mr. Fox that 
Mr. Pitt should re>igu tl e oifice of First Lord of the Treasur}', in 
order to prepare the way for their junction. (Vol. ii. i)p. 459. 4G5, 
4G8. 472, 473.) 

* Pitt did not escape the sarcasms about exclusive attnclnnent to 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and rn^glcct of science and literature, 
wiiicli have been levelled at more modern ministers. 

^Author, Pitt views alike, from llcdwood's sullen brow, 

(As near-observing friendship dares avow) 
i'he fount of Pindus or llcTcolia’^ bog, 

M^ith nothing of Mjccetias, but his frog. 

Oct. Mere spleen to Pitt ; he’s liberal, but by stealth. 

Aath. Yes, and he spares a nation s inborn wealth, 

Another Adam in economy ; 

For all, but Burke, escape liis searching eye. 

Stiff from old Turgot and his rigid scliool, 
lie never deviates from his wholesome rule : 

Left to themselves, all find their level price, 

Potatoes, verses, turnip.s, Greek, and rice.”' 

{Pursuits of Literature (by Matthias) part ii.) 

It seems that the seal of Maecenas, attached to decrees for the 
collection of taxes, had tlie figure of a frog. {Plin. IL N. xxxvii. 4.) 

t Herbert Marsh, ‘ History of the Politics of Great Britain and 
^ Frawce, from the Conference at Pillnitz to the Declaration of War 
‘ againbi Great Britain.’ (London: 18(K). 2vol8.) VoU.p. 54.,and 
seep. 194. This work contains an elaborate examination, founded 
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hand, were obylously desirous of provoking p, war with Ei^g- 
land, unless they could compel the English Government to bend 
to their policy. It may be argued that Pitt erred in refusing 
to acknowledge the liepublican Government of France, afUa- 
t!ic dethronement and execution of the King ; in recalling Lord 
Gower from Paris, and in dismissing Chauvelin from London. 
But we do not believe that a recognition of the French Republic, 
and a continuance of diplomatic intercourse on the new footing, . 
would have sufficed to prevent the Convention from declaring 
war against England, unless our Government had profes?cd 
itself friendly to tlic principles of tlic French Revolution. As 
it was, the grounds upon which the Convention declared war 
against England (on tlie 1st of February, 1793), were frivolous 
almost beyond example.* Mr. Fox and his few friends would 
have hr.cn prepared, with certain limitations, to have made such 
ii profession of faith.f But neither l^arliameiit nor the country 

on dociuiHaitary evidence, of the grounds of the French war. Dr, 
Marsh ju>ti(ics the course adojUctl by the English Government, but 
we do not agree witli Prolbssor Smyth (J^ect. xpexv. on the French 
Jlevolution) that * it is tlic statement of a diligent and able advocate, 

* tlie staUiiuent of one side ot‘ the ([uestion only ; nothing is said on 
‘ tin* utlier.’ It ap]»ears to ij.«, on the contrary, that tlie facts are 
fairly stated on hofli sides, though judgnieiil is given in favour of 
England, AVe think ii (juitc ju»ssil)le lo arrive on many points at 
conclusions quite diilerent from tliose of Dr, Marsh u})oq liis own 
staicmont of the facts. Lord Malmesbury has the following entry in 
his Diary, under March 29. 1801, soon after the dissolution of Mr. 
Pin’s long ministry: — 'Pitt, lam told from authority, encourages 
‘ Addington in his paeiiic plans, states the finances of the country to 
‘ be .-ucli as require peace. 1 always perceivc<l these to supersede in 
‘ Pitt’s mind every other consideration, and that ‘even when he de- 
‘ claimed the loudest, and with tlie greatest emidiasis, for a coii- 

* tiiiuation of war, liis real and genuine opinion >vent for peace.’ 
(Vol, iv. p. 53.) 

* This is remarked in a previous number of this Journal, vol. 
Ixxvii. p. 353., wJiere tlie subject is fully examined. A ditfcreiit 
view is taken by Professor Smyth in his thirty-fifth lecture on the 
French Revolution. 

f The following extracts from Mr. Fox^s letters illustrate his 
opinions on the French revolution and war, and certainly they 
are strangely at variance with the views now entertained by 
all parties in. this country: — do not think near so ill of the 
^business of the lOth of Aug test as I did upon first hearing it. If 
‘ the King and his Ministers were really determined not to act 
‘ in concert with the Assembly, and, still more, if they secretly 
‘ favoured the invasion of the barbarians, it was necessary, at any 
‘ rate, to begin by getting rid of him and tliem.* (Sept 3* 1792.) 
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would have supported a Ministry which announced its adhesion 
to the principles* of the French llevolution; and the King 
would have viewed it with greater abhorrence thiui he had even 
felt for the Coalition Ministry at the time of the India Bill/ 
Such, was the fanaticism about poUtical forms which prevailed 
at this time, — a fanaticism not less fervid than that which 
existed about religious tenets in the 16th century, — that, while 
this country refused to acknowledge a Republican Government 
in France, the French Government treated every king, whatever 


^ I exactly agree with you, that for P ranee alone Robespierre is worse 
‘ than any other despotism ; but that for the general good, consider- 
‘ ing fhe diabolical principle of the present war, even his govern- 
‘ ment^ or a worse, if woi'se can be, is better than the restoiation of 
‘ the Bourbons.' (May 17. 1795.) ‘ A greater evil than the restora- 

‘ tion of the Bourbons to the world in general, and England in par- 
‘ ticular, can hardly happen. You will be happy, as I am, to hear of 
^ the ill success of the (‘migrants [at Quiberon], but you will be 
‘ astonished to hear that Ministers are so far from b(dng discouraged 

• by it that they are more saitguine than ever in tht‘ir hopes of re- 

‘ establishing Louis XVIII.’ (duly 28. 1795.) ‘Everybody says 
‘ that the country is nearly unanimous for p(>ace, but they do nothing 
‘ in consequence of their opinion, and the Alinistc^rs are, I believe, as 
‘ warlike as ever. An expedit on is, after all, gone to France, under 
‘ General Doyle, consisting of 4(KX) British, besides emigrants, &e. ; 
‘ it is supposed they are destined to Koirrnoutier, 1 think nothing 
‘ can show the complete infatuation of our Government so much as 
‘ this desperate expedition, 'whicli, I befiarc, as well as hope, has not 
‘ the smallest clu.nce of success.’ (Sept. 10. 1795.) ‘ My letters tell 

‘ lue what I can scarce credit, that the, J^linisters have giv(M» a Hat 
‘ refusal to the Great Concurs })roposition to treat. Surely they 
‘ must be quite mad/ — * I approve of Bonaparte’s letter very much 
‘ indeed ; and what an answer ! Surely they must* think as meanly 

* of the people of this country as 1 do. Restore monarchy or show 
‘ us that you can behave peaceably Ibr some tiinc^ before we can treat ; 
‘ and this experience of peaceable demeanour is desired during the 
‘ war.' (Jan. 1800.) ‘ I cannot help thinking that Bonaparte will 
‘‘not be so rancorous as you apprehend, and that he w'ill find it for 
‘ the interest, both of his glory and of his power, to continue in the 
‘system of moderation/ f Oct. 1800.) ‘The refusing Bonaparte’s 
‘ (jfTcrs, first in January and then in October, are faults, in my judg- 
‘ ment, without a parallel in history/ (Jan. 24. 1801.) 

* This question is well treated by Moore, in bis ‘Life of Sheridan,’ 
ch. xvi., whose views on this portion of our history are i^einarkably 
sound and judicious. Jjord Brougham, ‘ Sketches of Statesmen,’ 
vol. i, pp. 60, 280., is of opinion that Mr. Pitt entered upon the 
French war from motives of selfish ambition, merely in order to con- 
soli date his power, gnd that by uniting with Mr. Fox he might have 
prevented the war. We doubt the truth of both these propositions. 
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his powers might be, as a tyrant. They accordingly jilaced 
England under the ban of their anathema, anU regarded it .as a 
country with which peace was impossible. The only part 
which Fox could play, consistently with his opinions on the 
French Kcvolution, was to continue an unavailing protest 
against the war ; but even this course brought his party to so 
low an ebb, that, near the end of the century, the entire Oppo- 
sition was said, in joke, not to have filled more than one hackney 
coach, when tlicy left the House of Commons.* All struggle 
between Fox and Pitt had at this time ceased ; and when Pitt 
resigned in February, 1801, and was succeeded by Addington, 
Fox saw no prospect of any return to power, — except, indeed, 
from the favour of tlic Prince of Wales, in the event of a 
Regency, which the King’s state then rendered probable. In a 
letter to Lord Holland, dated April 10. 1801, he expresses 
himself thus: — 

* Seriously speaking, I cannot conceive what you mean by every- 
body agreeing tlmt something may be now done. I beg, at least, 
not to be included among the holders of tliat opinion ; for, as it 
ai>pears to me, tliere never was a moment when all exertion on our 

part was more certain to be useless, if not worse My present 

notion is, that except for Tookt*’s business (whicdi I cojild not desert 
without shahbiness), and tlic May Wing Club, I shall go to town no 

jnore this yciu- It must be from movements out of doors, and 

not in Parliament, that Opposition can ever gain any strength ; I 
mean, of course, as Ojiposition. What the lving\s death* or illness 
might produce is another question.* (J/rto, of Fox, vol. iii. p. 189.) 

The views and conduct of the English Government with 
respect to war, in the early part of the Revolution, appear 
clearly from Lord Grenville’s letters. On September 14. 1789, 

• ‘ I heard old George llyng say, at the dinner given to him to 
‘ celebrate the 5C)lh anniversary of his having sat for ISIiddlcsex, 

‘ alluding to those times, “ It has been ass<^'ted that the Whigs 
‘ “ would all Jiave been held in one hackney coach. This is a calumny. 

* “ We should have filled t>vo.’” {Lord CantpbelF s Lives of Chancellors, 
vol. V. p. 614.) Mr. Byng sat Tor Middlesex from 1790. Lord Hol- 
land says, ‘ The war was as popular out of doors as in Parliament, 

* and perhaps even more so. Even there the minority was small; 

‘ in tlie Commons 40, and in the Lords only 4.* {Memoirs of Whig 
Party^ vol. i. p. 110.) Lord Bexley gives the story of the coacli as a 
matter of fact. In . a letter to Dean Pellew, he says of Mr. Fox’s 
secession from Parliament, — < By means of that secession Mr. Tierney 
‘ became the leader of the Opposition, such as it then was. You 
^ may judge of their numbers by the circumstance that they generally 
‘ went home to dinner with Tyrwhit Jones in his coach.’ {^Life of 
Lord SidnmUhy vol. ii. p. 135.) 
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being then Home, Secretary, he thus writes to the Marquis of 
Buckingham :-r 

‘We have no sort of news. The French Assembly is going on 
with endless disputes about their Constitution ; but one ought to bo 
much more interested than 1 feel myself in the event of these dis- 
putes, not to be heartily tired of hearing of them. The main point 
appears quite secure, — tliat tliey Avill not, for many years, be in a 
situation to molest the invaluable peace which we no^v enjoy.’ 

In May, 1791, L<ird Grenville was transferred from the 
Home to the Foreign Department, and on the 17th of August 
of that year, he writes to his brother as follows ; — 

‘ I hope I shall now begin to breathe a little, which I have hardly 
done since A]>ril last. You can Iinidly form to your>elf an idea of 
the labour I liave gone tlirough ; but I am repaid by the maintenance 
of ])ence, which is all this country has to d<“:ire. Wc shall now, I 
}ioj)e,yhr a very long period indeed enjoy this blessing, and cultivate 
a situation of prosperity unexampled in our liistory. The state of 
our commerce, our revenue, ami, above all. that of unr ])uhlic funds, 
i‘. ^uch as to hold out ideu.> which but a few years ago would iinh'cd 
liavc ap[)eared visionary, and which there is now" every hope of 
realising.’ 

His long and interesting I tter upon the wav of Austria and 
Prussia against France, and the policy of this country with 
reference to it, written on the 7th of Nov(?inber, 1792, three 
months before >var was declared by the Convention against 
England, proves conclusively that the Engiisli Goveniiueiit had 
hitherto abstained from all interference in the hostilities against 
France : — 

‘ The events you read in the new'Ppapers, oft(*n before I get them, 
and tliey have been sucli us it could give me little pleasure to detail. 
Tlie ciius(^s have been hid caliginosa node, and 1 liave bcoii among 
the guessers only, and not always among tluise w ho w'ere luckiest in 
their guesses. 1 bless God tliat w’c had the wit to keep ourselves out 
of the glorious enterprise of the combined armies, ami that w'c were 
not tempted by the hope of sharing the spoils in the division of 
1 ranee, by the prospect of crusliinj^ all democratical principles all 
over the world at one blow. But, ha^g so sturdily resisted all solici- 
ii.tion to join in these plans, we have been punislied for our obstinacy 
by having been kept, in profound ignorance of the details by which 
they we^re to be executed, and even of the course of events, as i‘ar as 
that could be done, wdiich occurred during tlie ])rogres8 of the enter- 
pWfee. % , . . All my ambition is that 1 may, at some time hereafter, 
.when 1 am freed from all active concern in such a scene as this is, 
kafie the inexpresbihle satisfaction of being able to look back upon it, 
to tell m\sfilf that I have contributed to keep iny own country at 
Jeast a little longer from sharing in all the evils of every sort that 
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surround us. I am more and more convinced that this can only be 
done by keeping wholly and entirely aloof, and by* watciiing much at 
lionie, but doing very little indeed ; endeavouring to nurse up in 
the country a real determination to stand by the Constitution when 
it is attacked, as it most infallibly will be if these things go on ; 
and, above all, trying to make the situation of the lower orders 
among us as good as it can be made* In this view, I have seen, 'with 
the greatest satisfaction, the steps taken in different parts of the 
country for increasing wages, wliich 1 hold to be a point of absolute 
necessity, and of u hundred times more importance than all tliat the 
most doing government could do in twenty 3 "ears towards keeping 
the country quiet. J trJu^t we may again be enabled to contribute to 
the same object by the repeal of taxes ; but of that we cannot yet be 
sure. Sure 1 am — at least, I think myself so, that these are the best 
mcan§ in our power to delay what, j^erliaps, nothing can ultimately 
avert, if it is decreed tliat we are again to be plunged into barbarism.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 222-4.) « 

Lord Grenville’s view of tlie Avar, when it had been once 
begun, is ex[)resscd in a letter of September 17tb, 1794; — 

* I have no other view ol* the contest in which we are engaged, 
nor over have had, than that the existence of tJie tw'O systems of 
Government is fairly at stake, and in the w^u’ds of St. Just (whose 
curious speecli 1 hope you have seen), that it is ])crlect blindness not 
to &«‘0 tliat in the estal)li^hlnent of the French Republic is included 
the overthrow of all the otlicr goA'crnnients of Kiirope, If this view 
of th(‘ subject is just, lln*re can bo [m»] wor^i economy' than that 
Avliicli >j«ires the expense of present exertion, and incurs tlic pro- 
bability of increased risk, and the necessity of protracted elforis.** 

The following remarks of Lord Grenville, made in a letter of 
April 28tli, 1797, with reference to the French war, whatever 
truth they may have had at that time, arc not applicable to the 
state of the popular mind in this country since the commence- 
ment of the war Avith liussia : — 

is a curious speculation in Ivistoiy to see how often tlie good 
people of Knglaiul have played this game over and over again, and 
liOAV incorrigible they are in it.* To desire Avar wdlhout redeciion, — 
to be unreasonably dated Avitli success, — ^ to be still more unreason-' 
ably depressed by diiiiculties, — ^id to call out for peace Avith an im- 
patience Avhich makes suitable terms unattainable, are the established 
maxims and the regular progress of the popular mind in this country. 
Yet, such as it is, it is worth all the other countries of the world put 
togetlier ; so wo must not too much complain of it.’ 


^ Sir. Pitt in a letter to Mr. Addington, of Oct. 4, 1795, speaks of 
opening his budget before Christmas, * and if that goes off tolerably 
‘ well, it will give us peace before Easter.* {Pellcw^s Life of Lord 
Sidmouth^ vol. i. p. 157.) 
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\ After having described Burke’s policy of a cnifeide against 
<fc©'vrevolutionary government of France, Lord John Kussell 
pvoeeeds to say: — 

f Happily his advice was disregarded. Mr. Pitt took a totally 
i^eVent view of the nature and objects of the war. He was ready 
lo admit that we had nothing to do with the internal government of 
IVance, provided its rulers were disposed and able to maintain 
friendly relations with foreign governments. He souglit to confine 
France within her ancient limits, to oblige her to respect established 
treaties, and to renounce her conquests. He sought, by expeditions 
to the West Indies, an indemnity fur^the expenses of the war. In 
short, he treated liobespierre and Carnot as he would have treated 
any other French rulers, whose ambition was to be resisted^ and 
whose interference in the affairs of other nations was to be checked 
and prevented.’ {Menu of FoXy vol. iii. p. 32.) 

In a letter addressed to on Seplfember 6th, 1792, 

respecting the recall of the English Ambassador from Paris, 
Lord Grenville marks the diflference between their opinions on 
the policy to be observed towards France. ^ If our opinions,’ 
he says, * do not on all points agree, L well know that wc have 

* the same object in view ; that the King’s conduct in this 
^ crisis should be such as may best tend to preserve these 
^ kingdoms from the contaglcm of the evils whi(^ have mined 

* France.’* ^ 

It was not, however, the question of peace or war with 
France, or the opposition of Fox, which was destined to 
bring Mr. Pitt’s long administration to an end. Its terming 
tion was due to internal causes; to circumstadbes connect^, 
indeed, with important subjects, but small in themselves. Whiit - 
great men, and great questions, and great Parliamentary con- 
flicts had not been able to efleot^ was done by a quibble about 
the Coronation Oath. < | 

‘ Finem animm, quse res humanas miscuit olim, 

I^on gladii, non saxa dlibunt, non tela ; sed ille ' i 
Cannarum vindex, et tanti ©anguinis ultor i 

Annulus.’ s 

After the union with Irelan4 bad been carried, Mr. Hitt 
decided on proposing that the exclusion of Boman Cath(Ai^ 
from public offices and Parliament should be abolished. Sis 

main reason seems tf> have beefl th^ this measure, which insht 
have been attended with danger in fL purely Irish Farliam&t, 
could not fail of being beneficial when one Farliameiit msis 
fleeted for the United IGagdomf ^ The Cat^^c influyee, 

* Correipondence of Burk© (1844), vol. iii. > 882. 
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vrlakh might have preponderated in an Iriah^Farliament, w6uld 

counteracted and reduced to safe dimensibne hj the Pro- 
testant majority of an Imperial Parliament. His convictions 
on this subject mifst likewise have been strengthened by the 
depldrable events of which Ireland had been the theatre during 
the recent rebellion, and by the prevalence in that country of a 
disaffected spirit, which facilitated the hostile designs of France. 
With the removal of civil disqualifications upon the Catholic, 
laity was to be combined a state provision for the Catholic 
clei^y, which, so long as their religion was subject to legal dis- 
abilities, they would necessarily refuse to accept; and also a 
change in the law respecting tithes. This great and healing 
measure was frustrated by the personal objections of the Sove- 
reign, whose sensitive conscience i^endered him an easy prey to 
artful and selfish counsellors, and whose reason, since his illness 
of 1788, afforded him but a feeble protection against their* 
practices. Its failure at the time when it was proposed, has 
been an irreparably calamity to our generation. It retarded the 
measure of Catholic emancipation by a quarter of a century, 
and left it to be extorted by intimidation. It created* O’Oon- 
nell’s power and gave importance to the Kepeal agitation; 
above all, it has left the Protestant and Catholic churches of 
Ireland in their present anomalous state, with little prospect of 
this great defect in our internal polity being removed by a fmr 
^Q'd equitable adjustment.* 

The secret history of the nH^ns by which this unfortunate 
result was produced, is now known to us from the documents 
published in ISord Campbelfs Life of Lord Loilghborough, vl 
Dean Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmouth, and in the Castlerea^h 
Correspondence, illustrated by the entries in Lord Malmesbury’s 
Diary. The Act of Union received the Royal assent in July 
1800. In the following month the Cabinet began to discuss 
the measures which Mr. Pitt intended to propose as the sequel 
of thy Union; and in September he wrote to Lord Lough- 
borough, who was then in attendance on the King at Wey- 
mouth, to request him to return to London for their considera- 
timuf It , appears that Mn Pitt did not intend to submit the 
plan to the King at this stage of the business. His Majesty 

* We refer our reader^, with great satisfaction, to the exceUeat 
remarks of Mr. Macaulay, in which he proves the utter emptiness of 
the fancy which took possension of the King’s mind, and dwells ^ 
its disastrous consequences. (* Hist of England,’ vol. iii. p: il7J) 

I See Lord Loughboroughi narrative, written in 180l{ and circti- 
lated among his friendit, id Lord CampbeU’s ^ Lives of the Chan- 
cellors,’ voL vi. p. Mr. Flit’s letter is in p. 306* 
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was known, since 1795> to have been disinclined to the removal 
of Catholic disabUities, on account of a supposed inconsistency 
with his Coronation Oath. Lord Loughborough, however, 
showed the King Mr, Pitt’s letter before %e left Weymouth, 
and thus disclosed to him Mr. Pitt's intentions. Lord MalmesT 
bury had likewise heafd that the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Moore, at the suggestion of his brother-in-law, Lord Auck- 
land* * * § , wrote to the King, when at Weymouth, to inform hifii 
* of the measure contemplated by the Ministers, and to warn him 
against its adoption.! Lord Loughborough, on his return to 
London, prepared a statement of his objections to the proposed 
measure, which he circulated among his colleagues, and of 
which he gave a copy to the King4 He likewise, at the same 
time, assured His Majesty, in answer to his inquiry, that the 
Cabinet had as yet decided nothing on the Catholic question. 

It appears, further, from authentic information furnished to 
Lord Castlereagli, that Dr. Stuart, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
had been confidentially consulted by the King during the winter, 
and had contributed to strengthen his feelings against the pro- 
posed measure of coinpreheii8ion.§ 

Lord Castlereagh, the chief secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
had attended the consultations of the Cabinet, in September, 
upon the Irish questions ; ind before the meeting of ilie Im- 
perial Parliament in the beginning of 1801, he was again sum- 
moned to London by the Duke of Portland, the Home Secre- 
tary, to confer with the English Ministers. Upon his arrival 
in London, at the end of December, he took alarm at the Chan- 
cellor’s opposition ; and ho probably may have licard reports of 

* Dr. I^roorc was married to Mi^s Catherine Eden, eldest ^sister of 
William, the first Lord Auckland. Lord Auckland had b(’en Joint 
Postmaster-General since 1798. lie retained the office under the 
Addington Ministry, and was turned out by Mr. Pitt upefft his return 
to power in 1804. 

f Diaries, vol. iv. p. 16. 20. 

j This paper, which w^as in answer to a paper written by Lord 
Castlereagh, and circulated to the Cabinet, is printed in Peliew’s 
^ Lifii of Lord Sidmoutb,’ vol. i. p. 500-512. It was communicated 
to the Lord-Lieutenai|t. Lord Castlereagb’s paper, marked ^xnost 
secret,' is printed in the Castlereagh Correspondence, vol. iv. pp. 392- 
400. 

§ Mem. and Cor. of Lord Castlereagh, vol. iv. p. 83. It seems , 
from a letter of Lord Cornwallis that the Irish primate went ' to 
Engh^iid 'in January, 1801, (ib. p. 21.) The Lord-Lieutenant w^as 
mistalflih in believing him to be * by no means an anti-Catholic/ 
and j4ot disposed to do mischief in,% certain quarter/ Dr. W. 
was son of the Earl of Bute, George IIL's early Minister. 
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the difficulty to be autioipated from the King. He accordingly, 
on the let of January, 1801, wrote a letter to.Mr. Pitt, repre- 
senting to ' him the disappointment which Lord Cornwallis 
would feel, if the* views expressed in Lord Loughborough’s 
paper were adopted by the Cabinet. In this important letter 
Lord Castlereagh recalls to Mr. Pitt’s recollection the commu- 
nications formerly made by the .Cabinet, through himself, to 
Lord Cornwallis, in reference to the Catholic question. He 
states that he was in England in the autumn of 1799, and was 
in communication with the Cabinet as to the means of carrying 
the Union in the Irish Parliament, after the unsuccessful attempt 
of the previous Session. By Lord Cornwallis’s desire, he repre- 
sented to the Cabinet the facility which w'ould be derived in 
Ireland from its being in his power to give to the Catholics 
such a promise with respect to their claims, as would obtain 
their support for the Union. Lord Castlereagh says, that at 
this time, the Cabinet were unanimous in favour of the principle 
of Ciitholic relief; and, although they anticipated considerable 
repugnance to it in many quarters, and particularly in the 
highest, they authorised , him to assure Lord Cornwallis that he 
need not anticipate any difficulty in dealing wdth the Catholics, 
so far as the Cjihinct were concerned ; and that he was fully 
warranted in soliciting* from the Catholics every support for the 
Union which they could afford. Of this authority, he proceeds 
to 'say, Lord Cornwallis availed himself; and, at the desire of 
Lord Cornwallis, he recalled the attention of tU© Cabinet to 
tho subject when he was in England iii the previous qutumn of 
1800. Upon his return to Dublin he apprised Lord Corn- 
wallis that sentiments unfiivouRxble to the concession had been 
expressed by Lord Jloughborough ; and that the Cabinet were 
unable, in the King’s absence from London, to take a final 
decision on so momentous a question but that he had no reason 
to expect that the expectations I’ormcd by Lord Cornwallis 
would l)c disappointed. Lord Castlereagh finally impresses 
upon Mr- Pitt the regret which Lord Cornwallis would ex- 
perience at the abandonment of the measure, and the ])ainful 
position in which it would place him with respect to the Catho- 
lic body.^ Shortly after this letter Lord Castlereagh appears 
to have received an assurance from Mr. Pitt, that he would 
adhere to his measure, notwithst‘''^nding the obstacles which 
threatened him ; for, on the 14th of January, Lord Cornwallis 
writes to Lord Castlereagh: — *Your letter^ dated tho 7th, 

* Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Castlereagh, vol. iv. 
pp.8-12. 
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* «S>rded me very sincere satlrfaetion. If Mr. Pitt is firncj, lie 
< vriH meet with fto difficulty ; and the diisfortunee of the jnresent 

* ittoes are much in his favour towards carrying this point, on 
^ the same grounds that the Bebellion assisted the Union.’ On 
the 22iid of January, he writes again to Lord CasdCreagh: — 

* All your last letters have administered real comfort to me. 
' We now hhall turn that great measure of tbC Union to real 
' proft, at the same time that we are adopting the only means 
‘ of resisting the hostility of almost all Europe.’* 

Kotwithstanding Lord Comwjailis’s sanguine predictions, the 
last act of the drama was now at hand. Mr. Pitt’s firmness in 
maintaining the cause of the Catholics produced no imptession 
on the unreasoning mind of the King, poisoned by secret ad- 
visers. On the Slst of January, Mr. Pitt addressed to Ilis 
Majesty a long and elaborate letter, containing what may be 
considered his ultimatum on the subject. Iir this letter he 
submits to the King the conclusions of his confidential serirants 
upon the important questions respecting fhc Catholic! and 
Dissenters, which would naturally be agitated in consequence 
of the Union. Mr. Pitt proceeds to say : — ^ The knowl^ge of 
' Yow Majesty’s general indisposition to any chamgc of the laws 
^ on this subject, would have made this a painful task to him ; 

* and it is become much more so by learning from some of his 

^ colleagues, and from other quarters, witlim these few days, 
^ the extent to which Your Majesty entertains, and has declared, 
‘ that sentiment.’ t Mr. Pitt then states that the majority of 
the Cabinet concur with him in proposing the removal of the 
political disabilities of Catholics Und Dissenters, and a public 
provision for the Catholic clergj^ of Ireland— that his views in 
favour of these measures are unaltcrablj fited % and, if he is 
not at liberty to bring them forward with the King’s full con- 
- 

* Memoirs, &c. pp. 20, 21. The hdtth of Marengo* was fought in 
June, IfiOO, the battle of Hohenlindeti on l)ec. S. IBM. The maritime 
confedeiacy of the Northern Powers was ri^hed on Dec. 16. 1800. 
The uplated and perilous situation of En^and at thns titne is 
described by Alison, ^ History of Europe,’ voL iv. p. 486* ed. 1842. 

t I'bese words aroJnconsistent with the eircUrngtantial statement 
in the Cubtlereagb Correspondence (derWe^t second band from the 
Archbishop of Armagh) that Mr. Pitt Isent Lord Castlereagh’s papers 
to the King in September, and had mentioned the subject to him on 
the 13th and 18th of Decemberi and that the King had then said, that 
sooner than concede he would part with his life (vol. iv. p. 88.) 
also with the account of the * long letter ’ to Mr. Pitt from me ffing, 
wtagWlm Vas at Weymouth, in Lord ‘Diary/ vol. iv. 
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cuReQoe» and with tiie whole weight of govenuneot, his fint 
wUh i« to be released fioiB his official situation. • He terminates 
his letter with asewhw tiie Ein^ of his readioess to temiun u 
the disohi^ of duties until a new admuiistraticm can be 
formed, ^e King’s aoawer puts forward the Coronation Oath 
as a bar to proposed measure, but suggests, as aoompromise, 
that bo^ he and Mr. Pitt should agree to be silent on the 
subjeet. Mr. Pitt refuses to accede to these terms, aod repeats 
the offer of bis resignation, which the King, by a letter tutted 
February 5., accept^* 

It is eyi^ent from the tone of 'Mr. Pitt’s first letter,- and firom 
Lprd Grenville’s letter to Lord Buckingham, written on the 
next day but one before She King’s answer bad been receive^ 
that Mr. Pitt faplieved- the King’s resolution to be immovable, 
and expected, when he wrote, that his resignation would 1» 
accepted. The mutual conduct of the King and Mr. Pitt m 
this occasion, and the manner in which the King put an end to 
his comexion with a statesman who had guided the hehu 
durin^he storms of the Coalition, the Regency, and the Frendi 
Revomtion, is a rctaarkakle proof of the want of cordiality and 
confidence which subsisted between this sovereign and his minis- 
ters. Although the measures relative to the Catholics bad been 
under the consideration of the Cabinet since the preceding 
autumn, no intimatioa of them was made by M|^ Pitt to the 
Kii^ until his fonnail comnuinication of January 31., when the 
King’s adverse deciaon had been virtually formed and promul- 
gated. Even when tins communication had been made, evury- 
tldng passed in writing, and Mr. Pitt’s administration of above 
sevemtoen years’ diiratioa was brought to a close without auy 
oral explanation between the King and bis Minister upon the 
measure which formed the ground of difference,, although the 
latter oopuqdered it of vital importance to the , interests of the 
empire, and the form^ eonaidered it as involving a violation of 
his coronation oath. Lord Mtdmesbury attributes Pitt’s conduct 
to indolence, or to want of respect for the King; but it seems 
unlikely that he foiled in this matter from n^lect; probably 
he distrusted the infinenoe of reason upoathe King’s mind, ai^ 
hoped to bear him ddvm at the last moment by the authority 
of an united cabinet. |t may be observed that the relations of 


* Ur. Pitt’s correqwodesqe with the King on this occasion was 
pnhfiahel Iffidiop Philpotts in 1827, and is reprinted in the 
* Ofuaiuly ifoviewv voL xxzvi. pp. 290-A. It. was printed firom 
00 ]^ taken at the time toLord Kwyon, to .whom tiie originals 
were enmmuakatod by the £ag. 

VOb, CIU. Ka OCX.' A A 




»vnL witb bis pi 9 ii|lia 4 ; sei^ants were m geoeral distaid 
^ We oot ass^ no mnaiiti^> e|, this king, ever 
preseiteie^ but we b^re'that mio%oobaBioD8 w;^. 
estnnoe^ that ouufiding and Sre^nt intercMieee 

which auiiii^u^- Mveic^iiw bej^ up with their miai^l^^ 
to the groat wiirohtege' of {ml^c badness, exktwl in his r^nt 
The IQog had known, since the autumn , of 1800> that a gkoa’ 
for removiog CathoUe dimbiUties' was un^r dDnsidenjdew 
of the Cabinet; he had conversed upon it with. Lord Lough* 
borough at Weymouth in September, and had .s^ Mr. Pitt’s, 
letter on the subject; he had subsequently spoken to Lord 
I^ughhorot%h in London about it, bad -hiquired as to tire de^ 
<&on of the Cabinet, mid had obtained Lord Loughborough’s 
paper of objections ; he hod alro recdved private ccanmuntew* 
tions from the Archbishops of Canterbury and Armagh. So 
Iroll-mfonned was he of the inteutionst of Idiiustors, that his 



and in a subsequent letter of February 7. he'says that the 
ject had not been communicated to him till Sunday, Fdl»ruary\]P 
— the day on ^Hch he read Mr. Pitt’s letter, If^hov'ever^dh^i 
King had acted openly to Mr. Pitt, he would, at the time .w^h^ 
he was receijing objections and warnings, from the Chance^r 
and the Artmbishops, have questioned Mr. Pitt on the subject, 
and have invited him to explain his intentions. 

Sir Arclubald Alison, in his ‘ History of Eur^,’ repeats a 
suspicion thrown out by former writers, 'that the Ca^lic ques- 
turn was merely the ostensible gp-ound of Mr. Pitt’s resignation, 
and that he withdrew from office in order to make way few a 
ministm’ who riiould have greater faeilities than himself for 
qgreerag to a pe^* Lord C^pbell and Lord Hassell 
coDCiar in rejecn^ this hyppthesist; and an attentive perurol 
of tMU' various original documents which, have of- late been 
hroiqibt to li^it, convinces us of its utter groundleronesa. Ee 

t., .. — * ■ ■ ■ 

♦ History of £Wope, voL ir* pp. 492*5. 

t Iatos of the Chaivc^Uor^ voL vi, p. 296. ; Mem; of Po3t, voL iii; 
p. 252. Sodithoy|1li the ^Letters from' En^ohd,’ published near the 
begpbning of the ceotwy, under the psebdofiyme of Don Hian^t 
Espridihiy ha^^ intere«tting diapte^ on the sdrent of the Ad&gtbh 
Administratldh; i?hitdi he. attributes the resigimdon pf Jtrs Pitt 
find Mifi cotteaguik excItunTeljr to the Gathdic qnestbii. 

this js the real state m the case^ I bare been a8Stir#% sHeh 
W authortly that I cannot enterttla thb sllghteist 121 

Svolsi.r " ; ^ ^ '' ' \ 
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sttcfa idea caa.be tsaoed'to any.aathGiitieaoiiisee i U is clear tbat 
Pitt conceived bii^lf ^tmd hy hie preytoos Gonduot to 
preee the queeti^ upon Sang; that he would if he 

Lid ^cn abl^^ oirerdome the King]^ oppori^ibiL; wat he 
POeigned rclucftautly ; and 'that after hie resignation, ne would 
l&re resumed office if Mr. Addington bad wtthdiawn volun- 
taiiljr in order tp facilitate his return. Lord Grretiville^ con- 
fidential letter to his brother, written before the resignation had 
^ken j>Iace, and describing the plan as formed hy Mr. Pitt and 
himself is decisive as to the real grounds upon which the 
Mmis|ers acted. There is also in the Qtstlereagk Correspond- 
enoe, a paper by Lord Castlereagh, containing a statement of 
the reasons for the retireihent of Mr. Pitt and his friends from 
office. These reasons are threefold. 1.' Their conviction that 
such a comprehensive measure is necessary in order to enable 
the empire to i^ap all the benefits of the Union. 2. The ex- 
pectations pf support held out by them to the Irish Catholics^, 
whose iupport was in consequence given to the Union. 3. The 
improbability that a postponement of the question would miti*^ 
gate the King’s opposition.t In this full statement there is no 
allusion to any other ground for Mr. Pitt’s resignation. 

. Lord Loughborougns conduct is more easily explained. The 
idea about the coronation oath had taken possession of the 
King's mind so early as 1795; he had then consulted Lord 
Kenyon and Lord Loughborough himself upon it.^ It was 


* Bnckinghaia P^^pers, voL iii. p. 128. The King^ in a letter to 
Mr. Addington of Feb. 13. 1801, says : * I think I am right (though it 

‘ appcjars most extraordiuaty) that Lords C and C and Mr. 

< C are the persons that led Mr. Pitt to the rash step he has 

* taken.’ (L*/e of Lord Sidmouth, vol. i. p. 305.) ’The persons here 

signified are Lords Cornwains and Castlereagh, Canning* 

We doubt the correctness of the King’s supposition. * * 

t Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Castlereagh, voL iv*. 
p. 34. We have heai'd a report, which we hope may prove true,^ that 
there is a prospect of Lord Cornwallis’s papers being given to the 
world, under the auspices of a very competent editor, closely con- 
nected with his family. . 

I The correspondence between George HI. and Lord Kenyon, 
C. J,, was published by him son Lord Kenyon, in 1827. Lord Lough- 
borougk in bis paper above reared to, sajs: — *lni 1795, by his 

* Migesty’s express command, X delivered mj written answers. to 
^ some questions he was pleased to put to me ibis subject, 

* which answers fell so short of the high Sense of the oUigati^ his 

* Hajes^^lrilt to be imposed upon him, that, they were radieir, dis^ 

^ pleasing to<him«’ (Lord CompheWi Lioes of Ae ChanoeUaf% voL vL 
p. 326.) ' Lord Malmesbury has the foUowii^ entry in his ‘ li^y f 
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knoilm' to the <|ilmet ih'^ autamn of 179S (ik we leam firom 
t^rd ChlM!ii»eitgh’e lett^ died above), that the 

'v^ then: advdee^l^ the admisBion of Cathofioe<to.Par> 
Ihdneot and ItOra'-Ltni^horoiigh had indeed .ooooaxred 

with his ^dllhi^fens ui' a^ro^ng* C(f tlus measure before* ^ 
Union w^flisiied; but fin^e from hk conversations with the 
Khig’ii^WeyiA^A that His Majesty still retained strong feei- 
ih^"oiai'. this 'Bisect, he dianged his cborse^ and opposed the 
inetisure, -doabtlek with’ no otimr^motive thfm'that' of-ingia* 
tinting hin^^ vntii thd^King and strengtiieaing his'own potition> 
As td 'thd^i^tttiOQ ox admission of Catb^iKbB he wasiprsbshly 
quite wad he had'AsMntentidn'wf turning’ out Mr. 

Pitt’# Government if it w^:tof|Shdan^r his own teimre the 
Gi^t'Seal When^tbe tide of^Govemmoit was announced, 
are told^'^aS constemation’; he' plafced himself in 
Mt* Ad^gtcm’s hands;, and was ready to-inioqpit :the ofilbe of 
Ptesid^t Of the Coiuu^, which the newvlfi^tteb destined for 
him.* The King, howeva*, vlho doaMOas Uid not fdlgottcn 
Lord Loughboroujgh’a conduct during tim B^eney, was not so 
easily conciliated as his late ChanoSor 'lnd flattei^ himself. 
Lora Loughfiorough was mercilessly excldded Iran the new 
a^ml^tratibn ; and when the King, upon his resignation, de- 
liver^; ^e Great Seal to Lord Eldon, he -drew it from under 
the left breast of his coat, where he had carefully lodged it, 
saying, tint 'he gave it to him ftom his heart’ t That the 
King distrusted Lord Loughborough— ^notwithstanding his at- 
tempts to gain the royal favour — ns much^as he loved Lord 
Eldon; is proved by his well-known exclamation on hearing 
hf^ljhidLoughboroagh’s death, that 'he had not left belrind him 
' a greats knave in the king’s dominions.’^ 


Febc ^..1801 ; King at Windsor about the 6th or 7th instant ; 
' read bis coronation oath to his family, asked them whether they 
‘ understood it, and added, " If 1 violate it 1 am no longer legal 
' “.sovereign of this country, but it falls to the House of Savoy.’” 
It is v^ry Ukely that this danger bad been artfully suggested to the 
King. A passionate extiamation of the King at the same time, after 
havitmjuiajMed his cquonation oath to be read to him, that ' he would 
* rathw beg* IpS^hbead . from door to door: tt^ughout' Europe than 
' consent, to .tt|]r>snch.meiasnSe,’ is -r^toi^ by General Garth (Pe/- 
Zsw’s Xt/e AiilMiNitAk iUd. p.' A", 

• p. ni. 315. 

t Twiss, 'LKeof<£esA:Bli|^*V(d..i»^'.2dl->^^ . , 

I copy of a pspeed^w^ 9k. Httin 17d5 by the -King, 
.with k roeanorandum in the SD^'s'’ wnidng^ dated April 12. 1801, 
which was found among Lord Longhborough’s papers, must have 
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As sooQ as Ifr. Fox 'is infasme^l-of the heads, to i^hud^ ^e 
King had entrusted the formation of s n&yr A^nitdetixlion, he 
writes to Lord Holland:. 'Addington, Ghaneellw .of the |lx> 

* as agiunst ! If I do bdieve % It ^ quia 
' metn^^ensibile* llie pure Tory Administrotira which vras 
now formed does not suf^rt the theory to which, we have 
adverted above, as to the anU>uMtooraric tendencies the Tory 
party. ^Hie Cabbet bonristed of nine personi^ five of whom 
were peers. The four commoners were Mr. Addington himself, 

with Lord Hobart, Lord Hawkesbury, . and ' Lord 
Lewisham, all eldest sons of £aris.' But befolpldie' arrange- 
ments could be bom|deted ait4%nforeseen obstacle arose. The 
King’s mbd had'been sn mp<h affected by the late ijsinis- 
tmiU msiB, that the necessity Ihr a B^ency semnedimininent, 
and his life was even in danger.- In a short time, howevmr, this 
cloud passed^'OWsy ; and after an unsuceesrfol atoen^ on the 
part of Mr. Pi^hiHeDda to restore him to office, b whhdi the 
conduct of this statesman does not appear to advantage, the 

* Doctor ’ (as 'he was now nniversally called) commenced his 
inglorious ministerial career. 

The publications of the Duke of Buckingliftm and Lord 
Holland contain much authentic information respecting events 
subsequent to the close of Mr. Pitt’s first administration. The 
limits of an Article have, however, been already exceeded ; and 
the completbn of the 'Memoirs of Fox’ may afford. us an 
opportunity of reverting to the first decad of this century. 

been given him by the.Kii^ when he bad bis audience to surrender 
the GreiU Seal. {Lord Cat^tbeU, ibid. p. 300.) It is dated two 
days previously. 
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Ast. lh>e^tie ,WbtAt fl^Uim JSSkUSbe^j^tiaip, 

- ^ Text ear^^'TtHritUdi iiktet. IBy WfiliaDKft 

&K&m« Safi 19 I2i^a London: 

2. SheAiper^k Wifhe, " herausgegehen uhS . ej^KKtrt. ' Von'^Ite. 
NlOoiiAU^ BiULlc^ let voJ. (Tragcdioa). 

^ JSli^ ^eaui. JExfendatwiu .to ,the Text of l^u^ememt's.Ph^^i 
■.J^Fpm learlg IhlS. Correctums in a Ccgn/ of Me iTo/tq, in 

Me JB»$fession of J. Pajfne CoJlier^ JS$g., „ SiaooQd 

Sdiji^on. Svo. London: 1853. 

4. The Fktg* ef Shoke^earef .ihe Text neguiatod ijfi^te Old 
■Cefpie»,4md hy ihe recenUtf ditcaoered FoUo ^Xi^^feenUnt^ 
..ing earfy MS. Emmdatiotu. Sdited by i. Paxks COLldllBR, 
£sq., E.S.A. 8va London : 1658. . . 

A. The Text of Sht^npeare vindicated from ike Jntajr^fums 
and Corrvfdiong advocated hy John Payne CoUier, Etq-, in 
hie Ndtee and Emendations. By Samuel Wellee Siegee. 
Ssq. ' Svo. London : 1853. 

9. A Feyo Ifides' on Shakespeare: with occasimud Remarks on 
the Emendations of the MS. Corrector in T^r. CeXlier's Copy 
ef the FoUo, 1832. By the Rev. Alexandee Dycb. 
Sva London: 1853. 

1L^e harve hitherto abstained -fr(»n notidng a controvert 
which has exited no common interest, and stirred up no 
small quantity of lit«ruy bile — that occasioned by the ap- 
peaaauoe of Mr. Cidlier’s ‘ Notes and Emendations;’ We have 
persevered in this abstinence until the immediate flreeeure 
of Me subjmt may seem to have passed away. Mr. I^gefs 
new edition has, however, to a certain extent, Revived it ; 
and, for our o\tn purpose, the comparative calm into wfakdi 
the strifir has subsided is rather advantageous, that purpose 
being neitimr to defend nor to im|nigo, with any dogmatic 
positiveness, the authority of Mr. Collier’s mysterious Corrector, 
but to aad^vour, if possilde, to limit the controversy within 
some general principles of criticism, instead of leaving it ;to he 
-carried xm ih-sin^l^anded contests abot^ the merits of sepande 
passages, like the battles in the Iliad : a mode which may am^ 
the lookers-on by.'it8;£^laysioC-individi»Ldexterityf-|>at 
forwards in ao degree l&.oonxdttrixm uf .the way. . -k. 

la;^t,:«e cxpect.bat.Ufetietowmds the ultinuite elum^tiw 
oyHHgestion from Epf ifd'iihe. ^reient eombatMSta. aite 

mjUlmf- known by-theuteiKlKma in the .field|l^;:sritidem4 hut 
|PPr»ie<a bygone sdhtiM^/eriticisaiL' flTht^ are^ Penimdlar, 
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Teiemtay DHHied to 4i 'Crimeni oampugn. 'inidr life jhas beea 
apemi on ^ dfesodMioniets and 

naawtadD l^ttiemi '^e ima o£ ideas and 'j^c^lea of 
atj^OMBS waudi those ^^lOTreetionsi 'vdiether obsidtrti^ijiieoeii^ 
ol^'aK>t> ^ mtrodaoBd, is jadatit^ into their nainds imwill’ 
AeepM^ed to deal vrith eoi^tures oal^* uphol^g 
or npKtting ^ein, none of them all — and this is pecfaliaidy 
^e of 1^. 'linger — seems tfaoroo^ly to reaHse the generic 
dil^ »Bn e between a conjelcture, however happy, mid a diaiige 
whith rests on presumptive evidence authenticity, how- 
ever slight. Mr. Collier, after having been Indtned sSt ifirst 
td regpaimhls Corv^tor as an abscdote authorily, now candidly 
adniitstiuitho-ao longer hdds that opinion ; he {aotesses himsdf 
inehned to brieve that this mysterious mrsonage maended tjfie 
text before him partly on authority, and partly {on conjeotnce.: 
a^snpposUion eertunly allowable in the absence .efo>«idenoe, hnt 
which appears, to say the least of it, unlikely— for it -is diffuniit 
to conceive a man, with real materials before him, adding 
guesswork of his own — and for which we cannot 4nd ^at 
Collier has given any reason. As for Irib. Dyoe, he iias the 
add^onal dfsqudification of a wisdom which has too manifestly 
entangled itself in overwiseness. His leanung. in the literatore 
of Sh^rapeare’s and earlier ages is most various and remudc- 
ahle. His power of applying it seems to us very inadequate, 
fits ai^oments are constructed with a great apparatus of pa- 
rallel words and passages; but, insteid of ^emoUdbing the 
oppmient, they leave him unhurt, because they are almost in- 
vaihibly directed amiss. We need but instance the dtisons 
passagbwtp. 126. of the '*Few Notes,’ in which, m order to 
prove 'the impmrtant fact that Shakspeare mn 7 /tr .have written 
* deaaae the stuff’d bosmn of that perilous stuff*’ (insteadof 
as writaeu by the Corrector), he accumulates thirty-three in- 
stmreesefvm'bid iteration from contem{)orary authors, and therein 
estahUshei^ as for as he can, the very opposite conclusion; inp-^ 
asnuich ns, in evmy one of these thirty^dhree speoimais, tbps 
is some pdnt, Or antithesis, sudi as the taste of the tiaoH 

loved; whereas, in l^e received line of Shakspeare, tiiere is 
nothhi^ butfilat repetition, wbidb ail writers, in all languages, 
avoid where titey can by a kind of instinct 
‘t Xlyce's foiwoomii^ edition will impart to os mudh 

curious and some new antiquarian, learniitg we haveno doubt; 
we 4i^tionaauch whether wiU add to bur real knowledge of 
mere than Mr. Hailisfflfa^ rettgBl feca^ tofioib 
hut ’afiecd no wohatb whateipr toahe 
naitA -Im truth » that « new athod ef 'Bwfepe^ writi- 
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cism IS required; thfit the materials nov «ooumtdaited by sb 
strafe an accident deservej and will produoe» men oapatw of 
dealbg with them in a far broader and more liberdi way than 
the present race of verbal commentators and paindkUpassage 
compilers. For our own part, we have no pretehsibns \vhat- 
ever to anticipate the discoveries which future reasoners will 
probably make; but we are anxious to point out, in as few 
words as the subject will admit of, certain gener^ views to 
which a comparison between the writings of the support(^d 
and opponents of Mr. Collier’s Corrector may probably direct 
the impartial inquirer. 

If we were told by sonie scholiast of ancient days, that 
Aristarchus the critic, while wandering in the market-place of 
Alexandria with his head full of Homer, had purcha^d a bar- 
gain of figs, and, on returning home, found them wrapt up in a 
papyrus contfiuning the genuine text of the poet, we should 
smile at the simplicity of the myth ; and yet the romance of 
Mr. Collier’s discovery is almost as marvellous. That gentle- 
man IS known to many of our readers as one who has devoted 
great part of his life to the study and elucidatioi)^ our great 
dramatist By the merest accident, which migh^^utdiy have 
occurred to any chance person, he became the purchaser of a 
copy of the second folio of Shakspeare. (1632), which con- 
tained numerous MS. annotations. There was nothing remark- 
able in its exterior. One R. Perkins has inscribed bis name, as 
owner, in durable characters on the old sheepskin co\er. A 
certain Mr. Parry has recognised it as once his own, and lost 
many years ago i since which time it seems to have undeigone 
the discipline of some servants’ ball, where it was the fasiNta to 
‘ read through Shikspur of «n evening,’ as ])roposed by the 
lady’s maid in High Life Below Stairs: soiled with beer and 
tolicco stains and candle-snuff burns, and its I3ilapidatcd 
leaves scarcely holding together. Annotated copies of the folios 
mre, it seems, common enough; and this one did not attract 
iMr. Collier’s attention until a considerable time after the pur- 
chase, when he wa^ surprised at the great numb^ and rexmirk- 
able character of the annotations. 


* The Angularity and interest of the volume arise but of the fact, 
that froia the first page to the last, it contains no^ and 
in a handwriting not much later than when it came fromi the.^iess.’ 

4|roout adverting to sundry known mistakes of pagibKtiok it may 
tbatihe entire volume cimsists of nearly 900,pa|^ mvided 
■Plnf thit^ty^x plays; tnd^ blades the corTecliotfi^of lita»d and 
periwl errors, as wett aslapset of e pmver and more extensive kind, 
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tie puiictuatiea bks be^ carefully set right thrcugbout. As there 
is no without from tea to thirty of these hiiaor emendations, 
they do not, in the .whole, fall short of ^,000. Most of them have, 
of course, been introduced in modern editions^ since the plain mean- 
ing of a passage often contradicts the. old careless and absurd point- 
ing; but it* will be seen hereafter, that not in a few instanees ^the 
s^e of the poet has thus been cleared in a way that has not been 
anticipated. «... 

* ejections only have been hitherto spoken of : but there are at 
least two other very peculiar features in the volume. Many pas- 
sages, in tieaiiy all the plays, are struck out’ with a pen, as if for the 
purpose of shortening the performance. ... To this fact we may 
^d, that hundreds of stage-directions have been inscribed in manu- 
script, as if for the guidance and instruction of actors, in order that 
no mistake might be made in what is usually denommamd stage- 
business. It is well known that in this respect the old printed copies 
are very dedcient; and sometimes the written additions of this kind 
seem even more frequent and more explicit than might be thought 
necessary.’ {Introduction, p. xi. xviii.) 

Such is Mr. Collier’s own account of this very remarkable 
discovery, which we have csirefully seimrated, for the present, 
from his speculations on the value and extent of it. 

Now,, when we thus read of a volume alleged to contain 
upwards of 20,000 cotemporary emendations of an avowedly 
most corrupt text ; when we arc told that the great majority of 
these corrections sure of the simplest and most obvious kind 
(punctuations, slight transpositions, changes of easily mistaken 
letters, a^d the like) ; that many more of them anticipate the 
conjectures, not of one, but of many ingenious critics and pas- 
sionate admirers of the poet ; that many more, though new, arc 
all but self-evidently right ; that many disclose corruptions where 
none were suspected, or remove coiTuptions which none had 
ventured to touch ; that many more (and this is a most remaik- 
able point in the aigument) ore corrections where no corrections 
are required, substitutions of one word for another ee good, or 
nearly so \ when it is found that these most numerous and curious 
alterations are accompanied by a complete series of stage direcr 
tions, singularly valuable in some instances, and everywhere 
bearing the appearance of theatrical traditions of the time im* 
mediately succeeding Sfaakspearo’s: the first question which 
ocenrs must needs be. Can this mass of emendations be simply 
conjectural — simply tlie production of the Icisui^e hours and in* 
geidous brsin of some long defoeased j^ssessor of the volume? 

CjBTtajnly Jt is contrary to all ordipaiy and d griori j^ba- 
bili]^ that this should be so. We doubt tf any ^iniW ^^tance 
can be found on record. Men dp liot sit down in blood to 




cut up,' and tranejpcwe, and alter from beg!iii)in$ te end 
of a most jwpular author; only recently deaC lit mnre wan- 
tonness. If a critic were to take so singular a fancy, it is certain 
he would confine himself to nateages which needed tetthig right, 
and passages which be thou^t he could improve — he would not 
niter, by hundreds, minute words where no idian^e was needed, 
and the rejected would make sense as well as The admitted. 
It \roald ite more pacing etrangc if such a ciitic had antici^ 
pated m numeroust instances the approved conjectures *of hie 
ablest Bttcce^ors— still more so, if, he proved capd>le, in many 
instances, of gilding the refined gold by adding new point to 
the wit and new depth to the pathos of Shakspearc. 

Now,4)efore reverting more at large to the proof of these 
allegations, vrhat we arc anxious to establish is this: Let it once 
be conceded that all the annotations of Mr. Collier's Corrector 


are not conjoctural, and consequences follow so wide that it is 
no wonder the present race of* critics have shrunk from th^. 
For w'hatever is riot conjectural must be authentic. There' is, 
as will be obvious on reflection, no middle supposition jiossible* 
It follows, therefore, that either a priori evidence deceives ns in 
a most remarkable iind unique manner, or yre have now before 
us some part of the genuine text ol’ Shakspeare. What part 
that may be— how far the Corrector is reliable — this may be 
matter of painful and anxious inquiry ; it may admit, in the 
present state of our knowledge, of no safe solution : for the 
present we take our stand on the simple argument, that if all is 
not conjectural, then some must be authentic. 

What the Corrector’s mechanical modus operandi may liaTe 
been, is of course a very important question in connexion wilibi 
the former one*; but we must leave those who are cunous on 


the subjed; to trace it for themselves from tlie mater^Is afforded 
by Mr. Collier. It has been conjectured, that he cofrccted 
from the tradition of the stage j)ro8erved by actors of SbaSt- 
speare’s time — from promptera’ books — or from some docu^ 
ments of a more valuable and authentic nature. AH these sv^ 
positions we leave for the present*, intending to revert to eoxite 
of them again, when we'have cleared die gxound l>y mchibifi^ 


* We may, howev^, miice bite one remaikabfoindioation, lyiiiijk 
we do not think 1&. ^Collier has observed. jQn inspection 
book, it will be seeniluit a very large proportioi^ .of 
are made, not by sUlking out one word andeubstii;<^i)g.a^^ 
by striking through the j^reneous fetfete only, arid the 

ones in the margm, in the sriirie mariritt js e^iStectiqns of 
irre ^usually madriV "T&is W« ^kc to bl4 8tteai|: sign of 
‘Vmk done by transcril^iigv^ana net %y the ter or by 
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in a more distinct maimer the reasons which jo.to disprove the 
supposition pf mere conjecture. To do tbis^ it is neeessary 
that we ^ould travel oyer ground familiar, perhaps, to many 
of 6ur readers, ^tbe history of the eariy edHicms of Sha!kspeare^s 
plays. • ^ . • . . ' 

Half of these appeared daring his lifetime, singly, in quarto 
editions --r-cdMans full of manifest error, and, as we are assured 
by Shakspeare^ fellow actors, Hemlnge and Condell, merely 
sorreptitious. The. great dramatist himself took no steps what* 
ever to prepare his plays for printing ; he left his manusoripts 
with his associates, and buried himself in his Stratford acres, 
with an apathy which 

' Were it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride,' 

has something of the awful in it, when we reflect on the gi- 

f antic fame of the man and the real nothingness of tame* 
n 1623, seven years after his death, the possessors of these 
manuscripts, the aforesaid Heminge and Condell, brought 
out the first folio edition of his plays; professing to follow 
implicitly the MSS., which, according to their statement, 
were so clearly written as’ scarcely to admit of mistake. And 
yet, with such materials as these before them, it is well known 
Low disgi*aecfully they executed their task. Of its import* 
ance to the world they could not be aware; but their duty 
to their deceased friend enjoined at least a decent .perform- 
ance of it. Nothing more vividly brings before us the in- 
ferior nature and breeding of the associates with whom Shnk- 
apeare’s working days were past, than the preface to this 
volume: the ^ smart writing’ of the address to the public at 
the outset, almost as vulgar as smart writing in the days of 
Victoria; the fulsome eulogies on their departed comrade ; the 
puff and quackery of the promise, which they hold out, con- 
trasted with the scandalous failure of the peiformance. It is 
plain that the folio was never ' edited’ at all, in any r^8ond.ble 
sense. It is plain that notwithstanding the flourish about ex- 
clusively usii^ the ' manuscripts of Sbukspeare, the complIeTS 
did in fact often simply copy the quartos whioli they vilified. 
We cannot, therefore, feel anj^ certainty as to the integrity 
of the text in other parts, where we ha^ no quartos tb col- 
late. As for the typography, it is a chaos. To borrow the 
animated description of a foreign eonteifiporary of ours, ^gW- 
^ ing typographical errors abound ; verse is printed as, pro^, 
^ and prose as yenrse; the punettmtion throughout s^^s to 
^.have been made at haphazard; words are omitted, mistaken, 
^and^tiamposcd; and sometimes the types appear to have 
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* been jumbled together into what bears hardly the sem- 
‘ blance of a word/ These errors are often of such a strange 
description, that it has become a questidn whether they 
were chiefly committed by the eye, or the cw— whether the 
compositor misread the manuscript, or \ra8 misled by a care- 
less reader— probably there is. something oF^ both. Now the 
reader must observe that the p&te thus fbrcihSy ^t most truly 
•d^ribed is Skakspeare; there is no lather. 'Of piOst classical 
authors, even those with edrhipt there are several manu- 
scripts which aflbrd profitable boUatio^ t of Shakspeare there 
is nothing whatever having the sembiknee of "authenticity, ex- 
cept this single and most unhappy edition. 

^or tlm second folio, 1632, adds nothing substantial to our 
knowledge. At one time a kind of rally was made in its favour, 
it is difficult to say why, by some Shaksperian critics; but 
Sanchez's saying concerning preachers, nil tarn absitrde did 
potest quod non didtur ah aliquo pradicatorum^ is at least equally 
true of these gentlemen. Others have Averred, on the contrary, 
that it bears no trace whatever of editorial labour, and that if 
the compositor has corrected some obvious mistakes, he has in- 
troduced quite "as many. Mr. Collier, who judges it most 
favourably among the moderns, says (in his Proposals for n new 
edition of Shakspeare) *Ic was not a mere reprint, left to the 
^ mercy of compositors ; but some editorial care was exercised 

* in the production of cdnsiderable portions of it. Although the 
' supervisor mighty possibly, have resorted to then existing MSS., 

^ I do not think it probable he did so, nor do I perceive suffi- 
' cient evidence in his emendations they would in that case dis- 

* cover.' One curious theory is suggested by Mr. HalHwell, we 
know not how truly, viz., that some few of the. emendations 
of the edition of 1632 are made with a view to modernise the 
language — so rapid was the change in our tongue "In the ge- 
neration succeeding Shakspeare’s. 

Of the later folms nothing need be said. They are reprints 
only, with the addition of some doubtful plays. ... 

Such being the histic^ of the text of Shakspeare, it is fiio 
matter of kttiprise, that as Soon ns critical attention begW to 
be directed H form of sweeping 

licensed conjectU^' emendation. In fact, there was 'plkin jU)^* 
fication for tbiiei tiotirse^ No one U tied to a teit setf-evi'dently 
corrupt. The iinaghi&tion jefuses to be ^uhd by any such re- 
striction. It is p£in that mudi, wfiich is ,jW5t do#n ojs Shak- 

jearc's in the foHo, Carnot be his in thAt ft is^mfore 

_irobable,m all fair reasoning, ihai, a iibthis in 
pibat shajic. These posltioS»i^b^ estaKliAed, seemed to give 
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ample and undeniab^ acope for such ingenuilgr.^ In one sense, 
there was justice even in Dr. Newton’s sweeping observation 
(in his pre&ce to Milton), ' As the beet guMser was the hest 

* diviner, so he majr .be said in some ^gieasnre to be the ^t 
‘ editor of Shalci^are.’ * The folio reads “ Prenzie,” ’ says surly 
Johnson, speaking of a pos^e we shall by and bye notice, ‘ of 
‘ which the i^econd folio mak'es “ princely,” and Theobald 

* priestly,” and every else may make what he can.’ On (his 
simple principle most Sba^erian crittes have acted. But as time 
went on, a- narked chai^ge took place in the style of such con* 
jdctural criticise^;' '^e-^her editors — Theobald, Pope, Han- 
mer,.and the rest) down ' at least to Johnson — did not possess 
accurate verbal leami^, ilor pretended to it' Whatever they 
may have occasionally professed it is clear that their real notion 
was, not to alfcci to discover what' Shskspeare actwdly wrote, but 
to remake Shakspeare — to supply his' defects, or rather those of 
his editors, out of thdr own stores. It is only the more refined, 

E rhaps more elderly and effete style of' criticism of a later day 
(ginning, we may say, with Steevens and .MaI<nm, and ending 
r the present.wlth Mr. Singer, who adopts dettberately the same 
unless course), whichr hoaprofessed to conjecture, by the applica- 
tion of parallel learning, what Shakspeare might actudly have 
written : and which rejects all attempt to purify his text unless 
it be shown, not that the change commends itself to our taste, 
but that authority by comparison may be found for. it in the poet 
hiuisel.f or in contemporary writers. Our anc^tors amended 
Shakspeare as the bold artists of the* sixteenth century ‘ restored’ 
classical works — moderns patch him up ai we now restore 
gothic cl^urches, stone for stone and beam for beam. The latter 
course is, in a certain sense, the more justifiable of the two ; 
hut it has degenerated into a most wearisome exercise of minute 
ingenuity. We need only refer our readers to the volumes at 
the head of this article for proof. Every critic, who ventures far 
in it appears to lose at once his character for judgment, and his 
, temper aiid good manners : and, we speak it advisedly, but must 
leave our reodersi to. verify the assertion— the result is abso- 
lutely nothing, i^t'one step is gained towtwds the real restp- 
leatibn of ShakepoS^s text by the hundred conjectures, some 
.p^usible but mahy^ more utterly %orthl^ of the several writers 
now before us, and the many anonymous critics who have em- 
barked in the ppesefi^controversy. iV^e may now aa4' then 
think we see for a momei^ a li^t thn^ on an obscure' Ml^e 
— ^gehkally to n^pni,on fiirther taught, into its on^nu' InVk- 
neis : but nowhere do we obtain anything approaching th satis- 
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factprjr assurance, that Shahspeare actually wrote what his 
conjectural amenders set down for hiiiu 

^0 conjectural emendation ouglit to be admitted bodily into 
the text of Shaks^r^ If any such must be of necessity 
adopted as a subsfcHfute for tli^ mere nonsense of the folio, it 
should be,' in all careful editions, with some mark to denote its 
illepiitimacy ; a rule, simple as it is, which no modem editor seems 
sufficiently conscientious to adopt It was, however, a sense of 
the wild and tinprofltable length to which the guesslers had run, 
which produced a few years ago the very opposite sect whom 
we may term i^e Foliantists — men who stood j}y the first folio 
through sense and nonsense, believed that orthodoxy lay in 
literal adherence to Heminge and Condell, as the Yarius and 
Tueca of their deceased friend, and ransacked cartloads of 
contemporary trash to discover any possible mialogy, which 
justify retaining some hopeless typographical imbroglio 
as sense and poetry. Mr. Charles Knight wc take to be the 
representative of this sect: Mr. Collier owns, that he at one 
time belonged to it, but found it necessary tp abandon it : and 
he did wisely. To attempt to set up the first folio, in this way 
was, in effect, to turn a rule of convenience into a principle of 
faith. It is one thing to say that the most convenient course 
is to abide by the first folh\ wherever bare sense can be made 
of it, as against all unauthorised conjecture, and another to say 
we are bound to believe it ; to which no Inquisition can force 
us : for where an edition is obviously corrupt in countless places, 
it is, to a moral certainty, corrupt also in many more where the 
defect is not so obfious.' 

If, therefore, any strange discovery were to restore^to us tlic 
original manuscripts of Shakspearc^s jdays — those *{)a|)ers’ in 
which, Heminge and Condell assure us, they * scarce received 
‘ from him a blot’ — we may, probably, assume that we should 
arrive at the following results. 

We should, in the first place, find instantaneous and complete 
light thrown on many lines anil passages which in their present 
state are mere opprobria criticorum — knots whidi no wit caii, 
unloose, and which have only been very clumsily cut by the use 
of conjectiire. And we should, no doubt, be often surprise, at 
finding at how dight an expense of words, syllables, hnd jp^nno^ 
tuation, the necessary change was effected. 

Next, we should. probably find an infinite i^umber of slight 
verbal differences from the printed (and thoroughly corrupt) 
text. Many of these Would be such ^ would appea;r to us, if 
on mnfseture oitfo. Wholly limneeesi^ Fw it is 
3|||lalond)le to suppose the tyj^graphy of the fiie^ 
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never ^ blundered into sense’ — that notiiing is wrong in it 
except what is unintelligible. Many passages^ in it, which win 
pass muster as En<gjhsh, must neverthdess, on a fair calculation 
of proboHIitiei^ ndi be what Shakspeare wrote. Now these 
sli^it nncall^«fcr aiiarations are, for obvioua reasons, quite out 
of the line of liiere conjectural critics. 

Agaiti^a very great number of the rectifications established 
by a manuscript would undoubtedly be of plain typograr 
phical errors'; oversights, of whidji the origin would be clear 
on comparison of the MS. with, the impression^ omissions of 
lines and parts of lines, riips of the ear and of the eye, , confu- 
sions of idem sonanila, changes of one letter into another* very 
similar to it in the current hand, and the like. Here, again, 
the true Shakspeare w^ould correct the folio (if silch an expres- 
sion can be used) in a manner very different from his ordinary 
commentators: for this last class of error is one which the 
latter (obviously) are least likely to divine, and least qualified 
to set right 

But yet further : it is probable, if we would but weigh the 
a priori evidence honestly, tliat many things would occur to us 
in the genuine Siiakspcarc which would disappoint us exceed* 
ingly. It is not only that we might not unfrequently find 
some slight changes rather worsening than bettering the text 
in our opinion. Shakspeare, wdio never blotted a line (would 
he had blotted a thousand, said Ben Jonson), must often have 
written with extreme carelessness, and even the most blunder- 
ing compositor might here and there have improved, him. But 
we should probably lose much to which we are really at- 
tallied* Shakspeare, no doubt, often used harsh, obscure, far- 
fetched words and phrases; his surpassing imagination some- 
tiines outran his power of composition; and he was often 
misled into obscurity from other and baser reasons, by seek- 
ing after points and quips to please the taste of the times: 
but taken toe krww wc are dealing with a most corrupt text^ it 
is scarcely possible but that a vast number of these quaint, 
bold, or forced expressions, even though within the bound- 
aries of the intelligible,, are in reality typographical errors. We 
dq hot know, whether in severe logic, wo ought not to ^ 
further, and venture to lay down the canon, that wherever the 
folio uses a forced word or plirase in lieu of a common one, 
there is an d priori probability of such error. Now it is curious 
to observe how many of the passages of Shakspeare whi^ch are the 
most quoted and best reniembered, are marked with somie spe- 
cial divergence from the ordinary and obvious znode of ^pr^ 
Sion, and arc all the, better lemembered on that account 
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ns some peculiarity of , accent or manner will keep elive 
tention to a speaker,^ when an improachably corre|it Voice and 
action would send ns to sleep. ' Such passages^ therefore^beoo^ne 
enshrined in a kind of superstitious attachment : consuetudo^ as 
the philosophical poet has Wemnaif ati^orem. Men applaud 
them, much in tbe sanie wi^ as. we have observed a culti- 
vated audience^ at the Westminster Play, regulafly! bestow 
their loudest clappings on those texts of Tei^nce 'which happen 
to be incorporated in th& early friend* the Eton l^atin Gram- 
mar. To inquire further into 'the origin of such inherited 
admimion would be an act of hererical boldness ; for the pro- 
founa apophthegm holds true in this as in weightier matters, 
that ‘ Time kills Beason.* 

Lastly : Inasmuch as, after all, some very considerable intel- 
leetual powers,* as well as poetic^ taste, have been applied for 
two centuries to the conjectural emendation of the text, it is 
probable that we should find a not inconsiderable number of 
later conjectures verified by the manuscript of the author him- 
self ; and this would be especially the case with those of thc^ 
earlier critics ; who were on the whole th® ablest, the most un- * 
prejudiced even from their deficiency in minute learning, and 
had the advantage of coming first, and therefore of making the 
easiest guesses. 

Now i£ will be our endeavour to lay before the reader such 
evidence as we can of the manner in Which the corrections in 
Mr. Collier's folio answer this a priori conception of a really 
genuine text, according to the foregoing classification. We - 
shall do so ns nearly as we can by strict induction of proba- 
bilities, and not by the more pleasant, but less trustworthy, 
method of aesthetic criticism on the intrinsic merit of the cor- ‘ 
rections : and even should we dOpart from this rule of absti- 
nence, we entreat the reader to regard this as done only by 
way of digressipm If he wishes, on the contrary, fo judge by 
the most unsatisfactory criterion of mere likings and dislikings, 
he will find plenty of company in the volumes before us. We 
shall for convenience confine ourselves almost wholly to in- 
stances from two- plays — ^Measure for Moasure* and * Twelfth 
Night* — fleeted at hazard, except in so ^ as diat both ap- 
peared for the first time in the folio, and we therefore are not 
obliged to embarrass ourselves ,by collation with imy other 
edition. 

1. Corrections restoring the s^ise of entire passages*. 

The student of * Measure for Measure * in the folio, 
eager to realise the assurance of its ei|itors, , tlmt the perfect 
text of thb great poet is here laid l^forc Mni, finds h^imself at 
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the very outset knee*-deep in the following slough of despond, 
which we give verbatim^ literatim^ et punctuatifn^ as it appears 
in that edition :/ 

(Act i. scene L 2>tiJk U> Angela*) 

* Of Govemeinent, the properties to unfold. 

Would seenie in me t* affect speech and discourse, 

Since I am put to know, that jour own Science 
Exceedes (in that) the lists of all advi^ 

Mj strength can give you ; Then no more remaines 
But that, to your suffidency, as your worth is able. 

And let them worke t 

We spare the conjectural critics, and omit, in mercy, all 
notice of their ineffectual attempts to flounder through this 
mass of misprints. Let us now take the passage from the 
Corrector : 

* Since J am apt to know, that your own science 
Exceeds, in that, the lists of all advice 

My strength can give you ; Then, no more remains 
But add to your sufliciency your worth, 

And let them work.* 

Now the whole change is here effected by the slight altera- 
tion of two words, the omission' of one, and the omission, also, 
of the two obviously redundant at the end of the sixth line. It 
is this kind of amendment, at small expense, which peculiarly 
distinguishes the authoritative from the conjectural restorer. 

* She is fast my wife, 

Save that we doe the denunciation lackC 
Of outward Order. This we came not to. 

Only .for of a Dowre 

llemaining in the Coffer of her friends.’ (Act i. sc. 3.) 

Head, with the Corrector, ‘ pronunciation * and * procuration ; ’ 
unless you think, with Mr. Singer, that ^ no change of the text 
‘ is necessary r. 

We p£iss to a remarkablei passage, which has been the subject 
of as much bad criticism and rash restoration ns any in Shak- 
speare. We give it again exactly in the shape in which the 
sinful H^inge and Ocndell tendered it to the world; 

‘ Claudio. The Prenzie, Angelo? 

Isah* Oh ’tis the cunning liverie of bell, 

The damnest body to invest, and cover 
In prensie gardes;^ (Act ill. sc. 1.) 

The second folio gave ‘princely ’ for ‘prenzie’; Wfu:burton 
conjectured ‘priestly;’ Tieok, very ii^^niously, ‘precise’ 
(/ Lord Angelo is precise’) ; Mr. Singer, ‘ priftizie ! ’ while frantic 
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Foliantists repudiated all change, and asserted tbatprenzie meant 
the Italian * preifte’ in the first line, and we know not what in 
the last. The Corrector supports Warburton ; but *he also 
alters the last word, wUoh no one bad ventured to touch, 
although (notwithstanding, the critics) as armnt nonsense as the 
other — and that hj the ^ange of a letter : 

‘ The prmUy Angelo? 

Oh 'tis the cunning livery of Hell, 

The damn’dest body to invest and cover 
^ In priestly garb' 

^Priestly’ appears as superior to *pi*ecisc’ in poetry and 
metre, as to ‘ princely ’ in sense. Lord Angelo was no more 

* princely ’ than Chief Justice Coke or Lord Keeper Puckering. 
But he was very * priestly’; that is, according to Shakspeare’s 
familiar use of this class of adjectives, priest-like. And it is the 
priestly garb which deceives by the show of ascetic virtue ; not 
the princely. 

In ‘ Twelfth Night/ Sebastian thus describes his sister Viola 
(in the first folio) : 

‘ A Lady sir, though it was said shee much resembled me, was 
yet of many accounted beautifull: hut thogh 1 could not with such 
estimable wonder over-far re belecve that, yet thus farre I will boldly 
publish her, she bore a miude that envy could not but call fairc.' 
(Act ii. sc. 1.) 

The Corrector simply reads, 

* tliough I could not with self-estimation wander so far to believe 
that.* 

A change which is all the more probable, because, while it makes 
sense of the passage, it does not make all smooth, as a mere 
conjecturer would probably have done. We refer the reader, 
however, in all fairness, to Mr. Singer’s remarks Vindication,’ 
p. 64.), which seem to us more than usually appropriate. 

‘It was she 

First told me thou wast mad : then cam'st in smiling, 

And in sueh forms which here were presuppos'd 
Upon thee in the letter.’ (Act v. sc. 1.) 


The Corrector reads ^thon’ and ^ preimposed ’ ; and thus 
reduces no meaning to meaning by the slight rectification of 
two misprints, the last of which was never suspected before, 
obvious as it is. 


^^ow we beg the neader to observe, that we have by no 
, ipNfcs exha^ the list of correetioha of this high order in the 
jr^before us ; ^ that i\mo must be multiplied by the whole 
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number of the dramas ; that he must reflect how much of 
wit, and learning, and poetical acuteness, ha\^ been devoted for 
nearly two centaries to the task of rectifying the text, and what 
an infinitely small amount of really satisfactory conjectural 
emendation, in really difficult passages, has been the result ; and 
apply these data to tbe problem, whether it is possible that the 
author of the corrections before us worked by conjecture alone. 

2, Slight verbal changes. The importance of these, as bearing 
on the question of the Corrector’s authority, rests on their ex- 
traordinary number and their general effectiveness. It is im- 
possible to give any satis&ctory notion of them within limits such 
as ours; but, by way of specimen, the reader may, if he will, 
verify the few following from ^Measure for Measure’: — Actii. 
sc. 1., ‘day’ for ‘bay’; sc. 3., ‘serve’ for ‘seek*; sc. 4-, 

‘ force ’ for ‘ loss:’ Act, iii. sc. 1., ‘ blessed’ for ‘ boasted,’ ‘ chief’ 
for ‘ cheap.’ Act iv. sc. L, ‘ base ’ for ‘ these ’; sc. 2., ‘resisting * 
for ‘unsisting’; sc. 3., ‘confined’ for ‘combined sc. 4., ‘su<m’ 
for ‘of.’ Act. V. sc. 1., ‘incredulity’ for ‘inequality,’ ‘truth’ 
for ‘ trust,’ ‘ reject ’ for ‘ retort.’ In general, it will be found, 
that of this class of corrections some are all but self-evidently 
right, some throw a new light on the passage, some are im- 
provements, though not needed ; while many more are so wholly 
immaterial, that it is difficult to conceive any reason for their 
insertion, except an honest desire to produce a pure text from 
the materials before the Corrector. Any supposition is more 
probable than that resorted to of necessity by Mr. Collier’s op- 
ponents — mere love of change, for change’s sake. 

3. Typographical corrections. In ‘ Measure for Measure,’ the 
most remarkable instances of this sort which have fallen under 
our notice are some additions of lost words. 

A well-known passage stands in the folio thus : 

‘ In time the rod 

More mock’d than fear’d : so our decrees 

Dead to infliction/ &c. (Act i. sc. 4.) 

Pope amended the sense and metre by conjectuhing ‘Be- 
‘ comes more mock’d,’ which has been admitted into the text 
ever since. The Corrector reads : 

‘In time the rod’s 

M^e mock’d, than fear’d : so our mostjmt decrees.’ 

IMinute as the difference may be, we cannot h^lp remarking, 
how much less likely an error of the press, wheth^ by a slip of 
the eye or ear, it would be to drop the firs$ word of a line, than 
to drop two sla^rt ones in the middle. 



‘ you have paid tlie, heavens yotur function, and pris^iaer i^he 
verj debt of youv crfling.* (Act iu; bc« 2.} ' " ' 

llie Ckureotor reads, * You jiave paid tbo lieavens the due of 
^ your func^on V an additiim jat once uaneceMary, very accept- 
able, and verj^omprobable aa a^ooujecture* . ^ 

We pasi to a far more remarkable emendation of this order. 

* Sir To. Cci^ On^there is sixpence for you ; Wb have a song. 

Sir An. Theresa a testril for me too : if one knight give a 

-tooy sixpence, so will I give another r go to^ a $ong. 

Ch. Would you have a love*aong, or a song of fair life?* 

(7^e^ N^hij Act ii. sc* 8.) 

The line in italics is added by the Corr^tor. We need 
scarcely intimate: the trouble which the mutilated text has given 
the critics ; or how far every one of them, we believe, has been 
from guessing that a line had dropt through* And yet, how 
self-evident the change appears when suggested ; and what in- 
credible boldness of conception, as well as neatness: of execution, 
such an alteration on conjecture would evidence.* Were wc 
inclined to rest the Corrector’s reputation for authority on any 
single passage, there is none we would sooner fix on. Mr. 
Singer’s objection, as he must needs object, simply is, that 
Corrector, being a guesser, ought not to have guessed so boldly 
— which is only one instance in a hundred of his practice of 
taking the point in issue for granted — and he proceeds to insi- 
nuate a most innocent conjecture of his own (p. 174.); which he 
has not been ashamed again to propose in his new edition of 
the plays, without even noticing the Corrector’s line at all ! , 

The. reduction to sense of a well-known puzzle in Fabian’s 
speech. Act ii. sc. 5., by substituting 'by th’ eare^’ for ' with 
ears,’, we place in this class, because a little consideration w*ill 
render its typographical probability so evident. 

Another passage in the same scene gives, perhaps, a little in- 
sight into tne corrector’s mode of proceeding. 

« And with what wing the stallion cheeks at it,’ 

says the folio : nonsense, in the ordinary meaning of the word 
stallion. Hanmer conjectured ' stanyel,’ said to mean ' kite ’ ; 
and his conjecture has been received : there is, however, some 
reason to suspect that the words were wtitten and pronounced 

* It is a proof how even the most carefot will oeea^omdiy 
wander in this kind of investigation, that Mr. Ollier speaks of tte 
secopd line as * cut ^ort by a hyphen in the early impressions.* 
Tb||R is no hyphen In ;t}ie first foli<|. It is n iwnjeolpral <^ldijtion of 
^pfypographsr of the^oeeo^, who noted the bre^off iti the sense. 
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interi^n^atiy'in those da^^s of loose ortbo^a{»hy. Our Cor<« 
rector writes ‘ .falcon’; which hardly coula have been Shat- 
speare’s; but is it not Hkely that a marginal note intended to 
explain to cockney playgoers Sfankspeare’s sporting word, may 
have been copied, mistakenly, by the Corrector from theorigind 
before him (whatever that was^ as a correction? We are not 
supporting his infallibility, ana shall revert presently to the 
very important question, whether his handiwork does not com- 
prise different classes of correction. 

Mr. Collier in his preface to his last edition gives us the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter, from a ^practical printer’ regardbg 
this class of emendations : — 

^ The volume you have recently published, interesting as it must 
be to all connected with literature, is peculiarly so to those who, like 
myself, find their daily occupation in the correction of typographical 
errora The process by which these errors have been perpetrated i3 
in most cases perfectly familiar to us by our hourly experience, and 
could be paralleled from the first proofs of almost any printing office 
in London. So natural are the emendations, so perfectly printer-like 
are the errors, that those who know best the defective state of typo- 
graphy three centuries since, can have no doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of the corrections.’ (P. ix.) 

4« Disappointing corrections. 

‘ How would you be, 

If he, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are?’ 

(Measure for Measure^ Act ii. sc. 2.) 

The Corrector has * God of judgment’ — to the dissatisfaction, 
probably, of most readers ; the received text commending itself 
to the poetical sense, even without the aid of Mr. Dyce’s fine 
parallel passage from Dante. But, prejudice apart, is not the 
commoner word the more probable one ? Nor is the new read- 
ing without its propriety. Isabella is calling an earthly judge 
before the supposed tribunal of One whose special attribute it is 
to be the * God of judgment^’. 

j - , * 

* < Unfit to live or die ! ‘ O gravel heart !’ (Act iv. sc. 3.} : 

^ The Corrector reads * grovelling beast’; and, without judging 
by the inadmissible test of mere likes and dislikes, we doubt the 
correction. It reads modem. The word ^ grove}’ occurs no- 
where in Shakspeare’s plays, except in the. second, part of 
Henry VI., which is prolmbly not all hb : and tWe only in the 
literal, not figurative sense. Yet, ou the other hand, the fypo- 
graphical probability of the correction seems great (the par- 
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t^mination in * grovelling* would in cramped, or basly 
wntin^^ have been represented by a mere sign), that We must 
leave it io the decision of tiiose who, in Lord Melbourne’s 
pbpcja4&, are more cock-^ure of everything than our^ves— a 
qna^ty in v^ch Shaksperian critips are rarely deficient. 

After ell, however, instances of this olass of correction are 
rare; muoh more so than we should for reasons already ^iven 
have a priori expected ; and to exemplify our meaning folly, 
we must go beyond the limits of the two {days we have se- 
lected. 

Every one who has heard of the Corrector at all, must have 
known something of the raging controversy occasioned by his 
change in the famous line of Alacbeth — 

< Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of dark,’ 

into ^blankness of- the dark.’ And almost every one, probably, 
will have joined in the shout of repudiation with which it has 
been welcomed. 

^ But, to think true, 

Let’s cast off prejudice, and think anew,’ 

Is not our affection for the existing reading chiefly founded on 
tlie mere circumstance of having heard it repeated and quoted 
until it has almost' become purt of ourselves? And yet is it 
not always repeated or Quoted in a burlesque sense, showing it& 
real unfitness tor the place it occupies ? unless, indeed, on the 
analogy suggested to us by one of the readiest wdts as well as 
foremost punsters of our day, namely, that of * sheet lightning?’ 
But we are bound to notice, on the other side, the parallel pas- 
sage from ‘Cymbeline/ most acutely adduced by Dr. Delius, 
* If C«sar Ksan hide the sun from us with a blanket,’ &c. On 
Ae whole we are in doubt, and, if tlie question could be fairly 
aigued on criucal principles alone, should be forced td dismiss 
ti^ famoushiil^endution with a * not proven.’ 

Webardly ventm'e to touch the passage next before us, sa- 
cred as we are certain it is to every reader, if only from the 
delightful (^rnmentary of Charles , Lamb. When -Dogl^rry 

describes himself as ^ a rich fellow enougii, go to : and a fellow 
‘ that kiseSy we alb know the quaint comic significance 

which have drawn from an expression at 

first sij^ put of fSace. The Corrector reads, ^ niello w that 
"*' hath had Brfore we condemn him, let us hei|e also 

^ink enter very unwillingly into the domam^ of 

but, after all, does the received, reading ap- 
pear wm from objection in its place? The ostontattoii of p^t 
losses Ivould seem rather nibre appropriate in one who ts seeking 
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to ^arniah his preaent decay by tbe lustre of times gone by, than 
in one, lilke Dogberry, who is making a vulgar boast of present 
prosperity. And ^ one who has had leases^ was a pointed descrip- 
tion of a wealthy churl, which would have been fully appreciated 
by an audience in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. For many a fortune 
had bem made by people in Dogberry’s class, put of the common 
abuse of beneficial leases of church and corporation property ; 
while— -if such very minute ’criticism may be allowed — the 
words ^ who has had leases’ seem to point to the circumstance 
that, just about the timp of Sbakspeare’s first familiarity with 
theatres (in 1586) thejast ^disabling statute’ had rendered' the 
farther perpetration of such profitable jobs impossible* 

* Antonio. Whether thou be’st he or no^ 

Or some enchanted trifie to abuse me, 

As late I have been, I not know.’ 

( Tempest^ Act v. sc. 1.) 

The Corrector reads ^ devil’ for * trifle ’—and thereby 
exchanges, it would seem, a phrase in keeping with the poeti- 
cal magic of Prospero’s island for a mere commonplace. But 
let us reflect. If there is one quality that specially distinguishes 
Shak3j)eare in his more careful moods, it is the strict uniformity 
with which each character in a play is held to its own appro-* 
priate diction. Now, in the ^ Tempest,’ it will be found a settled 
rule, to the best of our belief, that (omitting the supernatural 
pci*8otiages) the sense of that peculiar atmosphere of quaint and 
ethereal magic wluch invests the island is felt, and expressed,’ 
none but the highcr-souled characters — those whose spirits 
might be supposed attuned to its perception — Prospero, Mi- 
randa, Ferdinand; Gonzalo. To the others — the ^men of sin’ 
— ail that surrounds them is but earthly, sensual, devilish. 
They jHjrccive in the spells with which they are beset only the 
g^oss devilries on which the vulgar appetite of the author’s 
* time fed itself. T6 them Frospero is simply a wizard like Dr. 
Faustus, and his idry followers imps like nie witch of Edmon- 
ton’s. If the word * trifle’ were correctly placed in Antonio’s 
mouth, we believe it . would be a solitarv instance to the con- 
trary. And let us , look' more closely sthl. ^ Antonio speaks of* 
being abused ‘ as late I have' bean.’ How had he been abused ? 
By the apparition of Ariel and his; suite, canning off the un- 
earthly banquet. For whit did the King’s party take their 
harpy viators? Simply for ‘devils.’ Sebastian bo aiMresses 
them — 

‘ Come one fiend at a timej 
ril fight their legions o’eri’ 
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So, with, this recollection full in his mind, Antonio deems 
ProspCro himself onljf^ S^nother devil in disguise. As to Mr. 
Singer’s contemptuous exclematiouj ^ tliink of an enchanted 

* devil r we do not pnderstai^ it. We take an . * enchanted 
^ de^il’ 'to be simply a devil ihyested-with a pedicular form by 
incantation~one.of the commonest demonologioal notions* 

.But, after all, and to leave such dwelling on single instances, 
which tend rather to divert' the mind from our mam purpose—^ 
what right have we to set up our attachment for particular 
quaint or unusual phrases, against a primA fame probability, 
onCe established, that a commoner phra^e-^more prosaic if you 
will — really used? Must we not confess, if honest, that 
we should be equally disposed in our hearts to do battle to the 
death for other phrases in the received text which are riot Shak^ 
speare^s at all f Poor Sir Andrew Agueclieek’s crimson Bose 
form as regular a stage tradition as Hamlet’s inky suit ; but it 
was not Shakspeare who encased his nethef man in them ; the 
words * flame-colourcd stock ’ are Pope’s ; the miserable folio 
only gives us * darn’d coloured stock,’ which the Corrector 
alters to *' dun-coloured*’ Who has not been touched, between 
sadness and laughter, by the description of the dying Falstaff, 

‘ his nose was as sharp as a pen, and a’ babbled of green fields^ 
and who would not have stack to this reading as to an article of 
faith, had it not been well known that it is n mere invention of 
Theobald’s ? The folio gives us merely * and a Table of green 

* fields,’ which the Corrector alters to ^ on a tabic of green 

frieze.’ 

5. Anticipations of later conjectural readings. The number 
of these is certainly very great. If it 4 accurately stated that 
^ anticipated conjectures, form the greater bulk of the cor- 
^ rections ’ this estimate probably includes all slight changes of 
letters and punctuation. ' It seems, however, that "a Trans- 
atlantic critic has calculated that out of 13Q3 of the Corrector’s 
emendations, discussed in Mt* Collier’s first publicarion, 173 had' 
ali*eady been received into tSe text os satisfactory ^conjectures ; 
and this reduced proporrion is still a large one. Wo will not 
allow ourselves to do more allude tO the use Mr. Singer 
thin^ proper to tadke df the e^ctimst^ce in his ‘ Vindication ; ’ 
hinting over and ovm: agmn, #hat he do^ not choose directly 
to assert, that the correctioDS are iu r^ity by a recent band j 
that the public has be^ di^ived by a gtoss forge^, and that 
Mr, Collier, to say the least> of it, has lent himseb* with cul|»d>le 
to itt dissemination. Charges like these (if Mr. Sitter 
earnest) ought not to be suggested; they slmuld be made 
■^pitetly and seriously. If wf had found any tliing^likoo flrank = 
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retractation of them in the preface to his Qew edition^ now that 
he has had two years to- think on the matter^ *we would have 
spared all reference to the subject. But this is, unfbrtui^ately, 
not the case. There are only a few lines which Iook as if. 
Mr. Singer meditated an apology for his violence, but bad not 
self-command enough to utter it. For our , own parts, we ask 
our readers to assume throughout the genuineness of Mr. Col- 
lier’s discovery, and confine themselves to estimating its value.* 
On a very cursory examination of the ' Notes and Emendations’ 
for this particular purpose, we find in the two plays now before 
us, five important conjectures of Thedbaid supported by the Cor- 
rector, for Theobald is the most acute of all the commentators, 
and after Pope the most poetical; two apiece of l^ope, Hanmer, 
Tyrwhitt, Jackson ; one apiece of Warburton, Coleridge, and 
Sii' W. Davenant. 

Will our readers pardon us if, before leaving this tempting 
Inquiry into individual instances, we diverge fot^once from the 
pcth wc have tracqd for ourselves, and indulge in the discussion 
of one or two remarkable emendations of the Corrector, which 
liave pi rhaps hardly received the attention to which they are 
entitled ? 

^ Zear. Who are jou ? 

Mine eyes are none of the best. I’ll tell you straight. 

Kent If fortune brag of two she lov’d and lasn d, 

One of them we behold. 

Lear. This is a dull sight — Are you not Kent?’ 

{King Lear^ Act v. sc. 7.) 

The Corrector reads ^ a dull light.’ Obviously, no such cor- 
rection is necessary. A dull siglit (a melancholy spectacle) will 
do well enough. ‘The more improbable, therefore, that any 
mere gucsser would have meddled with the passage. But how 
marvellous an addition to picture is made by the substitu- 
tion of that one letter ! In this high-wrought scene, the poet 
is accumulating, one, by one, the signs of advancing desU;h on 
worn-out body and broken ,mind. One of the commonest of 
those signs is the delusion which inakes the dying peieoa 
imagine that the room is darkening; when iniact his own eyes ore 
failing. Well was this kno^n to one whom, even with Shak- 


* It will hardly be believed by any due not familiar with tiie 
rancour stirred up by this strife, that, while these sheets are passing 
thi*ougb the press, Mr. Collier has been forced into a court of justice 
to vindicate his character from the downright charge of literary 
forgery, brought against him by some anonymous assailant of Mr. 
Singer’s mood. This beats Scioppius and Scaliger, Bentley and Boyle. 
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speare before us, we laay place among tlie very Bret observers 
of tbe outward^henoinena of humanity. Who does not remem- 
ber the dying woman^s exclamation in that terrible scene in the 
Antiquary, under the mingled illusion of failing eyes^ht and 
wandering brain — ^Lights, %fata, Teresa! the grmd staircase 
' is murk as a Yule midnight^ 

It might seem no easy matter to improve the quail*el scene 
between Brutus and Cassius {Julius Cmar^ act iv. sc. 1.) ; but 
let us examine the effect of one slight correction. 

* Cassius. , l am a soldieri 1 ; 

Older in practice, abler than yonrsolf 
To make conditions. 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ , 

Brutus. Yon say, you are a better soldier; 

Let it appear so; make your vaulting true. 

And it shall please me well. For mine own part, 

I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cassius. You wrong me every way ; you wrong me, Brutus : 
I said an older soldier, not a better : * 

Did I say better ?’ 

The comparative tameness of the line in italics, in a pas- 
sage in which every other word tells, cannot escape the reader ; 
and yet (to use our for.aer test) no correction is absolutely re- 
quired, and we can scarcely imagine a mere guesscr attempting 
one. The Corrector, however, by the change of a letter or two 
only', reads 

shall be glad to learn of abler ^ men.' 

'* i 

* Abler’ 'was precisely' the word which Cassius had used, and 
thereby’ stung the sensitiveness of Brutus. But Cassius, with 
the characteristic sophistry of hasty self-defence, passes by the 
word al/ler wbidi he had used, to deny the word letter which he 
had not used— said an older soldier, not a better.^ The pas- 
sage as thus i^mended seems io us complete — the unjust charge 
on the one side, followed by the equivocating denial on the other; 
the captious and unworthy word-fencing of the two noble oppo- 
nents, tmder the irritation of their momentary estrangement 

One more we will .add, which our readers will not find 
hitherto noticed in any publlcjation ;; it is/ in fact, a recent 
discovery in tb© iFolio, which, from the paleness of the ink, 
and defaced state of many pages, has not even yet been tho- 
roughly examined. It occurs in Timon’s gexmral invitation to 
the Athenians (Act v. sc. 3.) — 

* WIkwo please ‘ 

To stop affliction, 1st Mm take ms ha^, ^ ^ 
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Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the ax^ ; 

And hang himself.’ 

Not a single critic, so far as we know, has 'ever nol^ced th6 
barbarism of the words italicised ; all have been oontent to 
assume, siecis vedibus, that * talce his haste’ was put for ^ make 

* haste ’ by -what, in our school-constrning days, we termed a 
^ poetical license,’ although neither Shakspeare nor any one 
else ever employed such a phrase in any other instance. But 
the dorrector reads — 

. . • ^ let him take his hedter* 

Can this be a ^uess 9 

Such is the kind of evidence — we emphal;ically say the kind 
of evidence, for the truth is, that injustice is done to the argu- 
ment by any selection of passages: it is their multitude which 
is irresistible — in favour of the position, that the work of 
hir. Collier’s Corrector is not wholly conjectural. This, we must 
once more repeat, is the real issue — not whether it is wholly 
authentic, which none can prove, and few who have considered 
the question will suppose. For if in part only authentic, — if we 
once establish that the Corrector has even partial authority, — 
every one of his readings, whether we like it or not, has a cer- 
tain amount of it priori evidence in its favour ;• and no mere 
conjecture ought to be admitted to stand against such pre- 
sumption. 

But tliis is the conclusion — obvious as, we confess, it ap- 
pears to ourselves — wdneh has proved so very difficult of di- 
gestion to the whole race of conjectural ciatics^ whose trade it 
discourages. Even ^r. Collier himself is at fault, as it seems 
to us, in estimating, we will not say the value of his discovery, 
but the proper mode of dealing with it. ‘ It is not to be un- 
^ dcTstood,” he says in the Preface to las one-volume Sliakspeare, 
that the editor approves of all the changes in the text of the 
^ plays contained in tlie ensuing volume : but ivhile be is doubt- 
^ iul regarding some, and opposed to others, it is his deliberate 
^ opitnon that the ^reat msgority of them assert a w ell-founded 

* claim to a place in eyefy future reprint of Shakspeare’s dra- 

* matic works.’ But if they possess any ‘ well-founded claim ’ 
it must be because they are presumably authentic ; and ^ the 
great minority are jjwesumably authentic, by what right ^does 
Mr. Collier make his selection, and say, because this or that 
change does not please myself, 1 therefore pronounce it unau- 
thentic ? It is the old fallacy of at once admitting authorify, 
and then admitting private judgment to control it. But the 
case being thus even with Mr. Collier, it is easy to conceive 
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tiw'iuasKHiitt; of.^tfavour with which the Corrat^hl^ iM^ii ire- 
crirc^ by Mf. Co&et^s critical brethren ; a disfayour whidt.haa 
nattily had its effect on ^neral readcire, always very iteady 
to suspect any new dueoV^y, and apt to tarite it their ffnt 
question wheriter ahy of, the Pharisees have believed in it. 
We hate ^veh our readers' blit few specitneiu of the particular 
criticisms on' passages in the corrections, which the volumes 
before us contain ; for our own parts we have- felt inclined to 
take the Corrector’s part in the majority of instances; and we 
think we have noticed that each of his assailants, while infinitely 
preferring his own favourite reading to the Corrector’s, generally 
prefers that of the Corrector to every one’s else. But we con- 
fess that these, criticisms have but lit^e effect upon us, because 
the writers uniformly disregard the general yiew of the qu»tion, 
and confine thems^ves to bit-by-bit discussion, whidi can only 
end in hopeless and. endless controversies of individual taste. 
Mr. Singer, however, is at least consistent in his view — to him 
the Corrector is either a mere guesser, or, more probably, an 
‘ ingenious forger,’ who has read all the editions of Shakspenre, 
borrowed all the best emendations, and spent endless time and 
labour in copying them into a printed volume in a feigned hand, 
along with many of his own — and all, by antidpatiou, in order 
to deceive any critic who might purchase such volume. If wc have 
done Mr. Singer’s theory wrong, we can only refer the reader to 
the Preface to his ‘ Vindication,’ which we can understand in no 
other way. But what does the more' candid, but far less logical 
Mr..l^ce mean by saying that * Mr. Collier’s volume will be usc- 
‘ ful to future editors, because, while it abounds with alterations 

* ignorant, tasteless, and wanton, it also occasionally presents 
^corrections which require no authority to recommend, them, 

* because common sense declares them to be right? ’ What has 

common sense, that is to say Mr. Dyce’s (miuioh, or Mr. Col- 
lier’^ or ours, to do with the matter ? How could any mere 
mass of conjectures^ however clever or ingenious, be ‘useful to 
‘futnre editors of Shakspeare?’ is it not Mr. Dyce’s real 
moaning, though he ^oes not like to eapi«ss it, that he has 
little dpub.t that for some pari of hlAeadings the Corrector had 
authori^f . . 

Whatever opinidh. there may be as to the merits of the coh- 
troyersy, there can he none, unfortunately, ae to tlie spirit ip 
trhich it has been osvried on. With fierce, poilrical.su^.rel^ 
gious dis^srioh ra^qg around us, we turn to the qmet., field of 
.^haksperian critiasm m expectati^. of add .yiw l^d that. 

f ena occupied by combatauto more fiwee, mor# bitter, mofc 
veh to evil speaking, atamj^iig, and misconstruction of mo* 
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tive, than Parliament or Convocation. Sach, wo lament to say, 
is the ton^ which characterises not only some of the {productions 
before ns, bat also those of other eminent critics in pirlodical 
publications, whpse anonymous disguise we are bound to respect. 
But Mr. Singer, above the restf has contrived to write him- 
self into a continuous and unmitigated wrath, which he vents 
in language of most unusual heartiimss. As for the Corrector, 
whoever he was, doubtless ' nothing can touch him farther:’ 

Ne f&t-il mort que d’aujourdhui 
II est aossi mort qu’ Alerandre : ’ 

And to coinpliment him with the epithets of an * Oliver 

* Marteat ’ (Delius), an impertinent meddler, an intruder, over 
busy, ij^nohint, conceited, * utterly incapable to enter the spirit 

* of Shakspeare ’ (Smger), and fifty more such delicate phrases, 
is*very harmless work. But what has Mr. Collier done to 
justify the misdirection of no small part of this abuse against 
himself? Of what ^s he been guilty, except the accidental 
finding of the volume which has provoked so much ill. will ? 

If ,his first exultation in its discovery made him rate its value 
somewhat higher than other critics might tolerate, he has surely 
since made amends for such exaggeration by subsiding into 
comparative scepticism. And he, at all events, has never 
departed from the fitting moderation of the gentleman or 
dignity of the scholar. He shrinks, even timidly, in his last 
Preface to the Notes and Emendations, * from the Kemarks, 

‘ Observations, Criticisms, Vindications,’ &c. * which,’ he says, 
'I happen to know are in preparation.’ cannot well ac- 
count,’ he adds in a really touching passage, ^for the almost 

* personal animosity with which, in some quarters, I have been 
‘ nli-eady met, and with which I am threatened hereafter. . My 
‘ accidental discovery of the corrected folio, 1632, has, I fear, 

* tended to cool friendships of long standing; and individuals 
‘ with whom was formerly acquainted now look upon me as 
‘ if T had done them some injury, which they could not over- 

^ look, and yet did not know how to revenge. Some persons '■ 
^ complain that 1 am too d^matical in my criticisms ; others 

* that I am too bold in ih^peculstions ; a third party thinks 
‘ that I have not done justice to earlier editors ; and a fourth 
‘ (which 1 apprehend is the greatest grievance of all), that I 
‘ haiie unfairly abridged the field for ^future sptculatwn* Out 
readers may judge to what height party feeling lias ruii, when 
riiey are told that evto the gentle editor of ^ Notes and Que- " 
ries ’ has found it necessary to rebuke ^ the tendency of too 

* many of our contributors (on this subject) to depart from the 
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^ courteous spirit by which the earlier comiminicatiiona to this 
^ journal were distinguished,’ Strange to say, the contae^ion of 
the fever has spiW to sedate Germany^ where Dr, Delius 
bewails the tendency of the Coflier-comlmtots, ^nioht iiberall 
'die wiinschenswerthe Urbanitat und Manierlichkeit in ihrer 
' Polemik zu beobaehten.’ * 

But enough of this ungrateful topic: we turn to what is 
more essential. It may be asked, if there is reason for attri<* 
buting so high a value to some portion of the Corrector’s labours, 
what is the reason for rejecting any ? why may we not assume, 
what certainly seems a priori the probable conclusion, that if lie 
had authority for any part he had it for all, and wc have now 
under our eyes the genuine text of Shakspeare? TTe will 
endeavour to answer the question, not by doubts anft surmises 
as to particular instances, but on general grounds. 

1, Though the Corrector clears up many obscure passages^ he 
leaves untouched many others quite as dark. Several of the 
best-knipwn puzzles for critics continue unsolved. Cassio (tp 
take instance out of many) still remains ' a fellow almost 
' (Ihiii^rin a fair wife/ although it is all but certain he had no 
TV'ifc/Shd although, if^he had, there is not another woid in the 
play alluding to her beauty or his consequent damnatioTi. It 
seems clear, therefore,^ that the Corrector had not before him 
materials for complety emendation. And in some places he 
has been caught in t!^^* fact. There is a passage in Troilus 
and Cressida (Act v. <5C. 3., '0 be persuaded,’ &c.) which in 
the folios is clearly a*" ‘ nonsensical jumble.’ Tlic baffled Cor- 

n' V,- ( 



♦ Shakspeare is cos^niopmitan, and becomes more so the world 
advances. In Germany Mr. Collier's discovery has excited almost, 
as much attention' as in England. Dr. Delius, the compiler of the 
* Shakspero-Lexicon/ and of the elaborate edition of the jdays now 
in progr<‘ss, opposes its authority ; Tycho Memiaasen has defended 
it in an Essay, which we have not been so fortunate as to meet with. 
Bbt New Englanders must not in this respect be classed ns fomgners. 
They may almost contend that they have even a greater part in Slifik- 
speare than ourselves since their an||stor8 left our. shores in the 
time immediately following his, and mast have carried away with 
them, all Puritan as most of them were., the very echoes of the voice 
of the popular poet. By far the best and most thoroughly reasoned 
discussion of our present subject with which we liave met, is con- 
tained in life North American Review for last year. Though we do 
‘not entirely adopt the writeris conclusions, yet, in much that we 
had to say, we have unavoidably gone over the same ground with 
himself. But we must djeclaiim having Ixirrowedi if^tiions which 
were our own before we,xi^ with them in bis pagel 
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rector luis simpty struds. OBt- three lines ; proving, saTS Mr. 
^ger, that he had ‘ no access to better antljiWity than nne 
‘ possess.’ Tnie, in this instance ; but Mr. Singer omits to add, 
that the same circumstance raises, the strongest possible pre- 
sumption that he was not a guesser. For, if he had been, he 
would assuredly have tried bis band on this passage as well as 
on so many hundred others. The safer condosion is, that, like 
Goethe’s fiend, 

‘All knowing he wa8*not : much knowing certainly.’ 

Mr. Collier has noticed that the two heraldic lines in He- 
lena’s beautiful address to Hermia, ‘ Is ail the counsel that we 
‘ two have shared,’ &&, are similtwly scored through by the Cor- 
‘ redor, probably beemise, like most other readers, he did not 
‘ understand them, and tliought that audiences would be in the 
‘ same condition.’ It may bd so ; but no one would ri^et tbeir 
loss. See also an instance from Henry the Fourth, part 1. act 
u. sc. 4., in ‘ Notes and Emendations,’ p. 233. 

2. Mr. Collier, has informed ua of the remarkable fact, that 
the corrections do not appear to have been all made at the same 
time, though all, in his opinion, by the same hand. The Cor- 
rector had gone over his work twice, at least Now this admits 
of more than one possible solution. He might have acted thus 
from mere carefulness ; be might have done so from collation of 
different MSS. ; he might have done so for distinct purposes, 
as wc shall see presently. A careful and critical examination 
of the b(K>k, such as we look for one day from Mr. Collier, may 
throw some light on the question ; but, any how, an unavoid- 
able shade of doubt is left in the mind. 

3. But we must refer our readers to Mr. Collier’s own 
volume for conclusive proof of a circumstance .already alluded 
to, much more important tlian these collateral points : which is, 
that the main object, of tile Corrector dearly was, to amend his 
folio so as to adapt the plays for the stage. It is an ingenious, 
and not improbable,, suppodtion, that tins was a labour of love, 
undertaken during the forced idleness of the theatres under 
Puritan rule (1642-60).. That, in the Corrector’s mind, it was 
one essential pturt of tms adaptation to restore the authentic 
text as far as he could, we have no doubt *, but this .was not tbe 
whole. lie has also struck out whole passages, speeches,, and 
scenes; some with' a view to shortening for representation; 
some on account dP their grossness, or for other reasons. ' One 
remarkable instimce will show the nature of this process of 
double amendment for distinct purposes. l*fae play of Handet 
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is made to end with the two linra spoken by Horatio over 4he 
prince’a body— jbut, inasmuch as the eternal fitness of things 
seemed to riw Corrector to rei^uire tWt a trage^ should con- 
clude with a coupldt, they aro thus altered 

* There crack’d a noble heart. Good night, be blest. 

And flights o^ angels sing thee to thy rest’ 

Theni follows ‘Finis.* Then another couplet, eridently a ‘ tag ’ 
introduced by some actor ; and the reniainder of the play is scored 
through ; but under this scoring the corrections of the text are con- 
riauetl The Corrector was, therefore, carrying on two processes 
at once. This being the case, it appears a formidable task, if 
not a hopeless one, to disentangle these separate operations ; to 
say of each amendment, whether its purpose be critical or thea- 
trical. It is, above all, difficult to resist the conclusion, that, 
many of the Corrector’s changes — who can say how many? 
— have been made with the view of moderniring his author, and 
thereby rendering him more acceptable on the stage. For 
much of Shakspeare’s diction, we know, was already anti- 
quated in the next generation. 

On the whole, we are strongly attracted towards an hypo- 
thesis which, we have already indicated: That the Corrector 
had under his c^es large portions of the authentic text of 
Shakspeare, in what shape it is impossible to say : That he 
transcribed from his mysterious original in the most painstaking 
manner, and with general accuracy, but still with occasional 
slips, deviations, and misconceptions : That he went over his 
work Bgmn, at a different time or times, in the spirit, not of a 
critic, but of a playwright adapting for the theatre. These sup- 
positions would go far towards accounting for the pusiding phe- 
nomena of Mr. Collier’s folio ; but they are suppositions only, 
and as such we leave them to our readers. If they be true, or 
approach the truth, then it follows that the ti^xt of the Cor- 
rector must be in future received prim& facie as that of the 
Dramatist. The burden will be. thrown, in each instance, on 
those who contest it. Still, such contests will be legitimate. No 
* end of controversy’ has been established We have acquired an 
additional guide, but we are unable to say how fisr he is a safe . 
one. We have A nqw authority, which we dare not disregard, 
and yet dare not implicitly follow. We have a new and strung 
preservative' against the temptation to ojnjectural criticism; 
and yet we feel that there is much still unelucidated, and thcre- 
fotfejyt open to the barren Ucenso of conjecture'^. -Stwe of 
perplexities may, possibly, be removed 1^ more careful 
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anil thorough collaticm; dot is it altogether hopeless that old 
MS., corrections of other co]nes of the folio — nosv that general 
attention, has been called to llie subject— majr bring out some 
«*)^dditional truth. We confess, however, that wO have as yet 
little faith in these allied discoveries. We wait for proof of 
the value of Lord Ellesmere^e first folio, and of the existence of 
that treasure which, according to Mr. Halliwell, Mr. Gayangos 
remombers to have seen, many years ago, at Valladolid — 
namely, an annotated copy of the same edition which had be- 
longed to Gondomar ! No doubt the imperfections of the folios 
led many purchasers of theftn to indulge in marginal correction ; 
but, until any is found corrected in the same systematic, uni- 
form, and very peculiar manner as Mr. Collier’s, such partial 
discoveries rather tend by contrast to enhance the importance of 
his.* * 

We cannot conclude without remarking that notwithstanding 
all Mr. Collier’s deserts in this matter, to which every candid 
reader will do ample justice, we almost regret that this remarkable 
instance of litemry treasure- trove did not fall into less critical 
Imuda Any one who was not liimsclf a member of the com- 
mentating craft, would probably have dealt in a much simpler 
way with it. He would have given the world at once the whole 
body of the Coirec^or’s annotations; so arrangeej as to make it 
clear where and how they departed from tlie original folio, and 
also from the commonly received text. This has not been Mr. 
Collier’s course — the spirit of the conjectural amendcr was too 
strong within him — he could not relinquish with a good heart 
the ainnscment to which his life had been so much dedicated. 
He therefore first gave us his volume of Notes and Emend- 
ations, embodying, no doubt, most of the Corrector’s important 
alterations, but only as excerpts from the text, and overlaid 
with a quantity of controversial matter, entertaining and va- 
luable in itself, hut too much diverting the attention from the 
really important issue before it Secondly, he has given us a 
single-volume edition of Shakspeare, as altered by the Corrector, 
but without note or comment of any* kind, to show where the 
alterations are ; so that the reader has the impracticable task 
imiMiscd upon him of comparing it line by line, for himself, 
with the first folio or with orcRnary editions. So that, by a 
singular infelicity, neither the one work nor the other, nor both 
together, give us what we really want — the means whereby 

* We i)l)serve already in the programme bf Messrs. lieigh and 
Sotheby’s sales for this year, a copy of the first folio, ‘ annotated by 
‘ one who liad seen Shakspeare and his fellow-actors ! ’ 

VOL. cm. NO. ccx. c c 
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we may carefiilly and consdentlously estimate for ourselves the 
vdue of the reformed text, without the cnourabranco of modem 
matter. This is what the public, we must repeat, require 
at Mr. Collier’s hands ; and until he gives it, moat vj^ple will 
continue to doubt the value of his treasure, and some its reality. 
And if he is waiting until he can ;give at the same time a new 
edition of the plays after the received critical fasliion, which no 
man, we admit, can better execute-— furbishii^ up or recast- 
ing did conjectures, inventing new ones, controverting those of 
others, and adding to the over-strained ingenuity of the hunters 
after parallel passages, until the work of his manuscript Cor- 
rector bears to this supererogatory labour the proportion of 
FalstafTs bread to ^his sack, — we feeP that a long time will yet 
liave to pass before anything like an accurate conclusion is arrived 
at on a subject so interesting to the lovers of our great poet. 


Art. III. — 1. TptKevTni ^Itrropia rijs ^FXXffvitcrjs 

^EiTraPoardireeas* To/tot A' xal IV. ’Ei/ AovSiif^: 1853-4. [_A 
History of the Greek Insurrection* By SpirIdion TlilCOUri. 
Vols. I. and IL London: 1 853-4. J 

2. History of the Byzantine and Greek Empifes^ from 716 to 
1453. By George Finlay. Tw’^o vols. Edinburgh and 
London : 1854. 

3. Greece and the Greeks of the present day* By Edaiond 
About. Translated by authority. Edinburgh: 1855. 

4. Travels in Albania and other I^'ovinces of Turkey in 1809 
and 1810. By the Right Honourable Lord Broughton, 
G.C.B. A new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1855. 

5. Examen du Quatrieme Point de Garantie* Pat G. A. 
Mano. Paris: 1856. 

^I^HE rcpublication of Lord Broughton’s instmetive and agree- 
^ able volumes carries us back for more than forty years — to tlic 
time when the independence of Greece was still a distant dream, 
when ^Cbilde Harold ’ and the * Giaour ’ were still unsung, ami 
when Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse took rank with the most 
adventurous travellers of their time. Tourists, scholars, and 
})olltlctans have since rendered the regions which they explored 
familiar to every reader, and some of the chief public questions 
of the world are now agitated in lands then scarcely visited. 
But we have hardly any book in the language which contains 
more just and lively apprec^tion of modem manners in eastern 
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Europe, or more Bcholar-like criticism on the remains of the 
past. The notes added to this edition have consi^rably enhanced 
the Talue of the original journal in this latter respect, and it 
well deserves to command the interest of a second and a third 
generation of readers. 

To ourselves this interest is heightened by the recollec- 
tion of the singular contrast and revulsion which may be 
traced between the feelings excited in Europe by the cause of 
Greece soon after this book was written and the feelings with 
which the cause of Greece is commonly regarded at the present 
time. From 1820 to 1830 the emancipation of the Greeks 
from tlie Turkish yoke was passionately desired by every man 
whose heart beat for freedom, civilisation, and Christianity. In 
that brilliant period of our political and literary annals, Greece 
was the perpetual theme of the poet’s enthusiasm and the states- 
man’s eloquence. It was for Greece that Byron died and that 
Church apd Codrington fought. The heroic efforts of the 
Greek people maintained the contest single-handed for many 
years, against an overwhelming superiority of forces directed 
against them with unsparing ferocity ; and never was the sacred 
cause of national indeiiendence more nobly defended. At length 
the irresistible power of tlieir moral rights, backed by the uni- 
versal sympathy of inankimh awakened even the torpid cabinets 
of Europe. Prince Mctternich still conHstcntly opposed the policy 
of Greek emancipation, and the Duke of Wellington described 
us ‘untoward’ that victory of the allied fleets which disarmed 
the Egyptian in the harbour of Navarind. But the treaty of 
Jx^ndon secured the existence of the Hellenic people ; thenceforth 
they ranked again among the nations of the earth; and the 
j>ower8 which had ratified this victory endeavoured to promote 
the w-elfare of the new State by their protection, their counsels, 
and their loans. , 

It cannot for a moment be denied that very great mistakes 
w’ere on all sides committed. A miserable contest of foreign 
factions succeeded to the glorious warfare of emancipation. A 
people just springing into new political life, and still tinged 
with many of the vices of their long slavery and their lawless 
freedom, were consigned to an inexperienced sovereign and 
a Bavarian Regenpy. The loans were wasted by jobbers, and a 
long series of disappointments, intrigues, and quarrels has ensued 
from the first year of King Otho’s reign to the present time. The 
last result of this lamentable state of things is that in the course 
of the war in wht^h we have been engaged since 1854; the sim- 
Iiatfaiea of the Greek race have been to a considerable extent 
alicnWcri from the Western Powers and transferred to their 
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common enemy, and that, thronghout Western Europe, the 
Greeks are now as vyiemently decried as th^ were once enthu- 
siastioa^ applauded. There was exa^cration in that applause, 
for the Gnseks had tdways great faults ; there is injustice in this 
hatred ai^ oontumdy, for the Greeks have still great qualities 
and a nariontal future. hTor is the sympathy which prevails in 
Greeoe for Russia altogether unaccountable; for it is based on 
the hostiKty of Russia to their anrient b^^ressors, and on the 
connexion of Russia with the strongest and most permanent of 
their institutions — the Greek Churqh. The Greeks look to 
Russia simply as the Power wliich is most likely to promote 
their own national policy and interests. But however repug- 
nant those interests, may appear at thi present moment to be 
to our own alliance with the Porte, and to the objects of the war, 
the Western Powers have to deal with the fact that the Greek 
race not only form a State under their special protection, but also 
people the islands and cities of the Levant; that this race is rapidly 
increasing in wealth, intelligence, and power, whilst' its former 
oppressors are sinking into decrepitude ; that it is immeasurably 
superior to the Mussulman and .Sclavonic subjects of the Otto- 
man Empire in ability and in ambition ; and that, whether for 
pood or for evil, the Greeks must continue to exercise a most 
inrportant intluencp over the affairs of the East. No part of 
the conditions of j eace recently tendered to Russia is of greater 
moment than the article which provides for the future condi- 
tion of the Christian racM in Turkey : none is of equal diffi- 
culty, for on the pcditical condition of those races depend the 
tranquillity or disorder, the government or the dissolution, of 
the Empire itself. There lie the future destinies of the East ; 
and such is the importance we attach to this subject, that we 
propose to enter more fully than we have yet done upon the past 
history and present stJtte of modern Greece. 

Whatever view be taken of the character and future pro- 
spects of the Greeks, this much is certain, — that to exchange 
Turkish for Russian dominion would be madness. To ex- 
change .an old, worn-out tyranny for a young apd vigorous 
one, is a pcce of folly censured long ago in an andent apo- 
logue of Bterichorus about a fox and a hedgehog. The ardent 
wish of the Hellenic mind is to see an independent Grecian 
Emperor seated on the throne of Constantine, an independent 
Grecian Patriarch ministering within the gorgeous temple of 
Justinian. A more extended view, which tues in the Bul- 
garian and the W aliach as well as the Cbeeic, might ptefer to 
the imperial <aty become ^e JS^um or WasSngton of a 
, groat south-eastern tederatiqn.' But it ^Ould never ^forgotten 
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that either plan was alike forbidden by the Into Emperor of 
all the Russias. Sir Hamilton Seymour’s despatclieB testify 
that the imperial projects ailonred of no confederation of re- 
publicSj no extended kingdom of Greece, no Byzantine Empire. 
Within the Greek kingdom, popular opinion is hostile to Turkey. 
But popular opinion does not desire absorption in the Russian 
Empire. Such, at all events, is not the desire either of the people 
or of Ha most enlightened leaders. As neither Leonidas nor 
Demosthenes, Nicephorus nor Basil, so neither Mavsokordato 
nor Kanaris would agree to purchase material prosperity at the 
price of national exTstence. 

^ La Russie,’ says M. Mano, whose testimony is above suspicion, 
^n’est pasun people libre, et quiconque parmi lesnationalit^s opprim<Ses 
cherchera dans son appui Tindependance, ne pourra etre soupyonne 
dc ponser a se ranger sous sa loi. Si les Grecs ont pu chercher dans 
la puissance Busse un instrument de leur emancipation, c*est toujours 
cn donnant des gages a la Hberte.’ 

Another objection sometimes made to the Greeks, as a ground 
why we should bestow no kind of sympathy upon them, is that 
the modern Greeks are mere impostors, not Greeks at all. 
Absurd os this objection is, it deserves a little consideration, 
because it is a sort of appropriate punishment* for the narrow 
grounds on which the. cause of Greek independence was set 
forth by many both Hellenes and Philhelteues. There has been 
a vast deal too much talk about the descendants of Leonidas 
and Themistocles, about the glories of Marathon and Thermopylae. 
Both the Greeks and their friends were too apt to leap back 
a couple of thousand years, and to ignore all history between 
the fight of Chmroaea and the fight of Drageshan. They were 
too apt also to isolate the cause of the Greek from the general . 
cause of subject nations. The real grounds for sympathy with 
the Greeks arc that they were an oppressed people rising 
against theus oppressors, and a Christian people, oppressed as 
Cbristuins, rising iigainat infidel oppressors. ' The iuimortal as- 
sociations jof old Greece, the identity of language, and in many 
respects of character, between its ancieut and its modern in- 
habitants, added of course a peculiar charm which could not 
attach to any other land or any other struggle ; but the real 
merits of the Greek cause, — the cause of religion, liberty, and 
civilisation, — must not be overs^dowed by past associations, 
hp^vever glorious. It is not because they breathed the same 
air, and spoke the same tongue, os iBschylus and Epatninondas ; 
but because they were fighting 'for their liberty and their 
religion, that the sympathy of Christian Europe was given to 
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the men who restored to independence the ancient birthplace of 
freedom and civilisation. 

Undoubtedly, if no one but a genuine Hellene can claim our 
sympathy, and if no one is to be admitted as a genuine Hellene 
who cannot produce a pure Dorian or Ionian p^igree, we may 
as well give up the cause at once. The modern Greeks are a 
very mixed race ; though not more mixed than the modem 
English^ K Macedonian, Slavonian, Albanian, Wallachian, 
Frankish,^ and. even Turkish blood is mingled with the pure 
stock of the old Hellene, so is that of the old Anglo-Saxon 
mixed up with the blood of every race which he conquered and of 
every race which conquered him, with that of every people whom 
eomnicrcc or persecution have led to establish themselves in our 
island. Gael, Cyniry, Dane, Norman, Fleming, Frank, almost 
every nation of modern Europe, have contributed to tlie result. 
Yet we generally rather boast ourselves of our mingled ancestry ; 
while the iningl^ ancestry of the Greek is supposed to make 
him an unworthy mongrel, incapable of comprehending what 
national sentiments are. If the Greek is a mongrel, so is 
the Englishman; but the Englishman, after all foreign inter- 
mixture, remains essentially and practically an Englishman, and 
the Greek, after«all foreign intermixture, remains essentijilly and 
practically a Greek. 

We must here exj^ain exactly what we mean by the word 
Greek, as it is used in at least three different senses. 

We do not mean merely the subjects of the Greek kingdom ; 
we do not mean to include all Turkish Kayahs in communion 
with the Greek or ‘ Orthodox ’ church. By Greeks we mean 
all those, without regard to political allegiance or geographical 
position, who at once speak the Greek language and profess 
the Greek religion. The present extent of the, Greek nation, 
thus defined, may be best seen in the map prefixed to Professor 
Max Muller’s Languages of the Seat of War. It answers very 
nearly to that of tlie Byzantine empire under the Conflieni, though 
its limits are not quite so extensive. That is, it includes a great 
majority of the inhabitants of the Greek kingdom, of the Ionian 
islands, of the Turkish provinces of Epirus and Thessaly, of the 
maritime parts of Macedonia and Thrace, of Crete, Cyprus, and 
the oth^ islands subject to the Sultan, together with a narrow 
strip of |the Asiatic coast from Sinope almost to Tarsus, and 
i^l^ing colonies in the Crimea and other parts of Southern 
Ku8^’|Thu8 the Greek nation is divided between four different 
states, Greece, Tujrkcy, Russia, and that most ano- 
mbos of governments, the United States of the Ionian Islands. 
Eilinologically this nation is of excessively mixed origin, but 
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the Hellei^ic element is probably the most extenai^ve numerically^ 
and it has in any case communicated its name, its language, 
and the most important feature of the national character- 

Thus much for the ephemeral argument that the Greeks are 
partisans of Bussia, and the absurd one that the modern 
Greeks are not exclusively of pure Hellenic blood. But, 
writers like M. About go on to tell us, — wbat indeed, if 
true, is very much more to the purpose, — that the Greeks 
are a race so utterly depraved as to be quite unworthy of 
sympathy, and that, since the emancipation of a small portion 
of the race, the new state has proved such a complete failure 
us to show that the nation is entirely unworthy and incapable 
of independence. 

As to the Greek national character, we are ready to admit 
that it is defaced by many grievous faults, but it has its no less 
conspicuous excellences. It is, in short, both in its good and bad 
]»oint8, very much the same as that of the old Greeks, allowing 
for the debasement inseparable from the loss of political liberty 
for two thousand years, the last four centuries of which time 
have added the additional burden of the most grinding Mahom- 
rnedim oppression. The mass of travellers, from various motives, 
arc commonly led to describe the modern Greeks in the worst 
colours. The cider travellers sometimes passei them by alto- 
gether, thought the governing race alone worthy of attention, 
and regarded Turkey as exclusively the country of the Turks. 
J^^ven Lord Broughton drew an unfavoulrable picture of the 
Greeks before the War of Independence. The ^merely- classical 
school of travellers were more devoted to measuring temples and 
theatres than to studying the condition of the people : if they 
thought of them at all, it was enough to pronounce them utterly 
vile and base, if every unfortunate peasant, every ignorant 
priest, did not exhibit the valour of Brasidas and the wisdom 
of Solon. How Turkish Rayahs are likely to be depicted by 
the modern school of what Lord Carlisle happily c^ls Otto- 
maniacs, it is unnecessary to say. The truth may t^st be told in a 
few words from the venerable and illustrious Colonel Leake. 

^ The Turks have a certain manly politeness, which is the 
^ most powerful of all modes of deceit, and which seldom fails in 
^ giving strangers an erroneous expression of their real characten 

* It covers a rooted aversion to all European nations, as well as 

* to the individuals who have the misfortune to have any dealings 

^ with these plausib^ barbarians. . • • To say that the Turks 

^ have more honour and honesty than their Christian subjects, is 

* a poor commendation: they have not the same necessity for the 
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* practice of frajid and falsehood. What other arms agi^inat their 

* tyrants are left to the unfortunate Bayabs * 

The Greeks, in fact, during their lung slavery became what an 
extremely quick and clever people must become when reduced 
to bondage. The powers whioh, in a state of freedom, are con- 
secrated to the highest objects, are necessarily, in the slave, 
diverted to the object of tricking and deluding his tyrant And 
when habits of this sort are worked into the national cliaraeter, it 
is too much to expect that they will never be employed against 
any but their tyrants, or that they will be at once reformed in a 
single generation by a change of outward circumstances. It is 
easy to draw a dork picture of the modem Greeks; it would be 
equally easy to draw as dark a one of the ancient Greeks. The 
Frenchman who told Lord Byron that the Greeks of his day were 
the same canaille that they were in the time of Themistocles, spoke 
consistently, and in a certain sense truly, fmm his own point of 
view. But those who profess to admire' the ancient Greeks have 
no right to join in this, unmitigated abuse of their descendants. 
The old Greek W’as brave, patriotic, intelligent, fond of political 
excitement, eager after knowledge, devout in the practice of his 
religion. So is the modern (ireck also. But the old Greek quick- 
ness often degenerated into vanity and levity ; patriotism was 
almost always atta-^kincnt to a district, often only to a party ; love 
of political excitement often led to a neglect of the proper ends 
of civil government ; devotion was always akin to superstition, 
and often acquired the darker stain of persecution, Sucli is the 
case with the modern Greek also. Even the most glorious 
struggles of the revolution were tinged, we are told, by the 
party-spirit, the personal views, the selfishness and corruption 
of many of the Greek chiefs. They could not, even in that 
awful crisis, rise above petty and personal views. Neither could 
any Greek city, save Athens alone, in thc» awful crisis of the 
Persian war. A Greek, both then and now, found it difficult to 
resist temptations of personal aggrandisement, and could hardly 
ever keep his head from being turned by unexpected prosperity. 
Solon, Aristides, Pericles, Epaminondas, and Phocion, stand 
forth as marked exceptions. Themistocles, Gylippus, Miltiades 
himself, were not above personal corruption; Philip never lacked 
traitors in the Assembly ; Pausanios aspired to the satrapy of 
Hellas ; Alcibiades fought against bis countty^, Alex^er could 
not resist tiie flattery of those who proclaimed him as the, son 
Kj/ii i^eus. Yet these men are ranked, and aghdy, ^ong groat 
men, heroes, and patriots. 


* Travels in Northern Greece, vot. ifi. p» 256. 
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It Imppens, in fact, that the very virtuee and bleesihgs of one 
state' of things become the vices and curses of another. Greece 
and the Greeks were made for disunion, for local, party, and 
personal qaarrels. But it was that disunion and those quarrels 
which made ancient Greece great and glorious. It was througli 
them that she was enabled to present to the world the first ex- 
amples of every form of political and intellectual life. Had Greece 
formed one united and orderly body politic, a limited monarchy, 
or a republic of the Roman kmd, she would doubtless have pre- 
served her independence longer, and might have enjoyed greater 
material prosperity while it Listed; but she would never have 
become the world’s teacher, in art, literature, and policy. The 
necessary evils of her spirit of division* were amply counter- 
balanced by the higher life they kindled in her own time, by the 
lesson she has bequeathed to all time to come. The modern 
Greek, too, concentrates his attention on political and intellec- 
tual excitement ; he has his legislative chamber, his free and 
active press, his elaborate system of jurisprudence, his improving 
city, his flourishing university. So far, so good ; only let him 
also condescend to remember that some attention might not be 
unprofitably bestowed upon the tilth of the ground and upon 
the preservation of life and property. 

That the Greek kingdom has in many respects failed, we 
fully admit; that its failure is partly owing to the Greeks 
themselves, we also fully admit. But in judging them we must 
nut forget the enormous difficulties with which they were sur- 
rounded, — difficulties which might have upset any scheme, and 
which were fatal to the scheme actually adopted. And, after 
all, taking the present condition of the Greek kingdom on the 
showing of its bitterest enemies, we still unhesitatingly main- 
tain these two propositions : — 

First, that, after all deductions, liberated Greece has greatly 
benefited by her liberation. 

Secondly, that those points in which the Greek kingdom has 
confessedly failed, are. not altogether to he imputed to the 
Greek people. 

To examine this last propo*sitioD, will involve a condensed 
history of the Greek people down to the outbreak of the revolution 
and through the course of tlie revolutionary war. And oppor- 
tunely for our purpose, we have lying before us the two first 
volumes of the work in which the present Greek MiuisteT in 
England, Spiridion Trikoupi, has undertaken to record, in 
the modern Greek tongue, for his own countrymen, the events of 
tliat great stru^le which has again given to a portion of their 
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race a place anion" the nations. We look upon the appearance 
of such a work with, a peculiar satisfaction ; a real historian of 
contemporary events, using a lai^ua^ deriv^ immediately from 
that of Thucydides and Polybius, is an event in literary his- 
tory. In estimating the merits of Trikoupi’s history we must 
remember that it belongs to the class of contemporary his- 
tories. He is a Greek recording for Greeks'^ events which have 
occurred within his own memory, and in which he himself bore 
no inconsiderable p*.irt. To a foreigner he may sometimes appear 
too minute in his narrative, and to require too much antecedent 
knowledge of obscure places or persons ; but this will always be 
the case with a history of this kind, and the effect must be widely 
different upon readers of his own people. His narrative is clear 
and vigorous ; there are few or no attempts at rhetoric ; but 
some striking or horrible events, such as the martyrdom of the 
Patriarch Gregory, draw forth fine bursts of natural and unaf- 
fected eloquence. We roust add thatj zealous Greek as he is, he 
strikes us as remarkably fair ; his story obliges him to relate many 
evil deeds of Greeks and a ftw good ones of Turks; and he 
nowhere attempts to gloss over we crimes of his countrymen, 
or to depreciate the honour due to their enemies. 

An English narrative of the same period may, we l)clieve, 
iiltimately be looked for from the hands of Mr. Finlay, though 
the volume which is announced as in the press will include only 
the history of the Ottoman and Venetian jveriod. Nearly twenty 
years ago that distinguished philliellene appeared as the author 
of a small w^ork entitled * The Hellenic Kingdom ami the 
* Greek People,’ which formed alike the most successful vindi- 
cation of the Greek people and the severest censure ot the 
Hellenic kingdom. Recently he has won more abiding literary 
fame as the author of the works which have so worthily asserted 
the claims of Constantinople and medisevtil Greece to that place 
in the history of the world, which prejudice and ignoitmce had 
conspired to deny to them. Mr. Finlay brings to his task every 
historical excellence, except the power of graphic narration, in 
which he is certainly deficient. His learning is profound, and 
his judgment no less so ; he has lived in the land and among 
the people of which he writes ; sincerely devoted to tlieir wel- 
fare, he is by no means blind to their faults. We shall look 
with in^^tience for the completion of Mr. Finlay’s invaluable 
series, /j^ill its concluding volume appearp the English reader 
must ^ply its place by the sterling narrative of General Gordon, 
fail’d volume of Sir Archibald Alison’s new liistory, 
W43^ is in great part devoted to the Greek Revolution, and is 
of the best productions of bis lively but superficial pen. 
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W e will now, with the help of these writers^ of the work of 
Mr. Finlay, and those of some earlier authors *, attempt to give 
a sketch of the history and eonditkm of the Greek nation down 
to the outbreak of the Greek Hevolntion. 

The origin of the existing artificial Greek nation^ as distin- 
guished from the ^rely Plellenic race of classical antiquity, 
must be looked for in the earliest days of Hellenic colonisation. 
Greek settlements gradually spread themselves over all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and the £uxine. In mady cases 
they communicated their laugm^e and civilisation to their barba- 
rian neighbours. In some cases, as in a large portion of 
the Ottoman Empire, countries which *tbu8 became Greek 
remain so to this day ; in other aises, as in Sicily and 
Southem Italy, the Grecian character has disappeared. The 
conquests of Alexander extended the Greek language and civi- 
lisation far beyond the limits of the old Greek colonial system ; 
and though in many parts their influence was but transient, yet 
large provinces of the Macedonian Empire became essentially 
and permanently hcllenixed. finally, Greece was destined to 
avenge her subjection to Kome, by becoming herself the seat of 
the liomaii power, and gradually heJlenising Ijer imperial masters. 
The seat of the Homan Government was fixed *in a Greek city 
which claimed to itself the title of New Home. Tlie Latin and 
the Orieiiml provinces were gradually lopped away till the 
Homan Empire became very nearly coextensive with an artificial 
nation, speaking the Greek language and communicating with 
the Greek Church. Greek and Homan became convertible 
terms ; the Empire of Constantinople was Homan in its poli- 
tical, Greek in its literary aspect Hut Homan was the name 
always affected alike by sovereigns and subjects, and to this 
day ‘Homan’ still remains the formal designation of Turkish 
subjects of the Greek rite.. In fact, during the whole duration 
of the Byzantine Empire, the name of Hellenes was positively 
avoided, not merely as derogatory to the majesty of the Roman 
Cajsar and the' Roman people, but as implying fellowship with 

^ Colonel Leake it is almost unnecessary to name specially. His 
labours form tlie groundwoik of all knowledge of Greece. Mr. 
Pashlcy’s ‘Travels in Crete 'are almost equally valuable for that 
island. Sir J. E. Teunenfs ‘ History of Modern Greece’ is full of 
blunders in the Byzantine ages, but of considerable value for the 
times nearer the Revolution. Much also may be learned of matters 
both before and since that event, from the successive numbers of the 
‘ Spectatcur de TOrient,’ a very able Atheniau journal, published in 
French. 
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race a place amon^ the naticHie. We look upon the appearance 
of auoh a work with, a peculiar aatiafaction ; a real hiatorian of 
Goatemporary events, using a language der iv^ imaiediately from 
that of Thucydides and Polybius, is an event in literary his- 
tory. In estimating the meril» of Trikoupi’s history we must 
remember that it belongs to the class of coutempor^ his- 
tories. He is a Greek recording for Greekr events which Imve 
occurred within his own memory, and in which he himself bote 
no inconsiderable part To a foreigner he may sometimes ap^r 
too minute in his narrative, and to require too much antecedent 
knowledge of obscure places or persons ; but this will always be 
the case with a history of this kind, and the effect must be widely' 
different upon readers of his own people. His narrative is clear 
and vigorous;' there are few or no attempts at rhetoric; but 
some striking or horrible events, such as the martyrdom of tbe 
Patriarch Gregoiy, draw forth fine bursts of natural and unaf- 
fected eloquence. We must add that, zealous Greek as he is, he 
strikes us as remarkably fair ; bis story dbliges him to relate many 
evil deeds of Greeks and a filw ones of Turks; and he 
nowhere attempts to gloss over ci^es of his countrymen, 

or to depreciate the honour due to their enemies. 

An English narrative of the same period may, we believe, 
ultimately l)e looked for from the hands of Mr. Finlay, though 
the volume which is announced as in the press will include only 
the history of the Ottoman and Venetian period. Nearly twenty 
years ago that distinguished philhellene appeared as the author 
of a small work entitled * The Hellenic Kingdom and the 
* Greek People,’ which formed alike the most successful vindi- 
cation of the Greek peo}>la and the severest censure of tile 
Hellenic kingdom. Kecently he has won more abiding literary 
fame as the author of the works which have so worthily asserted 
the claims of Constantinople and mediaeval Greece to that place 
in tbe history of the world, which prejudice and ignorance had 
CO to deny to them. Air. Finlay brings to his tadc every 

historical excellence, except tbe power of gra|diic narration, in 
which he is certainly deficient. liis learning is profound, and 
his judgment no less so ; he has lived in the land and amoo" 
the people of which he writes ; sincerely devoted to their wol- 
fare^ he is by no means blind to their faults. We ^all look 
with impatience for the completion of Mr. Finlay’s invaluable 
aeries, r'.^ill its condnding volume appear,, the English reader 
mu,t jB^^ly its place by the sterling, narrative Cmtcwal Qordon, 

third volume of Sir An^bald AUscmi’s new history, 
is in great part devoted tatihe Greek Bevoluticn, and is 
Oiie of the best productions of fais lively hut superficial iieh. 
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We will 3tiow, with tiie help of these writers^ of the work of 
Mr. Finley^ and those of some earlier authors attempt to give 
a sketch of the history and eondition of the Greek nation down 
to the outbreak of the Greek Revolution. 

The origin of the existing artificial Greek nation/ as distin- 
guished from the ^rely Hellenic race of classiced antiquity, 
must be looked for in the earliest days of Hellenic colonisation. 
Greek settlements gradually spread themselves over all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and the Euxine. In mady cases 
they communicated their language and civilisation to their- barba- 
rian neighbours. In some crises, as in a large portion of 
the Ottoman Empire, countries which *thus became Greek 
remaiti so to this day ; in other cases, as in Sicily and 
Southern Italy, the Grecian character has disappeared. The 
conquests of Alexander extended the Greek language and civi- 
lisation far beyond the limits of the old Greek colonial system ; 
and though in many parts their influence was but transient, yet 
large provinces of the Macedonian Empire became essentially 
and permanently hellenized. finally, Greece was destined to 
avenge her subjection to Rome, by becoming herself the seat of 
the Roman power, and gradually hellenising her imperial masters. 
The seat of the Roman Government was fixed *in a Greek city 
which claimed to itself the title of New Rome. The Latin and 
the Oriental provinces were gradually lopped away till the 
Roman Empire became very nearly coextensive with an artificial 
nation, speaking the Greek language and communicating with 
the Greek Church. Greek and Roman became convertible 
terms ; the Empire of Constantinople was Roman in its poli- 
tical, Greek in its literary aspect. But Roman was the name 
always affected alike by sovereigns and subjects, and to this 
day * Roman’ still remains the formal designation of Turkish 
subjects of the Greek rite.. In fact, during the whole duration 
of the Byzantine Empire, the name of Hellenes was positively 
avoided, not merely as. derogatory to the majesty of the Roman 
Ca3sar and Roman people, but as implying fellowship with 

* Colonel Leake it is almost unnecessary to name specially. Ilis 
labours form the groundwork of all knowledge of Greece. Mr. 
Pashley’s ‘Travels in Crete' are almost equally valuable -for that 
island. Sir J. E. Tennent’s ‘ History of Modern Greece Ms full of 
blunders in the Byzantine ages, but of considerable value for the 
times nearer the Revolution. Much also may be learned 6f tnatters 
both before and since that event, from the successive numbers of the* 

‘ ^ctatcur de POrrent,’ a very able Athenian journal, published in 
French. 
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thd old idolatry of Hellas. But line nominally Itoman people 
was jnracticidly txree&i Oven though so many of its mightiest 
sovereigns, from the earliest to the latest times, were in Mood 
utterly alien alike to Qteek and to Homan nationality. Primes 
of Slavonian or Armenian blood owned no tiUe but that Of Em« 
peror of the Homans, while they often understood no tongue 
but that of Greece, and always held the A:>ntiil* of old Home 
for a barbarian schismatic, and the western Ciesar for a bmrbarian 
usurper. 

The Itorm of Constantinople by the Franks and Venetians in 
1204 put an end to the old Byzantine Empire, and the Greek 
people have never since either constituted a single state or obeyed 
a single master. They were divided among a multitude of lords, 
Greek and Frank, among whom the restored Emperor of Con- 
stantinople was only one of many. Most of them were but 
ephemeral powers, but one retained its prize with a hrmer hold. 
The winged Lion of St. Mark grasped between his strong claw's 
'one fourth and one eighth of the Roman Empire.^ While all 
the rest, Greek and irank,*were gradually swallowed up by 
the advancing tide of barbarian"^ conquest, 'Europe’s bulwark 
' ’gainst the Ottomite' still survived ; sometimes losing, sometimes 
conquering, she still remained mistiress of a considerable section 
of the Hdlenic r^^ till she herself sank into subjection within 
the memory of living men. 

At the death of Mahomet IL the Sultans were masters of the 
whole Greek mainland, except a few' points held by Venice. In 
the coarse of the next century, Cyprus and the -®gcnn Islands 
were gathered in. The latter half of the seventeenth annexed 
Crete, and lost Peloponnesus ; but that last of Venetian triuin[)lis 
was owing to the untimely greatness of one man; and when Moro- 
fiini was no more, when Austria proved faithless, the crescent 
was again planted U[x>n the plain of Argos the Acropolis of 
Corinth. Here and there, among the crags of Tmuarus or of 
Souli, some semibarbarous tribe might preserve a wild and pre- 
carious independence; but, wherever there was anything which 
diplomatists would recognise as a ' government,’ the representa- 
tives alike of old Greece and of old ^me found their ' sovereign’ 
in a barbarian and infidel invader — the Padishah who wielded 
the sword of Othman and of Bajazet — the Caliph who repre- 
sented upon earth the person of the PropKet.of Arabia. 

From this time forth no portion of the JGreek nation pos- 
sessed ^ national government ; by far the greater portion: eimk 
below the coTidition of ordinary subjects, even of a foreign 
jp^er ; they became the rayalia of the Turk. Now this con- 
is not to be confounded with the ordinary velatioti of sub- 
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jects e\eB tawarda a despotic sovereign. Hhe Greeks and tbeur 
com^ionsin bondage did not merely become ^snlgects’ in a 

E )Iitical sense to the Sultan of the Turks idstead of to the 
mperor of the Homans ; the nation became in its own land 
Bullet to another nation. Two nations dwelt in the same 
cDuatiT ; one born to rules the other to serve ; one to bear arms^ 
the Dttier to remain defenceless; one to receives the other to 
pay^ custom and tHIlute. The first principles of a Mahometan 
government required that the tributary infidels the rayabs should 
always remain in a condition of political aiid civil degradation. 
The payment of his Kharatch redeems indeed his life and pro- 
pertys procures him the free exercise of his religions and puts him 
under the nominal protection of the law. But he still remains 
a member of a subject caste, forbidden any share in the govern- 
ment of his Gountrys incapable of giving evidence in the .court 
which may decide upon his life and fortuna Apostasy alone 
can put him on a level with his Moslem neighbour ; while he 
adheres to his own faith, lie is in no sense the fellow-citizen or 
fellow-subject of the professors of the dominant creed. The 
Vuler of his laifd is not the. head of his own people, but of 
strangers and invaders ; hU government can never , inspire 
loyalty ; it can only be obeyed through fear or sordid self- 
interest. Such has been the condition of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte for ages ; and such it remained* until the present 
day, when the increasing influence of the Christian Powers and 
the more tolerant disposition of Abdul Medjid have led to the 
admissmn of Christiims to civil rights, long altogether with- 
held from them, and still conceded in theory rather than in 
])ractice,* 

* Dr. Sandwith, in his most interesting and unafiected narrative 
of the siege of Kars, gives some striking examples of the very im- 
perfect application in the provinces of Asia Minor of the more tolerant 
measures which have been recently decreed at Constantinople* Four 
centuries of arbitrary power and religious fiinaticism are not over- 
thrown in a day. 

^ While on this subject,’ says the Doctor, cannot do better than 
give an example of the way in which the feelings of this class of the 
Sultans suljjects are trampled on by Mussulman intolerance. Here 
is a faithful translation of a teskere, or permit of burial, given by the . 
Cadi of Mardin in the spring of this year, 1855, to a Christhib ap- 
plying for it. He ha| given, and does give, scores of the like kind 
to all the giaonrs in his jurisdictiofi. Here it is : — 

* •« We certify to^he priest of the church of that the impure, 
pntrified, stinking carcase of Saideh, damned this day, may be coii- 
oeaM underground. ^ , 

* Saiu Mohjuiei) Tazl 
‘ “ A. H. 1271, Ihijib n. (March 29. 1855.)*'* 
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Yet the coadition of the rayahs of Turkey varied much 
In different ages and in various parts of that enormous em<- 
pire. At the ^breaking out of the Be volution, it indfided 
every condition from that of the Hydriot tributary enjoying 
eoinpletc local independence, to that of the Cretan wfaoae life, 
property, and honour was not safe for a moment. Between these 
two extremes, the inhabitants of Northern Greece were gene- 
rally better off than those of Crete, wor# off than those of 
Peloponnesus. Favoured districts also occurred ; Mount Athos 
was left to its saintly inhabitant^ and Magnesia was hardly 
more troubled with the presence of Turks than Hydra itself. 
In Cyprus the imperiitl taxes were unusually lieavy ; but the 
relations between Turks and Christians in the island were un- 
usually friendly. . 

To ascertain whether the condition of the rayahs at the time 
of the Betolution was better or worse than at tne first conquest 
is less easy. It involves several considerations. First of all, 
wc must observe that the Sultan himself as opposed to inferior 
governors may always he considered as a compamtive flPiend of 
the ray ah. Hence it follows that the greater the* power of thd 
Sultan, the better for the rayah. Now, the early sultans were 
mostly great men and great rulers; their government was vigorous, 
and, if stern — oflen cruel — it was far from being always unjust. 
They were men *who3e care extended itself over the whole 
compass of their dominions, and by no means tolerated anarchy 
and insubordination in their distant representatives. One cannot 
doubt but that the oppression -of the xayalis was far less uriilor 
jMahomet the Conqueror, or Amurath, or Solomon the Magnifi- 
cent, than it was under the miserable successors of these great 
monarchs. Those detestable tyrants and voluptuaries, in whose 
character weakness and wickedness were combined, could not 
exerci8.e the same control over their vast empire ; their subjects 
were exposed to the exactions and insults of iunumerable sub- 
ordinate despots, and could mo longer, with the same confidence, 
‘ flee from petty tyrants to the throne.’ 

But while we cannot doubt but the mass of daily local oppres- 
sion greatly increased under the later sultans, circumstances 
arose in other respects which tended to raise individual members 
of the rayah to positions of importance and influencse, 

which the first conquerors certainly never contemplated. One 
change, indeed was introduced in the seventeenth century, whifeh 
improved their condition both directly and in^rcctly ; up to that 
time the impost of tho tribute- children continued to be levied* 
r l om this source the Porte had hitherto drawn not mily itsdiosen 
wsfriors, but to a great extent Hs most trusted statesmen and 
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civil servants. But the Janissaries grew too strong for the ener* 
vatcd sultans of later days ; they became an hereditary caste, their 
ranks were recruited from their own children, «nid the Christians 
were relieved from this dreadful tribute of thmr own flesh and 
blood. This was of course a relief common to all the subjects 
of the empire, but other causes arose specially tending to the po- 
litical elevation, though certainly not to the moral improvement 
of some classes of the Greeks. Just as the Turkish Sultans and 
the Turkish people were rapidly losing their old energy and 
tlieir old position — possibly, indeed, because they were losing 
it — they were brought into more close contact with the nations 
of Christian Europe. By the close of the seventeenth century 
the Turks had ceased to dictate, and were compelled to negotiate, 
their treaties. Hence arose the necessity of a diplomatic class, 
which it was utterly impossible to supply from among the arro- ^ 
gant and bigoted Aloslems of those times, ignorant of foreign 
languages, and despising the manners of foreign nations. More* 
over, as the position and dignity of the Porte ^clined, the supply 
of Christian renegades in its service naturally declined also. 
The Sultans were driven to look to their Christian subjects for 
men who could cope on equal terms with the diplomatic agents 
of other powers. The subtile intellect and not overscrupulous 
honesty of the Phanariot Greeks supplied exactly the jnen for 
their purpose. The Prince of the True Believers was therefore 
represented in every foreign negotiation by a dog of an infidel, 
mid a brother of the same despised race was obliged, as chief 
intei'pretcr, to fill a position of high dignity at home. 

About the same time, posts of still higher dignity became open 
to the same class of rayahs. The provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia became tributary to the Ottoman Porte in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries respectively. By the terms of their 
submission, they were to retain their own national governments, 
and to elect their own Princes, subject at most to the Sultan's 
confirmation. Christianity was to remain the religion of the 
country, indeed the settlement of Mahometans wdthin its limits 
was strongly prohibited. These terms were neither much better 
nor much worse observed by Tlurkey than such agreements 
generally are between the weak and the strong The Sul- 
tans gradually took to influencing the elections of the Princes, 
and finally to appointing and deposing tiiem at pleasure. To 
have sent a Turltish Pasha might have been too gross a 
violation of tlie original engagement ; so the oflSce was committed 
to these same Phanariot Greeks. ^ The person appointed, rich 
doubtless, and influential at home, but. still, after all, one of a 
subject and degraded race, w^ent down to his principality with 
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the state of a Byzantine Emperor, carried a hungry swarm of 
his countrymen with him, whom he decorated with titles of 
nobility and enriched with the highest offices in the province, 
till tlie strange spectacle arose of a race, slaves in their own land, 
converted into the rulers and oligarchs of a foreign country. 

The opening of .offices of this kind to the Greeks, and to 
the Greeks alone, among the subject races, doubtless conferred 
distinction on the whole people, andserved ta cherish the feeling 
of nationality. But it was tfioroughly corrupting for all parties 
concerned, Greeks, Turks, and Walkchs. These Greek Princes, 
being at once slaves and tyrants, were placed ir^the most un- 
favourable position for the development of any virtuous prin- 
ciple, Bich and influential as they seemed, they were still, no 
less than the most miserable Cretan peasant, shut out from the 
liigbest earthly ambition, that of a share in the government of 
their own land. By cringing to a foreign master, by intriguing 
and bribing his ministers and favourites, they could obtain the 
right of representing him among foreigners, or of avenging their 
slavery upon slaves of their own. But the Greek anbassador of 
Turkey could not go forth with the honest wish oS, serving his 
own country; he appeared in other lands as the representative of 
one whom in his lie^t he cursed as an alien iisur|>ei*. The Greek 
Prince of Wallachia bjad not obtained by honourable service an 
honourable place amqng his own people ; he was sent to bear 
rule over strangers, by u master ‘tilike a stranger to both. The 
etfect was, that intrigue an^ Iwribery ruled everything. The 
Prince w^on his place by corruption ; ak soon as he was gone, his 
fellows caballed and bribed to procure his recall. lie mean- 
while, kubwing his precarious tenure*, set busily to work 1o 
extract from his temporary subjects tlie greatest amount of 
wealth in the shortest space of time. The governineht of such 
a prince, loss sanguinary indeed tbin that of a pasha, was pro- 
bably more, extortionate, as he carried with him an equal will 
to extract contributions, and greater ingenuity in effecting his 
purpose. One or two of these rulers, indeed, did some good to 
the oppressed peasantry ; many more followed the true Greek 
instinct in promoting ^ucation ; but, generally, a viler system 
of governmept could not be devised. Such was the condition 
of those great Phanariot families who grew into a sort of licre- 
ditary aristocracy, and decked themselves with high-sounding, 
sometimes with imperial names. By a d^terous use of their 
wealth, they obtained vast influence even ov'er those state aflairs 


* il^terly, Russia stipulated that no Prince should be arbitrarily 
u“der seven years. 
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from all direct and lionourable share in which they were de- 
barred. High officers were appointed and deposed by their 
intrigues; indeed, the mutual corruption of Greeks and Turks 
reached such a heiglit, tlijit Christians frequently purchased of 
the heads of the Mahometan law, blank commissions for the 
office of Cadi, which they retailed at an advanced rate to true 
believers desirous of administering justice according to the pre- 
cepts of the Prophet. 

We have defined the Greek nation by the two marks of 
the Greek tongue and the Greek religion. We may add that 
the distinct existence of the Greek nation ivS, more than to any 
cause, due to the existence of the Greek Church.* In the East 
the ideas of nationality and religion arc aUnost identified. The 
])rofessi()ii of the ‘ Orthodox ’ faith was the distinguishing badge of 
the Bv zaniine empire for the last six centuries of its existence. It 
V as to tliose who held it instead of a nationality. Here was some- 
thing to distinguish them at once from the schismatics of the West, 
and from the heretics of Syria and Egypt. So too in later days, 
under French, Venetian, and Ottoman bondage, religion and 
nationality have been identical in the Grecian mind, A Latin 
or a ]\loslcm 6f the f)urest Hellenic blood ceases to identify 
himself with the Greek people. The Cretan Moslems, the most 
oppressive of all, were of Grecian origin; the •Latins of Syros, 
tliroughout the war of Independence, openly sympathised with 
tlie inlidels ag^lin^t the orthtKlox insurgents ; it was by the hands 
of Cliristian Mirdites that Botzares met his glorious end. Both 
])artles might have learned better from an example of former 
times. Constantine J’ala‘oIogiis died in communion with the old 
Boine, the willing martyr of subjects wdio shrank from him as a 
Innetic. Mahomet II., a ptditician rather than a bigot, took 
ad\antage of this sectarian imulness, and declared himself the 
protector of the Orthodox Church. The Orthodox duke Notaras 
j>refbrrc(l to see the Turkish turban wdthin the w’alls of ISt. 
Sophia rather than the Papal tiara. lie had his will and lost his 
h(‘ad; but the Orthodox monk Genuadius survived to receive 
the crosier of the Patriarchate from the hands of the infidel 

* On IK* pent p:is njcttrc en doutc copendant qiie TEglise Orien- 
tnle ainsi oonstituec, n’ait entretenu, n’ait aiguise pour aiiisi dire, 
chez la soi-iete Grecque, cet esprit de discussion et d’examen que 
le despot isrne imperiale ^endait a detruire, cette tradition des meet* 
hujs religieux et amour des debats publics, cette habitude de la 
parole, cette vie, en un mot, qui rernplagait, jusqu’a un certain 
point, les liberties publiques ; et que, grace a die, la conquete Otto- 
mane ne tiouva paa dans les Grecs des esclaves cnerves et inertes, 
prosternes devant un despotc.’ (Lc Spectateur dc f Orient, p. 270.) 
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victor. The result was, that the Greek Church, while still 
remaining the cfentre of the national life, became a most conve- 
nient instrument of Turkish domination. The Patriarch and 
the sacred synod, regarded as the heads of the subject nation, 
were treated much after the same manner as the tributary 
princes. They were endowed, under the rule of the infidel, 
with greater authority than would have been allowed them by 
any Christian government ; but they held it by the precarious 
tenure of servile siibmission to their masters on the part of them- 
selves and of their flocks. High in wealth, honour, and power, 
the Greek prelates became too often the slaves of the Moslem, 
the tyrants of the Christian. The Patriarch, surrounded by a 
guard of Janissaries, -obtained his office by corruption, and was 
deposed by the like means: fortunate indeed he was if no revolt 
among a ])cople for whom he ^vas deemed responsil)lc hurried 
him without trial to the block or the gallows. And just as in 
lay matters, so in ecclesiastical, the subtle Greek, once subdued 
to Ottoman designs, was converted into a means for pressing 
the yoke on other subject races. The complete humiliation of 
Servia in the last century was marked by the abolition of its 
national church; the Porte luiited the Servian patriarchate witli 
that of Constantinople, and commenced the j^ractice of jdacing 
Greek ecclesiastics hi all the high jdnoes (»f the Servian Church. 

One of the most calamitous features of the I'urkish con- 
quest was that the Turks, unlike the old Persians, were led 
to so great an extent to occupy the towns. The result was <»f 
course to convert what should have been the centres of civili- 
sation into centres of barbarism. If Larissa, Thcssaloiiica, 
Constantinople itself, had reniaincd as Greek re[)ublics paying 
tribute to the Sultan, just -as the Italian republic of Kagusa, 
they might have kept iiji the old Hellenic lii’e in its civilised 
form. Jlut generally each great town became an Otttnnaii 
garrison; the ravalis either dwelt in the towns as a subject 
caste, or vrerc lei’t in occupation of tiie rural district-. The 
result was that the subject races 1)ecame nearly as barbarous as 
their masters. Still they were allowed to retain rude forms of 
municipality and self-government which ought to have been 
taken as the ground w'^ork of the future constitution of liberated 
Greece. '1 he rayahs might indeed, in quarrels among them- 
selves, seek for justice at the hands of the Moslem Cadi accord- 
ing to the law of the Prophet; but they might also seek it 
from judges of their own race according to the ordinances of 
Justinian and Bilsil. Nothing could exempt them from tribute 

Trikoupi, vol. ii, p. 1 13. Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. p.lb3. 
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to their foreign master, but its immediate assessment was in the 
hands of the elders of their own people. But here again, the 
chiefs or proestotes of these little republics were exposed to the 
same temptation as tlic Patriarchs and Princes of the Phanar. 
They had at once to satisfy the Turks and to enrich them- 
selves ; so that often the jjoor rayah was no less oppressed by 
his own brethren than by his foreign invader. 

In the iEgcan Islands, above all in Hydra, Si)etza, and 
Psara, local independence was carried still further. They 
annually contributed their contingent of money to the coffers, 
and of men to the fleets, of the Grand Signor ; but they were 
unconscious of his existence during the remainder of the year. 
'No Turk dwelt among them ; they foriued perfect republics, 
aristornitlc or democratic at pleasure, precisely like the old 
islanders 2000 years before. 

Ollier classes of rayahs indeed, even on land, were enabled 
to j)res(a*ve a wilder and more precarious indejiondence. When a 
land is occupied by strangers, — wlien tlicir rule is one merely 
of terror or of sordid interest, — when what calls itself law and 
government is looked upon ns an enemy and not a friend, — tlie 
distinction between the patriot and the robber becomes very 
feeble indeed. Robbers of this class, the ^ Klephts ’ of Pindus 
and OlymjHiS, the * ITevducs’ of Servia, did but* carry on, in a less 
regular shape, the work of Scanderlieg and Constantine. The}'’ 
were the defenders of liberty, who would not submit to the 
/4:Jtrang('r, but lived at liis cost, at least not more robbers than he. 
If their exactions sometimes extended to Christians as well as 
infidels, their general position condoned for occasional outrages; 
])Oj)ular feeling was always on their side, and the successful 
Klejilit rigured as the hero of the national poetr}’. The Turkish 
]K)wer, unable to tame them, sometimes endeavoured to win them 
to its own ends. Bodies of Christians Avere, in tlicsc districts, 
allowed to bear arms, and w'i're regarded as a sort of armed 
polieo. But if the Klepht sometimes turned Annatole, the Ar- 
iiiatole also turned Klcfdit pretty much at discretion. In 
either case he an armed C-hristian, an armed Greek, and a 
standing testimony that Greek nationality was not utterly 
extinct. 

All these various influences tended to keep up the spirit of the 
nation. One class of men showed that Greeks could resist the 
dominion of the Sultan ; another class showed that the Sultan 
could not dispense with the services of the Greeks ; both showed 
that the Greeks could very well dispense with the Sultan 
altogether, whenever the sword of the Klepht and the wiles 
of the Phanariot should be united against him. They still 
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spoke the tongue which had ^ved on through republican free- 
dom and imperial slavery ; the rude ])apa8 still in his humble 
chapel celebrated the rites in which Emperors had joined in 
St- Sophia; Greek warriors still fought in the cause of freedom; 
Greek republics still exhibited freedom in a more settled form; 
nay, Greek princes ruled over subject nations, and Greek diplo- 
matists took their place among the representatives of European 
powers. The nation was not dead ; a long train of circum- 
stances combined to strengthen its feeble life, and to prepare 
it for the struggle when the day of its full awakening drew nigh. 

‘It is easy to see,’ said Lord Broughton, in his Diary of 1810, 
* that tlie Grieeks etnisider their country to belong to tln-m as much 
as it ever did, and look upon their right to the soil as not at. all 
afiected bj’ an ejection of tliree centuries and a half. Their patriotism 
is a ilaine that has never been utterly smothered, although it has so 
l^ng glimmered in obscurity, and has narrowly escaped from being, 
like the lamp of liO^icrucius, for ever extingui.died by a heedless 
dis«covery.’ {Travds in Alhrinia, vol. ii. p. 10.) 

During the latter |)art of the last century and the early years 
of the present, a long train of events prejaired the way for the 
final and glorious outbreak of 1821. Circuinstattces of various 
kinds threw nearly tlie wliole commerce of the licvant into 
Greek hands; wotiUhy (rrcek merchants settled all over Europe, 
and both they and ilie Phanariot nobles of the ca|fittd contributed 
most liberally towards s[>reading literature and crtlighrernucnt 
among their countrymen. Hellenic schools arose in various 
places; Joannina in Ejdrus, and the uidbrtunate Kydntiia on 
the coast of Tludia, were among the most celebrated ; the ancient 
Greek authors were again studied, and tlic series of modern (i reek 
authm’s coimncnced. The intellectual rnoveim nt strengthened 
the yearnings of the national spirit for emancipation iroin the 
yoke, and sliowed that the day was coming wlien those yearnings 
should no longer be in vain. 

Every example of tbc ibreign or domestic w(?akncss of the 
Ottoimiii Porte, — above all, every tritiriiph of Christians against 
her, — was of course felt as an additional call to liberty. Not less 
effective in the same direct i(m was every renewed instance of 
the cruelty and perfidy of the Mussulmans. \MnIe the moun- 
taineers of Maina maintained their practical independence ; 
vvhile those of Czernagora laughed to scorn even the non.inal 
supremacy of the infiiiel, there was hope for redress from their 
own good swords. While tIieTurk,onco llic terror of Eurojuswas 
Burrcnderijig province alter province to a Power which at least 
jwofessed to be their friend ; .while sympathy for their Eastern 
’brethren was at last beginning to touch the hearts of Western 
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Clirlstians, there was hope that the civilised world might yet 
arm to aid the cause of justice and lil»erty. T)uring the great 
European war, bands of Greeks served under the banners both 
of France and England, and the settlement which followed its 
conclusion contained one stipulation which seemed to show the 
possibility of their race being once more counted among the 
nations. Close to their own shores, a portion of their own 
people received at least a nominal enfranchisement, and were 
placed under British protection. It may not be easy to reconcile 
the existence of an indc))cndent republic with the presence of a 
foreign executive ruler; yet the United States of the Ionian 
Islands did at least exhibit before their eyes a Greek national 
Hag respected by foreign Powers; tlioir strange constitution 
did at least invest a portion of the Greek race with the rights of 
men and with some imperfect instalments of the rights of citizens. 
Heavy as might be the hand of Sidtaii Thomas* (as Sir Thomas 
[Maitland was called), it was at least lighter than that of Sultan 
^lahmoud. In a more distant corner of the empire they 
saw another race assert its rights and ag-ain assume a position 
among free Stati‘.«. Czenmy George and his Servians could 
resist the whole weight of the Ottoman power; was tlie Greek 
of Peltiponncsiis or of Tliessaly less worthy of freedom than his 
Ionian hrotlier, h;ss capable of winning it than a lialf-barbarous 
Slavonic tribe? Then tlie strange career of All Pasha, while 
inflicting additional inistTio'S on their race, yet on the whole 
tended to raise their hopes; as an enemy of the Porte, his last 
days were spent in alliance with its enemies. The devastator 
(jf Chimara, of Soldi, and of Parga became the aceoniplice of 
the llettcria, the confederate of insurgent Greece. In some of 
bis wars Greeks had shared his trium[)hs; in others they won a 
purer fame in resisting his attacks. In either case he taught 
them their own strength. A hundred victories under his banner 
liardi)' gave them so true a lesson as the long resistance of 
Souli, the new Messenia — as the heroism and the end of its 
Aristomenos and its Tlicoclus, of Photos Tzavellas and Samuel 
*the Last Judgment.’ t 

The growth again of the Russian power, — a power sharing 

* Afr 'irryfiftrav ci v'a (rUiaiotn tov vTreft ai/rou trOovfftaffpoy rufy ovtf if 
ffiCtiPU \ti{) Tou Tore peyiXov dftfjotrrov Otopd MatrXfn'tiov, h'iiov dylpoc^ 
dWu Toffor ^etrTToriK'ov, (oere oi \cioi (TVfiirarfHMToI rov SeXovreQ va top 
‘)((ipai:Tr)fd(ru}Ti tov tovvpai^ay ^ooXTav^Oufidi' (King Tom), 'Ec /idrijv 6 
upfiofTTi)^ ovToc K, 7. X. ( Trlkoupi, vol. ii. p. 87.) 

f TlrfcXiwra/a kplffi^. The history of the monk who gave himself 
this extraordinoiy title may be found in Sir J. E. Tennont, vol. i. p. 
464. 
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their faith, waging warfare against their enemies, professing to 
be their protector? — was another strong incentive to shake off the 
yoke. Catharine bestowed on her second grandson the imperial 
name of Constantine, as one who was destined to raise again the 
throne of the Flavii and the Palaeologi. A large portion of the 
Greek nation were willing to accept him ns their Emperor. 
The only Greeks, however, who prospered from her policy were 
those who individually obtained Russian protection, and those 
who, under her auspices, recolonised the old Milesian sites 
on the Euxine. The Russians, when they lauded in Pelopon- 
nesus, expected a more general and numerous rising ; the 
Greeks expected more extensive support from their impe- 
rial ally. The result was that the unlucky Peloponnesians 
were deserted, and given over for years to the merciless Al- 
banians, till their very Ottoman masters interfered, and the 
savages were quelled by the combined operations of Greeks 
and Turks. Little indeed did the Greeks directly owe to Mus- 
covy ; but the course of the war accustomed them to measure 
their strength with the infidels; its closing scene added to 
the score of vengeance ; even tJie tardy redress they obtained 
from the central power could only make them feel more strongly 
the weakness of a government which others could so long defy, 
and which required tlieir aid to execute its decrees. 

All these events, spread over a space of sixty years, prepared 
the way for the great War of Independence. Its outbreak was 
no sudden burst under some maddening temporary oppression, 
such as occasioned the kindred movement in Servia. When the 
decisive moment came, the Greeks were, owing to accidental 
causes, hardly better prepared than their Slavonic brethren ; but 
the storm, which the infatuated Turks could not perceive, had 
been gathering for years. The vengeance of five centuries 
was slowly accumulated by the mysterious agency of a secret 
society, the famous Iletasria, whether the original scheme 
of Rhegns or of some later patriot. On the one hand, some 
of the proceedings of the Hetasria were extremely unscru- 
pulous; countless persons were induced to join in its de- 
signs by the hope of foreign aid which had never been 
promised On the other hand, it is highly creditable to a people 
certainly volatile, and whom some represent as the scum of hu- 
manity, to have preserved their secret so feitbfully. The Society 
numbered members of every class and calihig in every part of 
Europe ; yet no fraudulent merchant, no venal Phanariot, was 
found to betray its mysteries to a GK>vemment too blind to 
i^over them for itself. Some one in the lower degrees of the 
Wotherhood did reveal what little he knew to Ali Pasha, but 
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All Pasha, the proscribed of the Sultan, could not be esteemed 
an enemy, and might almost have been enrolled in the inrsprarr) 

first scenes of the revolution deserve but little syni' 
pathy. We allude to the campaign of Alexander Ypselanti 
in the Danubian provinces, those unhappy lands which seem 
destined to * be the first victims of every contending race, 
Kussian, Turkish, Greek, or Austrian. A Hellenic revolt 
had no right to commence in a country where the Hellenic 
race certainly did not appear in its fairest light. Moldavia and 
Wallachia had more to complain of at the hands of Greeks 
than of Turks ; excepting some recent restrictions on their 
commerce,' their chief complaint against jthe Porte was that it 
had handed them over to Greek Princes. If they were, as was 
said, * another Greece,’ they were only Greece in the sense 
that Greece itself was Turkey. The expedition too was badly 
planned, and stained by greater crimes than any other portion 
of the revolution. Any amount of barbarity may be excused 
in half-savage peasants, when the reckoning of ages is paid off 
amid the excitement of a storm, but the massacre in cold blood 
of pejiccful Mahometan traders by officers who knew something 
of the habits of civilised nations, reduced the Cliristian Greek 
below the level of the infidel barbarian. Yet even there some 
gleams of true nobility shone iurth. The Sacred Band at 
Drageslnm rivalled the fame of the Sacred Band at Chieronea, 
and no hero of ancient or modem Greece could surpass the un- 
sullied patriotism and heroic end of George the Olympian. 

It may be said that scenes of equal horror disgraced the 
cause of liberty in Greece itself ; that acts of cruelty and of 
perfidy were committed by the insurgents wliich at once put 
them out of the pale of civilised sympathies ; that their internal 
disputes, their furious party spirit, their selfish schemes of per- 
sonal aggrandisement, showed them to be utterly unworthy of 
the freedom for wdiich they were contending. In the letter 
these accusations may be admitted : the Greeks on many occa- 
sions disgraced their cause by acts of savage cruelty, too fre- 
quently in direct violation of their engagements. Their internal 
history is too often a record of bickerings between the primates 
and the captains, of personal rivalry betweeg Alexander Ma- 
vrokordato and Demetrius Ypselanti. But the real wonder is, 
not that there was so much crime and dissension, but that 
there was so little. Considering the position of the Greeks it is 
much to their honour that they had any virtues left ; that they 
had sufficient valour, sufficient unity and constancy, to carry 
on the struggle at all. The Greeks rose against a tyranny of 
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400 years' standing, the greatest evil of which was that it made 
its victims wellnigh as debased and barbarous as its ministers. 
By throwing off the Ottoman yoke, they threw* off their only 
political centre; society was reduced to its first principles. 
Those who took part in the revolution consisted of persons of 
the most incongruous classes. What sort of unity could be ex- 
pected from peasants with injuries to revenge upon oppressive 
landlords, Klcphts from the mountains, with whom plunder and 
patriotism were identical, mingled with enthusiastic youths from 
European colleges and counting-houses, with civil and military 
oflScers whose ideas w^ere all borrowed from those of Western 
Europe ? One class of men were drawing up constitutions for 
united Hellas ; another class had never before looked b6yond their 
own valley or peninsula. In actual warfare the Greek saw in 
his enemy, not the mere machine of a power politically hostile, 
but the personal foe of his race and his religion ; he had to re- 
venge his enslaved country, his desecrated altars, his plundered 
home, perhaps his murdered kinsman, his sister or daughter 
carried off* to the harem of a Pasha. Was it to be expected 
that a warfare such as this could be carried on quite like one 
between the armies of two civilised governments which unhappily 
entertain different views about a disputed frontier or about the 
general balance of newer ? It is one thing to fight in an orderly, 
respectable way, as a matter of professional duty ; it is another 
when the smothered revenge of ages bursts forth upon the op- 
pressor. In actual cruelty, in actual breach of capitulations, the 
Greeks rivalled the Turks. But what Greeks and what Turks? 
The Capitan Pasha and His Highness Mahmoud himself are to 
be set against Peloponnesian peasants and iEtolian brigands. 
Whenever capitulations were broken on the Greek side, it 
was by undisciplined multitudes whom no earthly power could 
control. Kolokotrones, old Klepht as he w^ in the storm of 
Tripolitza, preserved the Albanians wdio had capitulated; so did 
Niketas still more effectually at the second capture of Acroco- 
rinthus ; but Kara Ali himself daily massacred unresisting 
Chians, and his master revelled in a perfect blood-bath in the 
imperial city. Add to this, that every act of cruelty on the 
part of the Turk was the insolence of wanton barbarity; in 
the Greek it was the terrible call of vengeance for the greatest 
wrongs that man can suffer, « 

irnpBtvtaVy yvvaiK&v kr^KOvoroy fOopiiav. 

And against these we liave to set deeds which might have done 
boDour to the heroes of Thermopyltt or of Morgarten. Think 
of Mi^ulis and his patri<^ seamen ; think of Eanaris in his 
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fireship ; of the deaths of Diakos and of Botzares ; think of 
Mavrokoi^dato, the civilian of the Phanar, ri^lling the deeds 
of Armatoles and Hydriotes^ standing alone and unshaken till 
he saw the whole power of the barbarian broken beneath the 
mud walls of Mesolongi. 

To turn our eyes for a moment to the other side^ the 
greatest horrors are chargeable either on the Sultan per- 
sonally, or on the fanatical Turkish populace. The "Turkish 
muftis and cadis often opposed themselves to the popular 
frenzy; the head of the law at Constantinople was deposed 
by the Sultan, the head of the law at Smyrna was mur- 
dered by the populace, because they would not give their 
sacred sanction to massacres of Christians wholly guiltless of the 
revolution. Even the pashas and beys often seem just and 
merciful compared with their imperial master. It was by Sultan 
Mahmouers own act that the Patriarch of the Eastern Church, 
who at the Sultan’s order had anathematised the insurgents, 
without crime, without trial, without indictment, was seized on 
the holiest day of the year, immediately after the celebration of 
the holiest rite of his creed, was hanged before his own palace, 
a lying accusation affixed to his body, and his corpse at last 
given up to the worst of indignities, to the mockery of the 
Jewish rabble. It was by Sultan Mahmoud’s, own act, that the 
streets of Constantinople were deluged with the blood of victims 
slaughtered dailv without offence or trial ; that the law of nations 
was violated, and the crew of a friendly ship murdered for 
attempting merely to shelter men striving to escape from a land 
where their race and creed seemed doomed to extermination. 
That vessel bore the flag of Sardinia, to be displayed in the 
next generation in anoiher cause. 

The history of the war of independence naturally divides 
itself into four periods. The first embraces the year 1821, in 
the course of which the Turks were expelled from the whole of 
Peloponnesus and the adjoining provinces, and a national go- 
vernment was established. In the second, 1822-4, we find 
the vain attempts of the Porte single-handed to recover the re- 
volted provinces, and the unhappy dissensions among the Greeks 
themselves. The third, commencing in 1825, gives a new cha- 
racter to the war by tjie appearance of Ibrahim Pasha in Pelo- 
ponnesus. In the fourth, the great European Pqwers step in, 
and take the settlement of the affairs of Greece into their own 
hands. 

The first year and a half of the war showed what each 
party could do without the intervention of foreign Powers 
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on either side. The insurrection, commencing in Peloponnesus 
on the famous Jlnrch 25th, spread itself in a few months far 
beyond the narrow limits of the present Greek kingdom. The 
whole of the Greek race in European Turkey and the Islands, 
except where they were overawed by the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the capital, took arms against their barbarian masters. 
The Greeks of Asia, unwarlike themselves and hemmed in by 
a Mahometan majority, took little or no part in the war, but 
wero thereby only the more expend to Turkish brutality. 
But Souli, Olympus, Magnesia, Greek Macedonia, Crete, 
Samos, had as great a hand in the early stages of the war as 
Maina or Mesolongi. But in Macedonia and Thessaly the Greeks 
could only maintain tljeinselves in the mountains ; the plains were 
not suited to the irregular warfare of armatoles and pallekars ; 
and the forcing of the lines of Cassandra crushed the revolt in 
those regions. But from Gi^ta to Ttenarus the Greeks them- 
selves maintained their own ground for four years against 
their gigantic antagonist. At first, indeed, it seemed as if the 
peasant of Peloponnesus only saw a Turk in order to fly from 
him ; but soon they gathered courage ; the name of Ottoman was 
no longer a name of fear, and tlic turban and scimitar were 
seen without alarm. The field of Valtetsi broke the charm of 
Turkish just as. Marathon did that of Persian invincibility. 
That fight and the Btoriii of Tripoli! za confined the infidels in 
Peloponnesus to four fortresses, and, except the momentary 
invasion of Dramales, the peninsula remained free from serious 
attack till the expedition of Ibrahim. The provinces north of the 
Isthmus had, during 1822, 1823, and 1824, to endure several 
Turkish invasions ; but the Ottoman armies were either success- 
fully repulsed or fell to pieces of themselves. The Greeks always 
remained in possession of the country. By sea too, the navies of 
Hydra, Spetza, and Psara maintained the sujgeriority of the inde- 
pendent flag. Chios was devastated, Psara was lost, but her sons 
remained afloat, and helped to frustrate the naval expeditions 
even of Ibrahim himself. Crete too held out till Sphakiote tur- 
bulence and Egyptian invasion ruined the Greek .cause in that 
island. At the close of 1824, Greece, in its narrower sense, was 
de facto nn independent State ; but it was less successful in main- 
taining internal tranquillity than in defending its territory 
against enemy. , 

We have already said that the Greeks in general are not to 
be too harshly blamed for the internal dissensions of this 
period. They were no more than was to be expected. To 
devise a government suited to the circumstances was indeed a 
hard task, as it involved the reconciliation of two discordant 
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conditions. The geographical aspect of the country’^ the 
immemorial instincts of the people, pleaded for ^he retention of 
as much local independence as possible, and pointed to a 
federal republic as the natural mode of union. But for a 
people just set free from a* barbarian master, many of them 
half-barbarians, utterly unused to political self-government, 
and engaged in a stru^le for life and death, the strong hand 
of a single ruler seemed absolutely necessary. The course 
actually chosen was one which united the evils of either scheme, 
— that of an indivisible llepublic with an executive council. 
Centralisation, combined with weakness, was the most danger- 
ous condition of alL But Greece had supplied no man exactly 
qualified to play the part of Aratus, of Washington, or even 
of Czerny George ; possibly the fact of the revolt originating 
^ in such a body as the Iletaeria precluded the possibility of 
any one man gathering his countrymen around him like the 
Servian hero. The men of the sword and the men of the pen 
could not agree, and no man suflSciently united both characters. 
Demetrius Ypselanti was a brave and honourable patriot, but 
he came into Hellas too full of notions of his own prescriptive 
right to be her sole master. Mavrokordato, again, heroically 
as he behaved at Mesoloiigi, was too little of the soldier, and 
not without a strong element of intrigue.. Odysseus and 
Kolokotroncs were useful 'on the field of battle, but positive 
evils everywhere else. The most perfect characters of all, men 
like ]\liaoulis, Kanaris, and Mark Botzaris, did their own duty 
ill their own stations, without joining in the general struggle 
for power. But iveighing one thing with another, one cannot 
doubt but that the policy of Mavrokordato was, on the whole, 
the right course. Too fond of western ideas for the people 
among whom he •found himself, too much addicted, it may be, 
to inapplicable theories, and too anxious for personal power, 
his career was, through these ^ eventful years, honourable 
to himself and useful to his country. He was the represen- 
tative of order and civil government against military anarchy. 
The constitution of Epidaurus, with all its faults, was worth 
defending against the personal despotism and ruthless exactions 
of a swarm of klephtic captains. Mavrokordato too was one 
of the first to propose, what, undesirable in itself, was desir* 
able under the circumstances, — the election of a foreign king, 
and that king, Prince Leopold. 

During these years no foreign power openly interfered. The 
Greeks looked from the beginning for the support of Bussia, 
but no Bussian support came. Alexander, busy with his 
brother despots at Laybach, refused all aid to revolutionists. 
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even though support of this particular revolution vtrould so well 
have fallen in mith the traditional policy of Russia. Certainly 
no material aid was given ; for the Greeks could gam nothing 
•by a diplomatic dispute with the Porte about the martyrdom of 
the Patriarch ; and the asylum given to fugitive Greeks in the 
Muscovite dominions was not a, little tarnished by the subsequent 
expulsiorf of those who refused to become Muscovite subjects. 
Yet, if not Alexander, certainly Capodistrias, was diligently 
watching Greek affairs from the Russian point of view. 'Fhere 
can be no doubt that Kolokotrones and others of the military 
party were, thoiigli most likely in ignorance, Russian instruinents. 
The aims of Russia would of course be thwarted by the establish- 
ment of an indepen(b?nt and powerful Greek State, which it w^as 
at least the desire of the constitutional party to establish. The 
cloven foot was more distinctly shown in the Russian scheme 
to divide Greece into four principalities, standing in the same 
relation to the Porte as those of Moldavia and Wallachla. That 
such a scheme met with Jittlc approval in Greece needs hardly 
be added. But it was not till after the accession of Nicholas 
that Russia stepped forward prominently on the scene. 

England was at first deeply and deservedly unpopular among 
the Greeks. The spectacle of brother Greeks fighting in good 
earnest for Greek independence, naturally made them feel still 
mure strongly the anomaly of their Septinsular Republic. Volun- 
teers from Cephallonia and Zantc swelled the insurgent army in 
defiance of proclamations to the contrary. The fate of Parga, too, 
rankled in men’s minds ; perhaps no direct breach of faith, l)ut 
certainly an * untoward event/ calculated to bring England into 
odium with all oriental Christians. But the reign of King 
Tom did not last for ever, and the Greeks gradually found that 
all Englishmen were not of his mould. PliHhellenism gradu- 
ally spread, and became one of the badges liberal principles 
at home. English men and English money were contributed to 
the good cause. Byron and Hastings and Church and Cochrane 
took their jdace among the native defenders of^ellas ; and Greece 
began to transfer to England the affection which she had been so 
lon^ wasting npon Muscovy. Even the powers that be began 
to relent : Greek blockades were recognised, and the infidels 
no longer openly^abetted ; till at last the general voice of huma- 
nity throughout Europe compelled the .Western Governments 
seriously to entertain the question of the affairs of Greece. 

From the Congress of Verona the Greeks had been dismissed 
with contumely; The representatives of legitimate monarchy 
could have no dealings with rebels ; let them return to dutiful 
^submission to their own sovereign. But in the beginning of 
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1825 it was difficult to avoid recognising the Greeks as an in* 
dependent nation. For three years they had suc(^essfully resisted 
every attack upon their territory. They had a regular govern- 
ment, which just then was universally obeyed, and which had 
just discharge the favourite function of legitimacy ; it had put 
down a rebellion. Even on diplomatic principles, it was hard 
fo see on what ground the republic of Hellas was to be refused 
admittance into the circle of nations, unless those of Switzerland 
and North America were to be proclaimed as nests of rebels 
and brigands. In 1825 the scene began to change. The task 
of conquering independent Greece, which the Xjrand Turk and 
all his host had found themselves incapable of effecting, was 
transferred to a Power which was, to all j)ractical purposes, a 
foreign ally. Mahomet Ali might owe a nominal allegiance to 
the Porte, but in truth he w’as as much the independent sovereign 
of Egypt as any of the old Pharaohs or Ptolemies. In the 
course of the two following years the disciplined bands of Ibrahim 
accomplished what the Ottomans alone had failed to do. He con- 
quered nearly all Greece, both within and without the Isthmus, 
and the terrible war of extermination which he waged plainly 
showed that his intention was no other than the entire destruc- 
tion of the Greek nation. 

Never was Greece, throughout her struggle,^ either nobler or 
baser than in this its most fearful period. Never were her 
internal dissensions more violent ; never were her deeds of 
heroism more glorious. Her navies still rode triumphant; as in 
the days of Xerxes, the barbarian might ravage her shores, but 
she still retained the empire of the waves. Hellenes and Phil- 
hellenes shone side by side ; theglory of Frank Abney Hastings 
is intermixed with that of Constantine Knnaris ; Kolokotrones 
and Odysseus might sliow selfishness by land ; but old Miaoulfs, 
the valiant, the disinterested, could cheerfully yield to a stranger 
the obedience which Avas refused to rulers of their owm race. 
And on land too Greece In these years could exhibit one 
8j)eptacle \vhose gjory surpasses that of every event of modern 
times. What heart capable of any generous emotion does not 
kindle at the name of Mesoiongi ? That men can be found * to 
whom that name can afford a subject for mockery puts human 
nature in no very favourable light. Such at least were not the 
feelings of our fathers. Thirty years ago that glorious defence 
was classed among those events in the world’s history which make 
us proud of being men. Month after month the little band of 
heroes beheld laud and sea covered with the camp and fleets of 


* Thirty Years* Foreign Policy, p. 203. 
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the barbarians ; as far as the eye could reach, the abomination 
of desolation ro^e on every mast and every standard. Yet not 
a man dreamed of surrender; what men, with arms in their hands, 
could dream of it, while they saw priests and women and 
children writhing on the stake beneath their walls? At last 
came that terrible night, that fearful ^ally, which surpasses the 
fame of Platma and of Eira. Not the savi^e hordes of Reshid, 
not the disciplined battalions of Ibrahim, could endure that 
desperate charge. Mesobngi fell, hut she fell as Saguntum, 
as Numantia, and as Zaragoza^ and a cry. %ent up from her 
ruins which brought down the vengeance of G-od and man upon 
the destroyer. , 

The patience of Christendom was at last exhau^ed* .Rations, 
and even governments, could no longer sit by and'.h>alt\uxicoii-«i 
cerned upon such a scene. The political problem worked - 
out by the Westcfm Powers was to emancipate Greece^ W^hout ^ 
giving an advantage to Russia. Western interfere Ace •-ifis He?-' 
cessary. Common humanity demanded Jt ; policy demi^Adbd j(t 
also, lest Russia should get the start and interfere alone, wh^,^* 
after the accession of Nicholas, Russia was certain to do. ^ 
any interference from the West, in order to establish an Qellehic 
State, two grand principles should have been acted upon, to 
interfere no morp thm was absolutely necessary ; to constitute 
the State in such a way as would make it least open to Russian 
influence. The more powerful the new State was, the less likely 
it was to become a Russian instrument. And power added to 
Greece was not necessarily power abstracted from Turkey. 
Epirus, Thessaly, Chalcis, Crete and Chios, add very little to 
the Sultan’s power of resisting the Czar; they wpuld have 
added infinitely to the respectability and independence of the 
Hellenic kingdom. 

Now in 1824 and 1825 England was at the height of her po- 
pularity in Greece. A national vote was jiassecTiu August, 1825, 
formally putting Greece under British protection, and requesting 
the appointment of Prince Leopold as king. The vote was rather 
late, as Mesolongi was alrea<|y besieged, and Ibrahim had com- 
menced the devastation of Peloj^nnesua. Still England might 
have stepped in in 1825 as well as in 1827, and she would have 
done so in the glorious clisracter of the defender of the oppressed, 
the protector voluntarity chosen by their own will. As it was, 
England held back, and instead of 'E^lish Leopold for a king, 
the Greeks got Rtisslan Capodlstrias for a dictator. And, when 
we did interfere^ Ve perfonned nothing till we haad two other great 
Powers to back us. By fighting the battle of Navarino and 
thtn drawing ba(dc, we secured the odium of attacking Turkey 
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without the glory of liberating Greece* We left it to France 
to deliver Peloponnesus from her Egyptian bondage ; we 
left it to Muscovy to put the finishing stroke* to the definite 
independence of ^Hellas* That independence was not formally 
recogliised by the Sultan till the treaty of Adrianople* That is 
to say^ it was extorted by the presence of Muscovite troops' 
south Hasdaus. Never 'was Russian diplomacy more successful* 
Yet the most enterprising of her campaigns was^^fbHowed by the 
least extension of ner territorial acquisitions. The treaty of 
Adrianople made no perceptible difierence in the map of Europe; 
it made but a very trifling difierence even in the map ofTiirkey* 
But Russia gained something much better than another slice of 
Moldavia. She. vastly increased her influence amoqg the Eastern 
Christians ; she took one great step towards securing G^ece as 
a practical dependency. The boon which ought to have come 
’ from England in 1825, did come from Muscovy in 1829. Even 
then the national party in Greece still pressed the crown in 
vain on one of the younger princes of the House of Bourbon* 
Yet now we turn round and abuse the Grreeks for prefeiring 
Muscovy to England and France, for transferring to others the 
afiection wliich they offered us and which we declined* 

In establishing a Greek State, three main questions arose* 
What should be its extent ? What should be its political con- 
stitution? What should be its external relations? Should it 
be an absolutely independent State, or one like Servia, in any 
way tributary to the Porte ? All these questions were intimately 
connected with one another. In 1826 Mavrokordato and the 
present Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, in their conference at 
Metocchi, agreed upon the latter principle, and a vote to the 
same purpose was passed in the National Congress of the same 
year. Northern Greece, Peloponnesus, and Crete were to have 
an independent administration, the Sultan was to withdraw his 
troops f rom the Greek fortresses, but he was to be recognised 
as suzerain and to receive a tribute. The suzerainty was again 
admitted in the first draught of Hie final settlement in 1829, 
and was finally withdrawn inr exchange for a diminution of 
the proposed Hellenic territoiy* 

The absurdly contracted dimensions of the present kingdom at 
once fail to satisfy the national instincts of the Greek race, and to 
answer the political^ objects of its western protectolrs. A Greek 
kingdom ought, in all reason, to have included at least Crete at 
one extremity, and Chalcidice at tfie other. Such a Greek State 
need neither have been^a tool of Russia nor an enemy of Turkey. 
Such a Greek State as now exists can hardly .fidl to be bo^ 
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The enemies of Greece alurays sneer at her as a * petty State.’ 
If Greece is a petty State, it is not by her own fault, but by 
the intrigues of Bussia, by the blindness^ of England and 
!E^nce. Such an ejdarged Greek State would, with any tole- 
rable government, have been an independent and respectaUe 
State of the second order^ the compeer of Sweden apd^&rdinia. 
Greece is * petty/ Greece is ill-governed ; one main reason that 
Greece is iu^overned is because Western diplomatists decreed 
that Greece should .be petty. 

Another has been the kind of Goveimment establidied. 
Greece has suffered much from two evils: indiscriminate re- 
ference to its old days of glory ; indiscriiri^inate introduction 
of western ideas and imitation of western institutions. A 
monarchy was necessary, but the moi^chy need not have been 
either bureaucratic or Bavarian. A natlye king was ideally 
the best ; but no such king appeared, nor would the princely 
houses of Europe have approved of a parvenu Ellephtic or 
Fhanariot dynasty sitting among Bourbons and Hapsburgs. 
Of princely foreigners no one can doubt that King Leopold * 
was the best choice. Greece wanted a king who would govern 
as well as reign, but not govern after the manner of Otho. 
Again : the geographical aspect of the country, the instincts of 
the people, their history for three thousand years, all taught the 
lesson that, if actual federalism were excluded, still the institu- 
tions of the country ought to have been grounded on as broad a 
basis of local and municipal independence as was consistent with 
the existence of a strong central power. The municipalities of 
Greece bad lived through ages of Roman despotism, of Frankish 
and Ottoman bondage. Next to her national church, they 
contributed, more than anything else, to ])re^erve her national 
existence. They bore her safe through the revolutionary war, 
only to be extinguished by Capodistrias and the Bavarian 
regency. What did unlucky Hellas at last reoftve from her pro- 
tectors? Neither a territory sufficient to, make her respectable 
and independent, nor a form of goyernment in any way suited 
to her wants. No federal Republic, no munu^pal liberties, no 
native king, no foreign king cholen for i]^it. What she did 
get instead is best told in the pithy words of Colonel l^eake. 

j» A "" 

* Tlie causes which that sagaelpds Prince to, decline the prof- 
fered crown, are even now not all entirely known, but one of them 
undoubtedly was the circumscribed lii^ts of tlte p^posed kingdom, 
and tbe^l^sjursal of the protecting Powers to isdlbde Crete hr the do- 
mini^.pf ihe mbnarchy. Had Prince Leopold scented the cfbwn, 
tte j^nies of J^tera Europe intfiit have baea 
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* Had tlii3 treaty resulted in a kingdom under Prince Leopold, with 
tlie addition of the Ionian Islands, to the liberated portion of Greece, 
there was yet a chance of prosperity and progress for the Greek 
nation. Bat when a frontier towards Turkey was assigned through 
an unknown country, of which no map existed or could exist, because 
it had never been visited by any geographer, but which, nevcrthele^ 
tlie Duke of l/Tellingtou pronounced to be a good frontier, r— when 
the very excusable hesitation and inquiries of the prince were coldly 
responded to, while no attempt was made to counteract interested 
misrepresentations of Capodistrias, made for the purpose of deterring 
the prince from accepting the crown, *the last opportunity was lost 
for establishing a respectable government in Greece by the influence 
of England. 

* Had it been the intention of the Powers to retard tlie advance* 
ment of the Greek nation, nothing could have, been better designed 
than the plan which they adopted. To govern a country composed 
of islands and peninsulas, a young prince was selected from the centre 
of continental Europe, and a regency appointed during his minority : 
who, instead of founding its measures of government upon the muni- 
cipal system derived from remote antiquity, which, with assistance of 
their Church, had preserved the Greeks as a nation during the long 
winter of Turkish servitude, indulged themselves in making expe- 
riments of German despotism and German pedantry ; and instead of 
pi'omoting the commerce and agriculture of the Greeks, which had 
been totally ruined by the war, and w^ere their only means of exist- 
ence, built a palace for their sovereign of paupers, and formed 
military and naval establishments, for a people who were protected 
from war, and prevented from engaging in it, by the very act which 
founded their independence.’ 

Before the final] establishment of the monarchy came the ad- 
ministration of Capodistrias. The Corfiote dictator was Russian 
in his external, centralising in his internal policy ; he ruled with- 
out a parliament, and,' what w'as much worse, he swept away 
the ancient local institutions of the country. Yet be had his 
merits ; he knew bow to govern, and he did not insult common 
sense by the forms and ceremonies of an alien court. At last 
the pistol and the dagger of the Mavromicbales cut short his 
career, and the path w\n8 opened for the Bavarian monarchy. 

For the kingdom of Greece the wisdom of collective Europe 
selected a foreign boy, his power to be exercised by foreign 
regents till he came of age. Under existing circumstances, a 
king was necessaiy, and a foreign king unavoidable. But. the 
king that was wan.t^ uuis a hearty, practical working king; a 
king who did not want a grand palace, a ceremonious court, 
or a vast arnij of officials. But the Bavarian notion of civili- 
sation was to thrust ail these things ready made upon a semi- 
barbarous and inqpoverished country. Civilkation and liberty 
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took the form of deb1« tomlMo, &reiga foreronai, fore^ iegis> 
Utioo, and &reiga beiMto. Afnlace was Ixtik af a richotdoas 
expenditure} b&t roada were left unmade and . agrieultare was 
il^lccted. Evra oom&Hpee, the satund elemest of the iGmek, 
was fettered .b 7 ahserd restrictions ; oworessive codteasduMBe 
regulations forijad knwgration fr<Hn the IWkish province and 
Christian ; Albania; absurd -internal laws actually compelled the 
^ many who had already settled in the kingdonu 
The mmucipalities were nominally restored, but in such a form 
as simply .to make them Gorernmmit tools. A local oligarchy 
nominates three persons, of whom the king chooses one. For 
right years after Otho’s majority the royal power was restricted 
<m]y by a council of state of the king’s own choice. 

it is quite possible that, under the existing circumstances of 
Greece, no system could have been thoroughly suooessfoL The 
country, neither rich nor populous before the war, was still more 
depopulated and unfravrinsh^ by that tremendous struggle. Not 
a village was standing, not a town was uninjured, i^oultare 
had ceased, cornmnoe was annihilated. Everything had to he 
created anew. The moss of the people were ignorant, while 
the intellectual classes were apt to be led astray by vain yearn- 
ings after an irrevocable past, by no less vain imitations of an 
inappropriate present. The Greece of Miaoulis and Mavrokor- 
dato was not t&e Greece of Fhormion and Pericles; neither 
was it the Bavaria of King Lewis, nor the France of M. Guizot. 
It is quite possible that, under such a complication of opporite 
difficulties, any scheme might have failed ; but the wisdom of 
Western politicians selected a scheme which, of all others, was 
the most infallibly sure to fail 

Not that we at all exculpate the Greeks from one enormmis 
error at a later period. The bloodless revolution of 1843, whirii 
gave Greece a constitution, looks very well at first sight; but some 
^eat evils lurk beneath it. Centralisation Idlt nothing; mnniri- 
pality grined nothing. A democratic political constitution is a 
mere mockery, where it is not based on democratic local insti- 
tutions. It is a fiKe to institute universal suffi^ for the great 
council of the nation, while there is not universal Mffiage for the 
petty coum^ of the vi^e. The true education for titogreater 
politics is tb- be fon^ in the practice of foe less, Consequently, 
with enslaved munk^dities and a vast and nee^yess crowd -4^ 
offirials of nil kinds, King Otho coBtrivw to moniige. lmi;<denie- 

J pa parliament by innuence and ootmptibn.- too,, on 
i approved French ntodel, there is a^senato aamed by foe 
ig ; Mnse^uentiy it has neiflmr foe staU^y and rnddfeBdenoe 
our hereditary chmaber, .tioT does it, hlasihe Awetienn eeimte^ 
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reflect the matom tease ef the people tiicteselves. This par- 
Jutaeat is moreover paidy aad meets for aa ani^ial talk ici ten 
mmiths ia a jeat, ■ Yet it cannot find lime to make roads, to 
snpprem hrigandage, or to enoonroge agrioaltiiK. We fear that 
the Gredu are too aauous to make a diow widi a court, a 
c^tal, a piudiameid, instead of attendii^ to these essentada 
Yet, all, thejr are very poor reasoners indeed whoKgaid 
the Greeks as utterif debased, or vmitare to hint that Greece 
has gained nothing by her emaampation. 

^e has gidmd the greatest gift of all Greece is agdn a 
nation. Ilie Greek i^in takes his place among freesaen. Is 
not alone worth all the tri^a i^d aufiferings his awfiil 
stru^le? may it not even counterralanpe a certain* amount 
of real raisgoverament? Men often prefer a bad government 
of their own to a good one forced on them by strangers. Not 
ail the manifest advantages of British connexion can reconcile 
the Ionian Greeks to dependence while independent Hellas is 
within sight Nor can the present absence of any grocB prac- 
tical oppression hinder the Greeks of the still Turkic islands 
from loathing their subjection to the Moslem. 

Again, the bitterest enemies of Greece seldom venture to deny 
that the kingdom of Greece is possessed of an admirable legu 
system.* In this respect she does owe sometbing to her Ba- 
varian friends. Maurer at least may be ranked among the bene- 
factors of Greece ; but it is her own eneigy which has kept 
up the system in good practit^l working.' Was it not worth 
striking a blow or too, to get intelligent judges, able advocates, 
trial by jury, instead of the arbitrary edicts of' a foreign pasha 
or the decisions of a foreign cadi ? Surely, again, it is no light 
matter for a people, especially under such rircumstances as the 
Greeks, to proclaim, for the first time in Europe, full and real 
religious equality. In the c<mstitution of Epidaurus, Bayahs, 
just delivers from Moslem bondage, Greeks, whose Nationality 
and religion were idrattical, decreed full civil equality for the 
Mahometan wid the Jew. In tbe constitution of the kingdom po- 
htical is added to civil liberty ; all Hellenic sulgects are eqotd ; 
the Mahometan of Qudeis, the Latin of Syra, enjoys the same 
pirivil^es as the most devout votary of the Orthodox Church. 

iAfter a ^olating war whidi annihilated commerce, by con- 
vertiiw a mercaatale iqto a military nmiine, it would be some- 
tUi^for GreeoN to hove merely recovered tbe contmerdl^ po- 


* ][< About attempts to depreciate Greek jurisprudence. Fiomlmn 
we appdd to the fsr higher authority of a wxher.in Bladcwood's 
Magtajnelae Nev. 18St» 
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eSAon wliich Bhe pmeesed before the war* But she has done 
far more, ilt^8^ite of the ftatastic regulatiions whidi impede her 
prqgieeB* commerce adyanoes dally at home ana abroad, 
wbfoi jLord Brov^bton left Greece in 1810, he remarked as an 
esrtiaoidinaiy fact that some of the t^ejs of Hydra had one or 
two vessels enwed in' commerce with America and Bngland. 
In 1850 the Gre^s of the kingdom owned 4046 merchant 
vessds amounting to J2 $6, 221 tons, burden. Possibly the out- 
cry ogainst Greece may be owing in no small demc to the 
fhet that her enterjwiaing sons scattered throughout Europe arc 
drawing into their hands the whole commerce of the Levant. 
Against the common accusations of swindling and fraudulent 
dming brought in jbo vague and indi^riminate a way against 
the whole Gi^eek mercantile profession, it is very ^easy to set 
the fact that the fiulurc of a Greek honse is a thing unheard 
of. This is at least a presumption that they are both above the 
ordinary acuteness^ and not below the ordinary honesty, of their 
own ci^ng. And no class of men have done more tor the ad- 
vancement of their country than these same Greek merchants 
who have risen to wealth in foreign lands. 

In all intellectual and literary pursuits no one can deny the 
vast advances of the Hellenic kingdom. Her press is as free 
as our own ; politicid discussion is carried on with perfect liberty 
and high ability ; literary works multiply on every conceivable 
subject. Athens has a flourishing university, with distinguished 
4 )rofe 88 or 8 . Greece got the start of Professor Maurice and Mr. 
Tennyson's Princess in establishing a public JJapdevoyaryEiop, 
Howhere is education of all kinds more earnestly sought after 
by all ranks: in schools too poor to provide paper for their 
e^olars, they trace their alphas and omegas in the saud, and 
repeat ^d appreciate the rhapsodies of their earliest poet 

But whilst these signs of progress and civilisation may be 
traced in the port of Syra and the school of Athens, there is 
mudk to deplore in the condition of the provinces, llic popu- 
lation of^the kingdom of Greece does not augment ; the culti- 
vati^ of the soil is strangely and wilfully n^lected; and 
instm of those habits of industry which ought to flourish 
amoug a free peasantry, the tendency to atrociouB agrarian 
outrages, called by the Greeks * brigauda^e,’ has lamenUbly 
increased, lEpal prevails to an extent wmoh is deeply disgraceful 
to the government and to the community. The excesses com- 
pn^tted within the . last few months by Shese bands of robbers, 
^inbrderers, and extorrioners, are 8on)mmui^le,ihat sdl p^nal 
eecurity is at an en4,bl.;many distip^ but the 

' presence of a oertmn number of foreiga app^ to save 
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the kingdom from the horrors of social dissolalldh. The vrtidc 
and profligate gorernm^^t of King Otho is respopsible not only 
for the impunity which attends these crimes, but for the Cause 
which has mainly produced them. Hundreds of adventurers 
and ruffians, encouraged by the King and Q^een, and s^idated 
by the hope of plunder and by Bussmn intrigues, flocked to the 
frontier at the outset of the war. l%ey were soon driven back 
by the forces of the Forte, though not before th^ hod inflicted 
atrocious wrongs on the Turldsh subjects of l^bessaly. Yet 
these marauders were immediately amnestied by the Greek 
government. At the same time. General Kaleijps disbanded 
the irregular troops, and thus the most brutal and lawless part 
of the population was let loose upon the conntiy. Such is the 
terror inspired by these banditti, that in some villages the 
peasantry have refused to sow corn for sale, and are fallug into 
complete despair. This horrible state of things will work its 
own cure; but we do not conceal our expectation that toe 
Court will one day expiate the evils it has brought upon the 
people. One element at least there is which ought in some 
degree to counteract this disorder. The Greeks settled abroad 
in great numbers, are an intelligent and wealthy class, who 
estimate as highly as any men the advantages of law and order. 
They arc to the Klephts and brigands of Pindus and Parnassus, 
what the Scotch settlers in India and America were to their 
Highland countrymen, who, not two hundred years ago, made 
tlie north of this Island as wild and lawless a country as Greece 
is now. Scotland has been peopled, enriched, and civilised by 
the foreign enterprise of her children, and the Greeks have 
the same attachment to their native land. It rests with them 
to find means to improve the condition of their eountiymen, and 
to put an end to a state of things which is a disgrace to their 
name. 

In order to promote the permanent welfare of the Greek 
kingdom, and gradually to extend the blessings of toleration,, 
of freedom, and of civil rights, to the Christian inhabitants of 
the OtiomUn Empire, it is far more essential to raise the oha> 
xacter of the Greek nation and to fit them for the duties 6^ 
self'goveniment, than Suddenly to invest them with the arduous 
respcmsibility' of conducting the affairs of an empire. We can 
co’&tain no doubt that,the course of those extraordinary events 
which mark the revolutions of power in the East is tending, 1^ 
slow, but certain, degrees to ptaee that power in the bands of 
the race whidi ^all show Itself most eiqpable of imprbvemeUt, 
most eager finr mvilisation, most fhitlfful to legality and order, 
mbsr constant to the faith of Christ; At this very moment 
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this ehaiige is going on, rad the last time jeats have done 
mote to ]xiodifj( the constirnttan of the OUtanian Empire than 
the three centuries which preceded the last war. The Sultan 
bis for the first time become a member of the great family of 
Christian nations as the soTereign of a numerous Christian 
maple. The FadisAah wears on his breast the Cross of the 
French Legion of Honour, and ere long a monumental Cross, 
raised by 'Ime care of the British Govemment, wilt mark the 
resting place of those gallant Englishmen who sleep upon the 
Asiatic shore of the l^phoms, in front of St Sophia. To 
the eager eyes of the Christians of the East those symbols have 
a 'meaning which wipes out the remembrance of ages of oppres* 
sion and opens on ara of toleration and justice. The Fourth 
Point of the preliminaries of peace, which is to secure the ex- 
tension of equal rights to the Christian subjects of the Porte, is 
a result of the war of more lasting interest to mankind than the 
triumphs of the allied armies, for, if it be faithfully observed, it 
emancipates a people. It opens to the Christian population of 
the East justice in the courts of law, employment in the service 
of the State, distinction in the ranks of the army. Tlie Chris- 
tian is henceforwanl no slave or rayah, but a subject aud a 
citizen. The effect of these measures has bera very ably ex- 
amined and diseased by Mr. George Mano, in a pamphlet on 
^ The Fourth Point*; and no one speaks on this subject with 
greater authority than this gentleman, who is himself a highly 
accomplished and learned representative of the nation whose 
cause he pleads. The measures recently promulgated by the 
supreme authority of the Sultan, at the very moment when the 
conferences for peace were about to open in Paris, have, as far 
as legal declarations can go, achieved these great objects ; they 
have yet to triumph over the resistance opposed to such reforms 
by the ancient prejudices and antipathies oj^different riices and 
different creeds. But the great principle of equality of rights 
is henceforth secured to the. whole Christian population of the 
East ; and the most glorious result of the war carried on by the 
Western Powers against Russia is the complete emancipation of 
4he Greek nation, and of all the Christira subjects of the 
Ottoman Em^se. . 
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T^ew men doubt that they use the brain as the «tgan of 
thought; fewer doubt that the mind which thinks influ- 
ences the bodily organ, and that the organ influences the mind. 
The result of this continued conjoint action is life. Now, 
mental physiology, according to Sir Henry Holland’s definiUon, 
marks ‘ t^t part of human physiolc^ whiqh comprises the 
“ reciprocal actions of mental and ^dily phenomena as they make 
‘ up the totality of life.’ And since no physician can rightly 
fulfil his duties without an adequate knowledge of, and constant 
regard to, these important relations, it is not surprising that 
physicians and suigeons of the highest eminence have devoted a 
huge share of thought and labour to the elucidation of mental 
{diysiology. Amtmgst the most recent results of these labours 
are the works before us. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to look at the subject 
of mental physiolt^y as nothing more than a branch of medical 
smence and art; for if a knowl^ge of tliese reciprocal relatione 
body and mind be absolutely necessary for the right manage 
mmkt of morbid and, therefore, occasional conditions only, how 
modi mmre necessuy must it be for the uses of daily liieF 
every intelligent man had some portion of that knowlo^ 
wluch the accompUdied pbymciui or surgeon requires for ^ 
right ezerdse dF his art, 0°^ could apfdy it to regulate the evap> 
varying drcumstances of his existence, how much suffering would 
he avoid, how much errm: would he escape how mudi happmeM 
would he secqre ! 

Before a man can at all estimate the rtecipiocal influoace 
body and miikl; he must, in some d^ree at least, have formed a 
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notion of what ithej are. It is in this knowledge that the un- 
professional mind is deficient. There u no lade of tmjmieal or 
popular knowleflge, — ^that is, of what will afifect the mind {hrongh 
the bod/, or the 1^/. through the mind. The savage brute 
who wishes to wreak Us vengeance (m his wife, or to commit 
some sin of maliee against bis neighbour, knows well that the 
^n-shop Bupjdies the means wherebj his cowardly nature may 
be lendwed sufficiently bold for the meditated outrage. The 
cunning auctioneer will push the glass about to awaken the 
dormant passions of his auditors, hoping (like ‘ honest lago’) that 
the fate of some may be that of Cassio, who, when well plied 
with wine, solaced himself with the reflection that his state of 
consdousness was not altogether irregular. 'Do not tiiink, 
' gentl^en, I am dnink ; this is my andent, this is my right 
* hand, and this is my left hand.* let Cassio did find that his 
mental condition was wofully changed by nothing less imponder- 
able than a stoup of liquor, and philosophically traced out cause 
and effect wheir he exclaimed, — ' Ob, that men should put an 
' enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains ! ’ — 'To 
' be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a 
'beast!* 

The influence of mere material agents on the mental powers 
is never shown more strikingly and conclusively than in the 
effects of certmit drugs — ns opium,* Indian hemp, henbane, 
ddoroform. Tlie doses of the latter can be so exactly gra- 
duated as to induce every form of mental disorder from 
exalted delirium to that happy abolition of all consciousness 
which' disarms the surgical knife of its greatest terrors, and 
renders it a welcome blessing. Who can have read the 
' Psychological Confessions of the English Opium-Eater,’ with- 
out a sort of fascination ? marvelling much that a few grains of 
tm inspissated vegetable juice should fill the mind with the most 
gorgeous images, — ' building upon the bosom of darkness, out 
‘ of the fantastic imagery of me brain, cities and temples, beyond 
' the art of Phidias or Praxiteles — beyond the splendour of 
' Babylon and Hekatompylos.’ Hacbisch (the extract of Indian 
hemp) is used as a substitute for opium by Orientals, and its 
first effect is usually an intense feeling of happiness. The 
hadtisch-eater is happv, not like the sensudist, or the gluttonous 
voluptuary, but like biln who hears glad tidings, or is intoxicated 
with success. He says, with Bome<^ ** My bosom’s lord tits 
' lightly on his throne.’ It exalts and magnifies all other atates 
l^coi^ooBnces. llGmites seem hours,— hours ytim l^fodoro 
Jutatier, a French writer some abte, foun^, when under 
^^^ufluence, that ^ slig^tist deep sOpnd produced the effect 
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of rolling thunder ; hie own voice appeared so tremendous to 
him, thait he did not dare to speak out for fm of throwing 
down the waUs, or of Hmself bursting like a iyomb. Nothing 
is more common, in short, than this empirical Imowledge of the 
action of material i^nts on the spiritual faculties, and jet the 
bulk mankind know nothing of mental physiology. attain 
to this knqwledge, it is first and most emphaticaily necessary to 
know something of the natural history of the organ and of the 
agent. 

What, then, is this consciousness? is the question Sir 
Henry Holland : — 

* Scarcely,* lie replies, * can we render the conception of it clearer 
hy definition, or describe what is inseparable from our existence and 
identity of being. Language here, as so orten elsewhere, fails in 
meeting the emergency ; and the very simplicity of the fact tend^ to 
make it less obvious to common comprehension. We have, in the 
instrument of examination, the actual thing to be examined ; for we 
cannot better describe the mental life of man than as embo^ed in a 
succession of acts or states of consciousness so continuous as to give 
and maintain the sense of personal identity.* (P. 47.) 

There can he no question whatever, we think, that this is as 
near an exposition of mental life as general terms will' permit. 
But the inquiry immediately arises, whether these successive 
states of consciousness arc single at the same instant of time, 
or whether (to use Sir Henry’s own words) our mental ex- 
istence is to be viewed as a wide and mixed current, in which 
various sensations, thoughts, emotions, and volitions do actually 
coalesce and coexist as to time, and are mmultaneously conveyed 
to us by this common consciousness. Let an individual care- 
fully examine his own perceptions in this respect, and he will 
arrive at some important knowledge. He will find how inces- 
sant, instantaneous, abrupt, is the change in the state of con- 
sciousness, — bow continuous the stream, — how impotent his 
will to alter or modify the successive conditions. Yet at every 
moment there is unity of thought. The mind can only ba^n 
one state^ or occupied with one notion or idea, at the same 
moment. This is the logical deduction from all we know of 
the phenomena of sensation, and its accuracy may be ascertained 
by observation. 

* Place yourself,* Sir Henry Holland remarks, ^ in the crowded 
streets of a city, a thouffaud objects of visioa before your eye — soNfnds 
hardly less various coining upon tlie ear— odours also eonst^tly 
changing— contact or collision at every moment with, some .external 
object. Amidst this multitude of physical objects of sensation, and 
with all the organs of ^se seemingly open, one alone (whether in 
itself simple or compound does not afi&*t the quesfion) will be found 
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at each mommt distinctty presest to the mind. It oombmes them 
03Dly by giving close and rapid sequence to the acts of attention. Let 
the trial be madd to attend at once to thQ figures of two persons 
within the same scope of vision ; or to listeb at tlie same moment to 
two distinct sounds^ oc to blend objects of sight with those of hear- 
ing in the same act of attention. The impossibility^ will instantly be 
felt> and the .passage of the mind from one act to another very often 
recognised. Or, under the. same circumstances, let the mind pass 
suddenly, by will or accident, into a train of inward thought, what- 
ever the subject; and all the external objects thus crowded around 
you utterly disappear, tiiough the physical agents producing, and the 
nrgans receiving sensations, remain precisdy as before. Every sense 
sleeps while the mind is thus awake and active within itself. A man 
so occupied may be alone in a multitude.’ 

Thus in a few short sentences — nay, in a few short words 
— Sir Henry Holland gives the key to those phenomena 
of attention, which, under the term mesmeric, have excited 
the wonder, curiosity, and credulity of men. ^ Every sense 
^ sleeps while the mind is thus awake and active within 
^ itself.^ Let the consciousness be occupied continuously with 
one idea or train of ideas, and nothing else can find a place : 
the external world and all its influences are shut out ; there is 
neither pain nor pleasure from outer agencies, nor is there per- 
ception of any kipd whatever. A full orchestra may be ex- 
ecuting a chorus of Handel while the mind is wholly absent 
from any consciousness of it. The loudest roar of cannon 
may be annihilated, at moments, to the officer who is intently 
engaged in manoeuvring hie regiment or his ship in the hour 
of battle. The terms absence of mind, abstraction, and reverie 
indicate mental conditions of this kind. Illustrations are related 
which would appear to be incredible if not well authenticated, 
and wholly in accordance with these fundamental facts of con- 
sciousness. 

Having clearly and once for all ascertained that there can 
bepnly om state of consciousness at one and the same moment, 
le^thc ihqvmr discard the converse proposition as utterly 
erroneous and as absolutely fatal to the right study of niind ; 
for it is a fundamental errpr^ and will vitiate all his inquiries 
and conclusions as to the true nature and relations of mental 
phenomena. This proposition being fully established, the in- 
quiry aru^, with what rapidity do these all-absorbing states 
o^nsciousness succeed each othsr ? This question Sir Henry 
^HlftlaBd discusses in his fourth chapter 5 ^On Time, as an 
^Hement in Mental Functions,’ — a question whidi necessarily 
^ Kqlves an inquiry into the nations which the caiyan of mind 
^nKars to its states of consciousness. It is obvious to all who 
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direct their attention to the mental condition of ^ paralytic^ 
or of persons labouring under that morbid condition of the 
brain known os ooftming^ that in them the staltei of consdouch 
ness succeed each other with a rapidity montfestly much lete 
than in a healthy condition of the organ. It is also well known 
that when the brain is stimulated by alcohol, opium, or other 
nervine narcotics, the states of consciousness succeed each other 
at a greatly accelerated rate of progress. And so also in acute 
mania. Hobert Hall when convalescent from mania remarked, 

^ You, with the rest of my friends, tell me that 1 was only 

* seven weeks in confinement, and the date of the year eorre- 
^ sponds, BO that 1 am bound to believe you ; but they have 

* appetu^d to me like seven years. My mind was so excited, 

^ and my imagination so lively and acute, that more ideas passed 
^ through my mind during those seven weeks than in any seven 
^ years of my life.' 

Some of the most singular illustrations of the rapidity with 
which states of consciousness succeed each other have been 
afforded by persons in whom there I;ias been a sense of great 
personal danger, as during an accident, with, at the same 
time, a circulation of undecarbonised blood through the brain. 
The accidents of hanging and drowning are of this character. 
Binns relates the following : — 

* We are acquainted with a gentleman, who, being able to swim 
but little, tentured too far out, and bexame exhausted. His alarm 
was great; and, after making strenuous, but iibdirected efforts to 
regain the shore, be shouted for assistance, and then sank, as he sup- 
posed, to rise no more. Tlie noise of the water in his ears was at 
first horrible, and the idea of death — and such a death — terrific in 
the extreme. He felt himself sinking as if for an age ; and descent, 
it seemed, would have no end. But this frightful state passed away. 
His senses became steeped in light. Innumerable and beautiful visions 
presented themselves to his imagination. Luminous aerial shapes ac- 
companied him through embowering groves of. graceful trees ; while 
soft music, as if breathed from their leaves, moved his spirit to 
'voluptuous repose. Marble colonnades, light-pierced vistas, soft 
grassy walks, picturesque groups of anjgdic beings, gorgeously 
^umaged bir^ golden fish that swam in purple waters, and glisten- 
ing fruit tliat hung from latticed arbours, were seen, admired, and 
passed. Then the vision changed ; and he saw, as if in a wide field, 
the acts of his own being, from the first dawn of memory to the 
moment when he entered tlie water. They were all grouped and 
ranged in the order of succession of their happening, and he read the 
whole volume of existence at a glance. «... From this condition 
ct beatitude-*- at least, these were the last sensations he could re- 
member,— ^ he awoke to consciousness, and Oomsequently to pain, 
agony, aind disappointment*’ 
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The confirmatioti of this wonderfully rapid succession of 
states under the^ circumstances givenj is affiiraed by similar in- 
stances! not differing in any essential particular: y^t the period 
between the cessation of respiration and loss of consciousness in 
drowning is exceedingly short^ not occupying more than, three 
minutes, and probably even a less time. 

A similar rapidity of succession takes place probably in all 
morbidly excited affections of the cerebrum, confessions 
of the English Opium-eater describe phenomena of the imagi- 
nation under the influence of that drug not different from those 
just related. In dreams if; is a matter of popular knowledge that 
there js an exceedingly rapid succession of these etntes : — 

* Each faintest trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed years. 

In one broad glance the soul beholds. 

And all that was — at once appears.’ 

We may admit, with Sir Henry Holland, that this notion is 
vague, as everything in the world of dreams must necessarily 
be, and incapaUe of anything like proof. Occasionally, how- 
ever, something like definiteness is obtained under very special 
circumstances. Count Lavalette thus describes n dream, and 
the time it occupied : — 

* One night, while 1 was asleep, the clock of the Palais de Justice 
struck twelve, and awoke me. 1 heard the gate open to relieve the 
sentry, but I fell asleep again immediately. In this sleep I dreamed 
that 1 was standing in the Bue St. Honore, at the corner of the Kue 
de rEchelie. A melancholy darkness spread around ; all was still. 
Nevertheless, a low and uncerthin sound soon arose. All of a sudden, 
1 perceived, at the bottom of the street, and advancing towards me, 
a troop of cavalry; the men and horses, however, all Hayed. The 
men held torches in their hands, the fames of which illuminated 
faces without skin, and with bloody muscles, ^''heir hollow eyes 
rolled in their large pockets, their mouths opened from ear to ear, 
and helmets of banging fesh eovered their hideous heads. The 
horses dragged along their own skins in the kennels, which over-* 
f owd jvith blood on both aides. Pale and dishevelled women ap- 
p^mtf and disappeared alternately at the windows in dismal silence ; 
low inarticulate gromis filled the air, and I remained in the street 
alone, petrified imh lil»rror, and deprived Of strength sulBcient to 
seek my safety by flight. This horrible troop continued passing in 
rapid gallop, and casting frightful looks on me. Their march, 1 
thought, continued for five hours, and, they , were followed by an 
immense number of artillery waggons, full df l&OOdiing corpses, whose 
limbs still quivered. A disgusting smdl Of btodd Ohd UtOmen almost 
choked me. At length; thO iron gate of the prison, «&utting with 
gjrefA force, awoke me i^iiiL Intade sny repeater strike, it Was no 
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Qiore than midnight., so that the horrible phantasoqiagoria bad lasted 
no^orc than ten mimtes ; that is to* say. the time necessary for re- 
lieving the sentry and shutting the gate. The cdUl was severe, and 
the watchword short. The next day the tum&ey confirmed my 
calculations. T nevertheless ^do' mot remember one single event in 
my life, the duration of which I have been able more exactly to 
calculate.'* ; * 

Sir Benjamin Brodie suppli^ another instance : — 

* The late I#ord Holland was accustomed to relate the fbllowiug 
anecdote' of what had happened to himself. On one occanob, when 
he was much fa;tigaed, while listening to a friend who was reading 
aloud, he fell asleep and had a dream, the particulars of which it 
would have occupied him a quarter of an hour or longer to express 
in writing. After he awoke, he found thas he remembered the be- 
ginning of one sentence, while he actually heard the latter part of 
the sentence immediately following it, so that probably the whole 
time during which he had slept did not occupy more than a few 
seconds/ 

The time occupied by a volition, or act of will» gives in some 
degree a measure of the speed of mental action, and of the 
rapidity with which one state of consciousness gives place to 
another. The readiness of an * excitable ’ person, and the slow- 
ness of a lymphatic one, is matter of popular observation. Sir 
IL Holland remarks, with great justice, that/— 

‘In extreme old age, which variously expresses, through the 
effects of gradual change, the more sudden but transient anticipation 
of disease, there appears to exist not merely an impairment of the 
powers of perception and volition, but also of those Rations, whatever 
their nature, upon which association and suggestion depend. The 
train of thought may be just in its order and conclusions, but it is 
more slowly pursued. A longer time, in the strict meaning of the 
phrase, is required for those connexions, and changes by succession, 
which occur in every such continuous action of mind. Here, too, as 
in disease, there is. more of toil and difficulty in all intellectual opera- 
tioDS — from the simple act of attention to th^more complex ones of 
association and thought The mind speedily becomes fatigued, the 
chain is broken, and confusion ensues. Observation shows these 
occurrences, in every shade and degree, in the medical cases which 
come before us, and they often afford the most ourioos and unexpected 
analysis of mental conditions, which in their more perfect and healthy 
state seem to be indissolubly united.' 

Tills extinct is a gbod illustration of the subtlety^ and at the 
same time the practical value^ of Sir Henry Holland’s views. 

* Sleep Psychologically considered with t^efereiw to Sensation 
and Memory. By Blanchard Fossgate; M.I>. New Tork : 1850. 
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Eitpei^neiito flans nflt WflMfldag 'wfaich would fleefm to siipplj 
t^e itmiifl of im approaiiiiaatin^ tneasupement of tibe rapidity 
meot^ acts. JS very Ini^ proportion of aetronomical observa* 
tions consist in noting the moment at which a star passes before 
the micrometei^threm of a telescope^ The moment of this 
transit can be indicated, under, the most favourable conditions, 
to a tenth of a second. Two senses are engaged in the opera- 
tion, for while the observer watches the Star, he listens to the 
strokes of the pendulum^lock, which stnnds near. When the 
Star comes near the thread he notes its exact distance from it at 
a certain stroke of the pendulum, and then its exact distance 
past the thread at the next stroke. From a comparison of the 
distances on each side^ the true moment of transit is estimated. 
Professor Bessel, of the Konigsberg Observatory, remarked 
that he evidently did not note the moment at which the star 
impinged on the threads synchronously with the other ob- 
servers. Experiments were made to elucidate this point ; and 
it was found, practically, that they all differed more or less 
from each other. Nicolai, of the Mannheim Observatory, also 
made experiments with Knorre of the Observatory at Nicolaief, 
and Clausen of Denmark. Knorre noted the true moment half 
a second later, and Clausen one« third of a second, while Bessel 
noted his observation a seqond earlier than Knorre. It is not 
easy to say how much time should be allotted to perception, and 
how much to volition in cases of this kind. It is to be regretted 
that M. Nicolai stopped short in these experiments ; lor the 
habit of accuracy which a training in astronomical observation 
gives, is eminently useful in the observation of mental pheno- 
mena. One genenu fact is deducible from these remarks; namely, 
that there is a very considerable difference as to tlie^ rapidity 
with which mental states succeed each other. 

Although the mind is a unity, certain morbid states of the 
consmousness occur, from which the conclusion has been most 
erroneously drawn tnat the mind is dual. These states are known 
as douMe consciousnesi. Insanity and somoambnlism, and even 
ordinary dreomiog, offer illustrations of this oiladitidn. Some- 
times the individual hafl two separate currents of m existence, 

running altmmately, for a definite period of mme, atird wholly 
independently of each other. Thus, for a' l^rinin number of 
hours be, Will be in a given mental state, andi 
dever; aiid then his whole state will dtalm kttd 'Ihe contra^, 
or what may be termed hia smturiil eon&eii. When he is 
inJ^e one condition he has no r^oQectioa whatever of what 
WWff red in the other, so c^rhis exisnhme is an 

iHSi) blank to the other half.^^'WlEldS is whan oocnts in certain 
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forms of BomDambulism. In ineanitjr the seme peculiaritir 
app^rs in another fofis* The subjeci^of it holds, imaginary 
conversation with himself as though ^he were n second person r 
overwhelms himself with wit^ overcomes himself in argument^ 
not knowing all the while that this strange conflid; is produced 
^ the alternate, action of the two halves of He csarebnim. 
^ere can be no douht, we think, that it is erroneous to term 
this state * duality of mind;’ it is, as Sr Henry HoUand 
conclusively argues, duality of function. A very, practical 
conclusion Sir Henry draws from this singularly interesting 
state is, that this duality of function may occasionally be the 
cause of insanity; 

* The considerations already stated,* he remarks, * bring us imme- 
diately to the question whether some of the aberrations of mind 
wluch oonie under the name of insanity, are not due to incongruous 
action of this double structure, to which perfect unity of action 
belongs in the healthy state. ... It has been a familiar remark that 
in certain states of mental derangement, as well as in some cases of 
hysteria which border closely upon it, there appear, as it were, two 
minds ; one tending to correct, by more just perceptions, feelings, 
and volitions, the aberrations of the other, and the relative power of 
these influences, vaiying at different times. Cases of this singular 
kind cannot fail to be in the recollection of every medical man. I 
have myself seen many such, in which there occurred great disorder 
of mind from this sort of double dealing with itself. In some coses 
there would ^eem to be a double series of sensations ; the real and 
unreal objects of sense impressing the individual so far simultaneously 
that the judgment and acts of mind are disordered by their con- 
currence. In other instances, the incongruity is chiefly marked in 
the moral feelings, an opposition far more striking than that of the 
incongruous perceptions, and forming one of the most painful studies 
to the observer of mental disease.* 

The last state of mind we have to notice is the most curious 
of all, viz., the unconscious state ; or, in other words, the suc- 
cession of mental states of which we are not cognisant at the 
time of transition, or of which we often become cognisant 
by the results only, as an act of memory, in dreams, deli- 
rimn^ a|Ki other morbid states. To ipeak of unconsoiona 
mentfd states, or of onconscious mind, is apparently pai^ 
doxicai; but let the reader carefully exa^ne the state of M 
own -mind, bis volitions, perceptions, trains of thought,, 
he w;ll find miilfi^itdinbus examples of mental states which 
reach his conaciOiHSaees, or^, at least, leou/d never 
it, had he not sought for them, watched for dnspl, a 

vigorous mentid eSurt Bet ikem. before his 'mindh ey^! 
kind of state is not dismmU^ from that nf tlm 
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to external objects whiob we bave already noted. It is, in fact, 
a Btata in which tbed^nd is not conaoiopia of internal mental 
opcrattonB, just «s in the latter it is not eonsmous of external 
imj^esslons. Thus a banker's <derk will run bis eye over a 
coliinm of figures and' will nape the totaj without any con- 
sciousness of the de1pi|| of the proee^ the reader of these 
pages has sentehce after sentence without any 

definite Gonsdouvaess^^f the structure of ea^ oopponent phrase, 
or of &eir relation to each other as a wlble. Dr. Carpenter, 
in his valuable chapter on the Functions of the Nervous Sys- 
tem^, places in this categoiy a much higher class of mental 
phenomena than even these. 

^Most perSoDS who attend to tbeir own mental operations are 
aware that when, they have been occupied for some t^e about a 
particular subject, and have then transferred their attention to some 
other, the first, when they return ito the conuderation of it, may be 
found to present an aspect very different from, that which it pos- 
sessed before it was put aside, notwithstanding that the mind has 
since been so completely engrossed with the second subject as not to 
have been consciously directed toa^ards the first in the interval. 
Now a part of this change may depend upon the altered condition of 
the mind itself, such as we experience when we take up a subject in 
the morning with all tlie vigour which we derive from the refresh- 
ment of sleep, and find no ^fiSculty in overcoming difficulties and in 
disentangling perplexities which checked our further progress the 
night before, when we were too weary to give more than a languid 
attention to the points to be made out, and could use no exertion in 
the jmardi for tbeir solutions. But this by no means accounts for 
the n0w defoehpment which the subject is frequently found 

to have undergone when we return to It after a considerable interval ; 
a.davelqnnent which cannot be reasonably explained in any oth^ 
mode than by attributing it to the intermediate activity of^ the cere- 
bmm, which has in this instance automatically evoked the result 
widiout our consciousness.' 

Dr. Carpenter states that he submitted these views to Sir W. 
Hadultop smd Mr. Jedin Mill Mr. Mill assured him that the 
fa<^ 0f tiie nnoonsmous develoinnent of a subjeOt of thought 
wfs so ftmiliar to Imo. that when he fottnd it to 

imrsttean inqtdiqf fardier, not seeing ^ way through 

ih) eiitiUD^)^pQ«^ ifM a^stomed to lay it f^ddo we^ 
mr l^lha, |M)d to devote Innuelf to Mpae other object, 
wi^ ezpectanon (derived iiom ^tequent experience) 

o£ beii^ able to prosecute his first investigation with duninitiied 
tEpeBlty, wbenerar he n^ht fed diq^oMBd te resume it. Sir 

I) Hi ll II — M M i( I ,1., 1 1 iiSa i'ni i isi,# 4 i. B li t 1., ' .diii tw i II ii fiin I I - I . 

‘ HamonVhjrstoibgy. 
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B. Brodie makes an observation to tbe sasM effect -in bW 
' Psyeh<dogical laqnmes.’ Referring --the develepm^ o[ ideae 
to this principle^ as m the case of poetic ereatimis and srientidc 
discoveries, he adiEta,— . . .. 

* But it seems to me fliat on some occasions a stiQ 'more remark- 
able process takra place in tlfe mind, Trbidi is even more inde- 
pendent of volition than* that of which we are sphakitag ; as if there 
were m the mind, a principle of<«rder which t^erates withoat our 
being at the tune oonsmoos of ib It has often happened to me to 
have beep occupied bj a particular suhiect of inquiry : to have accu- 
mulated a stdre of facts connected with it ; but to nave been able to 
proceed no farther. Then, after an. interval of time, without any 
addition to my stock of knowledge, I have found the tfmeority and 
confusion, id which the subject was originally envelop, to have 
cleared away ; the facts have seemed all to have settled themselves 
in their right places, and their mntnal relations to have become 
apparent, although I have not been sensible of having made any dis- 
tinct effort for that purpose.’ 

These are singularly curious aqd interesting etatemeitte^ and 
valuable contributions to mental physiology, although we are 
inclined to doubt whether the results of a repose from a subjeet 
for weeks or months can be placed in exactly the same category 
as those following from a much shorter perira. 

But, in fact, as has been pointed out by Sir, William Hamil- 
ton, -these observations and this doctrine had, to a great 
extent, been anticipated by Leibnitx in the intr^nction to his 
‘ Nouveaux Essms sur I’Entendement humain,’ which were 
written in answer to Locke in 1704, and first pnbHsbed by 
Raspe in 1765. The passage is one of such remarkable aodte- 
n«a of observation and such masterly eloquence, that we place 
iibefore our readers. 

‘ D’ailleurs il y a mille mari^ues qui font juger qu’il yah toot 
moment une infinite de perceptions en nous mais sans aperception et 
i» ii«a reflexion; c’rat-a-dire des chongements dans lliom mdrne, dont 
nous ne nous aper^evons pas, pareeque ces impressions soot on tn^. 
petites et en trop grand nombre, on trop unios, en socte ^’eOts' 
n'ont rieo d’ass^' dlstinguant h part; mais jmntes h d’autre^eQ» 
no l^ent pas de faire leur effet et de se fiure sentir.daos l’<|i8Ci^ 
blsge an moins conihs&nent. .... Tonte attention depiaiide dq Iq 
mdmoire, et quand noia ae sommes point avertis, pour sinii 'dtti^'' de 
prendre garile h quetqnes-nnes de nos propres pie^ptiqna pr^h|^ 
nous les laimons passer Sans rdilexidn et m&ne-sans les 
itiaitt si quelqa^m nona en avertH mcontineht et nous fait renqttqi^^'' 
par example, qnclque bruit qu’«n viesit d’entondre, nous imitm 
souvenoua et noua nous aperqevons d’en avoir en tantdt 

sentiment. Ces petitea peroeptionq sent done de Tdiis grand 

cfficace qu’on ne pehse. Ce sont elles qni ferment ce je ne ' siuS 
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qnoi, C9B goCits, .4e».’q«dliAi ’des wns, chiru dims 

mmt dtaw bt ,p«rtiH ; cos'viBipresHoos' qae les 

ooifs^iqi 0(^8 sorofrasat q«i vqvfloBpeat I’infim; 

cettq, liaisoa gue cilutqtte.ltre a aTeq to^le raate de i’anir^ -On 
j>eut utSnuB liTO ’ga^ eons^ueoce ,de..,<seB P^^tiona U 

’pfssctd qtid tdut est con* 

spitttut (;9^fih^k nr&w comme disait HippocrateV^it quo dans la 
xnotndra^ de« anlbtrtiuices, des jmx anssl per^nts qne de Bieu 
poomidat lire tonie lai^rle des^ciliOseB de4’t^ ^ 

^ ** Qtiis sin^ qnas fuennt, qns mox Tentura 

* • a Sn tm mot, les percepHons insenAba sqnt dVim aussi grand 
uange' dans la pneumaisque que les corpna^les dans la physique ; 
%t il est dgf^ement ddraisonnable de r£j4ter lea Hues et les autres 
ao!iiB pretexts qu’ellesdsoitt hors de la portde de nos eens/ 

Hiere iS| however, a wide distinction between thiase ' oncon- 
* scious perc€q)iions ’ of Leibnitz and the maconacious functional 
activity whicn Dr. Carpenter and some modem wiitjers appear 
to ascribe to the brain; for however difficult it may be to 
amdyBe and trace to their source the unbidden operations and 
creative Energy of the human mind, the most profound obser* 
vation of the organs of thought points to faculties of the in- 
tellect incomjparably beyond them« To borrow another sen- 
tence from Leibnitz : — 

* De plus paf le moyen de lame ou de la forme, il y a me 
viriiabte unite gui repo7id a ce qtion appeUe MOi en nous ; ce qui 
ne Saurait avoir lieu ni dans les toacliines de Tart ni dans la simple 
masse de la roati^re, quelque organisce qu’elle puisse Stre, qu'on nc 
peat csnsidi&er que comme un etang plein de poissons ou comme une 
montre coroposfo de ressorts ct de roues/ (Leibnitz^ Systeme «om- 
mau de bt Nature, § 11.) 

Dr. Laycock, now occupying that chair in the University of 
^inburgh, to which the names of Cullen, Gregory, and Alison 




iato wese subject and brou^t under a ^stem of pi^c^logy 
many 'anomdies v^ich bad 1bef<n« peiplezed ail ingnu^ into 
tibetfe nn^ar relations of mind and body* W9 not room 
here- to etnnmettt <»: the, peculiar views oont^eS'in Br. 
cocA’e wrtitiiig^ tiioi^h tii^ may at sqne fgtni^-time conie 
under our onktideiation. We woud mer^ ndtiM at pre^t, 
in coanealini critii the su^ect ^ s^bag 

«f tlm>do(ptAieirf^iaomi8dj^ mr aukipfeii^tlBi^^ 
ffinstraticB^cif tiM'tiiear^ef instincts, 

. latiutietos «f gedui ibases mim 

'■'fMesaurt, wbw -orty 'fowy^ ’fllii •^^*lt''%dCOTd- 

> inoe with tim al^^Tidw^ liad not 

been instracteii^ i&’‘-lben& "'lEb alter me mtiinc, to use 


<nm ^hra 8 ^ btfowifliBito oouM 4 iot To the same 

elsM of ffeettoilBeDS faetM^ the ^cmdei^iil ea^latore, ud all 
iiie af^HaentwtvvtdB of olAirvoTiuii', hyaterkad^Hind eonuoaiaba- 
lislic ^anueb H. Hj^and remarka, in hU prefa^, that in 
'die dilMPB^n ^ .lilia aol^ta he hae kept eonataiiti^ m -view 

* tl^ :great lav of contimui^ vhkh eqiuwf geven» aU BMtal 

* a^.tiiateri« pheDomena;.’ (in thia rea^thdng an-aeote fol- 
lovo’ of !I<eiraitannd of Amtotie), addia^-tbat no omolnaons 
are more secure, w more..pmfitable, than'ihoae deawn from a 
careful notice of oontinnons relations, and of those sradations of 
c^nse which bring extreme cases within ccmunon mwa, and ze- 
ooncile anomalies with facts familiar to experience. No better 
iUnstration of the value of this 'great law’ can be afforded tbna 
the doi^rines just stated — doctrines which link in a common 
categorj the innate knowledge of the mere instinctive animal, the 
aspirarions of ^nius, and the delirious fantasies of the hysterical 
axm 'insane. Ih^ remarks, very general as they are, must 
doae what we widi to say as to ^e agent. We will -now |»»mm 
to the consideration of the organ most closely assodated with 
all the functions of mind. 

The study of the anatomy of the brain and nervous system 
has been re^^ed much more repulsive than it need be, by the 
perplexing structural divisions adopted by pnatomista The 
layman, so soon as he enters upon the study of the etruoture of 
the encephalon (or that portion of the nervous system contained 
within the skull, and which is the principal material organ 
of thought), encounters the most singular array of uncouth terms. 
He r^s of the corpus callosum, the pes hippocampi, the oalaraus 
scriptorius, the floor of the fojarth ventride, flie pyramid, the 
pinealghiad, the olivary bodies, and many more terms of the most 
fandful meaning; necessa;^, it is granted, ^for the anatomid as 
track'^marks, but more embarrassing than instructive to. the 
general student Of mental physiology. Apart from this minnte 
and technical aiwtamy, the structure of the brain and nervous 
system is eaeily comprehensible, thanks to the patient lObottrs 
of numerohs imoro80o{w: < observers, and may be veny l^efly 
deiOi^Md* . tBveiyhcme of the i^ine is a td(k ring; anddheae 
.^nc^'";wl^ ^am spoil each -olher, flnrm ad only .v^at^is 
iOtiilhd .the-wertebvid ookmn, biit also 9 eandf Witbip ithas 

imSl^vmws^^ith ^ aeroes.gdhgofl^ rite Miabsaad^ ^^: 
T^ «|d this oo«d conatitote ilto jgseKt 4301^^*^ 
all s«i»brid^Bttd monim iafition; h^pce 
' cereW<e^iii|l axis.’ It: is to and fay nod l^ficough 
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that riie mind operates and recrives the impresrions of the 
sensee; and its various chanaris of oomvuiuealion with the 
external world are mnlritudinons nerves .of motion and 
sensation wMeb, pasrii^ off. in inmunerable and aioroseopiealljr 
nunute fiteils axis, ramify over the whole snr&ce of 

the bodj, and penetrate every moseular fibne. 

Anatomical xesearoh shows that althcwgh tWe nuuf be 
one centre, the special seat of con^siousness, to which aE impres- 
fflons pass (designated by older writers the common sensory), 
yet there are smaller centres of action which' an not neces> 
saiily the seat of consciousness, but in whirii is seated a sort 
of unoonsdous intelligence — or, we should rather term it, 
instinctive perceptioji and volition — to r^olate the muscles 
and viscera adafriively. These are termed ganglia, being 
^not-like structures situate on the nOrves. All the centres 
are of the same general structure as these; that is, they 
are ganj^onic, and made up of ‘white’ and ‘grey’ matter or 
tissne — a fact easily observed by slidng the brain of a sheep. 
The white portion, like the nerves, is made up of fibrils, 
whose function is that of the- telegraphic wires — ti>at is, they 
are fibrils of communication; the grey matter is made up of 
very minute hollow globules, corpuscles, .vesicles, or ‘cells,’ 
collected in ma^es, contiuning little grains or nudd, and sur- 
rounded by a large number of blood-vessels. These cells appear 
to be the seat of action in the brain, and in the spinal cord 
and ganglia they are the source of adapted motions and other 
functions appropriate to the wants of the animsL In some 
parts of the body this cell-structure is found far away from the 
great seat of thought and will, connected only by communi- 
cating fibrils ; in this case, the latter are the nerves of sensation, 
and uie cell-structure constitutes a put of a ^dal organ 
adapted to receive impresdons from without Of tins kind is 
the retina, spread out on the back chamber of the eye, and 
connoted with the brain by the optic nerve; so wo the 
auditory nerve is spread out on.the b^tifol bony mechanism 
of 'the ears. 'Virtually, then, the brain, is frothed by these 
commumcating fibrils to the eye, tiie ear, ^ nose, the mouth, 
the sltin. It u in virtue of this arrangement, tinrilf n kg has 
be^ amputated, and the trunk of the oommunkating fibrils 
whieh still remsia in the stump be in^btted, ptw is Idt as if 
the annotated) foot itself were ^ seat of the i^uQr ; and tiiaa 
the sumer r^parmitly, and to his orm lesa^ie^NlrieBoe 
pidn in a limb, the comititumt riettentwrm which havp hwn hn^ 

( entered to the fbur wiivd^'-.'^And tinSiis<t^osS»wth'vall &0 
senses; impresti^ii maw-m tlw:,einnamiriohpmg fibetie e^O; 
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the same idea of outness as if the Terj nerve-oeU itself had beesi 
touchedj which is the seotiiiel of the intelligent jpriiidple ^thin^ 
Thus it is that 'deaf people hear* as it 'wer8»*dbe ringing of 
bells, the whistling of the wind, the roar of cataracts-^ thus it 
is that the faBnd see flashes of flight, brilEant ooloarB, and 
phantasms of , wondrous variety — thus it is that aboi&tinable 
odours oppress the sense of smell when that sense is abolished, 
and bitterness in felt when nought bitter touches the palate. 

As we do not propose to write a formal dissertation on the 
anatomy and physiology of the nervous system, we have said 
enough for our readers to understand some of the effects of that 
wonderful reciprodty of action of body and mind which it is the 
province of mental physiology to explain. ^ Amongst the most 
interesting of these are ^ the effects of mental attention on bodily 
* organs’ — to which subject Sir H. Holland devotes a chapter. 
A right knowledge of these constitutes a key to the understand- 
ing of all those remarkable, but by no means inexplicable, pheno- 
mena, designated mesmeric, electro-biolo^cal, magnetic, spiritual- 
istic, &C., — all which are purely natural, and exceptional in no 
reject whatever to those who comprehend the ^pxinmples of 
mental physiology. 

Let us revert to the agent m mental phenomena, and. inquire, 
with Sir Henry Holland, what is meant by ^he act of mind 
termed attention. It is the direction of the consciousness by 
voluntary effort, or otherwise, to particular organs and parts of 
the body. It is the mind trying to know and become oognir 
sant of states of the organism through its telegraphic commu- 
nieations and outposts. Now the consciousness may be tiius 
directed by^ distinct act of the will, or independently of the 
will, and he induced by sensations derived from the part, or by 
Some mental state having reference to the part, but equally in- 
dependent of volition. When thus directed, an act of attention 
may and will induce in many persons changes in the physical 
condition and functions of the part to which it is direcfed.; 

Sir H. HdUand was one of the first in i^nt times (1838) 
to direct the attention of physiologists and physicians to^tiiis^ 
ouriona jAenomenon, and it will be interesting to note , 80 ine;:of 
the illustriitiobs he gives. There are good grounds for the opimigA 
that the action^ of the heart is often quickened or otfaerwiiy » 
disturbed bv the mer^ centring the consoieuaness npoa.^ 
indepcoidmitly of any emotion or anxiety. Slimidtited 
tion vrill firequoBtly £pve a local sense mteiial 
wh<^o not prevkmsly felt, and create or tuigment those mngi^ 
and rushing^ noises in tbn whick^prohably depend tim 
cireuhiticli timoi^h the eapillary vessel A concoiitintion 
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opfaptmiiQ^,^ ^ IM definite %t ia thti0 tte 

dyfipef^ a{ggf#attt IcSk eyrUtplo^ %f the eMhfcant and^ioamlest 
&eetion of bi^^iiiid to-tte d^efltiTe ol)gfttiib th& fiinetioiis 
going on ill ti^Ob^ ' ^ of imMsA ho jMfodoced or 
greatly inoiefilitd iir^Ms way, and am O^^ben anil&iOly relieved hy 
the attention htttig directed to other objeota; 8o^, if a person 
directshirattemioii to the act of swaUomiig^iitiietMtitj^b^ 
embarrassing ; or if be be a stammererySiBdissodBeiilJf reitdnded 
of infirmity; vain are the struggles to ^ 4itit^%is' wards. 
Sir Henry Holland points out that it is in t& way the homoso- 
pathic observer falls into error. He oommenees a ' proving/ 
that is, the observation of the effects of remedim, by takiiig an 
incalculably small molecule of some material as clbllls or charv 
coal, usually bdieved by common experience to be inmrt; abd 
vigorously sets his attention to work to detect its operation on 
various parts of his body. Sensations and fnnetional disturb- 
ances occur in obedience to these reiterated acts of dtreiotlsd oon- 


sctousness, and a catalogue of symptoms is quickly^ produced, 
amounting sometimes to hundreds. The attention urged' to 
seek for local sensations has no difficulty in finding titmn ; nay, 
they generate one another, and are often exdted by the mere 
expectation that^tjjiey will occur. * 

In the experiments also of the mesmeric philosopher there is 
identically the same source of error, with this difiercnce, that 
the attention of the subject is directed to the parts affected by 
the manipnhitibns of tbc mesmeriser, and not by his own pro- 
cesses of thought. Very many years ago, ^ H. Holland had 
his mind directed to this point when witnessing sonie mesmeric 


experiments made by the late Mr. Chmievix. These expmAmentB, 
made oh two young girls, had the effect of inducii^ various 
sensations — heat, weight, or inability of mot!oii'~ia any limb 
ta which the attention was expressly smarted by mesmeric 
means applied^ and by the questions ariiedL The pto^f 
the nature of .the causes conceriied was allied by the 
repetition bf the experiments, with the sftata of the same means 
applied (a mere blip of paper plac^ by dm nvesideriser bpo^ihe 
Imb^ but WiA'notfainig actually deme. . The 
the same bhlbre in the descriptibw>%f feetimri6B#prbdKic^ 
and tlns' r^ult ^was" obtained repedte^y, With/^littie'^'^vartat]^^ 
The opemtionklf Perkins^ memlfic 
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of the aervoiui sjraten^ toerelf peroetoiag a. eevtain.flnoiiot of 
reality in the pheaomeba ia^ue^ stimulated hyi the oppoutioa 
and ecoffe of uareaeoiung Boeptiot^ — the eappejiten at these 
Taiions -deluaQas have plunged bim one depth of error to a 
lower deeper and thence to a lower still, until settled msajuty or 
monomania, ot the wildest eocentrimty, has ended thw oonrse 
of experimental inquiry. Theirs has been the fate of Fhaeton: 
thinking in their ignorance tiiat they could guide an inquiry 
into< the deepest mysteries of human nature, tbe^ suhject haa 
overmastered -tbeir weak intellects and hurled .tbem’headlong. 

* Ibant obscuri soil sub nocte per umbnun 
Perqne domes Ditis vacnas, et inania regna.* 

It is part of the great scheme of Divine Frovideaoe that 
animols endowed wim the power of viston doll use the eyes 
^ven to them to exercise that power; it is equally a part 
of titat great and wondrous scheme that the brain and nervous 
system shall bo the organs of thought. It is for this puamose 
solely thoy hare been so exquisitely constructed. If, thei^ 
meu set themselves to prove, and pasnonatdy iutist that their 
arguments be beard, that there is in the ordinary comae of 
3Bature vision without eyes, aud manifest mental phenomeiu 
independently of that must cunning and most marvellons piece 

organic mechanism in the universe, the htiinan brain, th^ 
have taken leave of thdr best guide, common sense. 

Whatever changes the nerves undergo in relation to cmi- 
soiousness the brain itself will undergo. Hence it is that 
just as the functional activity of the nerves may be altered 
mesmerically, and changes in motion, sensation, aitd nutrition 
fdlov, so aim may the btmn ; and all those morbid conditions 
may result which are found in diseases in which the function and 
not the strncture of the brtun is modified. The most comnm 
and the most typical of this class of changes ill ^at.whuh 
oocuts in sleep. In reference to this ringularly mjrsterious 
phase of mental lif<^ Sir Henry Hollmid advances views of 
gtaat practical iaqwrtanee; for if the true nature of sleep- 
anti dreaming be- understo^, the key is acqmred to eteiy 
positibla variety of disorder of 'ideation,’ from the s^jnfjlsRt 
maniacal dfelirium to tin wildcat ecstasy of t^ claim^ant, ^ 
PytlKMriaaa,. or the sMtarico. Sir Henry is of opiiucia^a^ 
rieep Is a umty^of state, hot a Kries and sucjsiliarianvta 
stataa, eves, varying from moment to m ome nt . 'Pieaa 
tiona are «f eeesy dagree of diyeisritT, „£(tan ostaplf^nrM^ 
fttlnesa^to tite inoat pw&ot.daep of ^Wmoh we 
Ttvtf even in ^ le^ cpn^tipn, fle^g change sAagr ^ W 
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are, presented to the eonsc^ousneas as^dreame, so that no state 
of sleep is withofit tbenu. .That they, are not remembered is no 
proof wa,t theythave not occurred, for we constantly forget our 
dreams. To argue otherwise is to aigue to the annil^ation, 
in fact, fora time, of idl that is not meiely oiganie life ; a con- 
dition abaoliitely antagonistic to all the phenomena of mental 
life. 

Dreams cannot, however, be studied apart from other ana- 
logous conditions of the mind. In the insane we have acts which 
are simply we result of acted dreams, and in the delirium of 
intoxication or fever we have the same condition from different 
causes. These constitute, as Sir Henry Holland tersely re- 
marks, the great mines of mental discovery open to ua It is 
irom the study and observation of these groups of phenomena, 
in connexion with more evanescent changes, that we can attain 
to a just theory of madness. The law of continuity of phe- 
nomena is specially useful as a guide through tins labyrinth of 
contradictory facts and condusious. 

^ I know* of no principle so capable of affording it as that which 
views all the forms of insanity, including delirium, in their relation 
to corresponding healthy states of mind; tracing this connexion 
through those intermediate grades, which are so numerously exposed 
to us in the various conditions of human existence. The diversities 
of the mind in what is accounted its healthy state, — > the effect of 
passions in suddenly altering its whole condition, of ^lighter emotions 
in gradually changing it, and of other incidents of life in affecting 
one tfr more particular faculties, — its subjection periodically to 
sleep,' and casually to the states of intoxication, somnambulism, and 
reverie; — its gradual transition in fever from a state where there is 
consciousness Zi vague and wandering ideas to that of perfect de- 
lirium, — all these furnish so many passages through which we may 
follow sanity into insanity, and connect the different forms of dis- 
ordered intellect, as well with ^ each other as with the more natural 
and healthy functions of the mind.’ ^ 

Before entering more particularly into these conditions, let 
us inquire into the state of the consciousness in dreaming* 

In dreams the most remarkalde characteristic of Consciousness 
is, that through all the continuous states^ through all the phaU- 
taamagoria (which pass, as we have seen, in rapid succession), 
however absurd tlm however monstrous the conclusions# 
the reality end verity of the states are never 4p^ted« except in 
those apparently, exceptional instauces,. which there is, so 
much of true state that the ov. in 

iu^si^t popular phrase * diseanii * tot he ie dreau^^ 
jt^las question to ^.answws^ll l^atefer.|tonas in to brain 
Is presented to it may 
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be, a change in mental atate b induced, and that change^' 
is believed to be reaL Bnnnmg parallel With tile series of 
changes in the oonscionsnesa^ there is a concitrmit series of 
changes in the’ cdl structure of the nervous sjstbn equally 
rapid, equally suceessional ; and it is the sum-total of these 
in any given time which constitute the material link between 
the spiritual and the physical. Deeper we cannot penetrate. 
Normally, at every inlet to the sensorium the excitants of 
the sensorium pour in, — now by tJie ear, now ^y the eye, 
now by^ the smell or the touch, or from the wide-spread inner 
surfaces. Each of these would, separately, develop erro- 
neous ideas or perceptions, but one corrects the other. ^ Erro- 
^ neous states of consciousness probably ^ur,’ Dr. Layoock 
remarks, * at many moments of our waking lives ; not one of 
' our senses is to be depended upon ; but there is a preordained 
^ mutual control and correction of each other in hemthy action 
' which is destroyed in dreaming and other abnormal states of 
^ the cerebrum.’ And why ? Simply because the inlets of 
knowledge are acting impeifectly ; the external senses are par- 
tially or wholly shut ; there is no perception of locality or of 
surrounding things ; and so the mere phantasmagorial succession 
of cerebral changes is presented to the conseiousness without 
that direction and correction which in the waking normal state 
they perpetually undergo. This explanation Applies to every 
form of erroneous conviction dependent upon sensorial changes. 
We say sensorial, because the motor portion of the system id 
more or less paralysed in sleep and dreams, and the will which 
controls the frictions of the waking mind is entirely, or almost 
entirely^ suspended. This exclusion of sensations from without 
varies indefinitely even in the soundest sleep. 

* It varies presumably at every moment of time,' Sir Henry Holland 
remarks, * and not only as to the decree in which the general power 
of perception is present, but even as to the ratio of impression from 
diiferent organs. One sense, in the plainest meaning of the ex- 
pression, may be more asleep than another. In dreians this exola-^ 
sion of external sensations is generally more complete than in mad- 
ness, or the ordinal state of iptoxication ; and here^ accordingly, 
excursus of aberration appears to be widest.' 

CicerosayStaad ithad ^enBOwden^l^l^i^ - 

that we ahottld aoCu^T de la de^p ire 
would- bare to be 'baittwdown before to bed:— * 

* enim, qoitia dli ianuldj effieeir^t mo^ aowiuueteB.* . 

We have sees trhiit grand and iitrla&ge pbaittiA|i^ 

may be seen in ^p; 1dl men kiM>w,lto# atoapuantatito^ iiow 
poetic, bow moneU^ mw biffikuet^h^ ifiay be m' fludr dttbdteiu ’ 
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But in: Aif trtildng stite also tfaese thi)^ maj take peesession 
oii^««iettou8i«sst and art '^es^ ksioirn U’tpeotral or delirious 
^sione^ These may and* indeed*" atd^'tllnstoas ’ of every 

sense, not ^ecttea, or ettaa/ Ulusiens/’bnt anditory 

aibe, as whan ‘ airy tOMpies Bylkd>le mealit narees or olfactory, 
•when odioas jMeutr mtmt the sudeiier; or 'IaCtUey as -when 
it i» felt as if ants or other insects were erei^ing here and there 
on the dda.' -Of all these, the visual and theaddltcnry-ace the 
most intere^ing, because they are not <mly of the most tre- 
cpWQt ooennenee, but they most fi^aentfy lead to njkiteken 
osasdiumMS and aets. They are the staple ^ all tdes o( magic 
and’ witchcraft, of tiie marvels of odyKsm, elechi^dt^, mes- 
mernm, and have e^en led to great rel^foas movesMnts and 
epidemical ezdtemeimb 

‘ While connected' on the one hand,’ as our author remarks, * with 
dreaming, delirhim, and insanity, they are related on the other, hy a 
series of gradations, with the most natural and healthy functions. 
From the recollected images of objects of sense which the rolitkm, 
rationally exercised, places before oar consdeoaness for the purposes 
of thought, and which the reason duly aeparmes fronr the realities 
around us, we have a gradual transition, under different states of the 
sensorium, to those spectral iraagee or illudons which cpine unbidden 
into the mind, dominate alike over the senses and reason, and, either 
by their intensity^ur duration, produce disorder in the intellectual 
functions, and in all the actions depending thereon.* 

In illustration of the strange and complex character of these 
phenomena. Sir Henry mentiops ■ a faculty (often tried . ex> 
pmrimenti^ly hy himseu) which the mind occasionally exercises, 
of modifying, by a sort of voluntary effort, the speetnd images 
which come involuntarily before tl^ perception whmh the eyes 
are closed. An outline, or figure, having some likeness:to a fia^ 
mayp^tep. hy a certain effort be more closely assimilated to it, 
and supplemeotaiy features made to stlStd out as if at onr 
bidding. These ildud of images will come involuntarily More 
tiiB mind. We well remember how wben imstnia <m a bad ef 
Mckness the lar{^ flukeriiw timdows of tbin^-&rown editha' wall 
of the. nemeppoaiteto tuby the watdierkidimcaiu^‘jjpMdba% 
assumed the outline of grotesque gigaatia bumaisforinB, ahd'lni’' 

mamed pedii^ aa a* va paptively Iqiphad aijktm, bpt wwe 

1 ^ 




upon th^. ^ 

ptea. «airimitiy -J^amahad 



IgSfiv. . ' ' ' " ^ 

Someti(ne% howerov oontiaty happens^ stud thetetepectnli 
iou^ uitrade tbemaelyed mcf. feniiiUy liiati ifa^ ctbuioi be pcft 
amde, althoa^ the penop ie fu% ewah^ nd 'eeasokniB of the 
presenoe of iUoeioik ,Sir H. Holland has met ^rUh.<many re- 
mad&ble exaa^aa:nf: this discarder, and mcmi diaa osa ease oon- 
finouBg that leeosded by Djp. Abercrondn^ ut winch tiw patient 
though creating the illosion.by ane1ihrt«f the wUl, had no equal 
power of lieniOTii^ it. He oould call np the ghost, bot^oieise 
it be eould not. 

. These iUn^ons are connected with other facts cf singular 
intwest and of great practical importance. W e have, seen' how 
acts of attention will develope sensations and movements and 
changes, of function in < the so-called meaneric and eketoo^ 
biological phenomena, and in the homoeopat^ie pmetice. Shmlatr 
exmted acts of attention will also develope these sensuona iUn^ 
sions, only the operator tuggestt to the subject the set of ideas 
upon whioh the illusbu is to be based. Sometimes tl» auggea- 
tion is made directly, as when the elec^bidc^iat distinctly 
teUs bis ‘ medium ’ that he cannot do such and' sneh a thii^ ; or 
that a given object is sweet, or is bitter, and the like. More fre- 
quently the su^eation arises indirectly insn consecutive chain 
or usetiation of ideas. The singular results of mggegtim, as 
seen in the so-called electrobiobgical phenomena, may ' he 
varied with suitable * subjects * in every posfiblc way. That 
carious change of personal identity, for example, so diarao- 
teristie of drcanung and insanity, may be induced. . In one 
instaaoe, two young ladies, the one married the other aingH 
were'in^ to ulumge identities. One of these ladies was t(^ 
that she was to go to rieep the next day at one p’clbdc, at 
which hour the operator wonld not fail to mesmerise her. He 
forgot all about it ; btri a minute or two after the clock struck 
one, the subject was sound asleep. In these instatmea there 
was no Ixdief in mesnmriam by the operator; -it waa aiiB{djl;-«i 
experiment made, by a physiologist te detennine the m- 
flttonce of aiqigestioa. 

TheelaBsttf spectral illnrione' suggested, hf asseriate^k^-an 
'>spriritivea,’wJthat is, penons prraii^osed by cerelktil^ijEC^jar 
'!^ty^«-^fo .weK lllaMti^ l)^ foe dagger somie in 

are, they aeqan» » foesh- mtesest^^^ 
Ifoeirestoiislfoig foe 

. \'X|i^isi^<iewara' toy 

hasto-foeefott; toid'ybt-i^siiifotoNlttfo'j^^f ■ 

■' 
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Proceeding from tlie heat>K)ppres8ed brain ? 

I seie tbee yet, in Sum ae pupable 
ihufehichaow I draw. 

Thoa marduiStt tne <&e vmg duU l was gou^, 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are aiade the fools o' the other eepses, 

Or else wtak eU the rest. I toe thee still ; 

And OR 'the blade and dudgeon gonts of hlood, 

; . Whksh was not so before, 'rhere’s no such thing ; 

It is the bioodg business which informs 
Thus to mine eye.’ 

Tlw ie an exqoiaite piece of psydhologtcal punting. The 
sleepless excited murderer thinks of his weapon — and me spec- 
tral illusion of the dijner appears ; then of his going to do the 
deed — and it * marshw * him onwards ; then of the deed done — 
and the di^er is dropping with blood. 

A Baron von Beicnenbach has laboured, experimentally, for 
years, and published a duck volume, illustrated with plates, 
coDhiioing .the results of a long-continued series of researches, 
from which the inference is drawn, that there is a force in 
nature, not hitherto reeogmsed, termed Odyle. It proceeds from 
diffraent sources, and to avoid circumlocution the Baron de- 
signates its varieties after these, — * crystallodyle,’ ' tbermodyle,’ 

‘ eleetrodyle,’ ‘ photodyle,’ * magnetodyle,’ * chemodyle,’ * helio- 

* dyle,’ and for the’whole materiu universe (these experimentalists 
set no limits to their ambition) * pantodyle’ ! The sole basis of 
this grand fabric of philosophy, devised by a philosopher who 
believes that be is going deeper than ever plummet sounded, is 
nothing m<»e than the suggested visual phantasmata as to phos- 
phorescent light of a dozen or two hysterical men and women. 
Ab^ one can make the cxfieriment for himself. liet him takejm 
excitable, imaginative young girl ; let him from day to dtiy work 
on her imagination ; let himf by constant excitation of the 
sensorial organ — the cerebrum, render her * sendtive,’ or a 

* medttim,’ to use the cant phrase of the qiiritualists and odylists, 
— and Im will make her see the * odylie’ light in an empt^ hair- 
trunk, and a universe of starry lights in a bimd-box. 

When these phmaommia are induced in a numbey of persons 
at onee, the.’ most grotesque and extraordinary notions w^ 
spread through 'sode^. Let the Buperstitious ah'd oredtilous 
only btHeve that a eatred j^ture moves ^ motionfesa eyes, and 
crowds to whom' the phenomehon . is tiras 8&|^;0sted, wil^ as 
they think, hidubifebly see -It And who ean inch 

ahi^ant evidence of eye-iritnessei? Tfaiis, alw^' -ls^' n 'whh. 
sj^xH-r^ping. IdstesHBg ttisrf Ufepory ' 

vsounds ; for it is ^idtetziUeti^ in a berfi^ 'prti|t)et£bh'’oF spirit-' 
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rapping experiments there is no attempt .at wilful decq>tion — 
the whole process being one <£ exdted auditory Uiusions. The 

S randest effect of all is produced when the open^or can in- 
uence by vapours or drura the sensc^ organs of an audience 
already constitutions^ fitted for this purpose, and thereby 
develop, artificiidly and quickly, an extreme senititiveness in the 
whole assembly. Tinder these ciroumstonces there are. no scenes 
so monstroiis, so extraordinary, so supernatural, that may not 
be suggested to the imagmations of the andimioe. 

All these startling phenomena may thus, then, be recon- 
ciled with the principles of mental phynology. They arc 
simply the phenomena of a temporary, artificially excited state 
of mental aherration — nothing more. But in insanity itself 
there is something deeply interesting, an^ to. the uninfmmed 
mind, awfully terrible and mysterious. It is a disease still in- 
vested in the East with a supernatural ebaraeter, and linked 
by its nature and ori^ with the spiritual world. 

Every one knows how laigely spectral illusions enter into the 
phenomena of acute or violeut mania, delirium tremens, and the 
Iik& The auditory illusions are more frequent in the milder 
forms; and sometimes in monomania the words uttered are re- 
ceived as communications from the Almighty. In casea of this . 
kind the habits of thought of the individmd very firequently 
surest the words spoken. Instances of insaility are emumoa 
' in which,’ Sir Henry Holland remarks, * the patient is so 
* strongly affected by imagined voices, as to produce on bis part 
* earnest or passionate rejoinder. I have known these ddusions 
' of hearing such, in a case of delirium tremens, that the patient 
‘ held, a loi^ and angry colloquy, with an imaginary person 
* whom he supposed (there being no deception of sight) in an 
' adjoimng room. He allowed pauses to intervene, while his 
* opponent might be presumed to4>e speaking; yet, amidst all 
* this, answered, immediately and with correctness, every ques- 
' tion put to himself.’ In another cose mental deesngement, 
recorded in our author’s notes, the patient held frequmtt ' and 
exciting conversaticne, in which he sometimes professed to hour, 
the answers given to him ; at other times bore;both parts hini- ' 
seff, .but iq Cerent tones of voice for ea^ of ^ (mppaaed 
parties .engjaged.’ 

The purely c^bral origin of these J^stons is w^'illustratdti 
by another ease detajhtd by Sjir. fi.iloll^di in which' art 
aged geqtlemafi experjifitic^^: on % third day aHm « Jill, thu. 
singular Ituns of two ,vt^, sqeptiaKly h> .tim ear,i».ra^ 
diah^e, qr.ratl^ ;pq]|e^n ^ phnm, withs^ . 

eveatr of present ocotqnpjmee, aa4 ahmist aritimt^.nieaano^. The 



sulgect of this illusion ^^cribed himself ns betni; perfectly 
Aware of its fallacious nature 5 but at the same time wholly tin- 
able to check qr withdraw the perception of these voices, or to 
change the phrases they seeing to utter. There was no ner- 
VQXHmess on his part, hut radier amusement in the strangeness 
of the phenomenon, and the absturdil^ of the speeches to which 
he felt bimsetf listening. When trying to read, similar voices 
seemed to accompany him, as if reading iflond ; sometimes get- 
ting on a few words in advance, but not beyoni^ what tbs^ye 
might have reached; sometimes substituting t^ally dj|^eht 
words; the whole having the effect of ^ffistinct spe^ from 
without, and being mitirely^ beyond the ecmtr^'of the will. 

What is the state of the cerebrum in sleep ? There is no 
change in the struotbre, else* the condition would not be evan- 
escent. The diange is in function, and in the function of 
cells probably. We know well what drugs will induce 
state that mimics sleep, and we know what injuries will have 
the same effect. If there be compression or pressure of the 
cerebral structure in sufficient degree, the individual is as 
motionless and unconscious as in the deepest slumW, and often 
snores as loudly. These are the * coma ’and ‘stertor’ of the 
apoplectic fit. There seems reason to think that the condition 
of the blood has some relation to ^sleep, for it is found that 
resjuration of such impure atmosphere as is caused by a 
crowded assembly or by numerous lights causes slumber. Then 
the celt structures themselves — the structures in which all those 
vital changes go on which are correlative with the phenomena 
of fife and consciousness— cannot perform their functions con- 
tinuously and unremittingly and at the same time healthily. 
To the latter tbeif^ required such a period of rest from action 
as is necessary far proper nutrition ; this being in fact the law 
with, regard to the more mechanical organs, as the senses and the 
muscles. The access of liealthy blood is no doubt requisite to 
healthy action, the reparation of the waste undergone by 
the organ is necess^ too. Sleep then 4 b the result of, at least, 
two converging series of phenomena. 

The uses of sleep are well illustrated by Sir Bex^amin 
Brodie;* — 

« A gentleman of my acquaintance/ he writes, ‘in whom tafoily 
drcuiustances had occurred wjpich were to him a source off intense 
anxiety, passed si|: days aiffi higlits without sleep. At the end of 
this time he became affsetea wHh iliusiens of such a nature that it 
was necessary to place him ^ ooUfinem^t. After some time be 
recovered perfectly. *He had nj^er shown any of de- 

rangement before, nor hadiany pm of liis familyr^^ ^ ^ never 
sinee been similarly affected/ * * ^ 
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This is manifestly an extreme case ; but in accordance widi 
the law of continuity, all intermediate degrees of irr^ular 
mental action may be found under almost all ^varieties. Tim 
temper and disposition will be changed. Many a person who, 
under ordinaiy circumstances, is cheerful and unsuspicious, 
becomes not only irritable and peevish, but (as B. Brodie 
remarks) also labours under aptuu though tranritory delusions; 
such, fur example^ as thinking others neglect him, or affront 
him, who have not the smallest intention of doing either the 
one or the other.' Even spectral illurions will be induced, and 
in illustration Sir B. Brodie quotes his own experience. *I 
' have sometimes, when I have been writing late at night, and 
‘ much fatigued, so that 1 could scarcely fix my attention on 
' the thing before me, feelings as if my head were almost too 
* large to contain it.’ Exceerive use of the brain, as in study, 
or excessive activity, as in emotional excitement, induces a 
condition not widely disrimilar jrom that which want of sleep 
induces ; but when to this excessive use and activity there is 
siipcradded, as an effect, an incapacity for rest, a terrible 
catastrophe is surely impending, and happy is the man if 
judicious advice saves him his reason. There can be no 
question that cerebral exhaustion, whether it be the result of 
imperfect nutrition of the tissue, or imperfeet aeration, (as when 
a foul atmosphere is breathed for a lengthcited }mriod), or of 
sleeplessness or of over-work, or of over-cxcitemcut from pas- 
sions and emotions of a depressing character, is one of the moat 
efficient, if not actually the procmineut, cause of drunkenness 
as well as insanity, — the feeling of exhaustion which is expe- 
rienced being most relieved by alcoholic stimuli, and which, in 
truth, ore craved instinctively, and therefore urgently. 

One curious and singularly inatructive illustration of these 
principles is given by Sir H. Holland, and is cbaractpristic of 
his practical method of discussion. It is this: that the too 
frequent and earnest direction of tlie nund inwards upon itself 
— the concentration of the consciousness too long continued 
upon its own functione— is sufficient to produce a temporary 
derangement in minds already predisposed to the infirmity. 
Sir Henry Holland has known more than one instance^ of ab^ 
ration of intellect which he had every reason to think had^een 
thus produced. It is very probable tut ffie analogous op«|w)a 
induced by ‘ mesmeriris^ ’ is mere frequently riian is genmlly 
suspected, followed by snnilar resu)^ ' 

* On the Memory as affected by,j4'ge and Diseasb,’ is a eha|4er 
in Mental Pbyriology which indpdea some of the most carioii|.4 
phenamma wbi^ qome under the Notice of the phyridan.'^ 
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Perhaps no mental disorder is so conclusive of bodily derange* 
ment as lose of memory. Let the reader take the following 
illuetratioBs from Sir H. Holland: — 

^ * A case of {wnilytie affeetion is at. this time before me, 
where the peri:epf^ ip^;4ho.8eni^ i^ unimpaired; the memory 
of persons evenhi <S^]nngIy.> con^ tho intelligence only 
slightly affisetei^ Iho bodily Ainbtlr^ ^Otuh feeble in power, not 
otherwhidNSisetde^ ; but^^en the of wo^s for speech is 

so nearly gon^ahat angle BidiSie|]iipde *‘yes" remains as 

the sole ttteriiiee dt AU that the parent ilerfiias to express. Even 
when a sibgle ti^tivd is obvioosly intended, iSO'^er word is used. 
In anoUier ease of recent bQW»oo!BO> wheats, bl^aei to a paralytic 
attaiA'two years bdbre, the noonory of woviaha^. been greatly con- 
fused and impaired, ^ found them all regm)^ and brought into 
light except tto prorionns which wera almnMi .pipuriably displaced 
and substituted one for andAer. In a thvd-aas^ where the patient 
affected with hdmipl^a at a ve^ advane^^wit, passed into a state 
of low rambling delirium, a fbw days biefbre nls death, all that ho 
uttered, whethW' in answer or ^herwise, tRto' in French, a language 
he had not bew 'known to speak at any tine .fbf> thirty years before. 
This continued until ;his utterance ceased to be intelligible alto- 
gether.' ■ 

This lattbrj^^omertonisnihongst the most'oommon, yet the 
most inexpIieMle^ of the phenomena of memory. The tenacity 
of memory i|i the age^for facts apd chcinnstances of early life, 
and tbetotol inability lo rOmember present eireumstatices from 
day* to day, are mattws of oomiaombbservatioi). >60 also in the 
dying » seen tins rOoolleetion of the days and scenes, and even 
ideas, of (^ildbood emd youth. . 

Sir Henry ]^<dland passes in rapid review the various states, 
corporeal and mental, in whidi'the memory fiuls. Amongst the 
most practically important of tinse is the failure of memory 
from nndue cxercide of the mii^. The system which prema- 
turwlyN’orccs, the youthful intdloct is strongly ajid -justly repre- 
hended by, our author. 

* It is a ;£u:t wpll attested by experience^ that the memory 
may be sdriondly, so^etiaoes lastingly injured, b 7 pressing upon it 
too hardly. and contiuiibuslir in^eoriy li^. Whatever theory we hold 
as to this Jgipat of oUr liatuie, it is certain that its powers 

are .<^y gradatAy developed f g^d* mat if forced into premature 
exmpse, uey are' imfufired by tiie effort. This is a maxim indeed 
of .^eral impart,’ appl|ying t* the eondi^on and culture of every 
fa|^ of body aiid aainil ; hutyingularly to the one we arc now 
ceipdering, which farms in> epeaetpe^the foundatiion of intellectnal 
A regulated exercise^ , short of actual fatigue, enlarges iu 
leapamty- both as to receptjpn and retention ; and gives promptitude 
Us well ns clearness to its aetioi).' ^ut we are* bound to refrain from 
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goading it by constant and laborious efforts in early li^ and before 
the instrument has been strengthened to its wotk, or it decays under 
our hands.’ * • ' 

Loss of memoty is doe of 'ths of mcipiont 

disease of the brain t it if 

No man who has much 

or who has in brauiii,ho» been, over- 
tasked or i^ore^ It isa wiurning 

the more valuat^e^be^eiai^ at a aime rest and 

medical treatment oan^^mneh tQi ventove'ilia incipient dieeaee. 
Being an early; sy^tmn^ it tieeSMatrily fi[»lldws ;.1fcbit loss of 
memory aceom^f^ nhlttSrons cereb^ 
which is knWn as ^spfleniziig ’*is specd^y oharat^^tised by Joss 
of memory. ^.A cetfsun Tame wmnimng 6{^ths rSDoUeQtion 

* often occars as ^ ;firsi^ indication pf the dise^ .^b^st its 
^progress is attended wi|h increasing inenpat^^ for 

* receiving new in^pcessi^li^ nr recalling and embi^ing those of 

* earlier date, t^avalytio diseases, frequent 

‘ mania in many forms, are amongst the moa4 Common diseases 

* in which the change in the inemo|y is constant;’ . r 

We cannoj; dose our .considexation of some of Ihe more salient 
facts and principles of mental physiology without reference to 
that fertile source of knowledge wmch the inst^cts and habits 
of the lower animals afford. Many of the human mqntal con- 
ditions we have glanced at arn^neen also in theos* ^ They steep# 
they dream, they become insaOC. They havC also intermediate 
states between these. They have ^eir yariatiops 4n temper as 
man has. Tlie horse wUl weep like his master,, ani^ the big tears 
course as rapidly down, his ebe^^firom grief and pain. In 
rabies the mental chawiW of the hprse.is wonderfully changed. 

If before the attack of the disease he h^d .been natuwly 
good-tempered and attached to <Jil8 ri^ or. his groom, he will 
recognise his former friend and seek hi^ <^1:089^ 4^ing t^^ 
intervals between the paroxysms of fury^ and he vrifl bend on ' 
him one of those piteous# searching loob wldpVoii^" ofalefved , 
Avill never be foi^otten. Mr« a; horse ip 

rabies, and remarks : * lie ' would ^ 

<if he would search me . throi^ "'Ood throQgb#^^ a^ 

* prevail on me, if 1 could, to relieve 1^ ipom some dreaaful 

* evil by which he was^threatenec Hd woulid thep mess 

* his head against my bosom, land^^oapSt^the^ fdr a mvmtd, . 
‘ or more.* Yet m the paitrigwixiif pis Itcmdbing dea^^ fev ^ 
sympathy and solace would chan^^ahd that altoost insbihtiae^ ^ 
ously) into the most maddened fuiy# qf else the moSt .eihgiilar? 

VOL, cm. KO. CCX. ^ ^ ^ 
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treooheiy. There is the desire for mischief for its own sake, 
and ^ere is frequently the artful stratagem to allure the victim 
within his reach. Not a motion is made by the bystander of 
wh^ the tatad - Wtse is not conscious, nor does a person 
appreaob whom •he.)-doM not reo(^niae{".but. he labours under 
one ali^abaorfaing feeling ~-aB intense longing .to devastate and 
destroy. 

In common with all inquirers, into' mental physiology, the 
writers' befone us have discussed this gneat question of mind as 
I displayed in the instincts and habits of .ainimab; a subject on 
which much iBversity of opinion exists. 'V^le iPully admitting 
the fact that the operations' of intelligenoe in lower animals are 
the seine m kind as those^^ man ; and, fioriia*, that the instincts 
of man, where we can truly distinguish &em, mre the same in 
principle of operathm as those of other ^imals. Sir II. Holland 
nevertheless adds, that ' we can adopt no definition of instinct 
‘ and reason which does not indicate their separate nature.’ On 
the other hand, %r Benjamin Brodie is ' incuned to believe that 

< the minds of the inferior animals are essentially of the same 
‘ nature with that of .the hui^n race, and that of those various 

< and ever'Changing conditions of it, which we term the mental 
‘ faculties, there are none of which we may not discover traces 

< more or less distinct in other creatures.’ Now facts are 
abwdant; for as Sir Heniy Holland conaprebensively remarks, 

‘ Wherever thme is organisation, even under the simplest form, 
there we are sure to find instinctive action, more or less in amount, 
destined to give. the appra(>riate effect to it. This is true tliroughoot 
every part of the animal series, from man and the quadrumnna down 
to the lowest form of infusorial life; When we consider how vast 
this scale is — crowded with more than a hundred thousand recognised 
species, exclusively of those which fossil geology has disclosed to us 
— we may be well amazed by this profuse variety of instincHve 
action ; as multiplied in kind as are the organic forms with which 
it is associated, and all derived from, one common Power.’ 

This ^aat ganeralisatioa includes another; and that is, the 
community of fonction of the okimate constituents, of all 
these organised' beings in So ,far as they can be determined. 

, These consrituents’ ate mtcroscdpically minute hollow sphei^ 
of varioas fwms,— oMate, discoid, ovoid; spheroid, — con- 
taining small gtabulat bbd!^ temed nuclei. Such, and no 
other, is that' primordial' cril from which the perfect or- 
gimi^, whetber^it ba ^hua^ or vegetable is evolved, and 
within which lop^W'' uncongotoudy acting principle of 
imtality. which from so' umiute mid almost formless an atom 
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of matter, works out the entire mechanism of the frame 
in all its parts; so that, finally, beauty, fitness, and an ad- 
mirable working to beneficent ends, is the result. ]^thtn the 
narrow walls of that hollpw spheroidal atom is contained, 
potentially, the whole scheme not only of the flit are jphysi- 
cal life, but also of those instincts, faculties, and peculiarities 
which are transmitted hereditarily from parent to ofispring. 
If these, then, (and many not mentioned) be the wondrous 
endowments of these splitary primordid oelH what may we 
not predicate as to those masses of cells which constitute- the 
effective portion of the brain and nervous system, and which 
the Great Artificer has predetermined to' be the organ of« 
that intelligence which He created in His likeness ? Nothing 
we have said as to their probable functimiB approaches, we 
believe, in any degree to the reality. All is only a dim fore- 
shadowing of truths as to the mutual action of mind and 
matter yet to be discovered. 

It is not difficult to say what are the merits and demerits of 
the works before us. That of Sir B. Brodie is professedly un- 
systematic. It is essentially a popular work, intended for 
beginners in the study of mental physiology; and its popularity 
is manifested by the demand for a third edition. The chapters 
of Sir H. Holland (as the reader will have seem) take a wider 
scope, and require more careful reading and more deliberate 
thought. What will disappoint the popular or hasty reader is 
one of the great merits of the work; namely, the spirit of 
cautious inquiry and induction which pervades it, and which 
leaves certain questions in doubt and unsolved simply because 
they are, in our present state of knowledge, incapable of solu- 
tion. ‘ Persuaded of the truth of tlie maxim, that it is generally 
^ shorter and easier to proceed from ignorance to knowledge 
* than from error,’ Sir Henry remarks, « I have never scrupled 
^ to note what I think doubtful or deficient iid evidence.’ 

We think Sir Henry Holland has done well to seiiarate t)ie 
chapters on Mental Physiology from the contributifms to prac- 
tical medicine with which they were commingled in the first andS . 
second editions of his * Medical Notes and Beflectioma* 
thus improvecl, as is seen in the tbiM edition of the {letter, 
published. We need hardly say that these notes and Mectioiiiv 
manifest that application* of a phil^opical method to, Med^f: 
Art, which the former work offers Ip wfikenceio^ P^ 

In all the essays contaihfei in the Vokm^ Sir 

cessfully endeavoured to avoid mei^ tecWicaliSk, and 

in the clearest form tboise principles bt thought, obstbkitiob, 
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arid riOoduct, wliich nay moet oondaee to the progvess of tnedi> 
.cirie, and tite lionour «tod nsefulaeas of‘ Uuise<<7lio profeta it 
In discussing the phenomena of sensation, >iUid the philosophy 
of sensation derived them, ^ HoUand has never 

Overstrained his o#o scientifie experience, at oottfhimded the 
phvsiologicsd trntte which lie within the' prorirtce Of die. phy- 
sidan, with the proper objects of psyehoiqgy and the operations 
of the Beason. l!herefore the experience of nearly forty years 
spmt in the honouratde service of science and homanity justifies 
ms conchiSions ; and the volumes of * Medical Notes and Be- 
' flections,’ and of * Physiological Inquiries* before ns are 
examples to be followed by men who have similar opportunities 
and powers 'of olmrvdtion, since they arc valuable contaributions 
to our literature and to our knowledge of body and mind. 


Aut. V. — 1. Conventio inter Sanctitatem 3uam IHum IX. 
Summum Pontificem, et Majestatem iSuam Cmareo-Regianv 
Apostolicam Franciscum Josepkum I., Imperatmrem Austriee, 
cui subseriptum Vienna 18va Augusti, 1855. 

2. Studwn idter das (Esterreickische Concordat vom 18. August, 
1855. fFien:lS5ii. . 

8. Catholicism in Austria, or an Epitome of Austrian Ecclesi- 
astical Late. By Count Fjsbdinanu Dal Pozzo. Dondon: 
1827. 

4. toAole Evidence against the Claims of the Roman Church. 
By Sanderson Robins, M.A., Rector of St. James’s, Dover. 
Rondon: 1855. 

5. Die Zeichen der ZeU. Yon Christian KarI. Josias 

BimsEN. Leipzig: 1855. *■ 

HThe Pontificate of Pius IX. has' already exhibited to the 
world a series of vidssitudes hardly to be eqriolled in ^ 
long annals of thC Papa<^, and of contradietibns not 
surpasttd In this age "of stidden charigris Md 8ri]rgririBg ''^ 
volutidns. Por the finit time since the death <yf 'Gattgi^i^, 
Europe hbilCd the decdon of a Pontiff to the ohdr bf Rt. 
Peter, who ''addressed ' himsdf to pdpulrir tynipBriih^ abd 
seemed ea^ to advamee with the' libenil {Rt^resa of ’tho 18fb 
eentuiy. Hri otri^ Iris nominatUm' to .1m Iriairidrisi ^'^ty 
'«( his life, arid to die infirierice of the 
i»eM ’of France, triiich' tvaa ISnit 

|^;an ambassador of so common diseemmeat. He was ea- 
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throned in the Church of Santa Maria del Fopolo, amidst the 
veneration the clergy and the enthusiastic i^plai^se of the 
people. His first acrions vrere calculated to imjM’ove the de- 
graded condition of the Roman government ip uie Papal States, 
and to vindicate its independence even against the preponderating 
influence of the Austrian prisons in Kortbem Italy. But few 
months had ehnised after the Pope’s accestion, when that* storm 
broke loose which convulsed the political fabric of Europe, and 
unhappily Md low so many of the f^e institutions of the Con- 
tinent. At that awful moment, when mm« powerful sovereigns 
and more vigorous governments fell in nlpid succession before 
the excited populace of their .capitals, the Pope still rode for a 
time upon the eddies of the stream, and lent his voice .to con- 
secrate ^e cause Italian liberty and independence. 

Prince Metternich declared'in his exile tmit of all tiie strange 
and astounding phenomena he had witnessed, that which had sur- 
prised him most was ‘ a liberal Pope.’ But the illusion was a 
brief one. In the reaction which followed that paroxysm of 
madness, the Roman government was the first to recoil from 
the task it had undertaken. The revoluition, which had been 
momentarily assisted and controlled by the valonr of Charles 
Albert, and by. the adhesion of Pio !Nono to the national cause, 
soon deserted its champions, and turned upon them with as ipuch 
fury as it had shown against its mortal enepaies. The Pope, 
betrayed by his troops and attacked by his subjects, saw one of 
bis secretaries shot by his side in the Quirinal, whilst his 
minister. Count Rossi, — a man who combined the loftiest con- 
ceptions of a statesman with the most courageous devotion to 
the. cause of bis native country, — fell, butchered on the steps of 
the Cancelleria. Nothing remained but flight, and flight in an 
ignominious disguise, to an ignominious asylum. Pius IX., -^who 
in 1847 had been adored by his people, and applauded by Europe, 
found himself in 1849 the suppliant of the King of Najdek; 
and it was not till a French army had boifibarded the Et^nid 
City from the Jantculnm, and phic^ a garrison.in Rome, th%t 
.the humbled sovereign of the Papal States i:eentered his ^ 
mknons.. The attempt to ally the ecclesiastical govjsmbient of 
the Court of Rome with more mUghtened riviLinstitatii^ ^btu 
ftiHeid. Even the remobstrances and reoemumami^ns 
«f tiow Napoleon, whose troops are still moiml^ 
the Vaticao, whilst he. has shov^Inmsdf in; Friu^.a 
eon of the Chwa^^ have proved nnavaUii^ ;The 
ment dr^ on its timoioq^ ccnel, dograd^ 

Oiice> ibf.'tiie .motto of its instninimits tpid adrie^,&'.|H%'ld tro 
iwor^ofA -GmieraLof the Jesuits, jintatepai; 
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But although these disasters effectually , extinguished all 
hope of the regeneration of the temporal government of the 
i^O()e8» their e^ect has been to excite in the mind of Pius 
IX. a loftier couceptioa of his duties and his powers as the 
Vicegerent of Chrbt That disguised fugitive, vvho was 
gkd to find a refuge at Gaeta, bore with him an entuusiastic 
belief in his own spiritual power, and a temper capable of 
daring and enduring anything for the ascendancy of the Church 
whiclv he was to govern. *To great personal humility and sim- 
plicity, heightenf^ by fervent piety and by a strong tinge of 
superstition, he unites an unbunding pride and an incredible 
arrogance as Head of the Church of liotne ; or, if vanity and 
ambition luik in his character, as possibly they do, they are 
artfully concealed under his excess of zeal for the f>rcdominancc 
of a spiritual authority more abk)lute and more universal than 
Gregory the Greater Innocent 111. ever dared to assert. In the 
hands of this Pope, the pretensions of the Church of Borne have 
ceased to be matters of historical research or remote speculation. 
It can no longer be contended that Borne has niodihed her an- 
dent doctrines on the relations of the temporal and the spiritual 
power, or tiiat the Papacy had lost any portion of its energy in 
the long contest with infidelity, with heresy, with the pow*ers of 
darkness, or with the powers of the world. In the feeble hands 
of a Leo XIL, qf a Gregory XVI., the papal authority bad in- 
deed appeared to fade away, and greater concessions were made 
by the liberal spirit of the I9th century to their modesty and 
their weakness, than could have been extorted by the Boman 
Pontiffs in the plenitude of their power. But Sixtus when he 
entered the Conclave leaning on his crutch, was not more dificrent 
from Sixtus when the voices of that Conclave had crowned 
Uip with the tiara, than the Pope under whom Catholic Eman- 
cipation was granted by the British Parliament in 1829, and the 
Pofie who presume to establish a new Cat]M>lic hierarchy in 
Britmn in 1850. The Pope everywhere asserts the unqualified 
supremacy of the spiritual to the temporal power in all the 
transaettons throughout the world in which, according to hts 
own judgment, the interests of the Church are, or may appear* 
to be, concerned. The great principle of the divine oominWon 
of the Boman Pontiff to l^i^te, to judge, and adminbter in 
the Church of Christ throughout the world, with absolute and 
undivided power, being onee establisheck and believed, Pius IX* 
has done no more than follow, out that nmiaa to its^ logical 
^itosequences. . v * 

Henceforth the war was te be^carrled on witUn^the tetritcries 
of the enemy, and the Aiemy ; Was eVei^ that refused 
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entire obedience to the claims of Rome. Even in countries 
where a principle of mutual toleration and good understandiiig 
hud been long edtablished between the Cburi^h of Rome and 
the State, the power of the priesthood challenged and defied 
the poiyer of the government. In Ireland, Dr. Cullen was ap- 
pointed to the Catholic Primacy in opposition to the known 
wishes of the British. Cabinet, and the Queen^s Colleges were 
condemned by the Vatican. In France, after a protracted 
striigglc, public education was once more wrested from the Uni- 
versity, and restored to the priests ; the priests have repudiated 
the traditions of the Gallican Church, and are sunk to a state of 
bigoted dependence on Rome, which even the ministers of 
Charles X. would have disavowed."*^ In Belgium, the oleigy 
have unscrupulously abused the liberty they enjoy, to embarrass 
the government and to mislead the nation. In Piedmont and in 
Spain, the reaction has been so violent against the outrageous 
pretensions of the Papal Power, that those Catholic States 
arc under the ban of Rome. In England, the Papal aggression 
of 1850 revived passions which bad slumbered for more than 
half a century; and in liolland, the same interference with 
the internal affairs of a free people was followed by a eimilar 
result Even in the United States, opposition to the encroach- 
ing policy of Rome has become the symbol and the aim of 
a great political party. Throughout Gernymy a conflict is 
raging to which we shall presently address ourselves more 
closely. These are not the results of any transient gust of 
fanaticism : on the contrary, the tendency of men’s . minds 
in this age lay rather to the extreme of toleration ; and 
Rome would have been unmolested, had she not assumed the 
offensive in this warfare* But Pius IX. has disdamed to ac- 
quiesce in the contemptuous tolerance of the last gener^ion 
for the obsolete pretensions of the Papacy ; he has proceeded io 
assert and to enforce them ; he has not scrupled to hold language 
as imperious as ever fell from the Roman See ; be has attempted 
to revise the loftiest conception of the Papacy as the^head of 
the Universal Church, by raising it far above that feeble. 
clave of Italian priests who monopolised its honours and eaitin- 
goished its power. The Princes of the Church are once more its 
ardent and energetic representalives in the Courts eS Ibmce 
and of Germany, and even in the popular asseutbUes of achima- 


* Thirty years ago H. de Fraysstnous, Bishop of Heraopolis^^iifid 
First Almoner of Charles X., was a defender of the liberties o^e 
G^lican Chuircb ; in 1855 the Cardinid ArchbidMop of Asrdeonx^^^is 
ready to condemn tbe^ii^icms of Bossitet* 
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tioi^ SinglBod. All aattomi, from the. frootieiBof Thibet and the 
fMant islands .of the Pacific -to tlm great dties of Europe, 
ava be brought, within the comprehensive fold of the View 
of Christ.. The entire militant, forces of Borne are led into the 
deld. The organiaatipa of that stupendous bo<fy«f dpcile and 
.devoted, argents. was never more complete* nmrer more united. 
Confident in the vigour of his authority and the . absolute obe- 
dience Ida servants. Pins IX. ha^ without any regnlar con- 
vocation, of the members of tbe Cburoh, and by a novel excess 
of the Papal jurisdiction, assumed and mtermsm the power to 
add an article of faith to the belief of the Latin , Church ; and 
that upon a subject so pifsterions, so inscrutable, and so entirely 
contrary to the language of Scripture, that it divided the 
casuists of tbe Mi^le Ages, and that no Pontiff and no Conncil 
for upwards of eighteen hundred years had dared to impose it 
upon tbe credulity of the faithful. The doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception, authoritatively projmunded by the Pope in 
1854, rf|ises another and an impassable barrier between the 
freedom of the mind and the authority of the Church, between 
the tmtii of the Gospel and the dogmas of Borne. 

We have said enough in these rapid allusions to events wfaidi 
must be familiar to all our readers, to describe tbe vast scope 
of the policy which has constantly animated, during the [wesent 
Pontificate, the ,wh 4e body of the B.omi8h clergy : we shall 
illustrate what we have to say on the tendency of tiiis jmlicy by 
a imwe minute examination of its latest and most strilting 
achievement in tbe conclusion of tbe Aiwtrian Concordat 
But ere we proceed, we trust that it is unnecessary for us to 
disclaim tlu>se motives of bigotry and intoktance which some- 
times animate the antagonists of Borne. As long as we thought 
that l^e members of tlie Church of Borne, bmng subjects of the 
Briti^ Crown, did not enjoy that equality of refigioustokcation 
and iimae civil privileges which arc the birtbi%ht of evmy Eng- 
lishiDW), this Journal was not slow to defend the <kuse of wfant 
was then an oppressed dass of our conatrymem But tibe same 
spirit wbidi .converted the liberal party of tlua country into the 
temporal^ allies qf a Church whose tenets we repudiate and 
whose principles of government we abhor, when that Church 
sq>pefu:<ra to labtmr under unjust , disabilities,, now animates ns 
with tenfold fotee when we see that Gboteh eodeawMpiBg .to 
impose unjust diaabilities im others; suhen we find!.4hat tfie 
specious pretext of .liberty of eonacienee, js converted into ca 
iCngioeof eecleskstioal.domiaation^ wbea-wmicbaetiv tint tlm 
iNt principles national, bdepeadeitce. era 

tik idHqukeue .micresidmleote. fon^girPoiireiti^nf a we 
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know that the darkest contrivances of medisevai- rapcrstitibn, 
and the execrable tyranny of the Inquisition itself, are once store 
set in motion to thwart the progress of society, to ertish the 
growth of freedom^ end to emasculate the mind of naan. We 
Write qot as Protestants only, not as schistnatics, not‘ as mere 
opponents of a creed or a system of Church govemment If 
we were members of the Church of Rome itself, our indignation 
would not be less intense to see the inordinate excess of the 
Papal authority which these latter times have witnessed, to the 
detriment of the andent and- fundamental rights of the Church. 
Our ancestors were devout Catholics when they passed the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon under Henry IL, the statute of Provisors 
under Edtvard III., and the great statute of Prtemunire under 
Richard IL The Council of Constance undoubtedly represented 
the whole Christian Church of Western Europe, when itasttrtbd, 
with the full authority of that great assembly, what Mr. Hcillam 
has well termed 'the Whig principles of the Catholic Church,’-imd 
opposed the legal resistance of the national episcopate to tiie ab- 
solute dominion of the See of Rome. Bossuet and the Freneh 
Bishops were not less devout Catholics when they nimnimonsly 
subscribed the immortal Declaration of 1 682. It matters com- 
paratively little to us, as Protestants, to what pitch of extra- 
vagance the Papal authority may be carried. Perhaps, indeed, 
some may desire that a system so adverse to 'everything we 
hold dear should exhaust its powers of oppresmon, and sow the 
seeds of a more formidable reaction agmnst itself. But the 
future reaction is no diminution of the present evil. This 
conspiracy agmnst the liberty and independence of numkiild is 
gaining ground — rapidly in some foreign countries, partially 
even ia our own. It becomes, therefore, a paramount duty to 
oppose, as for as we are able, the progress of so great an evil, 
and to show by a most forcible example tiiat the middle of 
the 19th century has conceded a' triumph to the Papal power 
which the Papal Power in the I3th century scarcely dared to 
ohum, which the eivil rulers of tne 14th century witbhdd, and 
which no intervening age from that time to the present Would 
have endured. . ' “ ' 

It would eaety us b^mid the limits- of this ffirti<^if^we 
attempted to fdlow the long series oi enemsehnients by' whU^ 
the adtiMwlty of Bome was extended, sad tiie system 
eeclesiastioal . domhoatisn estidblUfhed ' a great pat^'^of 
Europe '1%e histMkal erideace of tins dtoady and 
promising reristanoe Borne to thw rights df 
society, . Bnd to tiie independence <d^»^e«ery aatieiiial Uhtmdii, 
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has been traced with consummate acuteness and accuracy in 
the chapter which Mr. Hivllagi devotes to this subject m his 

* History of Middle Ages’; and more recently by Dean 
Milman, in his able and comprehensive ^ History of Latin Chris- 
tianity/ a work which deserves to occupy a permanent and con- 
spicuous, place in our literature, and to which we hope ere long 
to devote a more extended notice. The claims of the Bomish 
Church, more especially with reference to the Papal Supremacy, 
have also been ably and dispassionately treated by the Rev. San- 
derson Robins, the title of whose volume we have prefixed to this 
article, and we may safely recommend it as a convenient sum- 
mary of the historical evhlence in the case. No subject in the 
annals of mankind has been more copiously illustrated by the 
zeal of controversialists, or the indefatigable labours of church- 
men and their antagonists ; but it suffices for our present purpose 
to indicate the leading principles which are the basis of the con- 
stant pretensions of Rome, and the object of the constant oppo- 
sition of those who have contended cither for the liberty of the 
Church or for the joint claims of temporal sovereignty. From the 
days of Hildebrand to those of InnocentllL, Europe had become 
familiarised with these claims, which, to ude the cxpresslou of 
Dean Milman, ^ in their latest significance amounted to an abso- 
^ lute irresponsible autocracy. The essential inherent supremacy 
^of the spiritual* over the temporal powers, as of the soul over 

* the body, as of eternity over time, as of Christ over Cfesar, as 

* of God over man, was now au integral part of Christianity. 
^ . The assertion of these j)owers by the Church had been, 

* however intcrmittingly, yet constantly growing, and had now 

‘ fully grown into determinate acts. The Latin clergy had been 
‘busy fur many centuries in asserting, under the specious name 
‘ of their liberty, the supremacy of the Church, which was their 
‘ own supremacy ; for several centuries in asserting the autocracy 
‘of the Pope as head of the Church.’ This tfas the fundamen- 
tal doctrine which lay at th^ root of the supremacy of Rome, 
and which may be traced in every page of that confused and 
heterogeneous mass of precepts, rescripts, and papal decrees which 
form the body of the Canon Law, — that Canon Law, be it re- 
membered, which forms to this day the basis of the authority 
claimed by the Bomish Ciiurch, and the sole limit, if it have any 
limit, to her jurisdiction. ‘ Our power/ said Inuooerit IIL ki 
a decretal of 1200, ‘ rests on to human constitution, b^t on 
‘ a divine commission*^’ * # 


‘ Cvonstiiutiones princjpttm eoelesiiistlds eonsttto non 

'praeminent, sed obsequumur.^ (He&rBtal, i. 2. c. 10.) ‘ Quwunque a 
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To enforce thcsc^clalms, the interest of the Church was uni- 
formly held to be paramount to all other obligations, whether 
of moral duty or political allegiance. /Juramentum contra 
^utilitatem ecdesiasticam non tenet.’ (Sext L ±i. c. i.): and to 
determine what the interest of the Church was, lay absolutely 
within the jurisdiction and the power of inter{>retation exercised 
by the Popes. * Pour ceux qui professent ces doctrines,’ says 
M. Dupin in his vigorous and learned treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Law, ‘ I’Eglise doit former une sorte d’Etat dans I’Etat, nyant 
^ son vrai souverain a Tetranger et ses lois k part. II pretend 
^ ne relever que dc lui seul, ct ne pouvoir Stre atteint ni par les 
^ lois du pays qu’ii brave, ni par les magistrats qu’il insulte ct 
^ qu’il defie.* Home alone has the power to interpret and to 
define what is the extent of her own rights and privileges. They 
rest not upon the tenor of this Concordat, or of any other asjree- 
ment between the finite and the infinite, between the temporal 
and the eternal. A bare recognition of the source of such pre- 
tensions by any temporal authority is enough. A bare admission 
of rights, which are by their nature unlimited, since they are 
held to rest upon the ordinances of God, includes every other 
condition and overrules every objection. 

Such has been the language of the Church of Borne in all 
ages, when she has freely dared to Express her theory of the 
relations betweeh’ the ecclesiastical and the civil power. To 
use the words of an ecclesiastical writer, ^ Vidimus per omnes fere 
^ setates duellum papalis insoleutise et ecclesiastics^ libertatis;’ 
and we are thus led to consider whether, on these princii»Ies, 
any equal synallagmatic compact can be said to exist between 
the State and the Church of Borne. In such transactions, 
tlic difference existing between the objects and the very nature 
of the contracting parties is an essential and incurable dif- 
ference. The Church asserting a paramount, indefeasible, and 
unlimited power, resting on its claim to a divine commission 
and on its own interpretation of that commission, can never be 
said to relinquish or surrender to the State any portion of the 
maxims of government which are an indissoluble portion pf its 
constitution. If such a concession were apparently made bj 
one Pope, it would be retracted by another; for as each succes- 
sive Pontiff professes to enjoy the same boundless authority^ he 

principibus in ordinibus^ vel in ecclesiasticis rebus decreta inve- 
niuntur, nuUius auctoritatis esse monstrant,dS*.’ (Decret distinct 96.) 

^ Uterque est in potestate Eoclesiad spiritidis scilicet ' gladius et 
materialis. Oportet autem gladium esse sub gladie, ei temporalem 
auctoritatem spiritali sabjici pOtbstati.’ {Exirtmis^nt Lr8* 
face Vm.) . 
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18 not bound bj treaties any more than, he would be bound 
against the interest of the Church by oa^ths.* Urban YllL 
mSf not unrea^nabljy |bat the authority of one living Pope 
was worth more than tjlie rescripts or engagements of a hun- 
dr^ dead Popes. Fiom the Concordat ot Calixtus. (1122.) 
to that of Pius lX»rihe! pretensions of the Church have always 
been ext^ded and confirmed rather than circumscribed by such 
instruments. When a nation has resolved to assert its own 
indep^ence in ecclesiastical government, and to ^t .bounds 
to tm oppression and extortion of Rome, such measures have 
been taken by its own rulers and its own lawgivers^ su^h were 
the measures which, .from an early period in Ei^Iish history, 
pppbsed a firm barrier to the Canon Law, to foreign patronage, 
and to the Romish^urisdiction. Such were the, measures which 
established in France the liberties of the Gailicau Church, upQU 
the bases of the Pragmatic Sanction of St- Louis, and tlxat pf 
Charles VII., which were then called the common law of 
Christendom. Such, lastly, were the measures which marked 
in Germany the long struggle of the Papal aud the. Impeirial 
Powers,, and which finally secured to the Church in Austria, 
under the reigns of Maria Theresa, the Emperor Joseph, and 
even the Emperor Francis, those rights which the present 
Emperor has just renounced and annihilated. 

No doubt, in all ages, and under all forms* of religion, a con- 
. flict has existed between the theocratic and tlie political authori- 
ties which divide the empire of society and the mind of man : 
Uie one asserting a power 8U{>erior to human laws, under the 
awful sanction of a supernatural commission ; the other resting 
upc>n that which makes human law binding, as the expression 
the national will. In countries where the authority of the 
Romish Pontiff has never existed, or has long ceased to prevail, 
iihiB struggle has inccssiiutly gone on : it existed under the 
inc^tutions of Paganism, and it has receqtly torn no incon- 
mderable body of devout and disinterested members from the 
hofipm of the Church of Scotland. But a new and Tery impor* 
tant element is introduced into this contest of the civil and the 
ecclesiastical powers, when a foreign potentate, .^aowl^d^g 
no laws but those of bis own creation and claiming iufallibuity 
^ the appji^atipn of them, asserts a x^bt to intervene frt these 
4iiu^tion8, wd to subject the ecclesiastical, and,, in some degree, 

' ■'■■■' ' ■n — '.' . ^"1" , * " * " '* * -« « — I ^ i p j,n *i.'n; 

* It one of <lM»ten gravamina ^ 

.^eented ip- 1^10 to tb, Bmperor Mnximiiiiua : 

* bolUia, pacto, privilegia Sterna ab antece«^|us;;i^|M^ 
*d^|[atione coneetoto, 8ueqe««m'£<^iflee.a,.ttN!t^ ^ ^ 
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the civil, institutions of a nation to his supreme will.* That 
is the position claimed by Rohie ih the coinmoliwealth of 
States which acknowledge or have ever acknowled^^ h» 
authority ; and it is scarcely necessary to add, th^ she does 
intervene, in these qliestions only to fender her own advmitage 
paramount to every other consideration. At certain times 
when the. temporal authority of Emperor or EJng has 
threatened the dignity or the property of the Churdi, she 
has thrown all her might on the side of the Clergy — the 
kingdom of Fjrance, or that of England, has been placed 
under an interdict — the melancholy toll and the solemn 
chnnnt of the last offices fur the dying were heard before the 
Church closed her doors upon the people — or ^ain an imperial 
pebitent has been reduced to supplicate from the stern forgiveness 
of the Pontiff a crown which such a prince was unworthy 
to wear. Nor are these examples confined to mediasval tfa» 
ditions ; the same spirit animates to this hour the relations of 
Rome' with the clergy of Piedmont, of Ireland, and to some 
extent of Spain, where the.clergy have become the instruments 
of Rome and the antagonists of the State. 

At other times, when Rome has found in the national clergy 
a spirit of independence, more common in past ages than in our 
own, the Popes have not scrupled to ally themselyes more doscly 
with the temporal power, so as to silence the claim for the re- 
storation of those rights which the Papacy or the Empire hqd 
gradually wrested from the primitive church. These compadls 
tetween the State and the See of Rome have' usually been termed 
Concordats ; and it is well deserving of remark, es^cially with 
reference to the subject now before us, ,that although these 
arran^ments have ever been made under pretence of an atdent 
zeal lor the welfare of the Church and of rdigibn, tlmy have 
generally been prejudicial to the independence of the one and to 
the interests of tlie other, as indeed might well be anticirated 
when two parties settle their differences at the expense of a third. 
Such was the celebrated concordat of Francis I. with 1^ ’ X.', 
when jthe King of France conspired to betray the liber^^'of 0e 
Church in bis dominions, the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438 wha 
violated, and the act qf the Crown was condemned by of 

* What is the limit between ecclesiastical..^ civil institutihos ? 
It is iflm'dssibte to define it. In Spain the Holy Office clpiined the 
right of cohtroffing the export of indies and Iuhms, becaiure thj^ 
might he sold to the infidel ; and a Pope ^mCe pkKseeded.td.^irejn- 
municate tiie srigOiory of Venice for itilo^i^qOjlaa to he sw ’^.the 
eaemies of the Faith. The Yenetifhs replied by their natibhd''cry : 
* Primi Veneziani, poi Gristiani.’ 
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the parliaments and bishops of France. The policy of Rome has 
generally been^to render the clergy in any given State closely 
and absolutely dependent on herself and on the great religioiis 
Orders which are the direct instruments of her authority ; and 
this has been accomplislted in the 6rst instance by a close alliance 
with the temporal government. But when this eCd has been 
obtained, and the clergy are thoroughly imbued with the doctrines 
of the Ultramontane School, then the Church itself becomes the 
chief engine of Rome in opposition to the State ; the fibsolute 
liberty of the Church is made the pretext for the introduction 
of its own peculiar laws and authority, and both the great 
elements of society and of government fall sucoesaively under 
the influence of the Papal Power. 

Again, jsLt some .rare intervals in history, the excesses or 
the depression of the Papal Power have united the temporal 
authority and the National Church against its pretensions : that 
spirit of independence enabled Henry VIIL to effect the sepa- 
ration of this country from Rome, and it was maintained with 
almost equal vigour in France during a great portion of the 
reign .of Louis XIV. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of these conflicting 
relations which have occurred at various times in every part of 
Europe. Perhaps indeed the chief error of modem historians 
has been to suppose that the series of these events had 
reached its termination, and that the Papacy has ceased, after 
a protracted resistance to the spirit of the age, to maintain so 
hopeless a contest. We see no reason to doubt that as long as the 
power of Rome continues to prevail over a large portion of the 
Christian world, the same results must perpetually recur. But 
no country in Europe has witnessed this struggle on a grander 
scale than Germany ; no people has borne a larger part in it than 
the German nation. Professor Ranke obs<?tve8 with truth, 
that the whole life and character of Western Christendom consists 
of the incessant action and counter-action of Church and State ; 
and that in Germany, where more persevering and original 
thought has been bestowed on ecclesiastical and religous 
subjects than on any other, tlie events of ten centuries turn 
ui)on the struggles between the Empire and the Papacy, between 
Catholicism and Frotestantism. The more extraordiqary and 
incredible is it that at the close of this long sera of contention 
for the liberties of the Church, the nation which defied Innocent 
III. and produced Luther, should now in this our day submit to 

whole imposition of Romish |)ower, and that the sovereign 
' y ho fills the seat of the Cmsars should deliWately abdicate every 
priticiple for which his ancestors contended. 
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As early as the 9th century the project of the Popes mi^ht be 
traced to overthrow the existing constitution of the Church, 
which in every country still ^ essentially rested ocb the authority 
of the metropolitan, to place the whole Church in immediate 
^ subjection to the Pope of Some, and to establish a unity of the 
‘ spiritual power, by means of which it must necessarily emanci- 
* pate itself from the temporal/* The spurious decretals of Isidore 
were pressed into the service, mA the supreme authority of the 
Somish Canons was promulgated as an article of faitL But 
this doctmne met with no servile acceptance from the people of 
Germany. Those tribes which had scarcely found a common 
name until th^ were united under the powerful sceptre of Charle- 
magne, were roused at once into national existence by the preten- 
sions of the Italian Church ; and it is worthy of remembrance that 
the first act in which the Germans appear as one people is their 
resistance to the attempt of the clergy to depose their sovereign 
and to determine by Papal authority the election of the Emperor. 
The sovereignty of Otho the Great, who may be considered even 
more than Charlemagne the founder of the true German Empire, 
rested on the principle of opposition to the encroachment of that 
authority ; and whilst it maintained throughout Europe the 
beneficent and civilising influences of Christianity, that empire 
kept at bay in Italy the formidable power which threatened to 
subdue the independence of the world. In sucoeeding centuries 
the eternal contest rolled on with various results — at one time 
the Church, at another the Imperial Power gained ground. The 
divisions of the temporal princes and the peculiar constitution of 
the Germanic body, which has remained from the earliest ages 
Id the present day incapable of completing the fabric of a State, 
were undoubtedly favouiuble to the spiritual power ; whilst 
in England the germs of public liberty and national strength 
sprang from the first contests of the aristocracy and the clergy 
against the Papal authority, in Germany, on the contrary, the 
influence of Rome successfully arrested the complete develop- 
ment of the national power. If Otho the Great had claimed 
the distribution of the symbols of spiritual authority, which 
gave rise to the great quarrel of the Investitures, his dege* 
Derate successor, the Emperor Henry IV., found himself de- 
posed, and saw his subjects released from their allegiance by 
the mandate of Gregory, and even the shameful penance of Ca- 
nossa failed to restore hilin to security or honour on the impe- 
rial throne. Henry V. extorted from Pope Paschal an agrecr 


Rankers History of the BeformiUion ip Germany, vol. i. p, 91 
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ment b 7 which the Emperor acquired the right of inreBtiture ; 
but in the following year the aflhir was submitted to a numerous 
Council in the Lateran, and, with the <»nsent of the Pope, this 
Couiicil cancelled the treaty. It was reserved for Calixfus IL to 
conclude at Worms; in the year 1122, the first regular Concordat 
between the Emperor an^ the Papal See, which secured to the 
Popes a large dwe of patronage and authority. A monkish 
poet said of this first Concoi*dat what may be said with equal 
truth of the last, — ^Reddit Apostolico Csesarquascumque rogavit.’ 
The triumph of the Papacy which had begun at Candlisa, and 
been sealed at Worms, was fully established at the interview of 
Frederic Barbarosea and Pope Alexander III. at Venice ; and 
the temporal power pf the Popes attained its highest pinnacle 
, when Innocent III. decided the election of the German Emperor, 
and the greatest nation of that age in Europe received its head 
from a foreign priest With those revolutions of the empire we 
are not immediately concerned, except in as far as they moulded 
the laws, traditions, and pretensions of the Church Iicrself. 
The ambition of Innocent burnt itself out, and there was little 
danger that the Popes of any succeeding age should repeat his 
gigantic part in the political affairs of Europe. But the same im- 
perious spirit which disf^osed that Pope to trample on so many 
sovereigns and nations, left imperishable traces in the sanctuary 
itsdf, and the foundation of the Mendicant Orders supplied 
Rome with legions of zealous and unscrupulous agents who 
have since become, in various forms, the direct agents of her 
power all over the world. 

In the latter half of the 13th century the Sicilian court of 
the Hohenstaufens, under the Emperor Frederic IL, became the 
fairest example witnessed by the Middle Ages, of the luxury 
and grace which laid tlie foundation of Italian culture and 
Italian taste. For the first time in those aggs a kingdom and 
race of sovereigns existed in Southern Europe who seemed des- 
tined to be the legislators of a temporal kin^om set apart from 
the one great religious Empire, ivhose vast foundations covered 
BO laige*a portion of Europe, and a school of law was founded 
at Naples which repudiated the encroachments of the Canonists 
of Bologna and of Rome. 

^ There was/ says Dean Milman, * if not an avowed inde];^Ddence, 
a threatening disposition to independence. The l^slation, if it did not 
directly clash, as it seemed to do with the higher law of the ChuroK 
if|t did not make the clergy wholly subordinate, degraded them in 
ifiMm respects to the rank of subjects ; if it did not abrogate, it limit- 
^ Stt ’what were called the rights and privileges, but which were, in 
,®tet, the Separate rule and domiiyon of the aergy; at att eveats it 
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as8ua^«4 a supremacy— r get itselC above^ ^dmitteil only iibkt it cbose^ 
of the great Canon JUw,;of tbi» Chureh;. it ^i^as seU'-originiailDg, self- 
asserting, itvbad not condesceii4ed to oonaolt thbae for oen- 

tunes all political as as spiritual wisdom bad. been concanien^ ; 
it was a'le^slatioii heitlihr Emanating from, nor coni^i^ to by* the 
Cbtirefa.’ {Latin Christianity, rol: iv. p. 369.) V , ^ 

But Gregory tX* was a pontiff eminently qmlified Ito meet 
that emergency. J|9e was the first canonist his time, and 
combined the subtilty of. a great. lawyer with &e pretensioiis of a 
churchmf^. He it was who gave to ,tbe body of the Cbnon Law 
the form it has since retained. The compilatidns were fmnrnd by 
the Pope himself aided by Baimond de Penni^:^, a noble and 
learned Spaniard of the Dominican order, who^pasm for the most 
able jurist in Bologna.* The body of the Canon Law was 
framed in imitation of the body of the Civil Law, which then 
began to attract the studies of the learned, l^he first part of this 
work contained the earlier traditions of the Church ; the second 
the decretals of Gregory IX. himself. 

* The whole was promulgated as the great statute law of Christen- 

dom, superior in its authority to ail secular laws as the interests of 
the soul were to those of the body, as the Church of greater dignity 
than the State ; as the Pope higher than any one temporal sovereign, 
or all the sovereigns of tlie world. Though especially the law of the 
clergy, it was the law binding likewise on the laity^as Christians, as 
religious men, both as demanding their rigid observance of all the 
rights, immunities, independent jurisdictions of the clergy, and con- 
cerning their own conduct as spiritual subjects of the Church. .All 
temporal jurisprudence was bound to frame its decrees with due de- 
ference to the superior ecclesiastical jurisprudence"; to respect the 
borders of that inviolable domain, not only not^to int^ere with ^ose 
matters over whicli the Church claimed exclusive cognisance, but to 
be prepared to enforce by temporal means those deciees which the 
Church in her tenderness for human life, in her clemency, or In her 
w'ant of power, was unwilling or unable herself lo carry into execu- 
tion. Beyond that sacred circle, temporal legiiuation might claim 
the full allegiance of its temporal subjects ; but the Church ajone 
could touch the holy person, punish the delinquencies, control |h 9 dq< 7 ^ 
meanonr of the sacerdotal order ; could regulate the power m the,s^ 
perior over the inferiolf clergy, and choose those who were to t>6 exu 
- - — i — ' 

* Such is the account given of itaimond by Dean^Milmaq, 
is disputed by aome of the modern canonffits. The editor of 

burg edition of the Gregorian Decreiala (1839) s^s r * T^, negU- 
‘ genter tamque tibidino^ in lucem emisit Baymondua hwicoila-- 
^ tioneiii^,* and CoaiSnl, in the prefhcO to the Antwerp edilioiitrof 
1370, says: ' Multo jharius de raymundo i%to^4iQi,pQpe.1}itaia dt 
*Triboi^ho mnltaa- illam; n^issimas coii^iutiosoB. miserhvlan 
*etlaOer«^*' ' "I 
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the 9^46?* ,The Church alone could ftdmiaister the property 
of ^erChurdh; jpropertj it ma altogether beyond the province of 

the. 4^it POW^ ib tak ; even as to feudal bbLigktibns, the Clinrcdi 
"iroiild, har^y coh^t to allow any dedsioiia bather own ; though cbm* 
pelted the eusteent of the Crdwit in electioxte tohenedces 

which were temj^o^ yet that aeeent was, on the other hand, 
coohterbalaaced 1^ her undoubted powers to consecrate' or^to revise 
0on#ecraHoii4 book of Gregory’s Decretals was ordered to be 

tiie ^lioiised;t€pEt in oU courts ^nd in all schools of law. It aVils to 
be,^^ It irere,^ more and iqiar^ deeply impressed into tlie minds of men. 
£v^in its form it closely res^jpabled the Roman law, yet unabro- 
gatbd in many parts of Europe ; but of ooursS^ comprehended alike 
those who lived under the different natiosiidl 1ms which had adopted 
more or tess ofthe old Latin jurisprudence ; it Was £he more universal 
statute-bodL of the* more ‘wide-ruliOg^ all-embracing Romcw’ (Latin 
Christiania, voL iv. p:4?^0 

We borrotf this striking description of the Canon Law from 
the Dean o^ St. Paul’s, because it accurately and forcibly de- 
scribes that code w'hich originated in the epistles and rescripts 
of the ear^ popes, collected and annotated by Gratian, per- 
fected ^ Gregory IX., and at last formed into the Statutes 
of ihe Giiurch, under the binding authority of the Coimoil of 
Trent. What it was in the 12tb century it has remained 
through all the ages’ of Church history, and it is at the present 
hour, alaw inuesied with the mystic authority of the vicegerents 
of Christ— ^not emanating from the will of a people or a sovereten 
bnt impos^ by the subtle domination of the priesthood^— ana a 
system directed delusively to the advantage not of its subjects, 

' but ofrts autbers. Such is the Canon Law» which the clergy of 
Some have in all ages professed and upheld as their ^ble ride of 
government, for in the plenitude of their power they vouchsafed 
to recognise no iifferior jurisprudence ; and such is the* Code which 
. the Austrian Concordat has applied iirits integrity to that empire, 
with ant express^ exclusion rcnu&ciatidn of all the laws of 

the State in opporition to its provisions. 

The contest of the 4^th century undoubtedly weakened the 
Papalpower. The exile ofthc Popes io Av^ou^ and the sehi^ 
wh^ divided the Papacy itself betweenttwo hot^Ue &ctibiui, 
was &vpi}ra^e to the. ascendancy that Glubelline pa^y ^Juph 
racked diampions of uieTmwrial Powmr m(MBt 

literature and ;^e he^ 

eiritisatWi' cause which appeared iio ha^e .pei^ed ;vKlii 

^o^es in one cf^hisMSci^tB in the 
/r de veril^nbsft tiriice'^Piaacrid, 
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dttttogcr government of tlie Emperor Charles IV., and the li- 
berties of the Church? seemed destined for a time to overpower 
the pretensions of Rome. The Councils of Pisa^ of Constance, 
and of BasH which were a^embled to put an end to . the scandal 
of two rival Popeii, asserted that supremacy of the councils of 
the Church which the Popes had virtually denied ; and the min- 
cifdes suooessfully ostabtisfaed by those assemblies formed the 
basis of the Pragmatio Sanction ratified at Bombesin 1439 under 
Charles VII., by the prelatc6,^nobles» and notables of France. 
A system of canons and decrees was e^ablished to control the 
usurped authority of Rome.' The disputes which bad, raged so 
furiously throughout the Middle Ages were terminated by a 
|)artial recognition of the joint authority of the temporal power 
in the affairs of the Church, and by a more absolute exclusicm of 
the ecclesiastical power from all direct interference in the afiSurs 
of the State. In France, even the Concordat of Francis I. left 
the essential liberties of the Gallioan Church unshaken*; in Ger- 
many, the Concordat concluded in 1448 between Pope Nicholas V. 
and the Emperor Frederic III., continued for upwards of three 
centuries to regulate the relations of Rome with thd spizitual 
and temporal princes of that country. 

The Germanic Concordat was, however, considerably less 
favourable to the rights of the civil power than the Pragmatic 
Sanction and the Concordat of France. The l^Qpes Martin V. 
and Eugenius IV. found means to evade and defeat in Germany 
those conditions which, the Council of Constance and the Coun- 
cil of Basle endeavoured to establish tliroughout Christendom, 
and Avhich were fully adopted in France. In order to preserve 
the exercise of some portion of their national rights, Ger- 
man Princes consent^ sacrifice the greater part of them to 
the demands of the Roman Chancery. The Pope h^ right 
to^ap^ioint to all the dignities and preftrmeiits of the^Churcli 

♦ The French Concordat of .1517 was revived with indignatiem by 
the nation. It was denounc^ as a seminariuni omms generis Aafteseou 
simoniarum et fiduidarum; extermimaiionem scientu^f virtuiis, 

Hsy regni 'denigue pestetn^ The parlmment of Paris reft^d for 
years to register it ; and ail appeal to the future council was 
jectad \ry the Chapter of Ndtre Dame and the University of Pi^. 
NeverthelcBS Merlin is of opinion, that these viobnt expresmnSi^i^e 
undeserved^ and the C^cordat was not « imsmuevoiiis eneraii^^ 
ment bn the Pragmatic Sanctloi^^ though the Chapters hist the 
pf.ekcttug bishop^ and the imniination of these i^elatea was secibw 
to^he Crown, ^fae elective power of the surviyed in lG|s®r 

mahylbng after U^perished ih obtitlas4u ^ 

the allbeys and eolfegiate churdies ic^ Austria. 
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vhen they became vacant in curia RomanAj and to all the dig- 
nities and prefements vaoated by other papal nomiiiations. The 
usiige of eledtions was reestablished m all the metropolitan 
and cathedral churohesi subject to the confirmlktian of the Pope. 
All the other benehees were at the dispcaal of the ordinary* This 
Concordat remained in force thronghout Germany down to the 
termination of the Empire^ but its articles were limited to the 
subjects which had been principally disputed in the Middle 
Ag^, and many other matters of greater interest had arken in 
more recent times, for which this instrument^did not provide. 

Such were the relations of the Church with the chief States 
of Europe down to the end of the Idth oentory; and although 
none of those States had at that time thrown off its spiritual 
allegiance to Rome, none of them yielded an unqualified sub- 
mission to her exactions and demands. The unity of the Church 
in matters of faith did not exclude differences of the most ve- 
hement character on the limits of ecclesiastical government ; and 
the power of the Popes was never more vigorously contested 
than by some of those princes who acknon^ledgcd their dogmatical 
infallibility. The period immediately preceding the Refor- 
mation was an age of elegant and luxurious indifference at 
the court of Rome ; and the ambition of Julius 11. and Leo X. 
was directed rather to the extension and consolidation of their 
temporal soverSgntj than to the assertion of the paramount 
claims of their religious supremacy*: the authority and discipline 
of the Church were relaxed, and the protest of Luther was 
directed not so much against the inordinate and absolute power 
of the 'Roman Pontiffs over the independent kingdoms of the 
‘world as against the corruption and depravity which had been 
soffijred to pollute the sanctuary. The clergy were powerful, 
hut th^ power consisted in the part they had acquired in tem- 
poral ai&irs, in temporal education, and in tampered government. 
Other weapons were needed for that fierce encounter which 
now awaited them. 

Nor were these wantihg to the Church. The effect of the Re- 
formation was instantly to shake off the effeminacy and indif- 
fercDcd which had cifept over the Papal Court; and to form a 
new allianoe,' between the Papacy, the Romish clei^ throughout 
Eur^, and the governments of those states #hidh adhered to 
ttw CatfaoUc cause. In the piesenee ^ so fimnidable an emijpaiy 
as that spirit of inquiry and of freCoom, whieh had '{Ni^vas^ 
Europe wiA irresi^ible fbree and n^itVi the oonqiaot^ those 
powers which subsist by ^c bondage ofm bumati'miitd became 
intimate and completiet The the 

temporal power to the work of persecution and war; the tem- 
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poral power fought iiader the standard of the Chinxsh; The head 
of the hierarchy, the F||)e of Borne, was once more invested with 
an authority eoarcely inferbr to that which Ine predecessors 
had claimed in the Middle Ages. The most arrogant preten- 
sions of the time of Hili^brand were resuscitated, and all the re- 
sources of the Canon Law were again employed. Above all, the 
great Order, of the Jesuits, which had sprung into emstence as 
the champions of the most arbitrary and intolerant pretensions of 
Borne, brought their matchless oiganisation and passionate energy 
to the rescue of the Chnrch and to the subjection of every other 
element of human society. The Jesuits laid claim to an absplute 
supremacy of the Church over the State; and in the Church thay 
created a power and a system resting ezclusiyely on the authority 
of Borne, and opposed to the rights and liberties once enjoyed 
and often churned by the episcopate and the provincial cleigy. 
They asserted the paramount authority of the Pontiff alike ovm* 
Councils and over kings; and that authority was felt to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, from the time that the members of 
the Society of Jesus became its chief instruments, advisers, and 
ministers to dethrone princes and to trample on nations. 

Of these opinions Bellarmine was one of the ablest and moat - 
uncompromising expositors ; after him, Suarez and Mariana in 
Spun, Allen and Parsons in England, and a host of sacred con- 
troversialists propagated the same doctrines by their writings, 
and by all the penetrating influence of the Catholic Church 
from the Court to the confessional From that time to the 
present, and indeed whenever and whensoever the order pf 
the Jesuits exists, these doctrines are inculcated. Whoever 
will take the trouble to follow the course which the Jesuits 
have filled in the history of modern Europe, will find tha same 
invariable principles, toe same consistent consequences. They 
have at times been overwhelmed by .the, learmng and wit of an- 
tagonists such as Arnauld, Pascal, or Van Espen ; they ha^ 
even been crushed by the jealousy of the civil power under sbdh 
ministers as Pombal and the Due de Cboiseul . But oar own 
age has witnessed the, revival of their audadty and their power. 
They have spoken with the eloquence of the Copnt de Mai^tre 
and M. de Bonald ; they frame Pastoral, letters with the daring 
ingennHy of Cardinal Wiseman; they inwire the dete^ble 
bigotry of the writers in the ‘Univea'f; they predothiai^. in 
the provindal t^aod# France; they hayefimnd ia Ptas^lX. 
a Pope at mme w!ei^ enoqgh and Ixdd ^coagh;^, he weirW 
stcoment'. and they have succeeded in io^poring npem, 
df llift Csssars and tha cantious statesmen;, pf 




p«et which amounts -to a suirender of the dearest rights of 
s^reignty. ‘ # ' 

No doubt the cause which has most powerfully contributed 
in our time to thk extraordinary revival ci the highest 
Ultramontane 'doctrines^ and even to.&eir acceptance by those 
who would mm to ha most interested in tile maintenance of the 
opposite principles, is a cause not entirely dissimilar to tliat 
which led to the strong‘<!7athQlio reaction of the 17tSi century. 
The outbreak of the Beformation in Germany, and the out*- 
J>reak of the ^French Bevolutlon, are the two events which have 
most affected the state of opinion and the existing powers of the 
i^papld. In both instances these great convulsions in the Church 
aw the Monarchy seemed to threaten the dissolution of sodiety ; 
m both instances the party of authority, as opposed to the. party 
of freedom, sought to reconstruct out of the fragments of the pkst 
a barrier against the increasing pnd inevitable stream of huihan 
progress. The last revolutionary eruption of 1848, which was 
everywhere accompanied with new and portentous signs of 
hostility to every form of rcligidn and of law, has been followed, 
as usual, by a reaction far more severe than any which had pre^ 
ceded it, since it has consigned France to her present form 
of government and Austria to tiic Concordat. But those 
who seek a remedy for the evils of the age in the maxims 
of the Jesuits and the protection of the Church, appear to 
foigct that these doctrines are in reality the most subversive 
of that civil power which it is our common interest to consolidate 
and to improve. The doctrine that the Pope has the power to 
release subjects from their allegiance to princes and to abrogate 
even the temporal laws of an independent state when he ooneeiiFaB 
them to be incopipatible with the interests of the Church, is a 
direct and logical consequence of the divine 6U]>remaoy accorded 
to him; but, in fact, this supremacy is exercised not so much by 
exalting the Pemtiffas by degrading the Emperor, since the power 
claimed by Home can only become operative at the expense. of 
rights inherent in every national government ; and it may be 
question^' whether in presence of the opposiag forces of the l&th 
oentaiy, the . alliance of the Church affords any practical ocniw 
pensati^for the strength alienated by the State. ^ 

the case in the 16thcentury<; for theil faith ;waf 
sides; the divine right of constituted authcnitieawlW 
Mplfnised as a practical trutfa'ia and the nnitedelfel^ 

^^eHomish Chur^ ^d the Catholic sovei^eigne, more ^pwfially 
of the House of Austria, did unquestio#ahly, 4 U 0 fi^d ia 
imn^ng a yeiy large p^^Upn ^^^iheir 
pate oftheChtircb.^j of 
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Qffiicted this irevolotion, and identificdr ^ poHay of the 
Church of Borne for ever with the reaction ^ait|ftt the Befvmcra 
of Germany, Switzerland, and England. Oliliiir, Cponmle had 
before given the law to the Church and judged tUb di^potes of 
contending pontiffi»; bat at Trent the Churoh itaelfi received 
the seal of the absolute Papal authority, and it is on ttfe lets of 
the Council of Trent that the modern canonists and obainpsons 
of the Papal government rest their moat absolntc dahns to 
domination. 

We may reftfr the reader to the chapter in Mr. Bobina^ volnme 
on the claims of Borne * in which he treats of the acta hnd con- 
stitution of the Council of Trent, for a snnunarv of its pro- 
ceedings. The Council consisted almost exclusivesy of Italian 
prelates, few Spaniards, hardly any Germans ; in the latter ses- 
eioBB no French bishops wore present. The whofe attendance 
seldum exceeded sixty prelates, apd often fell below that nnmber.f 
The groat National Churches were not summoned. 'Ae mea- 
sures of the Council were all prepared by Congregations under 
the direct influence of Borne ; the articles of Beformation pre- 
pared by command of the Emperor Ferdinand were not presented 
at all to the Council. The mode of voting was determined by 
Borne, and extended to the Generals of the Beligions Orders all 
in her exclusive interest. Such nas the bondage in which the 
Council was held, that the Emperor protested to the Pope, * nil 
‘ proponi aut tra,ctari quod ii Boinana curiil spemtim hand im- 
* ponatur.’ It was held that the bishops were bound by their 
episcopal oath to defer in all things to the will of the Pope. 
Yet we are now to be told, in tiic 19th century, that the 
laws framed in this manner by a pretended oecnmjenieal coun- 
cil, but in reality by the influence of the Popes alone, are abso- 
lutely binding on the Emperor, on the Bishops, and <in the 
whole Church; and the whole tenor of the Austrian .Concordat 
is to recognise these pretensions, and to lend to th^ tteaervila 
snpiwrt of the temporal power. 

Even at the Catholic Courts, in the middle of tiie 17tii 
oenttaiy, there arose a spirit of more energetic retistanee tot the 
mioroachmcnts of Borne. The estates of tiie Germanic Empire 
endeavoured, in the election capitulations of 1664 and 1668, to 
limit the jurisdiction of Jthe nuncios and the Curia by akcfetor 
proviticna Sovereigns and States assumed an fsawpeniieiit 
beating and emancipateA tbemaelvea ccnnpletoly finnr aU< fnbo 
- - 

.* Bobins, p. 364. , 

t Hhe whole nnmberof prelates who attoadcd!%iot« telmetM 
SOI, <of these 189 were Italians, only 2 Germans, swiA 1 BuglisA. 
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serrience to tiie Papal policy. Bichdieii aod'Mazarin were 
churchcaen and princes of the Church, but they held that 
dignity to be {^together eubondioate to tiie glorious nlic^oace 
they owed to’ the Cirown of France. Louis XI V. was a' per- 
secutor and a bi^i but he held uncompromising language to 
Innocent XL ;; .a^d,! whilst he expeUed the Protestants and 
condemned the Janseaists, he ruled the French clergy with 
ns much independoice ns Henry VIII. The maxims that 
the tempmnl power is independent of the spiritual; that a 
Couneil is superior to the Pope; and that the usages of the 
Gallican Church are inviolable, rince even in questions of faith 
the decision of the Pope is subject to amendment so l<mg as it 
has not received the assent of the Church,-^ were the principles 
preached by Bossuet, signed by the Bishops of France in 1682, 
and sanctioned by the Crown. They are the principles which 
are maintained by every power i|ipable of self-respect and endued 
with strength to support its rights. Yet in the later* and less 
fortunate years of his reign, when Louis himsdf was falling into 
closer dependence on hladame .de Maintenon and the Jesuits, 
the Grand Monarque receded from the position he ha<h assumed, 
and tiiough he still maintained that every member of the Church 
ought to be free to adhere to the four articles, he ceased to re- 
quire that they should be considered imperative. No doubt>tbe 
Jansenist controversy contributed to strengthen the ascendancy 
of the Ultramontane party, fur the opinions which had originated 
in the Augustinian doctrines of Predestination and Grace had 
led to a course of action on the part of the Jansenist divines ve- 
hemently opposed to the arbitrary policy of Rome. Hen(% a 
class of canonists arose, amongst whom Van Espen and Hont- 
hmm ocenpy a prominent place, who combined a })rofoand 
knowledge of the laws of the Church with doctrines of what 
may be termed constitutional resistance to the Papal Govern- 
ment. • \ * . ' ' ■ 

These opinions had acquired so much weight in the 18th 
century, t^ the Pope himself, Benedict XlV., a prelate of 
great timing and judgment, made large concessions to the 
spurit of the la 1753, ly tiie Concordat witk ‘Spain, 
Borne tenoaneed the patronage m the smaller benefices in'that 
kingdom, udththe 'exceptimi of fifty-two benefices resStt^ 
the reward of superior leamiUg or pieity. The Cburt'of, ^‘- 
^ia was p^iuated by the Concordhta of 1741 and 1750, 
the great sdipol of Jurispradence which 'hi^ l>eeiq.ilDnped 
WNaples sucqed^ in hmitmg right* of thq^aruiM^ft 
'Objecting the ^rgy to^^aticim couriw. of .|«Kcy 
.'.pnrsnSd to a stilfgreater eatei^.- by the juieeeeiiiog Popes, 
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Clement XIII. and Gtingaxielli, who ascended the papal throne 
tinder the name of Clement XIV. Of the two parties which 
divided the Curia*, that of the ^zelanti’ sought to maintain fdl 
'the claims' of the. Papacy; that of the ^regalisti/ to which 
Ganganelli himself belonged, was disposed, for the first and 
only time in the history of* the Church, to make 'a compromise, 
on principle, with the temporal powers. His first act was to 
prohibit the reading of the bull In Ccend Domim; and on the 
21st July, 1773, being moved by the representations of all 
the Catholic Crowns, he abolished and annulled the Society of 
Jesus, with its functions, houses, and institutions. If ever there 
was a time at which it seemed possible that the Church of 
Home could be reconciled to the freedom of Europe and the 
advance of civilisation, it was at that moment in her history. 
But the spirit of the Order of the Jesuits survived. Ganga* 
nelli was first victim of their revenge and before another 
half century had elapsed, the counter-revolution restored them 
to all their former wealth and power. 

This period of the last century is, however, of the greatest 
importance to our present purpose, because it witnessed the 
establishment in Austria of an independent system of le^sla- 
tion in ecclesiastical afiairs which subsisted without material al* 
temtion to the present day ; and we shall presently see, from 
the language of the Emperor Joseph IL himself, iu what spirit 
he conducted these reforms. But even before that Prince 
assumed the sole government of the Imperial dominions, the 
Empress Maria Theresa had advanced, with her usual energy 
and wisdom, in the same course. She abolished the JesuUs 
and sot bounds to the augmentation of property in mortmain ; 
she taxed the monastic orders, she exdoded them by law 
from becoming the witnesses to testamentary bequesti^ she 
had abolished the monastic prisons, she refused to grant 
passports for pilgrims to Home; but above all, she promtd- 
gated the law which is the basis of spiritual independence, 
that no papal hull could be published in the Austrian domi* 

. * The history of the fall of the Jesuits has been admiridily given 
by the <]!ount Alexis de St. Priest. The evidei^ that Clement XIV* 
was poisoned, is« extremely strong. Gardinal BeiDis,. the Freiitidii aih- 
bassador at J^me, arrived aftw full inquiry at ;tlmt conviction. ^ Qa 
the 26th of Oct 1774, h^wrote to the circonstancepvq^ 

*ont pr6c4d4 accompagh^ et suivi'la mort dn^detibier pape exci^t 
* dgalement Vbor^ur et la con^passioh.*' But the namtiye of the po^’s 
death cozhpSed by the Prhnch Car has my^st^ou^y disappeared. 
l%is Vl.^ore tiian* once showed the' ambaissadori^at 'he was perfectly 
acquainted with Ae dreadful end of his predecessor. \ ' ^ 
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niens-'without the placitum reginm, — tiie appreral of* the chril 
authori^, that no papal excotnmtmication iwaa to have force er 
Talidxtj) and that the' bull In Coend Domini was of no effect. 
Itf an Imperial dispatch of the 23rd June, 1'7<18, the Emprens 
Qnecn declared tlmt ^li that is not of £vine institution be^ 
longs to the suprettie'iegislative and exeeatire power of the 
‘ Sovereign; 'and it'beciune a principle 6f the Austrian ‘Chnrch, 
that the body of the Canon Law, being derived from the Papal 
anthority only, conld have no force without the consent both 
of the civil government and of the bishops ; and that the laws 
of each state, and the ecclesiastical customs of each countty, 
ought to be observed in preference to it. These doctrines were 
bitterly resented at !l^ome. On the death of that great Em* 
press, the Pope refu^ to allow a mass to be said for her in 
St. Peter’s, and even forbade his domestic ecclesiastics to wear 
mourning. Joseph retorted that he cared not whether the 
Bishop of Rome was rude or courteous ; and he immediately 
proceeded to carry on by law the important reforms his Hlus- 
trious mother had commenced in the Church. 

The first measure of the Imperial Government was the entire 
suspension, by an order of the 24th March, 1781, of Bie 'con- 
nexion between the Religious Orders in Austria and their 
Generals or. Superiors abroad. The whole rfegnlar dergy of the 
monarchy was at the same time subjected to the bishops. This 
law remmned in force until the signature of the Concordat, but 
it had been relaxed and invaded with the connivance of the 
Oovemment since the introduction of the Ligorians and the 
restoration of the Jesuits. * 

On the 26th‘ March of the same year an order was promol- 

S kted that till papal briefs and bulls mnst be submitted to ffre 
ovemment, and could not be published without the plaeittm 
reifium. The same rule was applied to the pastoral letters of the 
Austrian clergy. The bulls In Coend Domini and Un^enituswere 
to be abrogated, and the former, tom out of the church book^ 
On thc> 14th April, the papal power of absolutions and 
sations was abolished ; and, from riie Ist October; it' was ordered' 
that the papal letters of confirmation for archbishops anddnriu^ 
were to be approved by the Gbvemme^t, and that the j^Istor 
shouM, before the papal confirmation, ti^ an oath of 
fidelity ai^ obedience to the sovereign aod^tp the law of the ' 
A few ^ys later the matrimoiuid jniiis^btibn (ff Rome 
nulled, %d titp power of granting, 
thOnshep; and by tii/a patent of tM J^pe*y> : 
wM declo^ to be • idTU ,oeati»(pt, and 
les werehenCiMeidb ibbbexolositwfy rcgulutoidby>^'hnv8 
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of .the civil power. lifCbped marriages had alreadgr heen expresaljf 
sanctioned bj law* By the measures for the suppression of 
monasteries^ about 700 rcdtgious houses were dlpse^ and it was 
said that 36^000 moxika were set free — but the numl»er is 
probably eacaggemted. The , incomes of the parocbied clergy 
were augment from the suppressed convents. The dei^ were 
to be educated in Austrian seminaries only^ and not at l^me ; 
and the Canon Law was only to be taught by lay prdteasors. 

These legislative measures were of course denounced with the 
utmost fury by the Ultramodtane party, at, the bead of which 
was Count Migozzi, Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, who, by a 
gross viblation of the laws of the Church in his own person, 
united the rich bishopric of Waken in Hungary to the metro- 
politan see of Austria ; yet this prelate Became the chhmpion 
of Borne against the independent interest of the 'Austrian 
episcopate. The Emperor treated his objections wdth Gz;treme 
contempt. The same cause was taken up by the Elector a^d 
Ardibishop of Treves, who addressed to the Emperor a vehement 
remonstrance for the papal authority against the placitum regium 
against the abolition of the exactions and immunities of the 
Begnlor Orders — against the prohibition of sending money to 
Borne — agtiinst the abolition of the bulls In CcBnd and 

Unigenitus, and lastly against the suppression of the ecclesiastical 
censorship on books. The answer of Joseph was in these wordb,: 
it was written from his Camp on the 24th October, 1781 . 

* How much 1 am obliged to Your Koyal Highness for the interest 
you take tti all I do, and even in the welfare of my soul, of which. 1 
think 1 may be sure, without allowing myself to be lightly disturbed 
on die subject. Unfortunately, 1 have nothing with me here but the 
insftruedons of the Grreat !^ederic to his generals and the memoirs, of 
Marshal Saxe. My Quesnel, my Busenbaum, and even the orthodox 
Febronius * are at home in my library. How can I then expect to 

* Febronius, whose German name was Hontheim, Coadjuttnr" of 
the diocese of Treve^ had defended the rights of die civil powex^nd 
the bishops in ecclesiastical .affairs, in Ms treatise * De Stah^ JBctM-- 

H hegitimd Poteetate Bomani Pontifids, Liber sif^ulari»i0d 
*rmimendas^ Dimdentes, inMeligione compoaitusJ - !Xhis^ bocfc'wdl 
published in 1763, at Bouillon, in the Duchy of Xonaino^ ipth the 
UDotto^ ^ et JPia^ 6 sculatie sunt/ It was dedica^ ^ .tho^ 

Pope, but jt , disputed the moxiarehlcal idisotutism of 
Mxm at termiiiat^g thet great schism by concessions ,Boxn% will 
never cons^t to Ihe fbtlowiim sentence gives w 

aijpttoeiitt'^ potostatem nimiuh ycgicio qUg ^ 

^l^lestt^^dcoffidSficationem templi, hoc 

* brorum vnoi^orisque 4 Chxisti cbnjuncidcasemi pemaem- vl^tubr,; 
^ illsm.:verd^ ^uas dominatum k Ohristi }iii$tkWto ahenum^ dchrenti^ 
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foliar the important questiotis winch Highness has 
been pleased to address to tne in fire points ? I should not hare time 
to attempt it, if ^shower of rain did not enable me at this moment to 
mcH^albe with you, instead of exercising my troops. 

As regards, the FlfMsitum Begium, itt appears to me that if the 
risible head of the Chur^, as he is called, sends forth an order from 
the Vatican to the faithful in my dominions, I, as sensible and real head, 
ought to be informed of it and bare some influence in the matter. 

‘2. As for the abolition, of the immuhides of certain Beligious 
Orders, it is well known to Tour Hi^ness, that a complete sorereign 
authority is not obliged* to submit to defer to any other. I should 
never foigire myself if I led the Papal Court into error, or conflrmed 
it in error, by asking for som^hjng which does not belong to it. 
That would be to oredook my own rights. 

' 3. As ibr the spoliation of benefices in case of violation of the laws, 
Your Royal Highness has yourself the goodness to remark that 1 hare 
indirectly that right by the seizure of .the temporalities. But as 
indirect course is that of the false or the weak, I prefer the direct 
onci being neither one nor the other, 

* 4. In relation to the two bulls In C€pn& Domini ntii UnigenUuitjorxT 

Royal Highness, it seems, disapproves the former ; but the expression 
of my ordinance to tear them out of the rituals,** appears to di^ess 
you. Allow me to suggest that in your own diocese a paper sAiould 
be pasted Qver them with these four words, Obedientia melior quam 
^‘vlctima;” words, which if 1 am not mistaken, Samuel addressed to 
Saul in relation to certain Amalekites. The bull Unigenitus is poste- 
rior to any oecumenic council, and is therefore far removed from the in- 
fallibility of a decision of the whole Church. It has been accepted 
by some, and rejected by others, sb that it would seem that an oi^er, 
such as I have given, to say no more about it, is not superfluous. 
Fc^tunately my good Austrians know nothing of either Molinos or 
Anninius ; and would ask if they were Roman Consuls. 1 myself 
once knew a greyhound called Molinos, who would kill a hare single- 
handed. So Uttle do we know of the controversies of grace. Nothing 
more will be said of them here, and it would have been as well to s^y 
nothing for the last thirty years. ^ 

p. « • • • . . 

* I trust we may both go by tlie nearest road to heaven, if we 

charge the duties of the station in which it has pleased Pn>vidence to 
place us, and do honour to tlie'bread we eat. You eat the breaii of 
the Church and protest against all iimovaticms ; I eat the bread of 
State and defend and restore its primitive rights*’ * » ^ ^ 

‘ oribus. Eedesim smcnlis incognituxn, iis qm lorn aunt tairtlnlein 
^ qumrit, k populi nerfidbas removendnm contendo/ Itistthefas^^qa 
nowadays, at Yienna, to at%uiatise ttm liberal Poli^X uf thp RosMrdr 
^l^^ph as Febronitntsn^ and the Concord^ » jr^ar^ed as a. 
jltiumph ovei^ the busies of that sol^. / 

* Briefe Jo^phs 4es Zw€^en,*^]|l ;8& 
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The policy of Jo^q^h XL was to establish the kdependenoe 
of the Church in his dominioDs and its direct relation with the 
State. The Pope protested against what w%i considered at 
Borne a monstrous invamn of the rights of the ChuFch» but 
Prince Katmit^ was instructed by the Emperor to declare that 
' beyond the principles of the faith, he did not admit that the See 

* of Borne could haye the smallest power in the State, since 

* that belonged exclusively to' the sovereign of the land; and 

* that although His Majesty recognised the authority of Borne 

* in all that concerned the cure of souls, he rejected without ex- 
< ception everything in the Church which was not of divine 

* ori^n, but of hnman invention,’ The Pope soon afterwards 
undertook a journey to Vienna to endeavour to bend the reso- 
lution of the Emperor. He was received* with enthnsksm by 
the people; and even |;he pontifical slippers were worshipped 
by the Austrian nobility. But Joseph held his course, and 
declared that whilst he lived no power on earth would divert him 
from it He completed his work, and though bigotry ^d' op- 
pression have long since regained their ascendancy in the Aus- 
trian dominions, the great palladium of the independence of 
the Imperial Government and of the National Church subsisted 
under the protection of the Josephine laws for nearly sevenly-five 
years, until it was sacrificed and abandoned, as we shall presently 
see, by the anti-national and pusillanimous policy Of a Govern- 
ment which, has once more placed itself in relation to Borne, in 
a position more abject ^an that which was occupied at any 
former period. 

The exact state of the ecclesiastical law in Austria during 
thk period, and the relations of that empire with the Papal See, 
are accurately described in a work entitled * Enchiridion Juris 
^ Ecclesiastici Austriaci,’ compiled by no less a personage than 
George Rechberg, the Episcopal Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Linz. This manual obtained so high a reputation that it was 
adopted as a text-book, not only in the universities of Germany, 
but also in those, of Italy in the states subj^t to thei Austrian 
dominion. It was translated into Italian and printed at Vei4ce 
auriiority in 1819 for the guidance of the I^ian olorgy, and 
the civil servants of the Empire. In 1827, whp the oontest 
Catholic Emancipation wmi at its height in this country. Count, 
Ferdinand Dalpozzo, then a Piedmontese emk in Fteglmid, 
published ah epitome*of ihb cdrionsiyotk, under the ’title of 

* CathoUmsm in Austria,’ fbr’the pnipose bf diowing triikt "fife 

system of eedesTasrical latrwas whion ^ beeh ff^rmed ni9er 
we reigns of Maria Tberela^ Joseph with 

the asristance of the most eminent Genmm and BaUan bivilians 



df tlie ^kapse. At - tbit tf^ . 'ithis. -otmidcreS. » 

masterineQe of li^datwiiiiHi^ <& -die' fdvil 

E wer agaiu^ tile aggieildw'tif the Ue^xebj. I^eteept 
re proved that 'ev^Vtheee {u;e(»htioi^^vp. been 
and ^ 'su&esnveV tiidds^tiiilli^ ideiiv>Mi^ 

barrier aheolati'sumfiUfi^^ 

To avqid i^thlDa we sh^ qij|r cbnamdiiA^^^ ^ 

princi|d^'Of thufe^ilii^ble Codei.ant3%|fl^ cnijdiied to oon- 
' trast them with IhjIWficles of the ^Cohe^bt hj'.'^^ch those 
pro'v^(ms have bt^ ahrogated. iEfat dM^o^ we enter' oA thu 
discusd^, we have a few remarks to m&ke'*^ the fern tjK 
' ConOordat itself.* . 

Although this com]»ct& termed a Coaveatwhij it is infect' 
a one-sided engagement, binding the civil govermniat of Austria 
to a series of most important concesuojis to the Church, winch 
are made w4bout reciprocitj and without consideration: In 
fact, it miji^t be inferre(kfrom the tenor of such an engi^ment 
that the civfl power was not represented in it at nil; and snoh 
is, in point of form as well as in fact, the case. The imperial 
plenipotentiary who was empowered to negotiate and sign the. 
document,' was not the Minister of Foreign Afiairs, nor even 
the Ministar of Fcdesiastical Affairs. No layman was, it seems, 
to touch the consecrated bond. The Austrian plenipotentiary 
was no other 'than iJie Archbisjiop of P^enna, now Cardinm 
Archbishop von Hausdier, who was himself the prinmpal author 
of die scheme;.^ so that by an incredible absurdity, the vmy first 
step of the court of Vienna was to place its full powers in the 
hands of a priest, a Prince of the Church, owing a more than 
divided allegiance, bound by his own oath of obedimioe to his 
smxitaal far more than to his temporal sovereign, and alike un- 
able' and unwilling to defend any portion of fee rights of the 
civil power., To nxnne such a negotiator v^ aK direct a'sur- 
render of the whole question os if Qaeen'Yictoria bad appoint^ 
the Btunan Cimsul General ii^London to repcesent fee intexcste 
of Grent- Bptain at 'the Conferences of Pmis. The whole inrtra- 
ment bears the' stamp of^its oi^n. Thd hand of fee State 
nowhere appears in its articles. , It ia a aqntulation 
by fee Church and iaiposed upon a sdbjeot and unrenetiiOK 
antagonist. ^Fven fee. slight recc^ftkm intnodueed bere'..iew 
there of -seine of .fee most indispufable of the. 

: 1 " '.; ' * — — — ■> ' ' ' • 

, * The latin teres for thu instrumeiit is CaumfmHo, bot'in-tiri^^^ui^ 
^Ijiege of modem-fiSurttpe the word Cou^dot has bem eief|doffdd],^Ein' 
% eenturies, to describe treaties hs^weeu fee. taefenwal -and 
&wer : it is derived fee.ofer^on Cbneorfeila 
i articles of agreemeirt. * ' . - - - 


r^resented as whudi ilie Pope out hb 

extreiiie b^v^noe,.TOach 8 afed to make, to tbe E.mper 0 r^ . Hie 
VP 17 laogna^ in temporal poww is nas^, is that of 

a coutemptao^ tol^tioa : app it must be Wne ip. mind that 
jiw ^azeeit(^ la^' to. the Concordat io jd], parUonlars 

'tm express and ah^nitn.Biiprpmaoj oter.s^' other (^Til.laws, 
erdtpaneea, and i|i;iaiii;miimat8.' . !^he piwm of li^ia !I%eresa is* 
inveiiidd^ and tbe'edhnr^ign power Is aixK>|pd^ exo^ in as far 
itmi^ iexitt ^^^^^etion .to the hiiW’^ thb Oharob,inter- 
pto^ ehurchm^' We, have before ps.tho text^ the Coa- 
ooni^t itself in Latin «id Germany en4 we^should be led 
into’ any misapprdieasiohs of Its pro'vsshmSf we,ato n|8o|a pos- 
seasioa of a moat requiikable expositbn and defence of tl^ whole 
m'easoiie, poblished by authority at Yienha, entitlsd'^.^hcdiMa 
‘Sber d4s Concordat,' To this singular prOdP^^^/^' shall 
presently have occasion to refer. It is obviously tf^^ieork of a 
* churchman rather than a statesman, or of a>cSi^nist ra&er 
than a lay jnrist, and of course its whole argument rests on ^ 
theory of to absolute and irrefragable spiritual pb^er. But wh 
question whether there is any composition extant— certainly we 
know of no composition,. published within the laaf centii^ — <m 
which the claims of the Church ars asserted with such incrodible 
audacity. If the principles of these writers are Emitted, the 
•Church of Kmne is and ought to be, by her divine cOmmismon, 
changed with the supreme government of the human race ; and 
if any evidence b.e needed to show to what .a pitch of extra- 
vagance the Ultramontane doctrines are carried hy tiiu Concor- 
dat, that evidence will be found in this ii^nuoua Confession of 
its motives and ifs objects. With this assistance wn shall pro- 
ceed to examine the leadii^ heads of the iiistrdment Itself 

I.- The fundamental principle .of thq whole measure Is the 
absdute supreu^y of Borne in ecclesiastical gOTernmenf. 

Ilf tbe Pope,’ says the apologist of the Contordat^ 'by>diviner^t 
possesses Uie prinuiey of jaiisdicUon in the 'whole Char^ as ftp as it , 
exteBds,-;-tfaat.iB, as tie higher' l^&l(Uwe,jud^kitd, andmudjpnoer 
in ehorch ai&in beings tb him,.T-h'e cannot be apj more.aescitoed asa 
^reign power or authority in aught toat con^^ns eCi^u^ieal juHik 
'acton. This principle ofthe Primacy of ttejurirfiction of th®Bo®nn 
which by of old in the ureCepts’ofme tOato^ faito tod wias. ' 
meognissd.bf <dd in^ Oatodie’i^tes^ has now iw -toe ‘first time ^ee 
tim demtoiim of Febmiaitom, heet^fipely and opeBly^ijtodlliiinad 
Austrb in, the concordftta of the nialtemto centuiy.* . As Atutoa 

• ' t » , I. • ■ ' — < . .. .1 

* 'This ossentite is not quite eCrreet. The Dukd^^of htodtom, dted 
s^ toe Cjowt/<rf<iaisttb .an exam|de vrld^^ to 
lidheredto. -i' .. ▼ '■ ‘ 
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preceded other $tatea in the introduction pf the Fehroniah it 

is the highest merit of the govermnent of the JBhnperor Francis Joseph^ 
that it is the first to reestitbUsh the Catholio basis of Church law*’ 

p.^2.) . / 

The Bomah jCatholio reli^n is to maihtained* m Austria 
with all the rights md^vileges it chums iinder the law of God 
and of the Church ; the See (» Borne is to ImTe absolute liberty 
of communioating wiUt^the bishops, deigj^and people, without 
reference to the rul(# df the country; prelates are free 

to do eTerything a^ertaining to the goyeriiment of their sees, in 
accordance with the Canon Law and the approval of the Holy 
See. . To remove all <if n^, if any could, exist, as to the purport 
of these articles, we hav^ tho positive declaration of Pius IX. 
himself that — ' , •' 

^ As the Soman Pontiff, Ykar of Jesus Christ upon earth, and suc- 
cessor of the blessed priilce of the Apostles, has of divine right a 
priority of honour niu/ jurisdiclion throughout the entire Church, this 
Cathohe dogma has been espressedrin most precise terms in the act 
itself, and the^plenipotentiaries hare discarded from it, Radically eli-* 
minuted and banjhbed the opinion — false, perverse, &tal, and entirely 
contrary to the Qi^ine priority of rights, an opinion always condemned 
and proscribed by the Apostolic See, according to which the or 

exequatur of the civff "government should be obtained for what con- 
cerns spiritual thingil and ecclesiastical affairs.’ (^Papal AUoctUion of 
3rd Nov. 1855.) • ' - 

The whale history of modern Europe, and the spirit which 
has never ceased ^ to animate every sovereign, conscious of his 
rights and Of bis dufijes, even in the most Catholic ages, as wc 
have alr^y sliown Ut some length, conclusively demonstrate 
that this opinion which the Pope stigmatized as ^fidsiQ^ perverse, 

* fatal and contrary to the divine law,’ is a principle which has 
been uniformly held by the S^tates of Europe — which is a part of 
the fundamental law of France from* St Lords to Buonaparte-* 
which has been promulgated for centuries in Austria and Spain — 
which has been recognised by the Popes themselves in many of 
their Concordats with foreign states — and which bos been 

* ^ — r-rrr h I. J , V |M — 

* By a signal abwr^tv the apologist attempts to justify this ex- 
pression ‘epnseryabitur’ by a reference to the declaration signed by 
the Queen of England on her accessioh for the maintenance of the 
Established Church of ^tlanj^,4mder the Act of Parliament in that 
behoof ; not perceiving that the Queen of England binds herself to 
execute the law of the land ss regards the'Cbiirch of SeoUand, 
^#hil8t the Emperor eff Austria binds himself to a sierms of engage- 
Inents euper^r the law ^ At land and dependent W another 
poorer as regards the Church^ Borne. ' ^ * 
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established Iby CJoniicik aM Empires^ i^n inaBetiaHe ^ 
i%ht of teinporal wvereigiftr. Eyew' W tbpse -irbo admit ,W, 
priority df digaity ih the Bishop of Rome, the priority of jaris^ 
dicti<^ is not less a usurpation ; the.Pope is * Primus inter pares,’ 
but notrabsolMe over the Btsfaops of ^e Christian CfaureK 

It is laid down by Bechberg aS ab esiablished maxim of the 
law of Austria, that every ecmesiastical or papal decree be ex-* 
hibited to the ctvit aotjj^ty before pul>R|eati<my and that pub- 
lication may be foi^Upeii r that the ro^l fs requir^ to 

all papal bulls or rescripts^ whether modern of tmcient ; and in 
addition, the laws^of Hungary' declai# nuir all the papal con- 
stitutions and letters not confirmed bjt^the^ Crown. ' Indeed, 
such was the law of almost all Chr^tendom. ^ Non mirum,’ 
wrote Van Espen, * proinde quod et passfin omnes Principes 

* Catholici tametsi etiam nexu feudal! &di A|>oatoli€m obuoxii> 

' iitantur hoc jure tanquam ex Ipso jui^ regalias et cofonse pro^ 

* fluenti.’ The Emperor Rodolph IL, in 1586, pirohibited the 

Apostolic LegSte from promul^jiting the bull Jn Posna Dftnihi , 
in Bohemia,%nd the same Emperof declared ges^eratly that no 
papal mandates should be published without the mevioua assent 
of the Crown. 'Even for the legal publication Qf the decrees of 
the'Couhcil of Tr^nt, it was held by the Hduse of Austria as. 
well as by the King of France, that promulgaiioh by the Pope 
was insufficient ana of no effect, and these coders were pro^ 
claimed by Philip II. in his di>mlniqns in 1565, .by ms own 
authority and without any reference to the Pope at all. In the 
year 1574 * ,the same Prince, then the great’ chailiplpn of the 
Catholic cause in Europe, and ki the inidst of ^ M 9 ax^guinary, 
contest for the ^obiisHment of the laquirition in the^Nether- 
lands, promulgated his Pragmatio SanotioD> by iriklcli it was 
decreed that — * - 

' Desiring to maintain and mgulatethe stairs of the Church in con- , 
formity with the ancient ^o^ttitutibns, canons, and tha. cpunpils of Hit 
holy Church to the hftitoqf of God and the «alyationt>f soui^, We,fte 
King, do order that ho bulls, provisiot^s, "or other '^ expeoLitiones aUt iih- 
“ peferationes Bomahea.** or ot the Papal Legates or Apostolic Nuntio, 
shall or cau be udmiSt^ into these pretihees without thb sanction of 
letters patent te.beiteiied by our fHriyy couim^I tet'Flafidem/ ' 

1 ; ... y ... * — ‘ HI I. > .>. ' I / i,... ' ' ■* ^ 1 1, 1 V 

*y A similar ediOt^hM been promulgated by the'Emperor Charli^’^., 
in ^43, and, indeed ^oau^tanee of this ^ictfyas ]^i^re,than^^ib, 
common law of Spaim. A letter still exists addr^sed 150 ^^ 3 ^ 
Ferdinand Catlmllc to the yiom;oy of Kaplei^a^prcirii^his^^ 
reign displeasure that ^is ic^er had not se 1 &^ to the^ls^ws 
who bad introdiiced papal inandatei ih^ tbe*\ing’sd^iqious 

TOL. cm. NO. CCX. I I 
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Such wM the law of Autrtriaia Flandera under wther braneh 
of that hoase, for neither the sucoeBsors of Philip nor the sao- 
ceesers of Ma^^iminan evw before bowed to the degradation of 
a blind sabmieshMi to the ^pal nundates. Another example 
and we have done. Ill' the year 17J8 Dr. Van Espen, Pro- 
fesor of Canon Law in the Univerrity of Louvain, and the 
author of the greatest modem digest of the Canon l 4 pw, a S Ber^d 
in his v^orks, %at the bulls and rescripts bli^e S|p(^f 'lk>rae 
did* not acquire foxue Of law in Austrian flUaders ^dKniU>the 
knowledge and ‘ assent of the Crown> or of the Conncu' of 
Gbvemment. A persecution sprang up, and proceedings wen#, 
institated against the Professor, by one Govaerts, then Yic&dt'' 
General of the province, before the Pariiament of Malincs. 
Van Espen, blind,' afflicted, but not dismayed, prepared to 
defend himself with an enormous arr^ of canonical learning, 
but he also appealed to the Court of Vienna for protection. 
The Emperor Charles VI. caused the doctrines to be examined 
by a commisidon, and upon their report the law officers of the 
Crown were ordered to defend Van Espen for the^suntenance 
of the rights and prerogatives Of ‘His Imperial Majesty, ' le ser- 
* vice royal exigeant qu’en ce point le dit docteur sciit protdg<5. ’ 
The decision was in favour of the rights of the Crown, bnt Van 
Espen himself was obliged to fly to Holland from the malice of 
his clerical enemies, and' he died in exile. 

Such were the principles of the House of Austria in opposi- 
tion 'to the pretensions of Rome even under Philip II.— even* 
und» Charles VI. Such were, in fact, the augu8,t and imme- 
morid traditions of the Empire. What are tliey now ? It is 
evident that ihe concession which has been made is not only a 
{wactical abdication of a notable pbrtion of the sovereign power, 
but that it is a transfer of that power to a foreign jurisdiction, 
regulated by ffreign laws, and animated by a wirit foreign to 
the civil power, and frequently opposed to it. It fs an engage- 
ment on the part of the Emperor to obey rathelNj||Mui to rule ; 
and there is something frightful in the solemn pron^ -to ^Ce 
beyond tiie knowledge and control of the Stide and ofibe law, 
so mmiy oif the dearest interests of so(^y, especially when it is 
rmtemWed that they are handed over to a elaSs <a men who 
are the etemd enemies of toleration, independence, and Itber^ 
ofoonsoenoe^ So’essenttarhave these ri^ts been coiuidetea 
to the safety of the state, that when* King John H. ' of ';Per- 
tu^l renonmsed tfaeth in 1486 on the demand of Pbpe lattohent 
VlIL, and ente^ into some such Concordat aS^thid notrbefflHo 
us, the ^nsifflm tiie' Crown vmd the jniiSts ojf thU' rtolm 
interposed, says the ohf(niid.«r ’'4^' tl»t age, "negstotes lieme 
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* Reg'i sine oidinum consensu abdicari sfe eo jure quod ad eom- 
' mnaem popuU utiUtatem tranquillitatemque porting.’ And' 
Diego CotruTumB, whom all the writers on the mde of the 
civil .prerogatives of the Crown have followed, exolaims, ‘ Si 

* qnis contendit d Frincipibos Chrisdanis hanc tollere potesta- 

* tem, statun comperiet experimento manifeBdssifflOt quantum 
' calamitatia HeipublietB invexerit.’ 

It is argued bf .^ subtle iq)ol(gi8t. who has undertaken the 
defence of the CkmoMdat at Vienna, that the Imperial placet 
has already been practically abandoned for the last five years; 
that Bavaria and Haples had already waved it, though'Austria 
is the first Power formally to inaugurate the prindpie of Papal 
Buprcmacy in the Concordats of the 19th century; and we are 
asked wliat, after all, is the value of this check* upon the authority 
of a Church which is identified with all . that is most dear to the 
State Sind to society 'i Our smswer shall be categorical. The 
true value of the royal veto (for such it is) on the acts of the,’ 
Papal and Episcopal authority, and that which makes this right 
the cardinal point of tlie entire question, is not only that it 
enables the State to regulate the powers of the Church,- but, 
sibove all, to d^ne them. When the two powers are in presence 
of one another, as they must be in every community professing 
a religious faith, either the State must define the powers of the 
Church, and assign to her the limit within which they are to be 
exercised, or the Church will define and limit the powers of the 
State by asserting that * divine priority’ which the Pope and 
the defenders of this - Concordat pssert to be inherent in the 
Church of liome. An equal alliance — a perfect balance of 
authority between the two powers — is not to be hoped for or 
desired. The idea of sovereignty, the idea of suinemacy, is too. 
absolute to admit of partition. Where there is dominion on one 
side, there is subjection on the other, though it may be subjec^on 
protected by law. But where the Church is avowedly paTa* 
mount and regulated by no laws but her own traditions, the., 
consequence is irresistible, and the real sovereignty .of the StetC ' 
is annihilate. To remove all doubt on the subject, it is {Hovided- 
by the firet aitide oi tlie Concordat that the Catholic religieu is 
to be mainfiiined in Austria * cum iis juribus ^ pimrogativis, 

' qiubuB frqi debet ex Dei ordinationeet canonicis sanctionibBS 
•— and by the jtbirty>fifth .article^ that * ^11 ^ laws, onj&umoeEi 
'.and arrangements whio^ have hitherto, .been, in force in ^ . 
' empte, aqd ip ^e separate dominions oft ^nstrk^ shofl .is belfi 
' to be abrogated in to far at they are at. variance m&h tide 

* vpuion; ead the same shell bence^rih'haye ia.t^ said dpid* 

' fiioos ^e force of e law of the land feif ever.’ 
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There may be limits to the power of the priesthood in the 
constitution of modem society and hi the temper Cf the AiiiittiM 
Gowermnent^ but there are none within, the four cornets of this 
instrument. It reminds us of the in^ructions given by ' M. 
Ledru. Bollin to the reimlntionary agents of im republic of 
1.848, when he sent them&rth with the simple mandate, * Vbs 
^.pouvoiars sont illimit^s.’ An attempt is made by the apologists 
Qp the Concordat, to show that its provifilbmi relate exclusively 
to the Catholics of the Empire, and do not affect the non-Catholic 
religions persuasions; but the recent persecutions of the Madiei 
in. Tuscany, and of Borcynski in Austria, have proved bow little 
reliance is to be placed on the tolerance of priests since the 
abolition of the laws which once restrained their powm. 

IL We must pass rapidly over the application of this astound^ 
ing theory of ecclesiastical power to many of the fundamental 
institutions of the Empire ; and confine ourselves to one or two 
of the most striking points. Comment is needless on the artieles 
which consign the whole coarse of instruction, in public and 
private schools intended for Catholics, to the direct control of 
the bishops, and render the whole system of education strictly 
ecclesiasticaL On this part of the subject we cannot explain 
tbe pretensions of the Church in language more comprehensive 
than that used by the German prelates assembled at Wiirzbui^ 
in 1848, and adopted by the apologists of the Austrian Con- 
cordat. * ' 

‘ Amongst the rights of the Church the divine right of instruction 
and education comes from above. That right can never be severed 
tbe eharge to teach all nations,'* nor can it be severed from 
the Consciousness of liberty in the fulfilment of this mission. All agte 
and all parts of the globe attest that the bearers and instruments of ^is 
great commission have not shunned either labour, or danger, or suffei^ 
ing, or deatli, in the free exercise of the charge confided to them. Tbe 
proof of the divine right of the Church to educate jthe human race, \8 
demonstrated by the fact that ske Embraces the totality of the midd 
af man with allots strength, its activity, and shapes it to the et^al 
^objeetji of humanity. The necessary consequences of this esseiMld 
right is that the Church is to enjoy ail that is required for the ditf*- 
charge of i^ — the free selection of tbe persons, corporationsi apd 
hooks employed in education, and a full power pf attp6rvMon,:,cocre|i^- 
tioD, and reindvaVover them/ * ' 

The expression that the Church of Borne f embraces tbe totality 
* of the mind of man,’ is at leastan unfertupatoibne. XtemlMncbs 
the State as the tendrils of tbe paraettio plant emln^ andi’t&<>ke 

— -- ■ - - I , .-J ■ ^ ~ rf“ 

* ^enksehrtft der in WUralrawWenaiiiiaidtai’SliHdiS^ 

, iMdi. liMai ■■ ■ : .. '.t' (S' 
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the tree; it etnbreces the aetive faculties of the mind as: the 
Python embraces and crushes whatever is clasped in its gigantic 
folds. 

111. To carry a step further this divine right of the Catholic 
Church * to embrace the totality of the human mind^^ the Con- 
cordat recognises the authority of the Church in the censorship 
ol books, and the Snlperor binds himself not to suffer that the 
f^th or institutions of the Church shall be slighted either in 
words or writing. Two great Congregations exist in the Roman 
Curia for the vigilant discharge of these duties — the first is the 
Congregation of the Holy Office or of the Inquisition ^ contra 
^ haereticam pravitatem ; ’ the second is the Congregation of the 
Index, especially .charged with the censorship and prohibition of 
b^oks. ,We find in the Concordat no bar to the interventiom of 
the first of these bodies, and though the formidable name of the 
Inquisition is kept out of sight, it can hardly be contended 
that the .Church has ever renounced the duty and the right of 
e:ittlrpatiQg heresy by all the means in its power* On this point^^ 
however, we.only remark that there is no reservation of any exisU 
ii)^ riglits of the non-Catholic sects, nor any distinct provision 
that the rules of the Church invested with the authority of law 
of the Empire, are exclusively to be applied to the Catholic sub- 
jectmof tlie Crown. In Hungary and Transylvania, where the 
members of the Greek Church and tlie Prote*staat sects arc 
nacrous, this circumstance may lead to the most serious conse- 
quences ; it is a further infraction of the fundamental laws of 
Hungary, and of the conditions on which that crown was trans- 
ferred to the House of Austria.* 

>£ut on the censorship of books the authority of the Concoirdat 
is explicit. 

* Archiepiscopi, Episcopi, omnesque locorum ordinarii propriam 
at^toritatem omni modo libertate exercebuut, ut libros religionimo* 
riiaique honestati perniciosos censura pertringant et fideles abeoruin^> 
lectione avertaut. Sed et Giibernium, ne qjusmodi libit in 
Iiqperio divulgentur, quo vis opportune remedio cave bit.’ (^Art, lx.) 

Tndeed, we are surprised that any doubt can have been raised 
oii this pdini The authority of the Church over books 
defined with precision in the rules of the Council of Trent ba^a 

^ — : — — — 

^ There are in Hungary ebout 7 millions of Roinah. OatitcilidS,;a^ 
1 |ai|ilisn of Uhtted Gredts ; but 4,300,000 iuembers''or the Eaiijtm 
{O^pareh, 850,000 Lutherans, and 1,800,000 Calvinists. In Transyl^ 
v||^ia, tbere^are 200, OOQ Catholics, 57iQ0Q United Grseksi 

Gre^ 215,000 Lutheran^ an^ 350,000 Calvinists iMt 
Uidtariaiis. 
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op a brief of Pom Leo X*, and confirmed by a bull of Pine IV. 
It ie provided, by these rules, that the «rorks of heretics are 
condemned did prohibited ; that ‘ as it is found by experience 

* that if the Holy Scriptures are every where permitted in the 

* vulgar tongue, more detriment than utility arisen’ the use of 
the Scriptures is to be regulated by the] ordinary* ; that books 
ofcontrovm^y, books of lewdness, books cd astrology, and certain 
books of reference, such as dictionaries and concordances, be 
prohibited : that in Rome, and in all other places, the manu- 
script of works for the press shall be submitted to the Bishop 
or to the Inquisitor of that state or diocese for his sanction and 
iuiprimatur; that the shops of printers and booksellers are fre- 
quently to be visited by persons deputed by the Bishop or In- 
quisitor, and that they shall have the power of seiring prohibited 
books, or ot inflicting other punishments ‘ arbitrio episcoporum 
‘ aut inquiffltorum ’ on the buyers, as well as sellers, of such works, 
^deed, it is equally penal to lend a prohibited book or to retain 
it as executor or heir, rnider penalty of excommunication and 
mortal sin.! iSuch is toe strict and indisputable law of the 
Church to which this Concordat gives a paramount authority, 
and by which the apologists of the Concordat tell us that the 
Chur^ performs her sacred duty of embracing the totally of 
the human mind. In France the authority and jurisdictira of 
the Roman Congregations have never been admitted ; for, said 
Omer Talon, Advocate Creneral of the Crown in 1647, ‘to^mit 
‘ their decrees in this realm would be to admit the authority of 
‘ the Inquisition, since the Congregation takes the title of the 

* Qeneralia et universalis INQDISITIO in universA RepubUed Chris- 
' Hand adversus hcereticam pravitatem’ But in Austria no 
restraint is placed on this jurisdietbn, and the State binds 
itself to assist in the execution of its decrees. 

The extent and effect of this authority of the Congregarion 
may be undeni^ood from the list of their prohibitions. That list 
contains the names— dear to letters, dear to freedom, dear to civi- 


* The apologist of the Concordat denies the prohibition to read 
the Bible with considerable warmth, and a declaration is quoted of 
Bene^et XIF. (17S7), ‘ ut pemissa porro habeatur lectio vulgarium 
*versionumqoseab Apostolied SedespprobaUe sunh* The translations 
circulated ^ the Bible Societies were formally orademned' by Ore- 
gory XVL in 1844, on tiie express j^odhd that *tbOT might lead to 
' the exerrise of the free judgment on the sense or Holy ITrit^ or 
mi^ht bring into ctmtompt the traditions of ^ Chnr^iiBsea on the 
writings of the Fathers, and even' to the rrieotioa^'tite 
/^arisMon of the Chuiseh.’ XStuS^ p. 

t Canoneset Deoreti St. Cbhcl Trident edi iipriab' p. 116. 
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lisation,— of Machiavel^ Descartes, Erasmus, Montaigne, the two 
Stephens, Scapula D&Thou, Guicciardini, Robertson, Arnauld, 
Pascal, and the great Jansenists; Grotius, Fuffendbrf, Van 
Espen, and Filangieri among the lawyers ; Fleury himself among 
churchmen ; Hallam, Giannone, Tambiirini, Alfieri^s own Life, 
Combe’s Phrenology, Destfutt de Tracy, Cabanis, and Constant. 
Muratori was saved Benedict XI Y., his personal friend, from 
being forbidden. This list has been perpetually and copiously 
extended, and we feel not the slightest surprise that the first use 
made by the Bishop of Bergamo, of the power given him by the 
9th article of the Concordat, was to place under the ban of the 
Church the works of Schiller ! On the 23rd December Iasi, 
the Archbishop of Milan addressed a circular letter to all the 
printers and booksellers in his diocese, exhorting them to obey 
these rules of the Church, not to transgress the ^sacred rules of 
the Index ; ’ and above all warning them that by virtue of the 
Concordat, the clergy would, in the event of disobedience to 
these injunctions, call upon the Government to suspend the 
guilty iicrsons from the exercise of their trade. The introduction 
of the Index is an entire novelty in Austria, for it was excluded 
by the Im|)crial Constitution of 14th May, 1781. It was also 
an established maxim of Austrian law, before the present Con- 
cordat, that the decisions of the Congregations have no authority 
out of the Roman States, except in as far as they were received 
and promulgated by the Government. 

lY. The next great article in the Concordat is the revival of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdictions, with all their incidents and conse- 
quences, which had been abolished in the Austrian dominions 
for the greater part of a century. This principle is expressly 
laid down in the 10th article. 

^ Quum causiB ecclesiastical omnes, et in specie quas fidem, sacra* 
menta, sacras functioiies, nec non offida et jura, ministerio sacro 
annexa respiciunt, ad EccUsim forum unice periiheant^ easdem cog- 
noscet judex ecclesiasticus/ &c. * 

Under this proposition are included not only all questions of 
doctrine and discipline, reserved to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
but likewise all questions arising out of marriage as one*of the 
sacraments of the Church (with the exception the dyil 
efiects of marriage, which are reserved to the civil courts); imd 
further questions afiecting the property and patroftiage of the 
Church and the corjhe^tion of clerks. The maiiagemeixl :x>f 
Church property is entirely withdrawn from lte civil govWh- 
ment * Bonorum ecclesl^tacorum admlhistratb apud ^ 

* ad quos sebundum Canohes spectat.’ •XheCrbwn redj^ii ip the 
Church the fruits of vacant bene^ces in Hungary as well in 
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Awtruk, binds itself ta.«^tribute as far as posnUe 'fur^^ 
propi^ty to the Church ; * immo si temporum ratio p|e^ttat« et 
< avpHora sutwoistoataFus est eubsidia.’ The .endowments of 
the. Austrian Church are so large^ that in this . respect it haa 
little to ask of ^e Sta^ At the meeting of Bishops at 
Bbo, after the signature of the Concordat thejr proceeded at 
once to name the treasurer of the Italian diocesea. The Church 
obtains. .(Art. xxix.) an absolute right of acquiring new pos- 
eessions, aod of retaining inviolably and for ever her existing 
and future property, which is placed under the direct authority 
of the Holy See in pursuance of the decrees of the Council of 
Trent ; so that the supreme rights of property over the national 
ecclesiastical endowments in Austria are transferred by treaty 
and by law to Bome^ in defiance of the laws of mortmain of Maria 
Theresa, and of the maxim of Austrian law that the sovereign 
retains over Church property the same rights which he has over 
all kinds of property subject to his sway. 

No instance can be produced of such a surrender to the 
Church of the civil rights of society which ought to be espe- 
cially protected by the sovereign and by the law. Throughout 
the Middle Ages the great judicial I)odie3 of ^utepe, the ma- 
gistracy of France, the law schools of Italy, th6 Diets and Courts 
of Germany, the Court of King’s Bench of England, afforded 
the earliest and the firmest barrio agmnst the aggressions of 
Borne on the judimal power. That power defended itself with 
success, for it was based on principles of justice not less pure 
and eternal than those invoked by the Church herself. For 
six centuries the course of justice has tomled to sepmate 
itself, from the assumptions of ecclesiastical authority, and in 
modem tiiAes that separation might well be considered com- 
piste in eveiy civilised state. The episcopal courts have every- 
where lost their control over the rights of ygrsons and pro- 
perty, or they have passed, as in this countiy, iatp the hands 
of lawyers, regulated by. statutes; and above a^, the..a{^eal to 
Borne, which Henry VIIl. flung off by the first stroke of the 
Beformation, has b^n circumscribed or extinguished in most 
Catholic States. It is evident that these ecdesiastiaaljnris^e- 
tions comluned -ever^ defect which could outrage and .opfsefs 
s(^i»^y<i Th^ administered a ^stem^ law alien W 

of the land, tOacoBUMted wjth national institatiaiaia^tm^ ifl!" 
cap^le of refona or impiovement since H'^chumed, ^•.hnpai'* 
lability of a di^e . IStey admiiwteiod thif 

churchmen rather than hy lat^eta,— that » hjf # 
.^ItiM^cf mcm disci^no^ to acHtut and 
btri by a jocust^mod 
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«ive interests of their own order with the source of all juetSee 
and the Majesty of^ Heaven, Lastly, the supreme tribunal 
which erowned this edifice of legal oppression»*irae the Roman 
Curia, where alone the subtlety of these sacerdotcd casuists is 
preserved in a labyrinth of precedents, and where in all ages the 
right of appeal to Rome has been converted into a means of ex- 
tortion from the whole Church, The Emperor Maximiluku said 
that the Popes drew a hundred times as much gold from Ger- 
many as the Emperors. Such is the jurisdiction which the Court 
of Austria has now restored, and not' only restored but made 
paramount over all other jurisdictions and laws, whenever the 
Church shall claim or assert its rights. To render this re- 
trogressive measure more completely ridiculous, it is admitted 
by the apologist of the Concordat, that the Episcopal Courts 
have ceased for so long a period to administer the law of 
the Church in Austria that even the traditions of the art are 
forgotten. 

The direct application of this important change is at once 
brought home to the laity, by the transfer, to the courts spiri- 
tual, of most .of the questions affecting the state of mar- 
riage. Those questions involve the most delicate and momen- 
tous interests of human society, for they touch the affections, 
the passions, the privacy of domestic life, and the legitimacy of 
issue. The Church of Rome has exhaust^ «aU her ingenuity 
in accumulating in her matrimonial law a thousand impedi- 
ments to the natural and legitimate union of the sexes, and 
these impediments again give birth to a thousand artifices* of 
casuistiy by dispensations, by reservations, and all the subtleties 
of a priesthood which exercises its {lowers in the extraordinary 
autliority of the confessional* The subjects of the Crown of 
Austria were formally relieved from these vexatious i^irilual 
obligations, by the patent of the Emperor Joseph II. of the 
16th January, 1783, declaring ^that all le^l determinatidns 
^respecting the contract of marriage solcTf depend on the 
^civil authority; and that all questions upon the validity of 

* this contract, and on its consequences, should be solved Mj 

* the civil courts alone.’ {Dalpozzo, p. 123.) Di8pensath»[^ 
were granted by the bishops, with the assent of ^e Gove^** 
tnent, and aotby thePetpe. The nestoratioaof the^hdleocledb^ 
tical jurisdietioik over these questions^ is, we rifmbreiy 

an. uifextmpled aggr^ou on the sooiid freedom of a 
It is.expres^y provided that it will ii^ude the wh^e doctfiiie 
of < Sponsalier lor the Romish law pf and of ail 

pddinumts to matrimony as detetmiii^ by tbie Couia^ ^ SStfilid, 
and tbe Bull entitled Auetemn ii/l/A CbA^^ 
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told, places among her oth^ duties that of preventitig unhappy 
marriages I ' ; . 

The aneient«Iaims of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction tvere based, 
on the immunity of the clergy from legal process, both in civil 
and criminal matters. ‘Saoerdotea a r^bus non sunt judicandi 
* Bed bonorandi,’ was an old maxim of the Canon Law ; aild on 
no point was the contest between the temporal and the spiritual 
power carried on with mwe energy. It was the limitation of 
the ecdesiastical jurisdicti(m, by the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
which led to the disputes between Bechet and the king of Eng- 
land ; it wad the resistance of the seignory of Venice to the claims 
of the Church for the immunity of the clergy which led to the 
contest between that republic and Pope Paul V. in 1606. 

For many years almost all traces of this monstrous claim 
had disappears from the laws of Europe, nor is. the right re- 
stored even in the present Concordat; but as Borne never 
abandons anything she has once claimed, the Pope affects to 
consent, ‘temporum ratione,’ that the civil suits of the clergy in 
matters of debt contracts and succession shall be left to secular 
judges ; and that priests shall not be withdrawn from the crimi- 
nal ju^cature of the Empire, save that ecclesiastics are to be 
punished in ecclesiastical prisons. These last pregnant words 
revive that awful penal power of the Church, which the Em- 
press Maria Tberes% had expressly abolished. This species of 
ocmcession illustrates the use made by the Papal negotiators even 
of those claims they cannot hope to rctsun ; for the act of con- 
cession implies, that but for such assent the right would have 
remained in the Church, and that such assent might have been 
withheld. 

y. In this rapid survey of the fundamental provuiona of the 
Concordat, the position to which it restores the Begular Orders 
of tile clergy remains to be noticed. Whilst tho»epi8copai order 
in Ithe Church may, to a certain extent, be regarded as the na- 
tural champion (>f the national clergy and of emesiastical free- 
dom, and must sometimes find itself opposed to the pretennons 
of the Papal discipline, the Begular Orders are the moveable divi- 
rions of the militant Church ; they are by tiieir oonstitution wb(dly 
denationalised, and they acknowledge no authority save that of 
thrir own Sttperimr, living at Bbme, in close connexion w^ 
the -Papal Cima. It is a maxim the BuddhiiA fiktbere of 
Thibet that the yellow goat browees otf any paetiae,. and that 
the Lama haeno bmne but his temple. Thifr same .pecwdiasily 
has invented 4be Ordmt of Borne with extcaordinniy -etoot^h 
tg>d vitalit;^, and has rends^ them the most jSwxnidabla ndver- 
rwSs& of tiberty tiS cgnacteace and. of nil the rights of the 
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'Natioittl Churches — say; fWmtdahle even to tiie Popes w^h^ 
they pretend to serve. The intolerable influence possessed by 
the Jesuits in the last century,' and the superiority to which 
they laid claims over the laws and policy of every Catholic 
State in Blurope, were the main causes of the suppression of the 
Order : but tiie importance attached by the Popes to the services 
of that energetic miUtia, led to their restoration soon after 
Pius VI I. had been brought back to the Vatican, with the assent 
of the three schismatic sovereigns of Baesia, Prussia, and Great 
Britain. 

In Austria the regular Orders have for the last twenty years 
been regiCining the ground they had lost under Maria Theresa, 
Joseph II., and even under FranOis. T^e laws of 1781 and of 
1802, which cut oflT the connexion of the religious Orders in 
Austria with their Generals abroad, still subsisted, but they were 
evaded with the connivance of the government. The Jesuits, 
and the more modern sectaries of Liguori, once more formed a 
party in the Church and in the State. At Court they exercised 
an undisputed influence over the consort of the feeble Ferdinand, 
and the ambitious mother of the present Emperor. The ascen- 
dancy they have acquired is best proved by this Concordat, which 
Bears in every line the stamp of their workmanship; and it may 
be said that the recognition of their own entire independence 
was scarcely needed to complete so manifest « triumph over the 
principles which have hitherto been arrayed against them. .Well 
might the Count de Maistre exclaim*, that the time was come 
for undertaking in an occult manner the restoratbn of that 
magnificent edifice (as he terms the colossal hierarchy of Borne), 
which bad been put down with so much uproar ; and it is due 
to the memory of that prophetic writer to acknowledge, that 
his conception of the Papal power has at last been realised in 
die Austrian Concordat. 

We have endeavoured to show, though wiCh fiur less ihiauie- 
ness dian the subject would admit oi) that the principles ohd 
provhibns of this Concordat are diametrically opposed to the 
niatorical traditions, Uiaintained from the earliest age of mo- 
dem history by tiie Empire and by the Catholie Sovorfigns 
of Ewope; but this instrument k.not len opfioaed to the 
fundamental fatwa of ever^ sovermgn and indepenoiabt tiatlha,^d&d 
to' the doetrinea uftifbmily asserted by mvil jnrispudeuea imd 
by jndidal or pwliamentaiy authority. The SupreotoiOdutouf 
jastiee of tim' Lombordo-Yeaetiau kingdem is-aaid to fasvo^e- 

I , ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■■ - 

" Du Pipe, Uv. i. eap. 9. 
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dared the Government tiiat the Concordat would ovenjulB 
no leee than 27^5 laws, decrees, and judgments of the fivil 
power* The number of auoh contradictions must,, in fact, be 
ind^nite, dnce the paramount authoritjr of the ^dealaetical 
Cede is solemnly establiMie<i in all cases in which it shall cour 
ilict with legii^ation of the Empire. The Concordat is at 
once a treaty having the authority of an organic .law, and a law 
having the perpetuity of a treaty ; or, ih other words, a law whicti 
cannot be repealed or abrogated without the assent of a foreign 
Power, The imperial ratification is binding in the most solemn 
form on the Emperor of Austria and his Successors for ever, and 
no provision is made for any revision or modification of this in- 
dissoluble compact. Treaties of this nature between the temporal 
and spiritual ^wer m'ay be compared to the marble grasp of the 
statue on the arm of Don Juan ; they are, if we may use the 
expression, treaties in mortmain ; and though they have not on 
the sidS of the Church the sanction of physical force, their obli- 
gations are the more rigorous because they bind the Catholic 
states by the awful penalties and the unrelenting policy of a 
Church which claims an unlimited power over the soul, 
this position there is no intermediate stage between entire subjec- 
tion and absolute freedom ; and to be* relieved from the fetters 
which the Papal Power has thus laid on the Empire of Austria 
no path remains open but to reject that power altogether. No 
doubt such a Convention may easily be evaded or broken by 
superior force ; but the same spirit and the same agency which 
framed the compact is at hand to enforce it. 

It now remains to be briefly considered whether these extra- 
ordinary concessions, which are not to be justified on any ground 
of histo^ or of law, ejan be explained by considerations of political 
expediency. On this ground have sought in vain for any 
tangible argument on behalf of the Concordat, Its .authors imd 
defenders appear to be so exclusively imbued with ihe spirit of 
Churchmen, and so satbfied with the al>solute chatacter of tho 
ecclesiastical mwer, that they have npwhcre condescended te, 
discuss its ^fitical effects on the internal condition, end m &si' 
external relations^ of the Austrian Empire, Yet we ; 

suppose that a sagacious statesmen like Count B^l, who 
tSrsigned impezfal of the Cohvent&n, !)^ altb^ 

gether lost 8|ght pf those j^Utkxd consideratiopB 
depa^ent; npi^ can jPount Thun, 

* tion tp the CSiui^ lenders Hm more bbnoxiosip 

P tirely ^igot^ that berii a ministejf 

[iese sthtestneii; boweveTi wcCbave no indS^t$c>n oOhe 
motives^ 6f thd: ^^tlil^inet in^W 
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and it ib^ only by conjecture.tbat any %olq|a<m. ^ be attempt 
-of Idiis Bingalar pi^blem. 

' We have, h6i^eirers before us rome pampbl^ piiibliBh^’m 
G-emiray long before the conclusion of the Concordat, denot' ' 
ing Very plainly a tendency* to the mandpation of the theo- 
cratic eleodient in society, which is one of the most angiiUf 
resulte of the convulsion of 1848. These %ritii^ are anony- 
xaous, but they are attributed to a well-known convert to' the 
Boman Catholic faith and an ardent' partisan of the counter-revo- 
lution named Jarcke, and they derive importance fboda the fact, 
that the Austrian Government has adopted and acted open their 
opinions. One of them, entitled ‘ Church and Stete in Austria 
‘ oefore, daring, and after the Revolution of 184^,’ is addressed 
in the form of a letter to the Consul of»the United States at 
Vienna; and it is a characteristic circumstance that the writer 
considers the absolute freedom of the Roman Catholic Church 
in America, as the most perfect opportunity the world has ever 
beheld for the entire development of the Roman theory of ecd^ 
dastical government. , 

Church Establishments regulated by law are, on the contrary, 
an object of detestation to these writers, and no language appe^ 
to them too strong to describe the fatal consequences of Erastian 
princijdes on the world. The system of the Josephine laws is 
represented as having placed the people of Austria' between the 
in^ligious tendencies of modern infidelity and'the stroi^ control 
of the police, which alone deferred the coming . r^olution. 
TKis contradiction led, we are told^ to a degree of bitter ani- 
mosity agamst God and man, against Church and State, against 
authority and order, which is not to be conceived .by any one 
who was not personally acquainted with the state of ' Aqstria 
l^fore the March Revolution. Nay, more, the poHrical dis- 
tnrbances which h&ve in this oehtury afflict^ so nmy'of the 
Catholic States in Europe — Spmn, rortogfl, Erante, Venice, 
Ttiscany, Naples, and Austria herself, — are traced , back to 
the lawless encroachments of those States in riie .knit centtn^ 
di the sacred prerogatives cJ the Church,; ud- Fianiro more, 
eiq^ially has expiated the iSominariqns of ^Gallic(Unsn>;by,^ , 
Uditousbtil^es (tfthe ReyoluUbhl 
^ id»okxtiHa of State Ctiamh hv has,i toits*osm 
stntetioh, #(Uilkeined the efitciencyof the (^nrEh 
destnriedlfia i&flaehee oyer, certain cliosm of 00 $ 

Chrufus ngnat, Chritiiu j^JSfawS sajrf 

p. 31.) • _ " ' ", j,; , , ,■ y, 

■ ’ pim^ ia^e of this sort i^ UOt ^g^'sti w^^ . 
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of the p^iritiul over the dnl power, which broke ont in the 
uncouth ravings of the fifth Monarchy men, and has been 
handed down in the northern porUon of this island from the 
tanatics the Sdlmnn Let^ne and Covenant to the entiiusiasts 
the f ree Churdi of Sce.^ad, It pervades, at this moment, 
thermore vehement members of the High Church party in Eng- 
land who declaim against the Royal Supremaey % and it scorns 
to acknowledge any compact between the authority of the 
priesthood ana the authority* of the Crown. But it is a new 
and a stnuige occurrence to meet with this language under tlie 
sanction of the ministers of a Court jealous oTits dignity, jear 
Ions of its rights, and including amongst those rights all that 
wm’e ever termed ‘jura majestatis circa sacra.’ Hiose who 
use it seem to ibiget /.hat the Church they are willing to raise 
to a paramount authority is the very type of dmnocratic despot- 
ism ; and that the assertion by snoh a Church of rights superior 
to all the tradirions of society and of law, is in truth a revoln- 
tion subverrive of monaroby and of the whole social oompoct. 

This change has, however, not been suddenly brought about. 
The Revolution of 1848, and the fall df Prince Metternicb, had 
satisfied the younger statesmen who assumed the government of 
the Empire that they had a novel and an arduous task before 
them ; and they, did not overlook the influence of the Church 
in restoring peace and order to the agitated surface of society. 
The Constitution tf the 4th March, 1849, bad recognised in 
general terms the right of self-government as inherent in all 
churches and ecclesiastical bodies, and an assbmbly of the Aus- 
trian bishops was Convoked by the Minister of the Interior on 
the 29th April, 1849, which sat till the 17th June in delibera- 
tion on the interests of the Chnrch. It is fair to remark that 
all the fundamental principles which have since been established 
in the form of the Concordat with Rome, were first assearted 
by this Episcopal Synod. The Imperial GoVtoimmit seems 
to have -acquiesced in these sacerdotal claims without (^po- 
sition, and to have (xmceiled the main points beftne the ne- 
gotiatimi with Rome was opened. Thus by a de(iree of the 
18th April, 1850, the Emperor reheved the cl(»gy ftom tite ocn^ 
tred of the civil authority, both in their commanications wfth 
the Pope, and with the inferior orders of the Church ; and about 
the same time -tiie Catholic eofaodla wene; ]daoed under umho im- 
mediate eecleriastleal contioL Count^ Thun, u ‘his repoit to tho 
Emperor of the 7tii April> 1850,'Neto the <ha^es Iw proposes 
to make on the promise ^ven 1^ the Constitumini of the tth 
and on the suggestions made by the BislK^i in 
Ipipire to tint eugSfHtMBtt he exprcMM (hia^tib^- 
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tioQ to maiotain *the woU'Carned rights of the eorere^iia of 

* Anstria, which hk Majest/s Gttvernment caa never advise 

* him to lenoance.’ But we confess our imdnlity to discover 

that any guarantees have been t^en for tbrir ^rMectioa. 'The 
idea of maancipating the Chundt entirely from the tutelary con- 
trol of the State, am the idea of raising the Churdi into i|n in- 
dependent barrier against the revolutionary *Bpirit of the age, 
appear to have prmominated in the lainde of the A&trian 
ministers over every other comdderation. They have yet, it 
seems, to learn that what tiliey tarm;the dominion of, Christ, 
whose kingdom was not of this world, is, in reality, the domi-. 
nion of'amlntious and rapacious Italian priests, -of antiquated 
laws, of eorrupt jurisdictions, and of the most oppressive system 
which ever choked the mind ahjd heart man ; and tl^t to 
emancipate the priesthood frrnn the salutaiy -ccaitrol of the law 
is to oonsi^ society itself to the most arbitrary and irresistible 
form of tyranny. ■ ' 

It may, however, be oontended that hy this signal act of 
submission to the full authority 'of the Church, the Imperial 
Government will henceforth reckon the Catholic clergy through- 
out its own dominions, and indeed in all other parts of the 
world, amongst its most devoted adherents ; ^thatin Italy more 
especially the Homan priesthood will, become UKHte Austrian 
than it has ever been b^ore, apd consequently nune kigerly' 
opposed not only to the extravi^ant Tepoblicabism of Mazzini, 
but to the free mstitutions of Sardinia, combining the two 
dreaded elements of reristanoe to the ascendancy of Austria and- 
to that of the sacerdotal power; 'that in other parte of the. 
Empire the organised autiterity and activity of rite priesthood 
will affmri an aihlitioaal guarmtee to riiat system of passive 
obedience which 'was effeetualljr established throughout those 
provinces by tiie triumph of rae #e8aito in the '17th century . 
until it was shaken by the alarming. 6(mvulM.oA^ 1848; that,, 
in Gknpany this Con^rdat pltfoes A^ria' at the bead of the 
Catholic ‘party, and omrseqhently in a more d^ipite po8ition.4>f 
reristanoe to.tbe Frotestentism w the' Prussian Court,: and the 
rationalkm which has .^MritidUy undermined the fmtjb of tho; 
German oommunityi lasi^, mt. 'the spirii of thus measnre 
streog^iens the union if France^ Snd,i8jii^ria is the tew leacU 
ing Catholic; lowers, wlmooin^noe now divides tla Itsdiaa 
Peransula, sad- whose id&uiee hu bam oar^ty tedtivateid 1^- - 
Count B«;d, inojpporiti&a to the Bussiaa potrer in the. Eait.sepd i 
to-thatof ^ Protestent States fn riio North* . . _ 

Bibyond these suggestionB we-oan>diBcayer-no<paikicad.iiMrlhrei, - 
of niffitnent moment to aooQunt for thttoopdoSt m the Aktfriep: 







£ii»Ui0i^piMee and%Wiqtd&*t]l« ^iodOf fhe 

aiolfcilttwliirioaa p aiw^ ifai^tha fcaf !>» •€tik1il)pOBidt»lete doubt 
lW«dw4»rify of V BrteeoJiiiilwiiigtu 

mii^loigo ri^^ ofta «iibw ^irt)ir ,td^fi^ by'Ma ttooeoWfiw imQ 

S i«dlM(tiieliwiaiid4liwi!>^^ <tttBIP^£flrp«lNnrlM 
VaR doini^ iveW''<idM'4iM!im to «& 

o£awnitnmoa#»r)Wn^Mi3l;^ irWtlitlVtB not oflon to 
In jV# awooMVthoi joined 

to « df^iM of; wen npt 

enpotodr la dittt tiv mVe taken 

tW the<N 7 of 'JSoaMton^f^lfwbMi^ >M oeftiM^; ‘'and we 
qateetioB wiiod>et.aaolller<ia*ialinO'iMitdtodbd^ 
aiace oupowa £iag<<^a]ft^gVi%)Ai 
to a theory eo jfekal ia h^ Wbaoe tooton 
to believn* that' ^lUe Imnwi*I‘ltt^vy Itie’bion'IidmseH' the 
moat jKoloQR |ROBBoter<oi tho' m ae an , totiii tfiivit woald*oot 
hum hoeb earned widiaat hie |deeliM)|MfN 9 i^ 

Itis aqin to afttein)it to biii9 witida mlMnijbof di^ e^a- 
nenit «|ieettlatioBa of (liaiti|ttaM,iBidthiol(bdlo^^ 

CQcd^t ibwrei canatUlf i|ibodt»oio^< fito* UtA diaelimioaB, 
althoii^jh tiieiiniitafaoviahawaM'^dMHr«l6wtoM^ drtrgee 
of gron |foU(i«Bl ini^i^pg4<^49Rii|etl^ aaenute. 

Tl^ doetrioe«i8|do>|dyjtjie^ t^lduMivtivaiiablj^ endea- 

* toOJnag totei&de the ideal ddigiMMMi Vowtaf^ Whieh ehe de- 
‘ lifeedittia the wiHm^<3od>ead*tfaM'|lit tnon the raeoeede in 
* ttj^leidc the beteec ieWiil|fbd><foe<tfaewdke.* • Bat dtoVliole 
fal^jte^ enlio fouidalioa moto aabeitHilial tliaa theae abeuid 
aatd «m^a»h 4 dllbMkqtdan 6 « The qtiUiy of dbe eafiport of *tho 
CiidioKe dterg^ to^thoifSottroiiMM oM.y.enUiii(>ttt‘*difflea^ be 
admiMedL; faint we 'em not a«vb4het Ifae^dirgy fh’AOB^a bad 
eT«r<li^ in ita^oty to'tfae iStatoi or dfa|fdt4Mf(i|M 4o eo onder 
tlw 4!oee^hw from Ifae’^most 

expreae (feedwooftondviaitedtofe* State m^famKt*o dtiftrtm it. 
Ifdfae wi# o£ tw Slade jfcuiltile CdvuriilelMliiblf <d>ject dednd, 
that^afajeotWesoBOee edB»tiitM;^(d»tidM bf ^e«q[>h 

than by mtn^f^khtu the ti 4 hw(i»i^|M»dSfaW%hte‘ 
aodjeem* wleil»t&4failU^^ W^Ib fioBOMdat 

ie apt wi afl li | [ nm»f 

nor the iitej|Mr«iy»jMi^r«hei^^ power, 

oan l^fm|i#ed qaiaSp titiiflqaie 8 a»,l&«i 0 vf the ao- 

tra ialtmwwiit dto cltWib'*' 

:m0n ai ftw^xweefas dF iltoea^iiiai;el)fr'mtltdits^^ 
with p^enom to tbaatoieiMiuleii^^ 
tw AxdUMop el Tilmafia witoiiiiiii^ 



,V COneSrdkiir:/^^ 

the.fitttkitiL froii^ dwteixtg in. Advnnt lit i» prii>babln^hbrefbii|‘ 
that.tb$ sfteet of the tienunsdet even on tite eku^ wilUie to giW* 
rise, to great d^ssatie^ustdon. ' iSndtesa-duq^Mosiv^ aDse wtth 
the. &i^,'andthe ^moopal.and parodaal them> 

sdvfB affd mew fwchtrat^ o a d ar aiithdi^ of the 
zc^ar Ihdv’tbe eieigy 

xna; be .inot^, dete t ed y th a i i d»iir.t<il4^ intereslitofuar 
Vienna, bot^ elUaooe M ottn^ (ke ittidi ^ta on ihe 
union of a d!rteatod.foiia^.46iiSaa*ioK- aUi eeclesiastical 
tyraanj wiucib.lHkioeti^.liol4Wth»,(kkh;ffi&{)e(»l^*’ ' 

It is, after all, W ite\«de(^ <k'--tlie>J^bl£ii^ .of'm nalh)B, on 
public ofnnio^ anp pa Itfae habttkatid: lntaMt8.i^' soe^i^, that 
even in Austria the ConooMthtt must^lM ja%eA VTheeKpahneat? 
is a 4angi|Npa.<Mte ; fbrjah&t' ^'$tata leoda the CJourch -ite 
strength, racf' Chun^ infeeta'~thb''"Stete with- her deer^tode;-' 
and it is yoiy dordlthd how., hur the (^niono professed bf the 
authors of the Co<io(Kikt oaia-b^ or over faave beeii, entertained . 
by^the natiw. Xo the aoB'<Ckth<^ sobjet^ ef the Emptte, 
the measpre is. finuight withthurin ; for although the i^ogists 
of the Con<»idat £aidaiiki ;aay de^gn I 'to . interfere with 
toleiA^on epjoyed bylthe .iWestaoA and tSteek ChareheS, we 
find no pledge, of. this, intention. In «ijt ceee foe effect,' 
especiallj in Hungary, and Traiiaylvanhs "will jceartaonly be -t^-" 
increase foe fierce .hosfo^ alrea^ bxistidg between fobse 
Chprobes and foe Intfox pnMtbooA and .to- iadikie than, to look 
to Bttsw and the Piettotant Sfetes for 8yin{»fof^<aad^ihtoe- 
tioa. In Germany, Aiatna. stanch foe' bera of foe Cwfoi^ ' 

State8,...but foh Cone^at is not ifegaMhd> w^ nafofoetionr 
at .Munich,. .in Bndeai, ec'bf the« Court These*^ 

goven^ents hafi ofoen: QOiiti^«h'with<Baaie,iiM it^used 
to conoedo mapy of t^ ip^eta wliifoiFAikhhnhae a6yT >*vitten- . 
dkr^i but H beeomeajsEttemdy^^ foe toioph C^fao- 

lic Powers in 

bead baa rengpehl foe. 

subject lOf'-a .dh^!fo».,'ilfohveeh->ii«foJ®k^ cff * J^tfoeawg 
Briejp«)^and4he nddrt|lifo#Crbv(wk.4’ 

npmt-latfothe fidb of^fKKMthttgainfo 

the vhdenfo. 'pai ' , ' Stitt - 'ksafnfo, 

the princ^len^|fifi..tl^'GeneM^yi|^fomtoh^'‘^fo«'^j' 

Imty in other; .'vfoefotdkdbssfth..' 

•free, edBcatiRm4.fli^>:>«^ff|iBelr'nili^^ 
tionalily: for,. foOre p^vrerfal.|hMi in’* foe Amtfom i Se^;| 
It is ,impoaefok^.tifot e^ryciphalstr^^ font lait^ foocfid^hfo; 
feel font foe Q^Htotpiet^ of t^Kafiki 

Court, tffBdae-*^4id'h^i^4Qdefieaidem^ 

VOL. Clil. NO. OCX.* • ' ' 
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the cano^sts oa UioqB aooial r^hts vrhidi hare hitherto been 
grantod and protected by the State — by the Beman Catholic 
priesthood oa the spirit Gtfwt iaqiuryw^nd fay rite immatable 
dMporisaa of the Church upon the pa^pess of me faiunan nind. 

* Jesus Christ/ exclaiaidd Ckkresin a fit of elolqttoittenthaatiiaai, 

* declared tint he bdfit hu<]lhiirdi upon a'Bbak ; <he did not say 
"rint the Church rirauU petrify dB sraani he^’ Bat Borne 
has said for the Choteh what srM never praanhlgated by hft 
Divine Founder; asid the eflbct of inatilutioas each as those 


cantempkted fay the authoM of this Coaeoedad awiid be the pe> 
trifaoiion of aodety. By«emrifi«BHrt<»hwiiBnec» within a few 
weeks of the ezdu^pa of tarififisriims ottFrente, oar htHKwred 
firi^d ChevalieB Bunasn put Ibrth Ot BMiaUwrg Iub enwgetic 
and soul'Btming paoteat in drihnoeuf the rs^iouaBbeiitiies of 
Germany und<Mrtiie title of theism of the Thousands 

of oopies of this prodnotwn haau Semi sea ttoa s d over the hod, 
and the notioa few feat it is eiudleofod to a* ordinary contest. 
The German nation has shown litdo«nsq;y wd little persemc^ 
aace in fee assertioa of its pcUtaeil Ifetotisa’; hut the fireedom 
aoost essenttal to the nundto Gs wa ar y is the firesdom of pfaik)- 
sophicri di ■ cnB a^aa^ sad fee pnrs^ « a feeasy absolntdy op- 
pMsd to that of Borne. Thmie it aoaaetlang ludierouB in an 
anangeoient whidi plaom the apritual powcn of Italy feove 
fee most learned and feiginal femkets of Germany ; and whilst 
Northern Italy 'nuans under the faurto of German soldiers. 
Borne letaliata, tulgeeting Sottthem Germany to Italian 
priests. 

We cemitaetaood fecse ohservataons by pointing out the ag> 
gtemve ptdiey hf fee present Pope^ end the darii^ with 
whife Pins has batea hnpefied to oanry on fee operations 
of fee Cfaorfe militaat whetirer in ooimti^ subservisat to 
Ins srili or repugnant to Us hitfeoiify. 'TteAastiianOoaeordat 
is fee mori oonapfeuoos eanqipie of fen |toliey, for it has 
plaoed on reooad in fee l^fe coriaiy |ri|K»pleB,iui absolote as 
fetose eoatended for in fee darkest iges ef tjbe imfed; it has 
thrown a^e, and ve hope fiw eipc^ fenel|iieted foederptien, in 
whufe Bunae hadjfif late yean diagtoaeahir ofaumst and it has 
feallengsd fee temponl ppwen feMiulhafeewnrid ton toere 
open wsr&to. 'Tlw riliMoHSeonantoot'^onfiiiid to Jhnstria, 
nor are fety one wMi len enwisfivedn efny Other sesmtiy, 
whether Qatheite or P r etoatoO t ; they mochehi^fBad fee pole 
of fee Chitrfe — beyond the oodfines er C9irfatllrity«odlrislK- 
teripglMfeey eeauMai the goeoimmto <ef fee WtoU. 

^Ijplheibfere, w aOt aa Anatrian f«toCen,>«r « OoruMa 
pPMOjfr ewta r€MMIio qtaea*wn» or*eii|anrmffen qaoriioa 
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milf : it embraces every State and every people, $ar there is 
none in vrlnoh the i^gents of Borne afre not eontending for the 
same uaste^ and ^serannf, hi different defjTeeS)/ the same 
power. It indudes laiide yet uninhabited, rues yet onbom, 
end the futttre'deslmies of sooiety. Bteedto itself, when it has 
been liben% esneeded by the tddhaee of the age to the insti- 
tntions ef tim Chwnh of Borne, is (xnmrted by her art into a 
weapon of oppresnon-; and 'the ftaaefaiaes she invokes are 
iraested drona the liberties of num. ' We have stodioualy ab- 
stained fram lAallnsiod’te die theak^poal tenets of that Church, 
or ewm to her chum to infidOnlky in defiaiag the true objects 
of the fid^ That sidgeet Has idtogetiier‘.b^oad the proper 
object of ‘tlu»e pages^ bat tin revim of eotiemstical power, 
and tile otten^t to engnifit eedetiastioal dsepotism on doffanti- 
«al infidlibilito, is tin oonoera of every nan who is not wesdy 
entiaved. That power has been resisted alike by Catholio and 
Protestant sovereigns, by Catindic md by Protestant kwst it 
is a nsurpation, x^er a pretended <£vme right, upon every 
l^tiuate form ei governlmnt ;»and to judge from tii^ recent 
events, it will never cease to be tin duty Of nations jealous of 
freedom to 'mdunte their independence sgahist tin eaoroadb- 
meats of so indstiitigaUe an aatagonisL 
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time has been wortbilr employed in n kborious search into 
original documents nofitmtliMttf ^nmioed. In the interval also 
sevarad pnblioarions have appeatfedatemling to ’Arow great light 
on the Bulgeett* The late rri>fbBew Blgattd’s* ^ Esray on the 
^Hiatniy of the Sint S*iAlieaition of the Prindpia’;’ Ms editorial 
labenn in printiag the eor^smendenoe'ef Mbertm atad Ueeon* 
temporaries fiMoi we Maoelesarid eollestioa; and move leoently 
Mr. Sdleiton^ariniikr volume of the eoiresfioitdenoelrith Cotes, 
preserved in Trini^ CdUege lilnery; beiideB the critical re- 
searohes of Profisssor De Motgan, — have dl fimtishad moat 
haMttai& aid towards ttn aceurate hhttor^ of Nevrionls IKe : 
aM all these and many other souroes of infoimation Sir 
D. Brewster has inade ample end judidoos Use. 

The histoty of Newton is in a great measure the* history of 
sdenoe, and of the most important ^podi in all* the history tS 
Boience. Great as that epoch was, and important as were the 
events which charaoterised it» thqr are alreedy ao peribetly known 
to all who take the slighter interest in the pn^ress of hntnaa 
intelleet, that we shall think it needless here to retrace them in 
deti^. We riiall ntber av»l ourselves of the vast mass of in> 
formation now before ns to present to our readen what will, 
perhaps, prove a more generally attractive riew of the private 
life ct tha unthor of those disooveries; and we shall en^vour 
to extract 'from it what may serve to oomvtff a Uiore just and 
correct idea of his real peraCnal character, halritsi and porsuits 
tlran. has been commonly entertcdned. 


In« pleasant sitnation, abgnt six miles south of Ghrantham 
in Lincdnsfaite, Kes the parish and village of Cdsterworth, a 
dqtendent hamlet ci iriiich, called Wodsdiorpe, boasts the 
honours dT a distinot manor. The domain is, howevnr, limited 
to a very small expanse, and the manoriri ilU^on is ^ corre- 
sponding dimensioas, exiting to this day as it Atocd upwards 
of two oenturieo ago $ in fact possessing no aj^rent preten> 
eioos beyond those of a secNWidHrate ftrai bouse, thOu^ sub- 
stoatially Imiltef stoas^ the ftsfakm iiMumHy*|itewlent in 
the bslite ^rimMbns. The poMsssbrs •of thuf'^^te,* in 
earlier part of> the ssiveaMeaCu> osutoryj, vtUre % Ibmily named 
Netttoo, luoooiud'to hatte ef StMrish estrMon; 001! to* 

have come to <BB 0 etid srito King'druuMSs 1 ^ trho siibshtol' 
on the cultisiarios' m thOHinNdh ikm* no higher etii^ 

^tioii riian tlito'Of 'iMt^vCry toisdantid yeottto^ eitate'of 
Woelstbotpo traS Oflthietm M only ‘pto sjmuae^ mrittSSIL* 

— . ..:i !>.' . a.,. .. t 1 < ’■rmt. \i, v.Urf. .L j < 
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They continued, howeteiv undisturbed in that retreat duri^ 
1;he troubled times whicb £nghind was beginnni^ to ^perience 
about 1642. But im that year the then itpresbitative of the 
&mily, 7 n^ lj[ewtoiib having suiooeeded his &tber in the in^ 
heritajfif^/ tittle »than a year before, died only a few 
moatha afi^ hisxnaiuiage With Hannah Ayeeoi^h, and in the 
prime of life„ leiWhig his widow in a delicate situation, the re- 
sult of which waSf Siat at a premature period, on Chrisimos- 
day, she gave birth to a diminutive son, in such a feeble 
state that some attendants, hastily deepatefaed for medical aid, 
were astonished to find him alive on their retuiia. He was 
named Isaac after his father. The widow 4 )OB 8 es 8 ed in her 
own right the adjacent farm of Sewsterui^, estimated at 50L per 
annum* On tiie modest ^come of these united domains she 
proceeded to rear and educate her son, with no better pros- 
pects for him than that of becoming in due time her assistant 
and successor in the cultivation of the soil. 

She was described as a ^ singularly good woman.’ And within 
three years after her bereavement it so happened that the Bev* 
Barnabas Smith, rector of the adjoining parie^ of North Witham, 
who had lived long as an old bachelor, was advised by his 
l)arishioner8 to marry her ; but not understanding such matters, 
he paid one of his advisers a day’s wages to go and make the 
proposal ^or him. It was, after due reflection, accepted; but, 
with proper caution, the farm of Sewsteme was settled uponlittio 
Isaac, in 1645 his mother removed to North Witham. But 
hls^matemal grandmother oocupie4 the house at Woolsthorpe, 
apd took upon herself the entire <ssM of the deUcate child* His 
health prospered under her auspices ; and in a few years he was 
able to acquire suoli rudiments of education as the adjoining 
village schools at Skillington and at Stoke could funiish* 

Hie mother’s mamage was followed by the l»rtb of a son* 
Bmuamin, and of two £ughters, Mary and Haunalv Th^ iu^ 
d i vi dwd^ and their descendants are often referred to in * the 
course of the memoirs tefore us* Young Isaae^i health, be- 
came* piore robust than could have been expected; Sind at 
the age of twelve he was in n condition to be nent^to the 
Oramman jSdbMxil at Qrantbam, tiiea presided fay 
Stoke& Wu must presume thalfa hia etep-fa&er farnished seam^ 
aid towards his adncatiim, as we find that this step involved hU 
boardutf in Grantham at the house of aa.apothenary momA 
Clarke. Here,i^;iw6v6i^ instead of attending to bis ^tosona in^^ 
the school, he b^an to evince a decided taste for the moie prac- 
tical arts of eaxpetitering and making* mechanical contrhraaces* 
By d^rees these operations were of a kind which attracted 
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notice/ and he gsfned'la eo^deiatde ingeiloan 

of a tuHl worked fay a swuae i^to a tlead -^a 
wati^^clodC) a&d other deidoesl 'In hia yidtjr 'to'IYooifethae^ 
ingenni^ was disptayed' in' ocamei^ sense apiaomt 
& more sd^tifio k&d, in -die odnatroelato of Son 
fW 6 of winch were cat in the stmiea of the waB of the nhson* 
h^iise, and have been carefully preseired to' this day. It is 
sdso stated that he acquired considerable dciH in drawing, the 
widb of his room at Mr. Clarke’s being covered with designs 
of varions kmds. He is dud also to have written vmrses, fact 
the account is somewhat apocryphal. 

During the later period of his rendence at Grantham a deve- 
lopment of his chameter of a different land oceurreA A re- 
lative of ^ landlord, a certain young |pdy designated ha Mistress 
Storey, m unusual personal attractimis, was an inmate in the 
house. He was then not fifteen years of age, and the lady 
three years younger ; nevmtheless, a flirtation ensued, which, 
according to her own statement, continued unabated even at a 
more reasonable age; when, however, prudential motives op- 
posed that inexorable barrier which so often cruelly mars human 
happiness. The lady, however, consoled herself afterwards I 7 
twice marrying ; notwithstanding that the attentions of her first 
lover continued to be displayed, sometimes in a very substantial 
manner, to the chd eff his life. . * 

In 1656, when Isaac was fifteen years of age, his step-father 
died ; ' his mo^er, with her children, returned to reside at 
Wooistborpe, and Isaac was recalled from school to manage .the 
tfiaa. In this novel occupation he was aided by a trusty ser- 
vant. They went together to market at Grantham: the servant 
to transact all the business, the young master to return to Mr. 
Clarke’s garret and continue at once his studies and his courtship. 
At other times he was found intrenched und& a heldge, absorbed 
in calculation or constructing machines, while the ^eep were 
straying, and the cattle breaking the fences and trampling on 
tiie'coni. In the terrible storm on the' day of the death of 
Oliver Cromwell, in 1658, he was de^ly staged in stut^ring 
the force the wind, and measuring H Vf niakihg arnumbWi^ 
successive leaps in. direction against ft compared' with 
number niade iii its ffirectien, m the some timm His prudent 
mother soon mw that tide state of things covli hot go on'; and 
his uncle, tiie'Bev.' Afr. Ayscongh, perceiving the bmt ^ 
mind, urged .^e pn^irimy bf his gtnhg tw 
cpnsequcnbe, he retmriea ^ Granthiun 
'seems to have puanimd 2 ^ st^es fti w'laore cKtnmt- ^rit; 
and, at the period of iSaVing tim 'i^^ ia 
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e( satis&e&n at prog^ antd auguriea of his fni*, 
tuce SDoeess^ with » Had of formal ceremionia^ in a spee^ 
df^TeredtO/the.asaMPi^led s<dK>ol,.took leave of diihi,,and held 
lujn,s^.4n.tlie gidmirarinn and imitation of the Bcholara. 

. Wf mie^ be enipnsed at e person in the (^mnatances of 
Hr8...Smim thidt^ of sending a aon to the XJnivmsit^^ Bnt 
it must bfi remembered that the mode of life m tiiQse smi- 
naries. mu very Cerent at .that period from what it has tihce 
become. And, moareover, the situatipn of sizar in colleges 
offered advantages precisely such as persona in 'Xsaac Newtoi^ 
condition would gladly avail themselves of. It held out a main- 
tenance of a kind with winch he might well be contented ; 
and coupled as it was with the performance* of some menu! 
services, these were, at any rate, &r less unpleasant than the 
labours of the farm, to which he had so invincible an%vernon. 
Therefore armed, with letters of introduction from his uncle,, 
he presented himself at Trinity College, in June 1661, and was 
there admitted sub-sizar, and matriculated as tizar July 8 th in 
the same year. . . 

Considering bis small pecuniary resources we are surprised, 
in lookiog at the entries in some account books of this penod 
which have been preserved, to find not only a number of 
loans to (hfferent friends and relatives, but some items most 
conscientiously headed, ‘Otiose and frustra expensajVwluidi 
iududo some curious entries: ‘China-ole’ (jr. tea?), cherries, 
tarts, bottled beer, ‘ marmelot,’ ‘ sherbet and reasks,’ cake, Ac. 
showing that be was not altogether of a very self-denyi% 
disposition ; though, at a little later period, the sequel contuns 
similar notices of money ‘spent on my cousin Ayscough aud 
‘ on other acquuntances,’ besides loans to other firiendis, and 
‘ oranges, for my sister ; ’ indicating a spirit of generonty to- 
wards his relatives of which in after life he gave more .noble 
examples. ' . . r 

. Of the.detuls of bis life at Cambridge durii^ the fhst years 
of has residence unfortunately very few partidilars haVe ben 
pi^rved. Mr. Edleston incidentally informs us, that Newton’s 
tutor was. Benjanun Pnlleyiu*' This individual se^ns to have 
proceeded judlrioudy. In the first ipstaoce, his phpife being 
l ylkd upon to attena alo^o lecture, he found t^t Neiirtipt had 
already become so complete..a prolfideni in Saond^n's LiogiG^ 
which he .had. stud^ Before leayhig Imme, that.^he dispensdl 
wHk .fottther {|tteadance cm that lecture, , and,; instead of it, 
placed, him. in S'Chw reading. Eepler’a Optics. ; Kewton, hotr- 

. — ; ; — ^ 

.. .. , • Introd. .p. xli 
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ever, vve are told, mastered whol&l)ook'befoi^.the rest had 
proceeded but a littU war. He va«,tilii;&c]^-|^iiu»{HdIj his 
.own tutor. ^ went .to Stcawbridge fidr,.and there bought a 
book on Judicial Aelroki^, to undentond which he found it 
.necessary to.know.,more. .Buitoe!natic8 than ho had yet acquired. 
He therefore commeheed ^udying.Huclid; but not liking the 
tediousnesB of long demonstrations to prove, what he cons^red 
6elf*eyident, he flew to the more attractive and generalised 
iinve^tigations .of ^Des Cartes’s Geometry, in sudi a way as fairly 
to awaken -his inventive powers and lead him to attempt original 
solutions of a variety of problems. Of these studies, fortu- 
nately, some notice is pre^rved in severid oonunon-plaee books 
still exbmt, in‘'M’hich a variety of inquiries of this kind are 
entered in a rather 'promiscuous manner. 

' He #a8 elected scholar April 28th, 1664, «nd in Januarv', 
1665, took the degree of B. A. • Before that period the practice 
had begun of classifying the incepting bachelors in - what is 
called tiie * ordo senioritatis,’ and which now* constitutes the 
tripos, or list of honours : Mr. Edleston, however, mforms us, 

. that this estimate of tlie relative proficient^ of the candidates 
is most provokingly omitted in the record of that year when, of 
all others, it would be ^ peculiarly interesting to possess it. 

The eventful .years 1665-6, marked by the fearful calamities 
of the plague and of the fire of London, wm<e equally full of 
interesting events .nf a very difierent kind in the world of 
science ; though, from the peculiarity of the circumstances, that 
interest w’as not excited, — . the very occurrences hardly known 
till many years afterwards. All that appeared to external 
observation was tlie simple fact that Isaac Hewtou, noiv a 
scholar of Trinity Coll^ and B. A., was 4n his - usual odd, 
desultory way, deeply absorbed in certain, mathematical re- 
searches, which (as was long afterwards jdiscovered when the 
memorials of these researches vrere first brought to light), led 
lum to a ceitoib method of calculating, by rulea petfoctly . gene- 
ral,, various questions which all. precedim matimmaticiaas Itad 
att^pted .only b^ partial methods and . isollded, inodes of solu- 
tion, und. even giving an .unUmited;extei»io^ ^ the means of 
.giving a va^ problem* .relative parts, c£ pbFtosal 

and geom^tiyati iDqmriea:„a>raeth6d which waamiUed^ FlmdenSi’ 
jgflj lmp der rme form or ^otber.iiaa been the eole in^umenjt of 
j| P P e modem .dM>v<nae» v'? », ■ v- ■■ 

ill . We have now .eftimt, nok lcsB tlnut!^fomC(biief iMSr iiw^» ^ 
nearly to the mme purport, though anmewhat in 

giving thfj eutUeffiliif ,*1^ meth<^a»J|ttdad^Wi^»b.many 
of its applications, in bis own handwriting, beating date in 
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1666-6, < togetl»«r ‘with a larger eway, 1871. These long 
remain^ woolly* unknown. ' 

It is 'true another paper on a subject n^rly allied, and 
containing aoaie of the same rettAUf was, a few years later, 
.privately ahown to Br. Barrow, and by him to Collins (then 
a sort of centre of communication among European inathe- 
matidane), through whom it became known; but this did 
not convey any intimation of the nuthod. Thus the great 
discovery of fluxions remiuned for years unnoticed and un- 
known ; thrown aside after its inventor had suflSoiently taitisfied 
himself by repeated transcriptions; and then forgotten, as soon 
as newer and more attractive researches tempted hink 

In the summer of the same year the sp^ea^ing of the pl^ue 
to Cambridge caused the necessary measure of diamiaaing the 
wlleges.^ This was again repeated in the foUowing’^earj the 
intervening winter being probably deemed a* sufiSeieintly mfe 
season to allow residence to be resumed. It is by no m’eians 
certain on which of these occasions the memorable incident of 
the fall of the apple occurred. Sir D. Brewster inclines to sup- 
pose it was in 1666. The story, in fact, rests chiefly cm -the 
authority of a lady (Newton’s favourite niece), who figures con- 
siderably at a later period of his history, and who would hardly 
have failed to learn its truth from the fountain-head before- she 
repeated it. It is no argument against its truth that Newton did 
not mention it to Whiston or Pemberton when engaged in chm- 
menting on his discoveries, as it would have little to do with 
their objects. A writer of somewhat later date, Mr. Green, of 
Clare Uall (who publisbed some strange theories which he 
called the Greenian Pbilosc^hy), mentions the story on the 
authority of Martin Foulkes, P. & S., and adds, *ati emmis 
* cognitio nostra, a porno.’ 

Be this as it. may, it is not every reasons who would have 
ar^ed from the fall of bodies to the ea^th that the- moon is 
every moment/nHing directly to the earth, exactly the same 
quantity as an .^ple remove to the same dutanee would do; 
or would -thence bave beea led to the theo^ of oaiverkal gra- 
perceiving that this same cmitripetal, combined with a 
-tapgentiid cviimpiflsivo fcHxm, m certain {Mropottlbns, must cause, 
a bodj^ to move k an orbit t or that if the oefitripetal fmree be 
invorsely as- flie^ sqn^'of the flistauce that mbit^mdst^^ an 
ellipse, and to show By exact calculation that thii agrees with 
all the of the mbon, ke liladets, sateOit^ and 

■ ’xAll -th»,«bbwkreir,. was not disocmed in tbe gar^- at 
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WoolstluKrpe. The geftn of tho idea aloiM tru tiheh developed ; 
rile trial of it by calonlatioti was not made' till eoieriderably 
latmr. mhny of the other great ideas vhioh’in rapid 

BQoeeBaion preeented ritemeelves to Newtohh nund about rids 
period, they engaged his infiriries bnt for a short time, and were 
then thrown aside. 

Thus in the beginning 1666 and, probabty, when at 
Cambridge, Newton tells us that he pur^ased a glass prism 
'to try ri»rewith the celebrated phenommion of colours.’ 
.^[idn in an acootint-book under the date oi 1667 is entered 
a purchase of three prisms, costing one shilling each. But there 
does not appear .any poritive evidence (as Sir D. Brewster 
thinks) for assigning the date of the actual discovery of the 
unequal refirangibility of light at this precise period : it even 
appears most [wobalue that he had not yet made the Recovery 
in 1669, rinoe id that year he had the revirion of Dr. Barrow’s 
Optical Lectures before their publication, which contain as- 
sertions quite at variance with that doctrine, and which he 
would hardly have allowed his firiead to publish without 
remonstrance had he been then in possession of the true theory. 
Nevertheless Mr. Edleston, who is in general a model of 
accuracy, unheritatingly sets down this great discovery as the 
work of the year 1666. 

It is certain that to whatever extent Newton proceeded at 
that time, his researches were again interrupted by the ap- 
peaianec of the plague, and he was again driven from Cambridge. 
But even if these researches went no further than the general 
idea, we must mark the epoch as one singularly distinguished 
by the coincident development of even toe first rudiments of 
threo sttoh grand conceptions^ each in its department destined 
to revolutionise the face of science, and all doe to the sug- 
gestions of one master mind, the first fnrits oftbe youthful and 
as yet untried ene^es of a student then in his twenty-fifth year. 
Yet all this passed at the time in the quiet o£ Wo^thorpe or 
the interior of Newton’s ocdl^e rooms, exciring neither remark, 
surprise, nor emumendation beyond, periiaps, the pn&e bestowed 
by Baarow on the paper which he sent to Colhne, mearioiung 
that*' the name of autlior is Newton, a Fellow oi our 
' College, who, with an unparalleled genius, has made very 
' great prt^ress in this bnaeh of iiiariiemetics.* 

In Okstober 1667 Newton was elected 'minor fdknr of 
' Trinity Collegia’ and in the following year 'nu^ ftilow;* 
wheh he also took the choree of M. At. Notwkhsiaediiig! 
ll^eelebrity which he obisiwd avmi goring his at ri d ts w e in 
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Ut r^lKuudkaU^ how few dbtiiilB have been pre*^ 
serred c£ hit mode^of life; and that eveh on the subject of. 
the looafitj pf his rooms in, college same double, should exist.^ 
Those which ^ be oocupied as aa uudetgradiiate are unknown 
On his nomi]iation:to a fellowth^^ the rooms astigued to him 
were what was called * the Spiritual Chamber/ the ^position of 
which is at this day matter o€ mere eoiyectuie. . The omy locality 
certainly traced is that of the, rooms *he finally occupied from 
1682 tiU he quitted tiie Uni¥eraity4 These £0 situated not 
far from the formmr^ and, like others at that of the CoUe^^ 
haye a small piece of garden inclosed within the. high* wws 
which there shut out Trinity College from the street^ just to 
the north of the great gateway. In this g^d& a small wooden 
building projected from the rooms^ — having an alcove under it ; 
and at the end of the garden next the chapel was a laboratoiy. 
The whole is represented in Sir D. Brewster^s work copied in a 
wood-^t from Loggan’s print with all its wonderful impc>ssi- 
bilities of perspective. The exterior has in late years under- 
gone some changes, but stood as represented within the memory 
of Professor Sedgwick. 

In the account-books and memoranda there repeatedly cocurs 
the name of Ds. Wickins (not Dr. as Sir D. Brewster prints it 
in one or two places, but Dominus — the college ^pelktion of 
a B. A., expressed also in English by Sir Wk^ins;. Newton, 
during his undergraduatesbip, or soon after, was in rooms with 
a ^ chum.’ That mode of life itught be pleasant if ^e * chums * 
happened to be mutually, congenial; but if not, a braoe of 
coupled hounds could not lead a more distracting existence. 
Newton’s chum was unhappily a most noisy, idle, and ill- 
conducted youth: accordingly the philosopher stre^Ued outdi^- 
coneolate into the college walks, there to meditate in quiet over 
his problemB. In those walks he several times encountered a 
fdlow colle^an looking as dismal as himself. The freema- 
sonry of sympathy brought , on coaversation ; and it was diseo- 
ver^ ti^tjn both the cause of unhappiness was the 
an unconj^enial chuni. The principle of dective affinity h^ 
fHy prevailed : the mutually sympathetic partieft made, a double 
mcchange, by,, which both weire g«imers« and .Newton and 
'Wmkins bec^e cbiums and friends for life; while their roye^ 
termg coinpaxdoBs were made equally happy toge^elfv ,Da. 

always reamm a, bi^elor, ami sen bss 
Wt on xnOc^ this ^drcumalmeef es en, inmi^y ,partiqu!«^^^j^ 

hfe^fethi^*B Mend, feem which we will extract a few points 

: f i hsv® often heaa^ my feth^ say that he lias beet a wifeea^ 
what the world has so often beard, of Sir Isaac’s forgetfulness of his 
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food when intent upon , his studies'! 'and of his rising in a pleasant 
manner, .wHh the satisfaction OC hanng found out some proposition, 
without jiny co^ni for » 8aeiBii% wMit of his hight%' sleep, which 
henvis sensihle , be hod |loat thereby. ■. He ’trtt-turning grey, 

X-ih^k, at;4l^)a!;ty ; andWhen my 'fother.obsenred that to him, as the 
effmt of fal8, de^atte9Etibn of mia^ he wonld Jest with the experi" 
ments Im • np if from hence he took so 

soon that cd1(^. , . . . He.spme^iD^ suspected himself&to he 

inclining t6'ii ednstimpii^ and the ^edi^e he.tn^df^ uee of waf the, 
Leueatelh^s halstta, which, when he had composed hhosel^ he. would 
.now and foen melt, in quaMty about a Quarter ’ of a pint, and so 
diank4t* ■ . ' ■■ •*'.• * 

The recipe as pecorded in bis own hand ia also, given ; and 
we are also Iqformfd that Mrs. Vincent (tb^ ,ci-4evant Miss 
Storey, Newton’s juvenile ebamer), . told Dr. Stukely that Sir 
Isaac was a great * simpler.’ The Doctor says, * his breakfast 

* was orange-peel boiled in water, which Jbe drank as. tea, 

* sweetened with sugar, and with bread and butter. He thinks 

* this disBolves jdilegm.’ Several other instances of his medi- 
cinal practice (happily exercised only on himself) are also rc- 
c6rded ; and, to turn to a higher feature of lus character, Mr. 
Wickins also dilates on some instances of his charitable Jibe*’ 
rality, which passed jirivately through his father's hands, es[>e- 
cially a donation of bibles to the poor of tbe parish of which be 
was the minister.* 

In the absence of detiuled information os to Newton’s actual 
pursuits about this period, we are left in doubt to what extent he 
earned on those experimental labours, implying considerable che- 
mical and physical resources, which he called his ‘ glass works, ’ 
and which were directed totvards tlie improvemrat of telescopes, 
before 1667. We have entries in his early account books of 
money spent on sundrjr tools, and on putty, and other nmterials 
for ^in^g and polisliing lenses : but <m tBe discovery of the 
unequal refpanj^ilit^ of light (not as yet disclosed to any human 
being) he soon perceived its necessary consequence, — that of 
causing cidour, .and in consequence confused images, at. tbe 
focusi. In accordance with the assumptiondie had no*, un- 

natundlyni^pt^ in the first instance, that a9^ d$spa»cpi;eanst. 
bb {woportional to the refiraction, be cnuK^uded ^dnty^bifity'. 
of corrects speh eplonr, and.pronouncbp^x^ni^ther ipippoyef- 
meat of tidcsco|^ EbP. flbna 

the idea of r^kieting jnsfarmnents^ , 0r^ory a^ G«H^gmi%bad 
a^tie befcrc mvjthis pit l)l^- 

wr attempted a 'mfierent, a more simple, and nooM effective 
^cdnstructicm, in 1668 : a^4n.I67.1j.ibw eoaaj^te iostru- 
ment, of abwt rix and a hdlF inches focal length, wae'sent up 
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to the Royal Society, where it is still carefully preserved; 
and was submitted also to the ^perusal’ of the king. This 
led to his admisnon into the Royal Society ip 1672. The 
Newtonian construction has superseded all others; and in the 
present age has been adopted with only a sli^t me^fication in 
the gigantic instruments of HCrschel^ and Lord Bosse. Yet 
the disclosure of this invention was in a way extorted from 
him, and he expressly says * had not the communication been 

* desired I might have let it still remmn in private as it hath 

* already done some years I’ This, however, was but an exem- 
plification of the same spirit of reserve which he muufested on 
many other occasions. 

Meanwhile, in 1669, Dr. Barrow resigned tko Lucasian pro- 
fessorship of mathematics with the expr^sff view that Newton 
might succeed him ; and on receiving this appointment, he re- 
linquished his optical labours, and resumed his researches, ra- 
ther of a miscellaneous character, in purq mathematics. These 
researches gave rise to much correspondence with Collins, 
which in several instances curiously illustrates his peculiarities, 
of intellectual character. In one of his letters he complains of 

* mathematical speculations* as * at least dry, if not somewhat 

* barren;’ and again, when Collins pressed him to allow the 
solution of certain problems he had communicated to him to be 
inserted in the Philosophical Transactions, he ^ gives that per- 
mission only on condition that, ^it be without* nia name to it.* 
For, he adds, * I see not what there is desirable in public esteem 

* were I able to acquire and maintain it It would perhaps 

* increase my acquaintance, the thing which I chiefly study to 
^ decline.’ 

In the same year 1672, he was induced to communicate to 
the Royal Society what he termed in a previous letter to 
tiie secretary, Oldenburgh, ^an account of a j^hiloaophical 

* discovery, bring the oddest if not the most considerable de- 

* tection which hath hitherto been made in the operations of na- 

* ture.’ This was in fact the full development of the unequal 
refrangibility of the colour-making elements of which whiie 
light oonsbtsb The series of elaborate experiiri^^ts by which 
he further established it^ and traced out all its consequences,, 
formed theeribjeCts of several subsequent papers. No sooner was 
a diseOverr announced lUvolvit^ ideas at tW tlx^e so startling 
and jwradDxicat,^ than {t eximed vehemciit oj^sltion fro£, 
various philosepfaers wedded to received views; Hie theor/ vf as 
cavilled at, the experiments were declared flljliaricus*; more 

*■ — ' — — 
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Accurate aTleg«;,t6 sub^ Ibe 

Newlon found W?n»elf, to fitter ditehay wd disgiwt, dm^ 
fotocontrov<^OBettey.ddc. It^te^'toathc£udg^t^ 

teboBr‘ <€ re*e»tiiMr'«xperioientB or writteg new- aigttme^, to 

p^rthe toKSelbia 
.Steugbt and. cM^ n&bihg; the.one 

^evance, wto A«t tranquaiite Wm 

L waad^^intoty arena of i)nMio con|ct He «WJ^ot 
^ be altewedto pursue hk studies » ftatx for hffl own ptwate 

was to reward his ditoovenea. He vrfned Jtfle 
complete as it was, which he gained over bs ^ 

he <Lild not besSr to be obliged to conte oirt'^to t^ pfibhc 
ffaze. He thoughtmothing ofthe benefit he was confe^g on 
fhe human m comparison with the enjojment of foe own 

serenity. 

Thus he writes to Oldenburgh :— 

‘ I intend to be no farther soBcitons about nattos of pbil^hy : 
and^ therefore, I hope you will not take it HI if yon never find me 
doing anything more in that kind ; or lathw that yon will 
in mv determination, by tireventitig, «o far as yoa caik conrenie 
any objection^ or other philosophical letters, that may «nciOT me. 

And somewhat .later again : ■ 

‘I 

Mr. iiinuB s ppsii«»o» * awv*— " 

exccutini what I do for my private satisfaction or leave to wme out 
after^me : for I see a man must eiteer resolve to put out nothing new, 

ct' to become a slave to defend it’ 

■.‘And at a much Uter period, he tims loolm back (writing to 

Lribmt^)nthiB past troubles; — 

‘ I was so peraecnted with discuaTons ai^ig. out of my thwry of 
light that I Warned my own imprudence for so snbstan- 

a Uessing aswny qniet, to run after a «iadow. 

On the strength df fltese .aod sin^ tertimoni^ Sir P. 
Brewster*, thinks th^ wearirf imd fiigfi^ 

Hewtmi now seriously turned his thoughts to the^^y of fite 
bte; « ilipptwtion wMch he appesim to adopttel^ on the 
g*wnid#ifc Nowtofi in said ^ 

ha J® bhjcct to him i^aa ap^pa 

b-vdtfcl 


«ee I have ifiade myself a dave to philswqihy ; but if I get 
[r. Linus’s hadness, I will resolutely bid adieu to it eternall). 
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jection to takit^ orders, wbieh aa ordinsiy-ieflowehip would 
oblige bi«a to do wfaen of a oectt^ standing. 

The case b also oonnectsd with a stoiv, often^^r^oslad, of an 
indiyidi^d luimed IJyedale, whose sole cudm. <to insnuH^alitj 
is the^ujt^af his ^ying been the aaocessful competitor 
for in qneetion against Kewton. |^. Edlestbn 

dengnates- die story as 'a.mytb.’* TTvei^e, however, was a 
realmian, be wasdected; and he proceeded with the study of the 
civil law. Hr. Eldlestoa apgoes that Ddlowdiip was not 
givffli to,2fewton on the gronnd that -it would not have been 
compatible with the duties of his prafessorehip^ Xet the same 
reason would aeem equally, or evmi more applicdble agunst his 
retainmg mi ordinary fellowdi^, which involred tiie oidigatup 
of taldng orders and stadying divinity «The statutes of the 
Lucasian professorship had been not long hefore confimed 
and snbseqnently enlaiged by the-Eang; aid, in 3675, at 
Newton's emmest solicitation, a royal - patent was obtained 
conferring the additional privilege of mspenring with the 
obligation pf taking orders involved in ai^ feUowship which 
the Lucarian pcofesaor ixught hold.' Newtem thus continued to 
enjoy his feSowehlp notwithstanding the &r-fained victory of 
Hr. Uve^e. 

Another character now appears on the st^, or rather in 
the witness-box, who was eminently capaMe from his pecu- 
liar porition of bearing testimony to Newto&’s private habits 
and pursuits. The individual in question is Humphrey Newtem, 
who is described as 'of Grantham,’ and, probably, was one of 
the many poor relations who often experienced the generoaty 
of their dwtingoished kinsman. At any 'rate he was an inmate 
in Newton’s rooiae; but whether as a maaror ncademical tet- 
vitor, or as a simple asnstant and amanuentis, does not appear. 
At all events, in 1683> he commeneed, residence mid entered on' 
his duties, and he has left belund him smne 'hi|^% -oari(Hi8 ,pnd 
characteristic records of his emjdoyer or .tutor. I^h^ ^ 
delivered in a quaint, single, -and desultory style; tsa^ u the 
same form we, will present a few partiadars to our tteide^ 
puis as to NeWtemh personal appearance md maia^^— , ' 

.‘His caitface was very tioei^ sedate^and hiimbl«ii.apr|rietem' 
ingly angra, ti>oqgh|ifais ooimtonaiicemfta,,iAMSS«h .mA 

. loannots^^t eversaar him. hat siicai,^m4oa 

frieud, te ijftem he.liad .'lent .IhiiaBf 

IbtpxL p. xlviii. 
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made in Ua tottMirt and h<nr be liked him? He anawered, bj desir* 
ing to know what nse and benefit in life that atndj would to him ; 
upon ifhJek Sr laaae waa raqr many.* 

Affdat — 

^ AlwiM HbhiB very tknAj wtnt a visiting, and 

lufd as w# ldaildr% etcoeptitig two oV thx^e {persons, Idr. Btlis, 
Mr. Iiatiglitoii of ^Mnitv, and Mr. Vigaal^ a diemist, in whose 
sodety ho took aiaoh delict and pleasure at an erening when ho 
oatne to wait tsp^n him. I never knew Um to tdte any recreation 
or pastime, etCber in riding out to take the air, walking, bowlinge or 
any other exeidse whatever ; thinking all hours lost that were not 
spent in his studies, to which he kept so close that he seldom left his 
chamber except at ;(erm time^ when he read in the schools, as being 
Lucasianua professor; where so few went to hear him, and fewer 
that understood him, that ^ofttim^ he did in a manner for want of 
hearers, read to the walls.’ • . « ^ Foieigners he received with a 
great deal of freedom, candour, and respect When invited to a treat, 
which was very seldom, he nsed to return it very handsomely, and with 
much satisfaction to himself. So intent, so serious upon his studies 
that he ate veiy sparingly, nay, ofttimes he has forgot to at all ; so 
that going into his chamber, 1 have found his mess untouched, of wliicli, 
when 1 have reminded him, he would reply, "Havel!” and then, 
making to the tabl^ would eat a bit or two standing ; fori cannot say I 
ever saw him sit at table by himself. At some seldom entertainments 
the masters of colleges were chieSy his guests.’ • . • • <I cannot say 
I ever saw him drink either wine, ale, or beer, excepting at meals, 
and then but very sparingly. He very rarely went to dine in the 
ban, except on some public days ; and then, if be has not been 
minded, would go very carelessly with shoes down at heel, stockings 
untied, surplice on, and bis hair scarcely combed.’ ... 'He very 
seldom went to the chapel $ that being the time be chiefly took his 
repose ; and as for the afternoon, his earnest and indefatigable studios 
retained him, so that he scarcely knew the boose of prayer. Very 
frequently, on Sundays, he went to St. Alary ’s church, especially m 
the forenoon.’ . • • * In his chamber he walked so very nuu^h 
that you might have thought him to be educated at Athens among 
the Aristotdian seibt.’ 

In fuffter jmoof of his absence of mind we have the additional 
testimony of Dr. Stukely : — 

' When he had friends to entertain^ if he went into his study to 
fetch a bottle of wine there was danger of his forgetting them, He 
would sometimes put on 1^ surplice to ge to6t. Mary’s church.. 
When bo was going home w Cplsterwcnth^ftom Orantham 4te once 
led lus horsp up Sputlegate tllU at the town eiid«^ When he designed 
to remmmt, bis horse hid slipped the bridle and gone away wdtbout 
MujgPving it, and be had ouly the bridle in hlS ill the 
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Humphrey Newton .epikiiiues : — . * * .t '* -‘w ; ■ ./:■ * 

. . , < He very seldom sat the lire iki^Sls 
that long frosty winter (1683-4) which made, . ^ 

against his will. 1 believe be grudged the short tlmci ne '^ent 
m eating and deeping.* • . . In a, jnosnw^ be leaned to 

he pi mneh ^reiroshed with his few hoers'.sleepf M ihougll he had 
t^en a whole night’s rest. ; > . ^ vHe kept neith^ nor cat 

in his chamber^ which made well for theoUL woman, liis b^ftiaher; 
she fanng much tUh better for it} for in a morning she has some^ 
times found both dinner and supper scarcely talted <ff whiidi the 
oid woinan has/very pleasantly and luumpingly gone ^away with^i 
. • . In winter time he was, a lover of apples ; aild eomOtimes at 
night would eat a small roasted quince* ^ 

for his private prayers I can say nothi^ o» them. I, am apt 
to believe, that his intense studies deprived him of the better ;part* 
His behaviour was mild and meek, without anger,, peevishness, or 
passion, — so free from that, that you might take bim for a Stoick. 

I iiave seen a small pastboard box in his study, set against the open 
window, no less as one might suppose than a thousand guineas in it,, 
crowded edgeways; whether this was suspicion ot carelessness I 
cannot say c^perhaps to try the fidelity of those about him. • . • 
He was very charitable ; few went empty-handed -from him. . . No 
way litigious, not given to law or vexatious suits, taking, patience to 
be the law, and a good conscience the best divinity. 

* He was very curious in Lis gardeii, which was never out of order ; , 
in which he would at seldom times take a shoijb walk, or two, not 
enduring to see a weed in it. It was kept in order by a gardener. 

I scarcely ever saw him do anything, as pruning, &c., at it himsdlf. ^ 
When ,ke. has. sometimes token a turn or two he has made a suddem 
stand, turned himself about^ runup Uie stairs like another Archimedes 
%Yith an falling to write on his desk standing, without giving 

himself the leisure to dranr a cliair to sit down on.’ 


His gardening taste il, perhaps^ a new feature in, the imagi- 
nary picture we form of him. It, is fully corroborated by some 
letters, which Sir D. Brewster has given at length, in which wg 
find bim anxiously and critically dilating on tile b^ varietiee 
of apple from which to obtain grafts, and expressing a wise 
preference for the gehtiine ' red streaks.* 

Now comes one of the most curious particulars of hdtteiit 
Humphrey’s disclosures:*-?- . . v 

. . . ^ He veryrttpely went te bed tfil two or thtee of 
sometimes not >iill five or six,--^lying '^ai^t fruir or five' M 
peeially at, spring and 'fall ^ the leaf, at which rimes he ^ 

emptoy about six weeks in'^fais eUboratory, 'tee ses^ 
oubeither night *lie sitting up one nighf an& rimotberji ilW ' 

he had finisM his comical e'xperiinbntsfiii the performance^ of%r][Si<&^ 
he was the most accurate, strict, exact* What his aim might^^ 
I was noi able to penetrate into ; but his pains, his diligence at these 
YOL. cut Ka CCX, LI.’* 
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$e,t tiDij 99 ,,i ^6 me. Ildnk be ft/L mmtffling he^md the reach of 
human art and i^dustr^. . . . On ibe left en4 of the garden 
was his. elabara^x>rT, near the east end ci the where he at 

th^e set times em^ejfed himself in with a great aeu 6f satisfactipn 
and delight, lathing extraordinary, as I can remember, happened 
initialing hie exj^riutfenbi ; which if there did, be was of so sedate 
smd eren temper^ that 1 coaM not in the least disoorer it 

^ Abont sixweeks atspringand six at fall theorem tbs ekboratory 
searo^ went out, which was well furnished with chymical materials, 
as bodjes, receivers, heads, crucibles, which was made very 
little use of — the crucibles excepted, in which he fused his metals. 
He would sometimes, tibough very seldom, look into an old mouldy 
book, which lay in his elal^ratory. I think it was titled Agricola 
“ dc Mctollii^;’’ tkt transmuting of metuh being hk chief design. For 
which purposes antimony was a great ingredient. .... His 
brick furnaces, pro re nata, he made and altered himself, without 
troubling a bricklayer*’ 

The surmises of his simple-minded assistant were undoubtedly 
correct ; and we have a somewhat new light thrown on Newton’s 
turn of mind, when we learn that he was really devoted to 
ALCHEKT. Indeed if his honest amanuensis was correct in the 
matter of the guineas in the pasteboard box, we should be in- 
clined to believe he had really succeeded in the occult art; 
since it is difficult to imagme from what possible source he could 
have amassed su^ a sum. Be this as it may, the testimony to 
hig alchemical tendencies rests on ot^r authority than that of 
Honest Humphrey’s mere surmises. We are at least certain 
that he had largely studied the subject ; and if he expresses 
himself sometimes with caution, or even doubt, this must be 
allowed as a not unnatural exhibition of reserve on a subject on 
which he was doubtless unwilling to avow the extent of his con- 
victions or expectations. 

In His letter of advice to Mr. Aston on his tmvds, Newton 
exhorts him to inquire particularly into anything he can learn 
abroad as to transmutation of metals, whiw he says are ^ the 
\ most luciferous, and many times lucriferous experiments too, in 
* philosophy.’ And he also expresses a peculiar intereat respect- 
ing one !^ry, in Holland, a noted alimemigt, wl^ He thinkcf, 
possesses im^rtant secrets. 

At a subsequeqt period Boyle, who Had be^ >n^ed^in 
stmilmr pwsuit^ communicate to Newton andVplHer ^ ^e^ 
diBcoveiy of a certain 'red eartfa,^ 

A spe(i£^^ii;was 

^ewton, wlm M Btsi toeme to doubt, yet 
%{ riioriity l^ng i^^ 'Ih^gb thP suco^s 0001^ tBa{>f^bsble;’ 
,He afterWirfs tHA/wylc 'had reSeHe’^"^^ the 
' process from my knoWledgc, though I kneiv' more of it than 
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^ he has toM me/ Oh aaother oeeaimh BojHle eemmumcated 
other experiments, whidi Kefrton says, * lie omibeved with 
* such circumstance as startled me, and made tite afiiiid of any 
^more/ , r 

Mr. Law states 4hat he found among Sir Isaai^a papers 
large extracts out of Jacob Behmen, from whose writings he 
had been led to search for 'the phtlosopher'is tincture;’ and 
that this was the object of the oheinical fabours which he pro- 
secuted in conjunction with his rriative Dr. Newtonw 

Sit D* Brewster has seen in Newton^s hand-iwriti^, copies 
and extracts of several alcb^ical works, sueh as John De 
Monte Snyders’ ^Metamorphoses of the Norton’s 

‘ Ordinal,’ and Basil Valentine’s ^ Mysterj of the Microcosm/ 
and others : also a copy of the ' Secrets Bevealed, or an Open 
' Entrance to the Shut Palace of the King,’ covered with MS. 
notes in Sir Isaac’s hand, and suggested emendations of the text ; 
and, besides these, a small work, an original of his own, as we 
are led to suppose, entitled ' Thesauru8|.Thesaurorum, sive Mede- 
' cina Aur^ ; ’ together with innumerable note books and de- 
tached MS.« papers, containing an infinity of extracts, and 
remarks on all parts o£ the subject, and a minute ' Index Ghe- 
micus,’ with a supplement of extensive references to writings 
and authorities. This, then, seems to have been the absorbii^ 
passion of his life, at least about the j^rlod of which we are ^pe^- 
ing. Engaged in such an engrossing pursuit he threw atide 
fluxions, optics, and gravitation ; and, with the glowing vision of 
the philo 80 {^r’s stone before his eyes, was blind to all prospeets 
of sublunary fame or distinction, and desired notliing in life but 
the peaceful seclusion of his laboratory aad the Uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the pursuit of the grand arcanum. 

From the date of 1666 it is clear 27ewton had laid atide his 


speculations concerning gravitation. There has been much 
difficulty in ascertaining the dates pf the lyibseqitent st^ 
by wlucfa he finally arrived at his grand conclusipn. 
a later perbd he teUs us that he had formerly made an attekipt 
to the theoiy by ci^culaf ton in the instance of 
orbit, but hot finding it accurate enough, he had ^ 

attend to tfaa subject. . All things oonsidehed, it seeths^^lab^ 
p]^h^l% 1879, hi consequence of s<»e qpiei^iiK^ 

ieniig^h’tMhh of Bmoke, ho was led to resmne the 
iu^h that year eoffipl^^ed a 


^ i^geh^ i#d ithe M 





the {bine]is uiver0ely '«d\i^ of iihe iSstaacc, when it 

beopiD^fin It was not li^l 1684,’ when the subject bad 

becf^much dis0U|ai^ In London, >lirb^ Wren, Hboke, and Halley 
bad severally mad^ (»nnden|i]^e ad'i^nces towards a solution, and 
had .i^v^ establi^i^ the d(jctiii:^ V n^d ia circular orbits, 
3 ^ /were unable extend it ^ optical, iiaii Halley took a 
j6i^ey.(a cif. no stndl moment in tbo^ days) to Com- 
^d^> to viut Newton, under ' a oet^n inoptesmon that be 
noigbt be able to throw some light on the subject To bis great 
ea^staction be Icam^ in conv^sation that Newtbn bad obtained 
the solution, but had in his .uMal Way so little ^ued it that 
be had dismiss^ the subject from bis thoughts and l(St tfib 
papers. When stropgly urged by Halley, however, he prcrmised 
to endeavour to. recover the investi^tion; and,‘ probably, with 
little effoi^ ww soon able to reproduce the whole, and even to 
carry it out to further consequences. He * composed,’ he says, 

< sd)out a dozen propositions,’ which were sent to Halley! &od a 
notice of the discovery was registered in the books of the Boyal 
Society. Now burly pledged to the investigation, during the 
remainder of that year, the whole of the next, and tb^ beginning 
of 1686, he was intently engaged in seriously grappling with the 
great, problem of universal gravitation, and working out the 
various details of the theory and its applications which crowded 
upon bis mind as conseqtiences from his grand principle. On 
April 28tb the substance of what is now the first book of the 
'Principia’ was communicated to the Boyal Society. It was 
in due time followed by the remmning portions, and the whole 
published in June, 1687, by the spirited exertions and at the 
sole expense of Edmund Halley, then secrctaiy to the Royal 
Society, without whose continued stimulus Newton would 
never / have been induced to bring ont his discoveries, and 
without whose singularly spirited pecuniary adsances (at a 
time, too, when his own finances could hardly in prudence 
justify the/isk,) — the world is indebted for the actual pubUca- 
tkm of this great wqrk. . ’ ' ^ 

That a second, e^ion of the Principia was wanted w^s clew 
in 1691. . Rut tbs Ippg-prptracted discussmns’ with b*hm»tebd 
which jn^yent^ tbe''bQmpletion of the lujutf "^eqry;; and 
ton\.sub^u^t avccati<ms at the Hint, to npf^g '‘of 1^ 
own babitbal .imlnctopce;^ to engage, in . aiiy.iiacb/i&^rtakb^ 
caused its postponement, till, at len'i^bi .in 17^^ ‘bn^ttu^ 
nities of .Bentley,, ti^.lj^lsster pf Trinitl'^' 
ton to.entojust thejpew .cnition. tp.^^ Care prnmising 

youDg.^puti)pipatiiiaw.B^er^VbtM.l$^ Ibst m^inted Plu- 
mian Prbfessoir of ‘Aiti^o^' and’^penSeilm ‘‘Philosophy. 
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The long corree^ndence between the editor and the author, 
preserved in the libra^ of Trinity College, in which the pro- 
gress of all the improvements in this edition is nidhtttriy tra^^ 
forms the substance of Mr. Edlntoifs valuable publication. 
The second e^tion was completed in June; 171$:' 'the third, 
under the care of Pemberton,, appeared in 1726, the year be- 
fore Newton's death. Sir D. Brewster's work is enriched by 
S(»ne valuable notes from the mhster-lumd of Mr. iAdams, of 
Cambridge, on the alterations introduced into the third edkion. 
It is known that a long correspondmice on this subject between 
Newton and Pemberton was in the possesrion of .the descend- 
ants of the latter, but has never yet been discovered. 

The Principia must on all hands be allowed to be a wonderful 
monument of genius, not only in reganh to the actusEl dis- 
coveries and truths established in it, but by die manner and 
method in which they are worked out. It is, however, neither 
matter of surprise nor disparagement that those methods riiouhl 
have been improved upon, and generaUsed, in proportion as 
modem research has extended toe detmls of the subject to 
winch they were to be applied. Hence a comment on the 
text of riie Principia exhibiting its demonstrations in compan- 
son with the more recent processes, and indicating the parts of 
the theory where the most important extensions have been re- 
quired ami effected by the anmytical inv’estigations of the mo- 
dern school, would be a work at once illustrative of both, and 
imiKurtant alike to those who admiringly trace Newton’s con- 
ceptions in the very form in which he ori^nally dehvered them, 
and to tliose who, talting the more enlarged views of Laidace 
.-md of his followers, wish still to follow their connexion with 
the more elementary developments of the theqiy as at first put 
forth. Such a work is supplied in the able anafysis imd ooti^ 
inentary recently published by Lord Brougham and Mr. Bouth> 
whicli places Newton’s immortal work in a m<^ convenient 
form within the reach of the modern student’ 

Even in the honours of this incontestible discoy^, however, 
Newton was not at £^t allowed to repose in jMiice.’ PpV a 
time the 'invi<fiou8 pretentions set up Hqdkc Itil 'many to 
qp.etiion,hi8 entire originality. But ' though' ^ch pr^eusiOU 
yrere.BQon fieii at.rest, i^ey were not mth^t the en^ 
rioutiy. ''dish|irbing .hds ^imimity. Id truth 1^' 
shd even appaf ^ c6ht|twcirobe of -h^ jitiiariac^ aUd'j^ 
tioi^ tend^wties are. almost ipigrea^a itih%'.tn|Nil^ndent 

powers of inteliept. , 'We btiieye it^'toiay .jWth 

withoiri. flatiery or, detnu^o^, hie I0ks,’^3^o an- 

guam sic imj^r The enjbypi^t 
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and his oaloidations — seems to hs've’ been the one 
cf Us life : yet Acare vfete occasioiis on <vfaioh we ‘find him 
staNm^j stirv^ ^thet a^^pasent apathy to the world* 

arMnd him, mid adused into'^strennons exertipn even at the 
imie^ent risk of haarifioiTiig all the e^ymeids he most- prieod. 

2n the eer^ yaar^ of the inddieatim of the ^ j^nnopia ’ 
the' ille^ attmi^ef Jaates ZL to interfere with the rij^||e^ 
the University, called forth the memorable defence of ditMe 
i^hts by a deputation of which Newton was not eidy a tuem- 
bW, but the one member hy whom a firm reeistanoe agriaat <the 
enetonehment was in the fint mstanoe ofihred, when' others, 
especially the Yme-ehaocdler Pechel, were tamid aaid tem- 
porising. It is oot too much to say, that to his personal 
inflexibility and integrity the sueoessful issue of the reristanoe 
Was ovring. Newton with his ooUesgues at the bar of ti^ 
High Oommisrion Oourt, opposing a calm but nnassulable-finimt 
to the arhitnay de^ns of mat tribunal, and the in&iriated in- 
solenee cd the infim^ui Jefireys, its preudent, — who, with the 
meanness ohasacteristic ol a cowaidly bully, vent^ ail his 
nraeonr on the timid and vacillatmg vice-chancellor, deprived 
him of his cffioes aod emoluments, yet was constnuned to 
dismiss- the depatatimi with an admonition ‘to go and sin no 
‘ more,*-~Bnast have been a spectacle little infmor in moml 
and ‘intellectual gnmdoar to some others of that pcrrod whidi 
have afforded materials to our historical artists and ortislic 
historian. 

The principai events of NewtQp’s fife coincided in date with 
those <(ff t^ most marked epochs in En^ish history. But we 
shadi not go into the state of jmblic afiairs at this oriris further 
than to mention, that' Newton’s zeal for the ri^its of the 
Univenity, probaUy much more than his soieittafie fame, 
was the ground of his election to sit in the Convention Bar- 
liament for the. University, as he did also in ene subseqaent 
parfiament ♦ 

It is asserted by Sir D. Brewster, that lisnhg his resictaioe 
in London' to atiewi his public duties * Newton was lookii^ 

‘ forward to seme h^mr statiou in ike Uaivnmty or some 
‘ pmaanent aippointaimit foam the Oovenment- 1%sce was, in 
fac t, yq hotter sMion in tile Uwveni^tii whiehlwnm^- in. 
'Iln|>i||ifilaf eonrse of things aspire. Bat a vaoiBoyl in ’tiie 
JiMliuhip.of Cdkge oocmring mtiieeaatie year,4feBm 
powbtlul forfeads made a stni^ atlion^<.'to"abtaui. .lt 
MP him. which evmi' saeceeded'sc fotrnB'--tba'iawh[y of 
Nnus froaa tiie Ckowa (am Jm^ net dans ithfiawd), bat 
firhich^il^Bueeesiifei^ weitid w'mhibRi^mi act on 
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the part of ‘''WiUiain as any of the ' attempts. of .James ha^ 
been. Itj hoveTer, oonld not proceed^ faeang maoilestly-'in the 
teeth of the statutes of the colle^; of vhi^ it aseaa inereditde 
that the parties eouiJ haire been ignorant. In ti^e noist .year^ 
somewhat sinular effort was made .to procure :f<» hh^ tlm .Mast«- 
ship of the CSiarteriieum, with respect to which he obsmieed ; — 

* I see noliiiiq; in. wtuation worth making a hnstle for. 

* Besides a ooi^ wfaidi I consider not, ’tis but 2Q0f. per annum, 

* with a oonfiaement to the London air and to such a way of 

< living as I am not in love wi& ; nddher .do 1 think itadvisa*- 
‘ Uo to enter hno such a competition as that wonld he for a 

* better place.* 

His biogn^her seems to think that he Mamed his friemh for 
their backwardness to serve him ; but in the face of aiwh a 
declaration as this he must have l^n straagMy inoonastent .if 
he did. He does, indeed, express (in the same morbid diapositieB 
which betrays itself in some other instances) lus su^ciona of 
‘Mr. Montague not being true to him, wd in consequence eays* 
tiiat <he had done. with him ; intending to sit still unless Lord 

* Monmouth was still lus friend.’ But when assured that l^ocfce 
had interested both Lord and Lady Monmouth in his fai^mr, 
he desires Locke to thank them equally * whether their design 

* aocceeded or not and so far from pressing may interest he 
expressly says, — ‘ my inclinations are to sit still, and I intend 

* not to give hia lordship any further trouble.* We can there- 

fore* in no way join in the opinion that Newton was unduly, 
neglected. He had hardly yet .attained general celebrity; 
several attempts had been mad^ without his a^roval, to 
obtain places for kirn; and be was already in the enjoyment 
of an bonouiable position in the University, the highmt opmi 
to faun, the widest sphere for the exeimse or hk talents, and of 
an income which was clearly ample for his mod^te habits, and 
wishes. ' . ' 

But while thus advandng in reputatiem, and in the imdst of, 
pnblie duties, we axe presented wkh a -more touching ,tnut 
id fau persenal oharamer in his -affoctionate and sssiduops 
attendance on Ida mother, who had beenemzed witba naaHjgnnat 
isvag, Biwmg all feazp of infection, he nursed her 
night,. ’ and 'udBabiateredv the remedies with hw> han^ 
r&e, however, sank under - the ^^seiase» and., was^'bqeled^t 
‘’Ckdsterwerth. •, • ':{</. >;£ '•> . 

< Or all paite^^;ti»;sy^»m of 6mvitai&m>%j fer. i^iD^ 
domidex difficult is tiie theory . c£ the. IpiiMi' 

Li the ifiiat reeeareh. of .Jiewtoa tins,' Intdimte^ Ini most 
io^wtant foction of lhe> in^nhey Mta-. tzeeled 
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and general manner, -yet leaving many * material points still 
to be deared up. After the publication nf the mt edition 
of thb' *PrincijiaMn 1687, therefore, thtt aubjeiit Continued 
to occupy Ne^vtbh's ihpughts ; and the mii^e he pursued 
it the more sensible did lm become at bnic^ its difficulty , 
and its importance, to tfo , completeness of the theory of ^vi- . 
tation. In 1692 he was more especially engagea, in canyr 
ing out/ these investigations. Ite intricacies pat even his 
unparallded powers to a severe trial It caused him continual 
anxiety and incessant labour: nor can it be wondered at if it 
tried his patience and temper also ; more especially when, in 
some parts of the subjedt^ an additiomd suj^y of accurate 
observations was absolutely essential for putting the theory to 
the proof ; and these were as yet wanting. They were to be 
supplied by the observations of Flamsteed at the Boyd Ob- 
servatory of Greenwich; but it was long before these were 
forthcoming; and a fresh source of trouble and vexation was 
opened in the discussions which arose as to their puUication. 

Many years afterwards, when Maohin complimented Newton 
on his lunar theory, the latter replied, that * to head bad never 

* ached but when be was studying that subject;’ and Halley 
mentioned to Conduitt that he had often pressed Newton to 
complete that part of his theory, but he always replied, that 

* it made his head ache, and kept him awake so often, that he 

* would think of it no more.’ He was harassed at once by the 

intricacies of the subject and his anxiety to possess more 'nu- 
merous and accurate observations of the moon’s motions. But 
at a later period, when Halley was Astronomer Boyal, Newton 
told Conduitt, that if he Uv^ till Halley made six years’ ob- 
servations, ^ he would have another stroke at the moon.’ There 
can be no doubt that whatever may have been the real merits 
of the questkm between Newton and Flamsteed, <tbc delays 
must have been a subject of intense disappoklitnient to the 
former, and, doubtless, were alone sufficient to throw him into 
a state of mind not the most favourable for- enduring any 
subsequ^ trials of temper, to which the ffiscordant^ Clements 
involved in th^t intercourse would subject hiim _ ? r ' 

Thus wC may take, as an exCmpliScatton of the alate^^^of his 
feelings, the fottowing letter addressei to FlaiBsIteed;^*^’ 

’ ^ Jemyn 8|Mt, Jan. 6. IGSS^-S;^ 

‘ SiK,— Upon bearing occasion^ly tbaf you had sfent aJetter to 
Dr. 'Vyallis about the parallax of the fixed sta^ fo 'Be printed, and 
what you had mentioned therein with of the 

moon, I was coneeriied to be publicly brought' OU’the^'Stage, about 
what, perhaps, will never b# public, aad thm^eby the 
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world put into an expectation of what, perhapjs, tbey^re never like 
to have. I do not love to be pointed on every occasion ; ninch lesa^ 
to be dunned and t^sed by fb^rtigners about mathematical things, or 
to be thought by pur own people to be trifling away^y time about 
them when I should^ be about the King^s business. And^ therefore, 

I desired Dr. Gregory to write to Dr. Wallis against 'printing that 
clause which rekted to that theory, and mentioned me almot it. You 
may let the world know, if you please, how well you are stored, with 
observations of all sorts, and what csdculations you have made to- 
wards rectifying the heavenly motions. But there may be cases 
wherein your friends should not be published without their leave* 
And, therefore, 1 hope you, will so order the matter that I may not, 
on this occasion, be brought upon the stage. 

^ I am your humble secant, 

/Is. ifEWtON.* 

It Trill bo in the recollection of all who are interested ia theee 
subjects that in 1835 the late eminent astronomer, Mr. F. Baify, 
published, from original documents, ‘ An Account of the Bev. 

‘ John Flmnsteed, first Astronomer BotbI,’ &c. ; which excited 
a high degree of interest, not only with regard to the scientific 
dcti^ hat espedally as illustrative of the personal history and 
characters, of Flamsteed and of Newton; — discleang for the 
first time the very serbus nature of the misunderstanding which 
arose between thm, and displaying, in a way not very creditable, 
to either of them, the violence, and even virulence, of the qaar« 
reL Nor will it be forgotten how keen was ’the controversy 
wlu<d) tlm publication of these curious records occarioned at 
the time. The reflectbns made on the personal character and 
temper of Newton were regarded by many of his admirers as if 
they detracted from his philosophiikl preeminence ; and those 
who in the ardour of hero-worship had invested him with al- 
most superhuman perfections, rould not endure to find that he 
was on some ocoarions liable to the common infirmities of our 
nature. Sir D. Brewster refers to this subject in a somewhat,, 
indicant tone, telUng us that ‘in 1835 the ecisntific world was > 
‘ startled hy-llie puUication of Baily’s Life of Flamsteed* a . 
‘ huge vohime deeply affecting the character of Newton ;^>andi<.! 
* stnmge to say, printed and circulated throi^ho«ri> the wnrid at 
‘ the '^expense .iS tiie Board of Admiralty. .The friends of. the 
‘ great phUoso^tmr iikm thus summoned teia j^inM ci^pt|il>^.., 
‘ ve^y.’* The Bpacd. of Admiralty, we imagine, had little to do 
Trit^ roe merits pf the qpnboyersy l^twecn Newton and Flam- 
steed^ ' The;y aprdeed a wiro liberality in'hearihg 'the' 
of.n publication Aq very, joams of vrhif^e, editor wjas ^jguaran^ 

l' 1 r,!' HT" 
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it was worthy of their patronage, a&d which is on aU hands 
admitted to, throw .material li^t on the hiatoiw of British 
astz^imxny at one of its most important epoebs* Sir £)• Brew* 
ster ims recalled, atfeention to the subject with, rrference to 
some newly adduced ^doeuinents as tendi^ materially to 
eiumdate iihe queation^jand, as he eaipresses iC * to enable' ika 
^ to defend the iUnstrlous anbject of this weak against a system 
' of caltunny and misrepresentation unexampled ia the history 
' of scienee.’ But we think these expressions, as well as 
die entire tone in whidai our author takes up this question, are 
much stronger than the occasion really calls for. The ex- 
amination of the recently discovered letters of Flamsteed as 
earned on by «Sir D. Brewster, while it tends greatly to 
illustrate the entire history, yet does not, so far as we can 
judge, materially alter the impression as to the rdatmns of the 
parties in the later proceedings; nor do we see that the 
actual peculiarities of Newton's di^osition are in any re- 
markable degree softened by anything new here adduced. 
The condusioh we are inclined to adopt is, that the imper- 
turbability of his temper was of that negative kind ‘ivhidi 
arose from intense absorption within himself and insensibility 
to things around Mm: but any cause tending to <£sturb him 
from that state of tranquillity was rented, and made him 
irritable and suspidoos. And to this, ia Ike course of 
his discussions with Flamsteed, there were other predisposing 
causes arising out of his state of health whidi may account for 
a large portion of the infirmity of temper oocasionaily displayed: 
especially when he called Flamsteed ' many ill names ; — 
f " ^Fpy ^ was the most innocent of them.* 

It is not without some reference to the same questions that 
we may now advert to an incident on which a great dCal more 
has been said than it deserves. On the statement of Mr. 
Conduitt after a conversatiem with Newton Mmsd^ we have 
the explicit aoooont that he once aceidentaily Idlt a candle on 
his table among some papers, by which they were burnt. 
of these related to optics some to fluximm; .and 'he, was 
' obliged to work them all over again.* The lorn ^tiien 
was not seriems, nor dad it atatmially affiM him. n This . we 
may take os the timpto truth, and real laisis^of whi^ has 
been dremed up hi; many fabnl^ forms and eonhected with 
otiier events with whidi it really hadtnot the^east reliditoii. 
Dr. 6tukdy telli ns that .Newton wrote a pitee^ ef chentistty, 
' mEplaining the foinclples of that li^steriomi; aiA 
bxA mathematical^ pioM ' i msd' he^' 
was hhi^labox^Cfy jmsnelly took 
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Se would never undertake that workagdbu • loss tarukt' 
‘ to be r^;i?etted.’ Humphry Newton atludes to a repotf 
enating of some sddi lots faaviag been ocoaaoned'by fire, but 
says tl^ if it oeeurred, it was before Us tioie. one has 

heard ' that verraon of the story which compromises the rather 
^oci^hal little dog ‘Dufraoud*; while it is suf^oaed to exUbit 
so beautiful a timt of the unporturbabili^ of his master. 
Humphrey tells os that he 'kept neither dog nor oat in his 
< chamber.’ ' The story' is in other tesspecte embellished in 
the version of Mr. De la Fryme, in whose diaxy it is howevw 
entered only as what 'he has heard;’ he bears no false 
witness f^nst the dog ; but describes the burning of the papers 
one winter morning while Newton was at cfai^wl (w^re 
Humphrey says he never went), and affirms that he ' was 
‘ so troubled- thereat that everyone thouglit he would have 
' mad; he was not himself for a montii after;’ the papers having 
been, according to this account, researches on optics, on which 
immense sums had been spent, and twenty years’ labour totally 
lost 1 And as a story never loses by repetition, Professor Sturm 
writes from Altortj that a rumour had reached them that 
Newton’s ' house and all ius goods were burnt, and himself so 
' disturbed in mind tbmreupon as to be reduced to very ill 
' circumstances.’ 

Lastly, this incident boa been connected with anotiier^ wluch 
many think still more apocryphal. The story Newton’s 
temporary derangement in i692>3 was for the first time 
generally heard of by the English reading pubUc in 1822, when 
M. Biot publidied his life, in wluch he pre^essed to derive this 
fact from the explimt statement of a cOntmnporary journal 

Hayghens, then first brought to light; in which the iwadent 
is mentioned on the authority of one Colm, a Seotehman, who 
visited Huyghens soon after the alleged ocourrance. The cause 
assigned was either ' too intense application to study, or excessive 
' grief from havii^ lost by fire his chemical labomtery and sevend 
^ manuscrijf^’ Xlm barniag of his papers, &mn wintt we have 
ahready ^tiservedj'had no oonnexibn whatevetivtith any Slness. 
But it is eiHXfedhj^ ptobahte that too inteuM applitetiou to 
study, tmde^ecaimy.tM ansmties otteu^ii^'tito amar tbeei^^^ 
which ' made bish^ adw,' had a veiy ^M.eoimexioa wii^ h 
state of dl hedtb into a^bh be had laadonhtediy fallen 'dmwiig 
a part of Ad82 and 1899^ * Aad that tias dl»»s< waa of kiid 
wfaieh lameiitahly shook hk nerw^ and to d eertain .extani' 
aatet&ied'twitho; the oohcarcaat dxe<eise> oCdiitf ttentai' iaeaHidB 
i||peii«< te we {heed heyend aU devbt^ the ies&ieny of hh 
mA lettwre.' vllMt k -h pam^ to %hn»9ia.sd «xa^ 
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even for a time prostrated by the : influence of bodily dls^ 
organisatton^ is no reason for shutting our eyes to^facts^ and 
thinking the credit of Newton at stake if we admit that he 
could ever have eidiibited transient marks of incoherence or 
weakness. 

The letters alluded to are not new to the reading public; 
but we must, in support of what we have said, briefly refer to 
them. The first is addressed to Pepys, dated ^ptember 13th, 
1693: — 

* Sir,— Sometime after Mr. Millington had delivered your mes- 
sage he pressed me to see you ilie next time I went to London. I 
was averse, but, upon his pressing, consented, before I considered 
what 1 did ; for I am extremely troubled at the embroilment 1 am in, 
and have neither ate«^nor slept well this twelvemonth, nor have my 
former consistency of mind. I never designed to get anything by your 
interest, nor by Kng James's favour; but am now sensible that I 
must withdraw from your acquaintance, and see neither you nor tho 
rest of my friends any more, if I may but leave them quietly. I beg 
your pardon for saying I would see you again ; and rest 

* Your most humble and obedient servant, 

‘ Is. Newton." 

Pepys was naturally startled at such a letter, and imme- 
diately in much alarm wrote to their mutual friend Millington, 
who in answer says, that he has had an interview with 
Newton : — 

‘ He told me he had writt to you a very odd letter, at which he 
was much concerned ; added that it was in a distemper that much 
seized his head, and that kept him awake for above five nigiits 
together; which, upon occasion, he desired I would represent to 
you, and beg your pardon ; he being very much ashamed he should 
be so rude to a person for whom he hath so great an honour. He is 
now very well, and, though I fear be is under some small degree of 
melancholy, yet I think there is no reason to suspjct it hath at all 

touched his understanding, and I hope never will." * 

» 

What he had said or done with reference to Locke seems 
still more extraordinary and inexplicable. Whatever it was, 
he not long after gave a most touching instance of contrition, 
coupled with a melancholy exposure of some of the aberrations 
into which he had been led with respect to his friend. 

Thus he writes to Locke : — 

•Sept. 16. 1693. 

* Sir, — ^Bcing of opinion that you endeavoured to embroil me 
with women, and by other means, I was so much affected with it as 
that when one told me that you were sickly and would not live, I 
ans^vered, ** "twere better if Jrou wem dead.” 1 desire you to forgive 
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this uDcliaritableness, for 1 am now satisfied that what you have 
done is just^ and I beg your pardon for my having hard thoughts of 
you for it ; and for representing that you struck at the. root of 
morality^ in a principle you laid in your*book of idefls, and designed 
to pursue in another book, and that 1 took you for a Hobbist , 1 hog 
your pardon also for saying or thinking that there was a design to 
sell me an office, or to embroil me. , 

* I am your most humble and unfortunate servant, 

‘Is. Newton.’ 

Locke’s answer displays all the generous kindness and sym- 
pathy which might be expected from his excellent nature, and 
Newton ag^iin in his reply to Locke explains the cause of his 
apparent incohcrency^ and the delusion under which .he la- 
boured : — , * 

* • 

‘ Sir, — The last winter, by sleeping too often by my fire, I got 
ail ill imbit of sleeping ; and a distemper, which this summer has 
been epidemical, put me further out of order ; so that when I wrote 
to you, I had not slept an hour a night for a fortnight together, and 
for live days together not a wink. I remember I wrote to you, but 
wljat I said of your book I remember not. If you please to send me 
a transcript of that passage 1 will give you an account of it if I can. 

‘ I am your most humble servant, 

‘Is. Newton.* 

This Indisputable evidence under Newton’s own hand, affords 
a striking illustration of what has been said in another part of 
this Number on the effect of interrupted sleep on the mental 
faculties. 

M. on a subsequent occasion^ has expressed his sur- 

])risc at the sensitiveness of English philosophers at the allega- 
tion of Newton having suffered from such a malady; and in 
this we most entirely concur with him ; more especially when 
we i)erceive the asperity of tone adopted by Sir D. Brewster 
(after quoting a passage from Biot) in reference to it, in ob- 
serving that however great M. Biot’s surprise may have been, 
‘ it cannot be equal to that which they feel at 'his persisting in 
^ the statement and at the offensive aggravation of it which 
‘ is contained in the preceding extract.’ 

M. Biot has viewed the ^Vhole subject of the quarrel with Flam- 
steed as connected with Newton’s supposed aberration of mind, 
wliich lie regards as having been of much longer continuance, 
than the few months during which it is on all hands clear he 
was labouring under considerable derangement of bodily health, 
and perhaps in some measure of mental also. M. Biot, in fact, 
supposes the malady to have been to a certain extent permanent, 
as having at least so far affect^ Newton’s powers of thought as 
to render him incapable of apy greht efforts of investigation 
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.the imtatioD, and as he oonsiders it the Ineoberetieie, of emne of 
Ihe ietterB to ]?knisteed otiljr a repetittob of flie same cfaarao^ 
teristics as those whieh so painfully mmk> the letters to Pepys 
imd Loeke. He finds further confirmation of his idea in the 
circumstance of Nei^totfs unaccountably reserr^ and taciturn 
(^nduci at alater^riod when giving evidence before a par- 
liamentary committee on the subject of the proposed Board 
of Longitude ; and believes that the effects of the attack arc 
manifested in all Ins subsequent productions^ espeemlly his 
theological writings^ which he conceives betray an enfeebled in- 
tellect 

We are fully persuaded that M. Biot has carried out this 
theory to a greater*^ extent than the data will really bean At 
the same time we admit that the morbid sensitiveness which 
was a prominent feature in Newton’s original constitution 
may have been acted upon to so injurious an extent by bodily* 
ill health and mental labour^ as to leave him liable to nervous 
irritability of mind under peculiar exciting circumstances, such 
as those of his intercourse with Flamsteed, which gave rise to 
seeming incoherence in his expressions, and conjured up delu- 
rive suspicions and unfounded jealousies, to a degree which 
in a sound state of bodily health and under calmer auspices 
he would never have entertained. 

To these sources of disquiet others were added in the violent 
controversy which arose out of the rival claims of Leibnitz to 
an invention similar to. that of fluxions, which Newton hod so 
long concealed. If Newton hoped for quiet by withholding his 
pr()ductions from the public, never was he more unfortunately 
deceived. The embroilment (to use his favourite exju’cssion) 
continued unabated through a considerable part of the later 
portion of his life. 

Charles Montagu (grandson of the Earl of "Manchester) had 
^en acquainted with Newton at Cambridge, though much his 
junior : he sat with him in the Convention Parliament ! and after 
having filled several official situations, he became in 1694 Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The reformation of the coinage was at 
that juncture a most pressing object, as Mr. Macaulay has re- 
cently related in hk brilliant account of the financial difficulties 
of William III. Montague was fully alive to its importance^ 
and was anxious to secure Newton’s vabiahle aid in reference to 
an object which involved scientific knowledge both mathematical 
and chemical. 

events cast their diadows before; and in some un- 
Accountable way towards *tlie en^l of 1695 , a rumour prevailed 
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that Newtcm was appointed Miuster of .dia Mii^ It was wh^y 
nntnie, as tiiere was then iso vacancy, Kamthele^ it caQed 
forth frosa Kewton tbe. ehmK^eristio decbratioi^ in a letter to 
HaUeji the rumour of preferment for sio ia the Mint 
' shoald hereaftot upon the death of Mr. Hoare* or any otbmr 

* occasion^ he xeviv^^ I pray that yon would endeavour to 

* obviate it^ by acquainting your frienda that 1 neither put in 
^ for any place in the Mint, nor woidd meddle with Mr. Hoare’s 

* place were it offered me.’ 

In the following year, however, a vaoazicy did ^o^ur in the 
Wardenshipof the Mint^ and Montague, in a letter equally full 
of personal regard and the consciousness of putting the r^ht 
man in the right place, announced to Newton his aj^ointment to 
that office, then worth 6002, per annum. While on another 
occasion he declared that * he would not suffer the lamp which 
‘ gave 80 much light to want oil.* 

Newton’s services as Warden of the Mintf were so highly 
appreciated, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared he 
could not have carried on the new coinage without his as- 
sistance. It was not completed till the end of 1699; and 
Montague (soon after created Lord Halifax), now First Lord 
of the Treasury, on a vacancy in the Mastership of the Mint, 
conferred that high office on Newton ; the most graceful tribute 
which the Government could pay to that transcendent genius 
which had shed lustre on his country in the ey^ of all Europe. 
So high had his reputation become on the Continent, that it was 
said the French King had offered him a large pension, which he 
declined : but he was created one of the eight foreign associates 
of the Academy of Sciences on the reorganisation of that body 
in the same year. The duties of bis office required residence 
in London. But Newton still held the Lucasian chair, and 
might occasionally lecture to bare walls : the latter interesting 
duty, however, he now resigned into the hands of the celebrated 
W. VVhiston as his deputy, with the full profits of the place. 
In 1701, however, he fondly resigned the professorship, and 
earnestly promoted the appointment of Whiston as his suc- 
cessor. In the same year also he resigned his fellowship. 

There is some difficulty in tracihg Newton’s first habitation 
in London. Towards the close of 1697 he occupied a house in 


* Then Comptroller ofHhe Mint. 

I Those who wish to form an accurate estimate of the . actual 
amount of Newton's services in this great work must refer to a most 
elaborate paper by Professor De Morgan, in the Companion to the 
British Almanac, 1856. * * 
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Jermyn Street^ near St. James's Church. Thence in Octoto, 
1709, he temporarily ^nioved to a part of Chelsea 'near the 
' CoIle|e/ and in September, 1710, he finally took up his 
abo& In Martin Street, Iieicester l^uare, in a house now a 
iwrinting office at tbe^ corner of Long’s Court. ^There he re- 
mained till 1725, two^yeare before bis death, when he ibmoved 
to Kensington for better air, to a spot then called Orbell’s, 
but more lately, Pitt’s Buildings, whem he died. 

When settled in the metropolis he adopted a style of living 
suited to his portion, and freely receh^ed at his house the 
numerous visitors, native and forego, who were attracted by 
his celebrity and who appreciated his merits. But in this mode 
of life he received the most material aid from another source. 

jSTewton s half siUer, Hannah Smith, married Bobert Barton, 
of Brigstock, in Northamptonshire. We know nothing of the 
issue of this marriage except as regards one daughter, Catherine, 
born in 1679, and who was consequently only in her six- 
teenth year when Newton received his first appointment to 
the Mint. Newton commenced residence in London (as we 
have seen) in 1697. At some period after this — how soon 
precisely we a^rc not informed — he received his poor but beau- 
tiful niece into his house, and invested her with the entire 
superintendence of his domestic affairs. It is hardly probable 
that this arrangement could have commenced till she was a 
little more advanced in age. It is, however, just possible that 
it occurred before Newton’s promotion to the higher office in 

£ 9 ; and on this last supposition it is also possible that Lord 
lifax may have then seen her. If he did see her, he no 
bt may have then been as much fascinated by her beauty 
as he cci'tainly was at a later period. But granting all these 
suppositions, it certainly is not likely or credible, that Newton 
should have owed his second, much less bis first, appointment 
to the infiuence of her charms on tbe^^minist^h There is, there- 
fore, great improbability, if not a p^htive anachronism in Vol- 
taire’s satire, that Newton, instead .d^^ing raised to preferment 
from his acknowledged merits,' ow^ dt entirely to charms 
of his nieee, and the admiration with which she had inspired 
Halifi}^ this story, ^nd others more absurd, have been 
curr.^4|[^cifoalated respecting her. 

j^r JJTBrewster states that Newton had educated her ; one 
of t^e many proofs be gave of his generosity towards those of 
his connexions who in any way in need of it; though he 
perhaps took. the additional motive of intending 

to joaiko lnaAfyijPp0|i.i^^ and that nothing might be want- 

ing tp compJlie^ the 4rmiigeinent in every way for her comfort 
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and future benefit, in 1706 he settled upon her an annuity of 
200/., of which his friend Lord Halifax was made a trustee. 
Such at least is Sir D. Brewster’s view of the arrangement. 
She fully repaid his kindness, and amply fulfilled the re- 
quisitions of presiding over his household and his table. 
AVhether or not she had entered on her housekeeping duties 
before 1700, it is certain that in that year she was residing near 
Woodstock ; and there had an attack of the small-pox. But 
in a letter addressed to her by ^ her very loving uncle,’ he 
^ hopes that the remains of it are dropping off apace.’ W'ishes 
‘ to know by the next how your face is, and if the fever 
^ be going ; perhaps warm milk from the cow may help to 
^ abate it.’ * 

I’he effects of this malady were however, !n her case, not such 
as ])orinancntly to impair her beauty, which we suspect was of 
a kind less dependent on mere features and complexion, than 
on the higher and more enduring graces of person, manner, 
and intelligence. Catherine Barton was clearly a very extraor- 
dinary woman. We know no particulars of her education, and 
we cannot sufipose it to have been above the average of those 
days. She must, however, have profited by it in no ordinary 
degree, aided by native talent of a peculiar and many-sided 
kind ; since we no sooner find her presiding at her uncle’s parties 
than men of all grades and juirsuits were fascinated as much 
by lier talent and conversation as by her j>crsonal charms. She 
could converse equally well with jdiilosophcrs and politicians, 
with men of the world and retired students; she could flirt with 
the gay, and argue with the grave; she could talk fashionable 
scandal with Lady Betty Germaine, politics with Swift, and 
science with Brook Taylor, Dr. Moivre, and Montmort. 

Writing in the heat of the fluxionary controversy, Brook 
Taylor cannot omit wishing to ^ make his most humble services 
* accc[»table to Mrs. Barton ;’ and Montmon, on his return to 
France, bears testimony to her fascinations tn no measured 
terms, in a letter to B. Taylor, accompanying a jiresent of fifty 
bottles of champagne to Newton, with resjicct to which he de- 
clares: — 

♦ Co scrolt dommage que ce bon vin fut bu par des commis 
‘ de vos douanes, etant destine pour des bouches philosophiques 
‘ et la belle bouche de Mademoiselle Barton. Jc suis infiniment 
^ sensible de rhonneur qp’elle me fait de se souvenir de moy. 
‘ J’ai conserve Tidee du inonde la plus magnifique de son esprit 
‘ et de sa beaute ’ . . . . and this more especially on account 
of Fair Ic plus spirituel et le plus fin,’ which characterises her. 

In a poem of the day, entitled * The Toasters,’ when all the 
voJ.. ciir. NO. ccx. M M 
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reigning beauties receive their appropriate recognitions in dis- 
tinct epigrams, the name of Barton is celebrated with due 
honour both for wit and beauty. 

In 1710, Swift’s journal contains a scries of entries of his 
repeated visits to Sirs, Catherine Barton which evince the ad- 
niiration she insjnred. He seems to have prided himself on 
dining with her alone more than once ; yet he complains that 
^ he loves her better than any one here, and sees her seldomer.’ 
He gives up his usual society, and changes his manner of living ; 
for the sake of getting into her company, he moved his lodg- 
ings to be nearer to hers. On one occasion, * we were three 
^ hours together disputing upon Whig and Tory.’ On anotlier, 
^ I have been so teased with Whiggish discourse by Mrs. Barton 
^ and Lady Betty (jermainc, — never saw the like.’ At a much 
later date, a letter from her to Swift is of itself a model of its 
kind. 

Among others wdio frequented Newton’s house, Lord 
Halifax could not resist the effect of her charms, though ])rt»- 
bably long after the period imagined by Voltaire. Of tine 
precise extent of his admiration nothing is recorded. But in 
his will be left her all his jewels, 5000/., with a grant from the 
Crown, during her life, of the Rangership and Lodge of Bushy 
Park, and the manor of Apscourt : * These gifts and legacies,’ 
he adds, ^ I leave her as a token of the sincere love, affection, 
‘ and esteem, I have long had for her person, and as a small 
‘ recompense for the pleasure and happiness 1 have had in her 
^ conversation.’ lie also charges liis executor to ‘ transfi'.r to 
* her an annuity of 2()()/. jmrehased in Sir I. Newton's iia?ne, 
^ and which he (Halifax) held in trust for her.’ lie died in 
1715. 

In an anonymous life of Lord Halifax, evidently a trumpery 
work, got up by the disreputable publisher^ Curll, and which 
Sir D. Brewster has traced to an unknown penny-a-liner, one 
Pittis, the following passage occurs, when he is speaking of the 
death of Lord Halifax’s lady : — 

‘ Upon whose decease his lordship took a resolution of living single 
thenceforward, and cast his eye upon the widow of one Col. Barton, 
and niece to the famous Sir Isaac Newton, to be superintemdent 
of his domestic affairs. But as this lady was young, beautiful, and 
gay, so those who were given to censure passed a judgment upon 
her which she no way merited, since §he was a woman <5f stri{it 
twnour and virtue ; and though she might be agreeable to his lord, 
ship in every particular, that noble peer's complaisance to her pro- 
ceeded wholly from the great esteem he had ihr lier wit and most 
fxquisite understanding, as will appear from what relates to lier in 
the will at the close of these nienic irs.' 
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Passing over the trivial mistake as to her widowhood, that a 
person in Mrs. Catherine’s situation should nof have escaped 
calumny, is no way surprising; but that such insinuations 
should be conceived to bo in any way supported by the above 
statement, which, so far as it is worth anything, goes directly 
to contradict them, may well be a matter of astonishment. 
One circumstance, however, may require a word : Halifax, 
in his will (as we have seen), charges his executor ^ to transfer 
‘ to licr the annuity purchased in Sir L Newton’s name.’ This 
has been auj)posed to bear an ambiguous meaning. We do not 
])rofcss to comprehjend the exact nature of the transaction from 
these words, unless it were, as Sir D. Brewster Supposes, simply 
an annuity j)urchascd for her life by her Ancle, and of whicli 
Halifax was trustee. If it mean that Halifax purchased the 
annuity, why did he do It in Sir L Newton’s name? or how 
could it be transferred to Miss Barton? his name was not 
concealed in the matter, since he was at any rate avowedly a 
trustee. Ho>vever this may be, supposing Halifax to have 
hoon the donor, it was clearly a legitimate mode of substantially 
evincing his friendship for the uncle and his admiration for the 
niece, l)y making a provision for her after her uncle’s death, 
when she would probably much need it. To infer from it 
anything in the way of an underhand payment in requital for 
favours of a more particular nature (as has been insinuated) is 
not only wholly unsupported by evidence, nor even probability, 
but clearly inconceivable wdien we recollect that Newton was 
himself a party to the transaction; a man whose precise morality 
would not endure an apf)roach to impropriety ; — who even cut 
his old acquaintance Vigani for once ^telling a loose story 
f iibmit a nun ; ’ — yet he continued to retain his niece as 
the head of his houseliold during the whole period in which 
any such proceedings, if they existed, must have been going 
on. jMoreover, in August, 1717, she was married to John 
Conduitt, Esquire, of Cranbury, in Hampshire; a man of 
position and character, not likely to marry the cast-off mistress 
of a premier; and for four years after their marriage they 
continued to reside in Newton’s house. Conduitt latterly 
iLssistcd ill the duties of the Mint, and, doubtless from con- 
sideration to Newton’s high opinion of him, was appointed his 
successor in the office. Their only daughter married the Hon. 
John Wallop, afterw'ards Viscount Lymington, through whom 
the Earls of Portsmouth arc descended from Catharine Barton, 
and many valuable memorials of Newton have been preserved 
in their family. ^ * 

Mr. Conduitt, describing Newton’s personal appearance in 
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the latter part of Ills life, says, he had a ‘ comely and gracious 
' aspect,’ and^ ‘ a very lively and piercing eye.’ Bishop 
Atterbury, however, thought, that ‘ ih the whole air of his 
‘ face and make there was nothing of that penetrating sagacity 
‘ which appears in his compositions : he had something rather 
‘ languid in his look and manner, which did not raise any great 
^ expectation in those who did not know him ; ’ which is con- 
firmed by the testimony of Hearnc, the antiquary, who says, 

* he was a man of no very promising asjiect.* . . . . *IIe 

^ si)oke little in company ; so that his conversation was not 

* agreeable. When he rode in his coach, one arm would be out 
^ of his coach on one side and the other ofi the other.’ But 
this last peculiarity is strangely interpreted by Arago (in liis 
eloge of Young), who akTibes it to timidity and^the continual 
fear of being upset. 

When his admiring friend Locke stated confidentially to the 
Lord Chancellor King that Newton * is a nice man to deal with 
‘ and a little too apt to raise in himself suspicions where there 
‘ is no ground,’ we cannot be surprised that Flamsteed should 
have declared that he found Newton ‘ insidious, ambitious, and 

* excessively covetous of praise, and imi>aticnt of contrndii'tijin.’ 
iJ'Alcmbcrt observes: ^ In England people were content with 
^ Newtons being ibe greatest genius of tlie age; in France one 
‘ -would also have wished him to be amiable : ’ and no doubt it 
would liavc been desirable to have been able to assign to bini 
both kinds of excellence; but we must be content with him as 
we find liira. 

The numerous instances of liis pecuniary liberality to his 
relations and others who stood in need of it, are not tairly Ut 
be disparaged by the fact that he was notoriously careltss of 
money ; of which several curious instances are on record, lie 
had once been imposed upon in the [lurcljasc of au estate, and 
when told that he might vacate the bargain in equity, lie 
replied, ‘that he would not for the sake of 2000/. go into 
Wcstmkister Hall to tell that he had been made a fool of.’ 

He one day missed bank bills to the amount of 3000/., and 
suspected that his pocket had been picked by the graceless ne- 
phew of his friend Wliiston, who had bought an estate at that 
price without any ostensible means of paying for it. Yet lie 
could not be prevailed on to prosecute; and when Conduitt 
asked him how much he had lost, he only answered ‘ too much.’ 

When he was attended by the eminent surgeon Chcscldcn, 
he took out of his coat pocket a handful of guineas and offered 
ihem as a fee, and on CTicsclden’s remonstrating, he only said 
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laughing, ^ suppose I do give you more than your fee.’ Being 
told that Dr. Cheyne hud written an ingenious book on mathe- 
matics, but had not money to print it, Newton offered him a 
bag of money which he refused, and ‘ Newton \vould sec him 
' no more.’ 

Anxious as Newton was above all things for quiet and tran- 
quillity, he seems to have been destined never to enjoy it. No 
sooner was he appennted to the Mint than he was harassed by a 
series of annoyances arising from the misconduct and quarrels 
of his subordinates, and was even himself the subjeot of accusa- 
tions and calumnies, which were however promptly repressed 
and silenced by his elevation to the Mastership. On his assum- 
ing the chair of the lioyal Society, even that philosophical 
body was not exempt from dissensions of very undignified 
and disgraceful character, which led to some serious and un- 
seemly altercations at a public meeting of the society, when, 
alter a violent attack upon him from Dr. Woodward, Dr. (after- 
wards Sir Hans) Sloane (according to the friends of the former) 

‘ made grimaces,’ and Sir Isajic called him ‘ a tricking fellow,’ 
and ‘ a villain, and a rascal !’ 

The surreptitious publication of his Chronology was not un- 
mixed with other annoyances (or at least was connectcd \vith 
them in Newton’s too susceptible and suspicious apprehensions), 
as is painfully evinced in the following expressions: — 

‘ Abhr Conti came into England in spring, 1715, and while he 
staid in England lie pretended to be ray friend, but assisted Mr. 
Ivfibnitz in (‘ngaging me in new disputes. The part he acted here 
may be undtTstoud by the character given of him in the Acta Eru- 
din»rum for 1721. . . . And how Mr. Leibnitz, by liis mediation, 

( lulcavoured to engage me, against niy wdll, in new disputes about 
occult qualities, universal gravity, the sensorium of God, space, time, 
vacuum, atoms, the perfection of the world, siipra-mundane intelli- 
gence, and mathematical problems, is mentioned in the second edition 
of tlie “ Commercium Epistulicum/’ And what he hath been doing 
.in Italy ma)i be understood by the disputes raised* there by one of 
Ills Irieiids, who denies many of my optical experiments, though they 
liave been all tried in France with success. But I hope tliat these 
things and the perpetual motion wdll be the last eflorts of this kind, 
— wVll be the last efforts of those friends of Mr. Leibnitz to embroil 
me.’ (Vol. ii. p. 306.) 

We have gone to too great length in the details of Newton's 
personal history and priyate life to allow room for, or perhaps 
to require, extended general remarks. As to the extraordinary 
peculiarities of his idiosyncrasy, our readers will be able to 
judge for themselves. Extremes of praise or blame are for the 
mort part equally erroneous. While Vc do not uphold him as 
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a model of moral as well as of intellectual excellence, we can by 
no means assent to the assertion that he was destitute of com- 
mon good feelings. We, cannot agree in a parallel which has 
been drawn between him and Bacon as similar instances of 
transcendent intellectual greatness combined with the lowest 
moral meanness.' We cannot admit, as has been said by a recent 
critic, that his was ' iron intellect surrounding a moral vacuum.’ 
We do- not believe, on the other hand, that he was all good- 
ness, beneficence, and patience. He was imperturbable when 
there was nothing to i)ertiirb him ; but once thrown off his 
equilibrium he had little self-control, and became often irritable, 
sometimes intemperate. But he could be also generous, for- 
giving, and coucageous, ns he was always transparently honest 
and iiicorrnptibly jjkure. The truth is, that the intellect which 
had most dcejdy sounded and explored the mysteries of external 
nature was at times jmrplexcd and obscured by the mysteries 
and infirmities of its own constitution, and in embracing the 
sj^stcin of the universe Newton at times lost possession of 
himself. 

We have not gone into particular literary criticism of Sir 
D. Brewster’s work. But our readers will see how far we 
have found reason to differ from the author in some points, 
while we freely admit that the literary and scientific world is 
deeply indebted to him for the disclosure of a large amount of 
new information relating to the illustrious subject of this me- 
moir. But amid many highly rhetorical passages, and copious 
scientific illustrations of the history of Newton's discoveries, 
there is to our mind something of a one-sided and disagreeable 
tour pervading the whole performance ; and as a composition 
we hardly think the w'ork a memorial altogether worthy either 
of Newton or of Brewster. 
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Art. VII. — 1. Modern Painters. By John EuSKiN. Vol. L, 
containing Parts 1 and 2. Fifth Edition, revised. 1851. 
VoL IL, containing Part 3. Sections 1 and 2. Third Edi- 
tion, revised. 1851. Vol. III., containing Part 4. 1856. 

2. Pre^Raphojelitism. 1851. 

3. Notes on some of the Principal Pictures Exhibited in the 

Rooms of the Royal Academy. By JoHN EUSKIN. Third 
Edition. 1855. ^ 

4. Giotto and his Works in Padua. Part 1. (Printed for the 
Arundel Society.) 1854. 

Tt has been noted by physicians that 8ucl\ epidemics as plague, 
or falling sickness, or nervous distemperature, on every new 
recurrence, seize hold of some class of susceptible persons not 
attacked by them when disease last made its round ; but, during 
one visitation the malady will be more fatal than during another, 
by reason of this very change in the victims of the infection. 
The remark holds good if applied to literature. Convulsions 
tliore must be, so long as the Poet's imagination is liable to 
disorders, — so long as the Professor’s brain is accessible to 
vanity. But when the convulsionary spirit passes from those 
who create to those who teach, the malady assumes its most 
malignant form, and engenders evils which it may take a 
century to eradicate. A‘Werter,’ a ‘ Nouvelle Heloisc,’ or 
any other morbid romance, does its immediate work of harm by 
exciting the passions ; but its influence may at any moment be 
superseded by some such simple and healthy writer as Scott — 
more able than Goetiie or Eousseau to enthral millions, without 
^[uickening a single unwholesome appetite. Longer-lived may 
bo the influence of the pulpit, when fanaticism by way of 
faith, and dogmatism in place of research, arc recommended by 
theatrical gestures and declamatory periods. False taste in 
poetry or in art is bad; but false deduction in history and 
false doctrine in criticism, arc the worst of all. So far as 
Painting is concerned, we seem to be passing through such a 
j)cri()d of fiilsc and superficial pedantry under the disguise of 
superior attaiiiiiicnts and infallible authority. The right of 
imagination to confound terms and of self-will to fling out new 
definitions lias been asserted with a rhapsodical fluency which has 
taken modest persons by storm. They have been stunned into 
submission while the teacher of principles has maintained that 
a scries of contradictory paradoxes comprised the one saving 
consistency which is to regeneralip Art. They have been 
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l)ldden to prove ’their humility by a total surrender of the 
functions of memory. But the frenzy has reached — possibly 
has passed — itj crisis; and Mr. lluskin must forgive us if we 
deal with his vaticinations as if they were amenable to the laws 
of common sense, and proceed to examine some of his claims to 
be a master in Israel. 

This third volume of ‘ Modern Painters,’ if viewed in context 
with its writer’s former works, shows the extent to which excessive 
jwetensions and injpcrfect acquirements have bewildered and cor- 
rupted a mind rich in ingenious knowledge of detail, and gifted 
with rhetorical powers which ought, if belter guided, to have 
done service to the study and the phiIoso{)hy of Art. If we 
examine how farj in ]\Ir. Buskin's writings, desire for displny 
has superseded the love of truth, tlic task is entered on, nut 
because it is agreeable, but because it is seasonable. After 
having made a fame, by hanging on to the skirts of a fixmous 
artist — after deluding those craving for novelty into tlie 
belief that a dashing style must imply precious discoveries — 
after having met the humour of tlie time, by preaching the 
religion of architecture with a freedom iii the use of sacred 
names and sacred things from which a more reverential man 
would have slirunk — after having served as an eloquent thougli 
too flattering guide to the treasures of Venice, — after having 
cnriclicd the citizens of this Scottidi mctro])olis with rcccijits 
how to amend the architecture of our city by patching Pal- 
ladiaii squares, streets, and crescents with Gothic windows, 
balconies, and pinnacles, — after having lectured to decorators 
on the beauty and virtue of j)ainting illegible letters on sign- 
boards and shop-fronts, - the wis<lom of Mr. Kuskin has of 
late begun to cry in the streets. He aftcm|}ts to erect tlie most 
extravagant paradoxes into new canons of taste : and the viru- 
lence of his pereonalitics is only exceeded by the eccentricity of 
his judgment. He now periodically enters tke exhibition-room 
ns an overseer, ^ifmmoning gallery-loungers to stand and deliver 
their sympathies, — calling on bad painters to tremble, — and 
a&sailiiig tliosc whom he dislikes with menaces and insults. Thus 
in the tliird edition ofhisiloyal Academy vadc mccuni for 1855, 
after liaving referred to a former vituperation of a picture by 
Mr. Huberts, — 

‘ I liave great personal regard for Mr. Roberts,’ says our Oracle, 
‘ but it may be well to state at once, that whenever 1 blame a 
painting, J do so a.s gently as is consistimt with just explanation of 
its principal defects. 1 never say half of what l^could say in its 
disfavour; and it will hereafter be found, that when once I have felt 
it my duty to attack a picturb, the worst policy which the friends of 
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tho artist can possibly adopt will be to defend it.’ {Notes, 3rd ed. 

p. 36.)* 

Absurd and imj)ertincnt as this language is, especially when 
addressed to artists wlio do not owe their fame to Mr. Kus- 
kiii’s favour, it is worth while to inquire what right he lias 
to use it. It may be conceded that few English writers have 
devoted themselves to the literature of Art, who have been more 
richly gifted by nature than Mr. Ruskin. He has that warmth 
of admiration which is eminently quickening to the spirits ul 
colder pilgrims ; he has that brightness of imagination which 
enables him to seize what is subtile in intention, and to com- 
prehend what is noble in design. He commands an expressive 
style — fluent, versatile, and sonorous in no ‘common degree. 
He can allow for the varying reli^ioiij which exist betwixt 
art and society. Mr. Ruskin, too, has wrought industriouslj', 
travelled far, seen much, collected largely. These are i)re- 
eious attributes and qualifications ; yet rarely has the value ol 
such gifts been more completely neutralised than in the case of 
the author of ^ Modern Painters.’ Rarely has vanity, so over- 
weening in stature, so unblushing in front, so magisterial in lan- 
guage, risen up bct\vcen a writer and his public. That the praise 
of others lias encouraged this tone proves the weakness^ of the 
apostle, as much as the credulity of his auditory. There is much 
of folly and of fashion in all similar epidemic^ of admiration ; 
but there is something, also, more generous than mere folly. 
The persons of quality who swooned and fainted on the pulpit- 
slair at Hatton Garden while Irving held forth during what 
T)r. CJialmers called Giis exhausting services,’ must not bear the 
whole blame of Irving’s aberrations and eccentricities. There 
lurked in the preacher’s mind — there must lurk in tlie minds of 
all belonging to the school to wliich he belonged, and to which 
]\lr. Ruskin belongs, including Poets, Critics, or Social Re- 
formers — a morbid avidity for immediate cftcct, for immediate 
recognition, for immediate adulation, wliich beComes absolutely 
])oisonoiis, — and poisonous to none more than to the Professors 
or Preachers themselves, since it destroys in them not only the 
will, but even the power of being truthful. 

* Mr. Roberts and Mr. Miielisc are, it seems, the peculiar objects 
of ]Mr. Ruskin’s aversion ; and he is said to have addressed to these 
gentlemen a formal sentence of his supreme disapprobation, in 
the first volume of ‘Mo(it?rn Painters,* p. 116., we read, ‘"Works of 
‘ David Roberts, t/ieir fidiliiy and grace and Maclise is certainly 
the artist in tlie wljole Royai Academy who has carried to its highest 
])itcb that finish which Mr. Ruskin adnures in the Pre-Raphaelito 
school. 
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It is necessary— to avoid the imputation of unjust severity 

— to recapitulate some facts of our author’s past career. Mr. 
Kuskin, after liaving made himself favourably known as "a 
writer of fiigifivc verse, was tempted into his iirst emission of 
prose in the hope, he says, ‘ of compelling the English public 
* to do honour to an English painter of genius,’ wlio had not 
received his just dues. There may be generosity in such a 
case of* officious advocacy, if the advocate does not, by way of 
advertising his own tropes and metaphors, take up a cause 
which stands in no need of it. But, strange as it may seem to 
Mr. liuskin. Turner had his English appreciators and his Eng- 
lish public j)revious to the year 1846. There were persons wlio 
delighted not in Turners oil piintings only, but in his drawings, 
which our author eulogises with such commendable warmth. 
There were already such, connoisseurs as Lord Kgreinont, Mr. 
Fawkes, and Mr. Munro, eager to appropriate the best spe- 
cimens of that painter’s varied and original genius. There was 
already a circle of enthusiasts prompt to form itself round 
every new sj)eclmen of Turner’s extraordinary powers, and even 
to palliate the freaks and aberrations of his prismatic brush. 
It was not as a discoverer, but as a representative of the tastes 
and wishes of these partisans, we imagine, that Mr. Kuskiri be- 
gan to harangue. But the teacher on such subjects couhi 
only collect crowds by the singularity of his own (*-#ntortions, 

— by the daring vehemence of his paradoxes, — and by the 
abuse of all pilgrims who, either from old faith or new convic- 
tion, bowed at any other altar. Accordingly, the landscape- 
painters, from whom Turner had derived many of his models, 
and h arned many of his secrets — the Vandcrveldos, Salvators, 
and Claudes — were branded by Mr. Buskin as idiots, ruffians, 
liars; and the preacher snatching up Truth and Nature as his 
watchwords, hut forgetting that these also imply Love, Charity, 
and Kevercnce, rushed into the arena — Malay fashion— thrusting 
here, smiting tljere, foaming at the mouth, fo establish his pro- 
fessional sanctity ; yet resting adroitly, by fits and starts, to utter 
some old truth that sounded like a new revelation, or to rclie^c 
himself after his bursts of rant by some outpouring of genuine 
poetry. Gorgeous and delicious descriptions of N.'iture, high- 
flown appeals to conscience, religious faith and duty (as though 
these had been standards not dreamed of by any modern save our 
author), seduced some readers, — awed others. The timid held 
their breath ; the imaginative were wafrned ; the thoughtful de- 
ferred pronouncing sentence on the doctrines of one claiming so 
high a mission, so new an inspiration. Meanwhile Turner con- 
tinued to paint away, more puzzled than pleased, it is said, by 
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the antits of his adorer ; whether to paint more wisely or more 
wildly as age came on, we will not here inquire. It docs not 
come within our . province to ex<amine one by one the claims 
advanced by Mr. Ruskin for Turner, as coinpjired with other 
landscape artists, on the strength of which he has awarded 
to that painter a pedestal by the side of our Bacons and Shaks- 
pcares — the highest minds and the most versatile and vigorous 
poets — of England. But one remark must be offered.* Com- 
pleteness is necessary to a work of art, though indication 
justifies a man in styling himself an artist. By completeness 
we do not mean subscription to certain forms of arrangement, 
to certain niceties of finish: but we cannot count as a picture 
the work which has been considered by its painter as a field 
for experiment, and thrown aside when that experiment had 
been tested. It matters little whether the experiment be that 
made by a Reynolds, Avhen lie painted with liquor from a South 
Sen slicll in the hope of finding something like the mutex of 
the Tyrians, to obtain a new flesh tint ; or whether it be the 
attempt of a Turner to fix on his canvas those evanescent at^- 
inosphcric effects which defy all attempts to perpetuate them, as 
invincibly as the voice of a mountain echo defies the best skilled 
musician-*- or as the breath of rose and orange flowers which 
greets the traveller through the dusk of a summer night as he 
drops down on the Lake of Como eludes the art of the most 
, magical chemist To experiment there is no Kinit; to art there 
are many limits placed by circumstance, by finite mortal power. 
By the labours of the experimentalists are won extensions of 
these limits, few and far between, enlargements of the bounda- 
ries established by the schools of past ages. Yet the most 
courageous experimentalists, though they may be among the 
greatest poets, arc not after all the greatest artists. They are 
too bold, too breathless : they are, after a time, too willing to 
devote tlicraselves to experiment for experiment’s sake. They 
are too apt to count upon the appreciating, power of those 
whom they have trained up step by step to relish a manner, and 
to neglect that juster and less mannered section of the public 
which arrives direct at a real work of art, and cares little for 
that which can be only rightly enjoyed from some prescribed 
point of view, or after a recondite explanation of t]je painter’s 
intentions. In the pursuit of novelty they lose that simplicity 
which is the purest gift of the artist and the highest merit 
of art. Some such \rtint of clearness, some such inefficiency 
of execution wholly to bear out the intention, are all charge- 
able against Tiamer, by those who have not penetrated the 
peculiar qualities of his style and educated themselves to ad- 
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luirc it. But intolerance or indifFercncc on the part of llie 
English public, in regard to his great genius, there has been 
none. Our collectors, our gallery haunters, have not ignored the 
previous existence of practical or poetical landscape art, in order 
to glorify the discoveries or the vagaries of one given man ; but 
the English world of connoisseurs was not ^ blinded to the 
‘ presence of a great spirit among them till the hour of its 
* dcparttire’ (which Mr. Ruskiii declares to be liistorical fact). 
Mr. Turner not only lived to see his fame rise above vulgar 
criticism, but in the course of a long life he realised a large for- 
tune by his works. There was no cruel neglect of Turner 
bclbrc Mr. Ruskin rose to protect him ; there was much tole- 
ration for his visi«»iis and eccentricities. This was extended to 
him long before Turner had a ehaiiipiou; and although Turner 
may owe something to so fervent a disciple as Mr. Ruskiii, 
Mr. Ruskin owes a great deal more to the celebrity he has 
contrived to borrow from so great an artist as Turner. 

After this fashion has been the progress of’ Mr. Ruskin as a 
writer on Art. llis next device was to transfer to the newest 
eccentricity of the day — that of what are called the Ere- 
Raphaelitcs — the devotion lie luul hitherto paid to a Painter 
who w^as not only their superior but their ojiposite. But llie 
real direction and conse<[uence of such efforts eaiuiut be i’or 
ever disguised by the most adroit master of rhaj>sody, let him 
be ever so able to amuse his readers, and to keep them from 
thinking. Wlien the excitement of novelty has sul)>ided, 
even the most stupid of those who have been commanded to 
believe will find a spirit of inquiry stir, ami the faeullies of 
comparison awaken. And thus students of Painting will not, 
because it is Mr. Ruskins pleasure, receive Turner’s scenic 
effects, and the finish of the IVc-Kaphaelites as the growth of the 
same tree, as illustrations of the same system. 4'iiey will not 
consent to denounce all Greek architecture a^j? base, disgusting, 
utterly to be scouted from earth, with all its dependencies and 
descendants, when they recollect tluit it was on Greek forms 
that the mediieval builders based their edifices, and from Greek 
fragments and materials that they drew their first examples of 
decoration. They will ask Low far it is just that a censor, who 
in some cj^ses adduces every exception as an exainjile, every 
blemish as a beauty, and every irregularity as a sign of enter- 
prise, in otliers shall denounce the smallest deficiencies as dain- 
natory of those who exhibit them. — I'hey may inquire, for 
instance, liow an arbiter of taste, who finds the festoon and 
garland decorations of the Palladian architeefure abominable 
because they arc not natural, can delight in the pillars supporting 
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porches and resting on the backs of couchant animals, which 
flank so many a mediaeval door-way. Nor will honest persons 
rest till they have endeavoured to ascertain how far all these 
contradictory prejudices can be reconciled; how far they are 
based on a burning desire to surprise and to overrule — how fir 
on the love of Truth — how far on the knowledge of it. We 
have no doubt as to the result of such inquiries. The, strange 
assumption and inaccuracy of Mr. Iluskin as an oracle of Art 
will become clearly evident even to those who recognise his 
industry in collecting detail, his ingenuity in finding a reason 
for everything that it suits his ivhim to invent, and the poetry 
of language ivith which he embellishes what he attempts to 
describe. ' 

]iut all who desire to be taught ha\c a right to claim from 
those who profess to teach them, besides the name of Truth, 
something of its nature — truth in research — truth in de- 
finition — truth in reasoning — truth in Interpretation. T^hat 
these things go far to make up truth in belief, few of those who 
are the most profoundly impressed with mortal fallibility will 
dispute. Hence, in proportion as the cry of Truth is raised 
by the empiric to justify paradox, to excuse license, to ac- 
credit insolence, in so much is the wrong done cruel. But the 
ort’eiiec is coimnoii, and profitable. Tlie most unscrupulous 
persons are the noisit‘st in assuring mankim] of their scrupu- 
losity. Who are so hypocritical as those whose lips overflow 
w’ith tlie iirofoslon of sincerity ? Who arc so inexact as 
the dogmatists, wdio ?iot having satisfied themselves by ivarrant- 
able means, choose that no subsequent inquirer shall be able to 
vusoortain on wdiat data they rest their conelusions ? No one 
has ever exposed his claims to truthfulness to a sterner exami- 
nation than Mr. Ruskin; since rarely has the serviceable cry 
been raised more loudly than by him, whether to authen- 
ticate the examples he has collected, to recommend the prin- 
ciples he cxjKuiiids, or to praise the artists iVhoin he delights 
to honour. — ‘lie will not’ (he says) ^put forth an example 
‘ of Raphaefs tree-work witliout having copied the trees 
* leaf for leaf.’* He w'ill not defend the irregularities on the 
faqadc of Pisa Cathedral, without having precisely counted the 
arches in each arcade. He does not specify merely the coloured 
marbles which harmoniously encrust a Murano archivolt, but 
he calls attention to tjie very spots in some of the fragments. 
The speciousness of such professed accuracy is calculated to 
inspire confidence and to discourage all counter-examination. 

Modern Painter^, vof. iii. p. .‘320. 
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Yet those who rely on Mr. Ruskin’s precision of detail will 
receive severe shocks when they come to test it precisely. We 
have oursclvos*detccted more than one gross misrepresentation 
in the recondite and remote examples which he is much given 
to quote. If any one, for example, examine^ with these ‘ Lce- 
‘ tures ’ in hand, the bracket from the front of Lyons Cadiedral, 
engraved (Plate IX., fig. 15.) for the Edinburgh * Discourses 
‘ on Architecture and Painting,’ and there elaborately descanted 
on, he wdll find that the lecturer sketched that quaint morsel 
of stone-work through a glass as delusive as the veriest lilac or 
orange pane which bears the name of Mr. Kuskin’s peculiar 
aversion — Claude liorraine. Or, again, let the student of archi- 
tectural detail search in the portal of Bourges Cathedral for the 
hawthorn-wreath more than once referred to by Mr. Iliiskin 
as a lovely 6j)eciinen of rural realism apjdied to the purposes 
of devotional art. He may search long before he finds what 
stands to j\Ir. Ituskin for liaw^thorn ; — and will turn away from 
his discovery when he has made it, astounded at the imagination 
of the writer who has wTought up an example so unimportant 
and so questionable Into a type of disproportionate value :uk 1 
beauty. Or (to offer a last example) let him take Mr. Bus- 
kin’s rapturous exposition of the Mosaic olive-tree (vide ‘ Stojies 
‘ of Venice,’ vol. ii. p. 178.), and compare it with tlie lecturer's 
contcni])tuous nicyition of such Greek i)attems as re[)rcscnt the 
wave of the sea, the flowers of the honeysuckle, or the loaves 
of the acanthus. AVc are satisfied that the stilted exaggcratioji 
of such praise, and the injustice of such blame, will strike tlu*. 
student as among tlio artifices of partisanship, w hich amount, in 
every sense of tlic word, to jmrtial abandonment of vcwicity and 
a total w'ant of candour. 

We could work out these comparisons much further in 
following Mr. Buskin as a collector of examples, uiost per- 
versely swayed l)y sympathy and antipathy, did wc pur[)ose 
to do more than to invite those who put implicit faith in 
his accuracy, to test for themselves whether these things be 
true. But let us turn from example to precept. If Mr. 
Budkin’s assumptions and deductions, as set dowm in his third 
volume of ^ Modern Painters,’ be studied attentively, if wc 
read his apologetic defence of Giotto’s carelessness in land- 
scape in the brochure issued by the Arundel Society, it will be 
seen, that lie has used the pen not merely to flatter the eye in 
a favourite outline — not merely to entice the student to excuse 
that which was by circumstance barbarous, iw if it were by 
purpose reverential — but^also to frame definitions, which may 
be adroitly turned to any purpose. Tlic following dicta (so far 
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as wc comprehend them) are sound in themselves, but fallacious 
to a point of hypocrisy if by their aid we try Mr. liuskin’s 
criticism on the sinners whose pictures it suits I\im to blacken, 
in order that he may burnish the reputation of those whom he 
has chosen for his saints. Speaking of Giotto : — 

‘ Whin we know a little more of art in f^encral/ says Mr. Ruskin, 

' we shall begin to suspect that a man of Giotto's power of mind, did 
not altogether suppose liis clusters of formal trees, or diminutive 
masses of architecture, to be perfect representations of the woods of 
Judea, or of the streets of Jerusalem; we sliall begin to understand 
tliat there is a symbolical art which addresses the imagination as 
well as a realist art which supersedes it.* {Giotto and his Works in 
Padua^ p. 38.) 

Now surely, this liberal saying might be brought to bear on 
the works of more professed landscape artists than Giotto, by 
any one really possessing the catholic spirit of toleration. Had 
Mr. Jluskin allowed it to guide him among Salvator Jlosa’s 
rocky coasts and gloomy wildernesses — to cast the light of its 
charity on Claude’s Arcadian compositions, — he would not 
have been so rancorous in abuse of the banditti painter, so lofty 
in contempt of the artist who (we are quoting Mr. Ruskin 
;igain) first sot the sun in heaven — pictorially. 

Ileni is a second passage concerning truth in Art, by aid of 
which anything may be rejected, or everything accepted, ac- 
curtling as the truth-lover is in a critical or credulous humour. 

‘There are some trutlis,’ says Mr. Rudkin, ‘easily obtained, , which 
give a deceptive rescinhlancc to nature: others, only to he obtained 
with difiiciilty, wliicli cau^e no deception, but give inner and deep 
resemblance.’ {Modern Painters^ vol. iii. p. 131.) 

The convenience of this theory of inner and deep rcscni- 
l)lancc need scarcely be jminted out, since it invests the seer 
with full power to pierce where others cannot enter, — to decide 
where simpler observers doubt, — to assume of lay aside autho- 
rity in proportion as his tendencies arc peaceful or warlike. 

iMany more such elastic definitions of truth will be found 
under the section ‘ Sincerity,’ in the chapter ‘ On the real 
‘ Aatiirc of Greatness of Style’ {Modern Painters^ vol. iii. 
p[». 36-7, &c.), by a skilful application of which the mo^t 
glaring infidelity might I’cceive canonisation, and the deepest 
ignorance pass for wisdom. Haying recommended them to 
the attention of those who imagine that language was given 
for the purpose of clear cxj)rcssion and not of concealment, — 
let us pi’ococd to illustrate IVlr. Iluskin’s appreciation of truth- 
fulness in performance, as exhibited by his favourites amoi^g 
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the painters. Such truth, it will be remembered, is claimed 
by him as the crown of. glory for those minute finishers 
w(io have banded together by similarities of humour into 
the school called Pre-Raphaelite. To hear these persona 
extolled for their literal veracity has always amazed us, even 
while recollecting the lengths to which advocacy will go in 
favour of a theory, and the courage with which a^bophist 
can pibve affectation to be simplicity and siniplicity affec- 
tation, should he take up the delence or the attack of ddla 
Cruscmiism. The energy and minuteness with ^’Chich the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood have mastered and recorded certain 
individual details, has not yet taught them truth in arrange- 
ment, truth in ferm, truth in colour, let Mr. Ruskin declare the 
reverse as loudly vd, he will. Is it the truth of Mr. Millais’ 
pictures which has caused the Exhibition loungers to pause l)e- 
ibre them,— these to scoff, — those to pray ? Or is it the truth 
of some solitary expression, some accessory decoration so preter- 
naturally wrought out its to atone by its special virtue tor 
half a hundred absurdities? The fact is, that these artists mis- 
take a puerile and servile fidelity to certain minute details for 
that broader character of truth which affects the whole mind of 
the s[)CCtator; and as all dctails.are in nature infinite, for one 
object which is delinciited with distressing precision, a hundred 
others are slurred over or distorted. Yet these analytical prin- 
ciples of criticisin are rigorously and not very fairly applied by 
Mr. Ruskin. Thus Mr. Maclise is to be cruelly flagellated 
because he has slighted seven circultu’ golden ornaments in the 
Duke’s robe, in his picture of the wrestling scene from ‘ As you 
' Like it’ (vide Exhibition Notes, &c. p. 9.) ; Mr. Herbert is to 
be reproached for the ‘ profile of finvood ’ given to liis * Cordelia * 
and for the mistaken lights in the four jewels of his * Lear’s 
‘Coronet;’ but in the w'orks .of the Pre-Raphaelites, blue 
flesh-tints, bad drawing, and the misenvble conceits of the 
monkish painters are to be admired, because they happen to be 
the objects of his predilection. We do not imdcrvfilue the 
talents of Mr. Millais and Mr. Hunt, but the service rendered 
to them by Mr. Ruskin is of a questionable character, since he 
has laboured to confirm them in their peculiar defects, and to 
render them supremely ridiculous in the eyes of the public. 

There is such a thing as colour-blindness. Every one has 
heard the story of the excellent Quaker philosopher who be- 
lieved that he was bearing testimony to the saving grace of* 
drab, when he was in fact clad in a scarlet coat. By some such 
natural infirmity in Mr. Ruskin, if we may speak with disre- 
(ipcct of any of bis faculties, we can alone account for his 
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repeated abuse of the PalLidian style of architecture as grey, 
inelanclioly, and not admitting of colour. It is true tlvit 
Buonarotti’s dome of St. Peter’s exists, — it is true any one 
could appeal to the myriad of Jesuit churches, gorgeous with 
all that parti-coloured marble can do, and gold, crimson, and 
purple deconition, to remind us that the matter is not as Mr. 
Buskin has stated it, — but what arc these examples against 
his authority ? 

When lie siioaks of a modern landscape-painter, whom he 
wishes to demolish, because of bis> over-neatness, in order to 
extol Turner’s slovenliness as sublime, he becomes poetical in 
tlie deification of dirt. 

‘ And this, by the way,’ (says Mr. Ilu>kin, aj)ropos of Mr. Stan- 
field,) * ou<;ht to be noted respecting modern painters in general, 
that they have not a proper sense of the value of dirt. Cottage 
eiiildren never appear but in frefebly got up cap.s and aprons, and 
while-banded beggars excite compassion in unexceptionable rags. 
Ill reality, almo.st all the colours of things associated with human 
lif(‘, derive something of their expression and value from the tones 
of irnpLirit}'.’ {Modern Painters^ revised ed., p. 120.) 

But when it suits Mr* Buskin to prate concerning Hhe nature 
‘ of (jothic,’ in order that he may destroy all art and all artists 
that arc not Gothic, Byzantine, or Pre-Baphaelitc, he changes 
his tone and reverses his sentence. Listen to him, when, in 
‘ The. Stones of Venice,’ it suits his humour to make an end of 
IMurlllo as a painter of beggar-boys: — 

‘ liut observe another point in the lower figure of the Dulwich 
Gallery picture. It lies so tliat the sole of tlie foot is turned 
towards tlie spectator, not becau.'^e it would liave lain less easily in 
auotlier attitude, but that the painter may draAV, and exhibit, the 
gnjy dust engrained in the foot. Do not cull this the painting of 
nature, it is mere delight in foulness. The lesson, if there be any, 
in the picture, is not one whit the stronger. AVe all know that a 
beggar's bare foot cannot be clean ; there is no need to thrust its 
degradation into the sight, as if no human imagination were vigorous 
enough fur its conception.’ (Vol. ii. p. 193.) 

.Vnother example of self-contradiction wc shall give, even 
more emphatic than these amazing theories of cleanness and 
iincdeanness, skice it refers to a branch of art at which Mr. 
Buskin has laboured unceasingly, — especially since it has 
pleased him to advocate the Prc-Baphaelites, because of their 
affinity to the monkish missal painters in their love of gay co- 
lours. In this third volume of ‘ ISIodern Painters ’ he denounces 
our times as sad, though the sadness is ‘noble sadness,’ ns com- 
pared with the times of old, when the monks were such brave 
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colourists. This sadness, he says, we moderns evince by our love 
of grave, and melancholy, and mixed hues, — of bad greys, 
dirty ash colours, and the like. What, then, arc we to make of 
such a definition of good colour as the following ? — 

‘ The fact is, that, of all God’s gifts to the sight of man, colour is 
the holiest, the most divine, the most solemn. We cannot speak 
rashly of gay colour and sad colour, for colour cannot at once he 
good and gay.' (^Stones of Venice, vol. ii. p. 145.) 

It would seem impossible to exceed these examples of child- 
ish inconsistency; but Mr. Euskin enables us to do so. It 
will be remembered by all who arc familiar with the first 
volume of his ^ Modern Painters,’ that among the cha])ters 
most admired as profound, convincing, and novel, was one in 
w hich Turner’s superior knowledge of the regions of the air, and 
his familiarity with cloud, mist, and otlicr atmospheric phe- 
nomena, w’erc signalised as an advance on the practice of the 
elder painters. Mr. Euskin has, however, recently entangled 
himself in the love of ^ luminousness ^ and pure colour, — he de- 
fends scinl-savage instinct, as possessing the only true system of 
colouring; and to abuse the times w’e are living in, he con- 
demns the increased tendency of modern landscape-jiaiiiters to 
look upwards, as follows : — 

‘ The aspects of sunset and sunrise,’ be says, ‘ witli all tlieir 
attendant phenomena of cloud and mist, are watchfully delincaled ; 
and in ordinary daylight landscape, the slcy is considerc?d of so inucli 
importance, that a principal mass of foliage, or a whole foreground, 
is unhesitatingly thrown into shade, merely to bring out the form of 
a white cloud. So that if a general and clniracteristic name w^ere 
needed for modern landscape art, none better could be invented than 
the service of clouds. And this name would, unfortunately, be 
characteristic of our art in more w’ays than one.’ {Modem Painters, 
vol. iii. i)p. 254-5.) 

Surely to nothing in modern art can thc-nbovc definition be 
more ^ unfortundte^ than to Mr. Kuskin’s credit as the teacher 
of a new creed. In the first volume of ^ Modern Painters/ pages 
w^erc devoted by him to Turner’s drawing of Coventry, ‘ as a 
‘ further example of this fine suggestifin of irregularity and 
^ fitness, through very constant parallelism of duration, both in 
^ rain and clouds.’ Ten years ago he could diHght in such 
admirable effects as * the rolling cloud,’ ‘ the twisted rain,’ the 
^ gusty changefulness of the wind/ * flickpring sunshine/ ' fleeting 
^ shadow,’ ^ gushing water,’ ^ silent flakes of the highest cirrus^ 
&c. But now, in his third volume, Mr. Euskin tells us that 
such love of cloud-painting is ^ unfortunate ,^ — - he preaches that 
all * sincere and modest art’ (amongst us) is profane — ^Pre- 
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^ Eaphaelitism excepted;’ — profane because our darkness of 
heart, want of faith, ^ profanity of temper,’ are shown in a 
strontr tendency to ^ deny the sacred element of colour — in our 
^ sombreness, sadness, preference of mist,’ — devotion to the 
^ service of clouds,’ and the like ! 

But not merely does Mr. Buskin contradict in one volume 
the definitions which he has laid down in some former book, 
he will be found, in one and the same chapter, giving himself 
a licence beyond the bounds of common sophistry. Let us 
recommend to all who arc curious to see how’ far absurdity 
will venture, to study the ninth chapter of this third volume 
of ^ Modern Painters,* which is devoted to ^Finish.’ In opening 
this subject our author innocently admits, that i the reader must 
' be almost tired of hearing about truth and, possibly for this 
very reason in the sequel, a double-refined dose of fallacy is 
served up to him. 

If we turn back to a few high-flown passages in the ‘ Seven 
‘ Lani]»s of Architecture,’ wc shall find the Oracle recommending 
to the Workman, among the sacrifices which the latter is called 
on t() mjikc, soiik' such exercise of his craft as the following: — 

‘ Cut one or two shafts out of a porphyry, whose preciousness 
those only know who yould desire it to be so used ; add another 
month’s labour to the undercutting of a few capitals, whose delicacy 
will not be seen nor loved by one beholder out of ten thousand ; see 
that the simplest mnsourtj of the edijice be perfect and substantial, and 
to those wlio regard such things, their virtues will he clear and 
impressive.* (Seveit Lamps : Lamp of Sacrifice, 17.) 

Now let the workman sec what light the writer of this third 
volume of ‘ Modern l\aintcrs ’ will throw upon his delicacy of 
undercutting, and his perfection of masonry : — 

‘ There are many little things which to do admirably is to waste 

both time and cost So far’as finish is bestowed for purposes 

of polish, there is much to be said against it : this first, and. very 
strongly, that the qualities aimed at in common finishing, namely, 
smoothness, delicacp, or fineness, cannot in reality cjci^t, in a degree 
wortli admiring in any thing done by human hands. . . . God alone 
can finish ; and the more intelligent tlie human mind becomes, the 
more infiniteness of interval is felt between human and divine work 
ill this respect. So that it is not a little absurd to weary ourselves 
in struggling towards a point which we can never reach, and to 
exhaust our strength in vain endeavours to produce (qualities which 
exist inimitably and inexhaustibly in the commonest things round m/ 
{Modern Painters, vol. iii. pp. 116-7.) 

That the porph'yry-cutter, who was invited to sacrifice labour 
for sacrifice’s sake, may not be utterly disheartened by hearing his 
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strug! 2 ;Ios after the perfection and delicacy now called ‘ absurd,’ our 
lecturer, having, in paragra[)li ^fivc,’ of the same chapter, declared 
tliat there is pne only Finisher, God, — goes on in paragraph 
‘ seven ’ to say, ‘ assuredly there is a meritorious finish ; ’ — and by 
way of exemplification flies olf into the old series of comparisons 
betwixt Claude and Turner. 

This time Mr. Kuskin accuses the French painter of folly and 
falsity in the drawing of his trees, because ‘ the trunks of trees 
‘ fork, and fork mostly into two arms at a time .... but under 
‘ as stern anatomical law as the limbs of an unimaV (p. 123.) To 
this law Mr. Kuskin goes on to say Claude was disol)cdicni; and 
abuses him as ‘singularly wrong’ in his boughs and stems, de- 
nouncing them because tlioy ‘are stiff’ and yet have no strength; 
‘ curved, and yet hrtve no flexibility ; monotonous, and yet disor- 
‘ derly ; unnatural, and yet uninventive.’ This diatribe is accom- 
panied by a sheet of examples. Kut in the face of his diagrams 
Air. Kll^kin must be called upon to prove, first, the ‘ stern aiia- 
‘ tomical law 'appealed to; secondly, that these very sj)eciinon.s 
outrage it. If so, Nature is full of such outrages ; and, .as 
usual, Air. Kuskin will at once furnish us with a pcremj>- 
tory contradiction of this assertion. AVhon he says that ‘the 
‘ trunks and boughs of trees arc under as stern anatomical law 
‘ as the limbs of an animai,’ he must iTc understood to mean, 
that any deviation from the rectilinear ])rop, nations of the 
skeleton arc alike offensive in vegetable and in animal nature : 
and to exemplify this paradox, a diagram of a distorted human 
form is introduced to illustrate the growth of Claude s trees. 
But in the very next page all this is reversed. 

‘ Study tlii.s bit of Turner’.s work, note the subtle curvatures within 
tlie narrowest limit.s, and, when it branches, the unexpected, ont-of- 
thc-way things it does, just wlmt nobody would have thought of its 
doing; sliooting out like a letter. Y witli a nearly straight branch, 
and then correcting its stifTni'SS with a zigimg behind. In what I 
Lave to say about trees, 1 need to dwell inueb on this character 
of unexpectedness. A howjh is never drawn rujhthj if it is not way-^ 
ward' {^lodern Painters^ vol. iii. p. 124.) 

So that in one passage, trees are described as under *the same 
‘ stern anatomical laws as the limbs of an animal,’ but in the 
next lines ‘ wayw'ardness ’ and ‘ unexpectedness ’ are the indis- 
})cnsablc characteristics of the treatment of vegetable forms by 
a great artist. «• 

As we proceed in this singular chapter, more curious still are 
the licences of definition which we have to mj^stcr. Air. Kuskin 
here, as elsewhere (especially in his architectural lucubrations), 
insists on the necessity of all tl;e work which is nearest to the 
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eye being the most delicate, forgetting that if the eye be 
fixed by such delicacy, there is small chance of its passing 
beyond the obtrusive detail to take in the eijtire scene, of 
wliicli that detail is merely an accessory portion. In what 
manner does our lecturer recommend the truth of this canon 
to be tested ? . ‘ If you will lie down on your breast on the 
^ next bank you come to (which is bringing it close enough, 
‘ I sliould think, to give it all the force it is capable of), 3 *ou will 
/ sec clusters of leaves and grass close to your fjice.’ No doubt 
we may ; and Mr. liiiskin favours us with a delicate drawing 
of loaves and grass (some of the latter, by the way, with its 
roots ui)j)crmost), to prove that the popular notion of ^ making 
‘ foregrounds ‘^vigorous,’* "marked,” "forcible,” “and so on,”’ 
is a lie, tlic propagation and acceptance ‘of w’hich is ^won- 
derful.’ I>ut unless we are to look on painted landscape as a 
snail, a field-mouse, or a ground-lark docs — though by lying 
down on our breasts we may learn what spathe and stern and 
straw are like, — we shall learn little for a painter’s use. 
AVhat is more (and this will sufficiently show the wanton inco- 
herence of ]\Ir. lluskin’s usb of language) after having thus 
solemnly spoken of such minute and close study of insulated 
details as a true test of ‘ finish,’ — he cites as foremost among 
the finishers the very two men whose pictures beyond almost 
any that exist will boar no near intimacy, ‘no lying down on 
‘ the breust * close to their sliclis or pebbles, or thistle-tufts in 
the foreground — Titian and TIntorct ; many of whose effects 
can only be seized from that arbitrary distance which the 
.^cene-painter calculates w'ith mathematical nicety to make up 
for want of finish. That ‘ scenic ’ and ‘ minute ’ can bear 
the same meaning will seem inconceivable to those vho have 
not studied the novel shades of English employed by Mr. 
Kuskiii. Hut, supposing outline and picture admitted to be 
one and the same thing — supposing that a Coven t Garden 
background and a IVtitot enamel can be ttied by the same 
rul(‘, the student’s faith in Mr. Ruskin’s definitions is called to 
und(n*go yet more severe trials. The desire for perfection de- 
nounced by our Oracle as ‘ base/ because too audacious in its 
emulation of the One ‘only finisher,’ must be further recon- 
ciled with such a saying as this, ‘ that no trvly great man can 
‘ he named in the Arts, hit it is that of one tv ho finished to 
‘ /i/.« utmost.^ (Modern Painters, vol. ili. p. 127.) And Fran- 
cia, Angelico, Durer, Ilemling, Pcniglno, are to be extolled, 
because there is^ ‘ the same striving in all to sucli utmost per- 
‘ fection as their knowledge and hand could reach.’ (p. 128.) Mr. 
Ruskin trusts much to the modest/ or to the forgetfulness of 
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liis readers; but he has trusted too much. Few of them can 
have forgotten that this author, who bids us admire the bonige 
blossoms, paiijted petal by ])etal, in Titian’s * Supper at Ein- 
^ maus,’ and the snail-shells in the ^Entombment,’ was but the 
other day the impassioned advocate of Turner, who, in the fore- 
ground of most of Ids recent landscapes, neglected delicacy of 
finish altogether. 

Closely akin to this arrogance, which enables the lecturer 
to define as he pleases, in order that he may defend what he 
pleases, IS the abuse of interpretation, as applied by him to what 
others have said or done. Incorrectness of observation, inco- 
herence of system, are but (as it were) two leaves of the trefoil. 
To adopt yir. liu.'kin’s own jargon — ‘ by stern anatomical law’ 
the tldrd loaf must l>e injustice in imputation; and this has been 
rarely if ever carried fiirtlier than in this scries of books. Let 
us illustrate Mr. Kuskin’s real power of dealing with great 
works of art by his appreciation of Raphael; — i'or we can dis- 
cover nothing more decisive of his true value as a critic. Ac- 
cording to ^Ir. Ruskin, Rajdiacl thought of the iladonna some- 
what ai’ter the Ibllowing fisliion : -i— 

‘ He could think of the Madonna now very calndy, with no desire 
to pour out the treasures of earth at her 1‘eet, or crown lier brow 
with the golden shafts of heaven, lie could think of her as an 
available subject for the display of transparent shadows, skilful tints, 
and scientific foreshorten ing.s, — as a fair woman, forming, if \yell 
painted, a plea?anl piece of furniture for the corner of a boudoir, 
and best imagined by a combination of tlie beauties of the j)rettiest 
contadinas, lie could think of her, in her la>t maternal agony, with 
academical di.>cniiiination ; sketch in first her skeleton, invest her, 
in serene science, with the muscles of misery and the fibres of 
sorrow ; then cast the grace of antique drapery over the nakedness 
of her destdntion, and fulfil, with siudious lustre of tears and deli- 
cately j)aintcd pallor, the perfect type of the “Mater Dolorosa,”’ 
{^Modern PainterH, vol. iii. p. 52.) ^ 

It is Impossible to ajqdy the above description to the Madouna 
di San Sisio^ to the Madonna di FoUgno^ without a quick pro- 
test of indignation. Jiut the feeling need be but momentary. 
There is something in the coxcombry of Mr. Riiskin’s allotment 
to Raphael of some pretty qualities and painstaking disposition 

— taken in conjunction with what he says of the * kicking gnice- 
^ fulness’ of the accessory figures in Raphael’s ^Transfiguration,’ 

— which difrarms us by the excess of its conceit. The Dog- 
matists and the Dellacruscans, after all. Lave much in common — 
the same exquisite self-satisfaction, the same ^delight in adjec- 
tives and epithets; the same happy assurance, that in their 
lips jargon becomes poetry*, and flat assertion accepted truth. 
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In point of fact, Mr. Kurkin appears to us to be utterly in- 
capable of coitiprehendinpr either the greatness of conception 
or the refinement and ingenuity of execution, which mark the 
highest productions of the great painters. His fnind is so un- 
fortunately constituted that he analyses to the last excess what 
is intended to produce effect as a whole, though he generalises 
in the same sweeping and extravagant manner when he is 
dealing with particulars. Let us take, for example, his obser- 
vations on that admirable and affecting work of ltai>hacl, the 
^ Charge to Peter,’ Avhich even in the gallery of the cartoons is 
cons[)icuou3 above all its fellows for sublime and supernatural 
effect. Lir. liuski:i*s description of that solemn scene amounts 
to this, tljiit a couj)le of fishermen are tumbling over their nets 
on the beacii of the Sea of Galilee, and that^he others join them 
in the presence of Our Lord and ‘ cat their broiled fish as he 
‘ bids.’ 

‘ And then to Peter, all dripping still, shivering and amazed, staring 
at Christ in the sim on the other side of the coal fire, thinking a little, 
[)t*rhaps, of what ha[)pene(l by auotlier coal fire, wlicn it was colder, 
and having had no word once changed with him by his Master since 
that look of his ; to him, so amazed, comes the question, Simon, 
*• lovest thou me ? ” Try to feel that a little, and think of it till it is 
true to you ; and then take up that uijiulic mofislrosity and hypo^ 
crisy — liaphael’s cartoon of the Charge to Peter. Note first the 
bold fallacy — the putting all the x\postles there, ii mere lie to serve 
the pa[)al heresy of the Petrie supremacy, by putting them all in the 
back ground, while Peter receives the charge, and making them all 
witnesses to it Note the handsomely curled hair and neatly tied 
sandals of the men who had hcen out all night in the sca-mists and 
on tlie slimy <lecks. Note their convenient dresses for going a 
fishing, with trains that lie a yard along the ground, and goodly 
fringes, — all made to match, an apostolic fishing costume. Note 
how Peter especially (whose chief glory was in his wet coat girt 
about him and rniked limbs), is enveloped in folds and fringes, so as 
to kneel and bold his keys with grace. No fire of coals at all, nor 
lonely mountain sliore, but a pleasant Italian landscape, full of villas 
and churches, and a flock of sheep to be pointed at ; and tlie whole 
group of Apostles, not round Chi Li, as they would have been natu- 
rally, but straggling away in a line that they may all be shown. 

‘ The simple truth is, that the moment we look at the picture we 
feel our belief of the whole thing taken away. There is visibly 
possibility of that group ever having existed, in any place or on any 
occasion. It is all a mere mytliic absurdity, and faded concoction of 
fringes, muscular arms,* and curly head of Greek philosophers.* 
{Modern Paintn's, vol. iii. p. 54.) 

As this is j\Ii! Rusklu’s verdict on one of the finest works of 
Eaphael, wc arc content to lea\ c the worth of his writings to 
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be weighed against the worth of that picture. That one or the 
other deserves the charge of ^ infinite monstrosity and hypo- 
‘ crisy ’ we have no doubt ; but that one is not the work ot 
Kaphael. In' the absence of any higher or better feelings in 
Mr. Kuskin, a little humility might have spared us the pain ot 
quoting a passage which is an outrage on the public taste ; but 
to all such feelings it would be vain in this case to appeal. 
The charge of Christ to Peter, painted by a Catholic artist for 
the head of the Catholic Church, represents of course the 
divine commission which that church lays claim. But it 
also breathes the sublime spirit of that interview in which the 
Saviour, after his resurrection, assumed a more than human 
majesty and authority. The scene Raphael depicted was not 
that of a party of fishermen eating broiled fish on the beach of 
Galilee, but the solemn foundation of the Church itself, at once 
real and allegorical, and the parting charge of Christ to his 
disciples. It has been finely remarked by Mrs. Jameson, in 
speaking of the cartoons, that in them the snisn of imccr super^ 
sedcs the appearance of effort. But the sense of power is 
wanting in Mr. Ruskin ; and whilst he mouths and gesticulates 
in j)resenee of works which command the devout admiration of 
mankind, he is apparently unconscious that the deficiency he 
indicates is not in them but in himself. 

Nor is it only the painters denounced by ^Ir. Ruskin, on 
whom he turns the Mamp’ of his imputation and interpretation 
— he is still more weighty, still more marvellous, still more 
unerring, when he tolls us how the jiocts whom he worships 
made their poems, — entering into tlie chambers of imagery 
belonging to the uiighty dead, — instructing us why they 
left w^hat they did leave there untouched, — and what we 
are to think of all they liave given us. In these chapters ]Mr. 
Ruskin has attempted to apply to literary criticism the prin- 
ciples which have led him to such unexpected conclusions in 
examining the works of the great painters ; and wc suspect that 
if the whole truth w'crc told he is of opinion that as the art of 
landscape-painting began with the late Mr. Turner, so the art 
of fine writing began with Mr. Carlyle and hiins(df, for he 
respectfully informs us that Mr. Carlyle is above all men the 
‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,’ of the author of these disqui- 
sitions. When, however, he asserts that all minute observation 
and relish of the aspects of Nature, such as bear on landscape- 
painting, is a modern invention ( which he assumes, with a simple 
patronage of Dante, Homer, Shakspeare, that is edifying), he 
goes too far, in reasoning from his own particillar habits to the 
general tastes and tendencies of thoughtful and poetical men. 
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That the Greek may have been epicurean in his preference for 
landscape, ‘ when subservient to human comfort, to the foot, to 
‘ the ta$te, to the smell,’ is possible. That the medieval ' priest 
‘ or layman, lover, or monk,’ may have restricted his inter- 
course with Nature within the seven divisions so tersely laid 
down by Mr. liuskin, is also conceivable. Easy and fasci- 
nating, however, as is this manner of pronouncing on the sym- 
pathies, desires, and dreams of man belonging to flie elder 
world, it can only be indulged in with some caution. Although 
expatiatioii and minute description arc modern practices, such 
things JI8 a love, a passion for, an intimacy with. Nature have 
existed and liave been cherished among those who neither 
trained the recording hand nor commanded <he discriminating 
tongue. Other eyes than those of Superstition may, in the 
old days, have watched the piled clouds of evening, and re- 
garded them for their own beauty’s sake, not as portents fore- 
telling battles red w’ith blood, or pestilence covering the land 
as with a pall. The monk may have frequented his small 
enclosure of garden with other thoughts beyond those ot the 
simples and herbs which eked out his fare, and furnished him 
with his healing balsams. Indeed, Mr. Ruskin himself (skilled 
at advocating both sides of an argument) devotes one of his most 
elaborate chapters to explain that the writers of old who de- 
scribed Nature are not to be read by the dictionary of their own 
academies, but by the divining sense of a skllfcd reader. 

Ills commentary on Dante, contained in chap. xiv. (of this 
third volume of ‘ Modern Painters’), exhibits sophism in its most 
elaborate form of pedantic self-complacency. What, for instance, 
as i)ublished by a teacher of Art, and an illustrator of Art from 
the poets, can be more irresistible than a couple of passages such 
.as the following ? In the first we shall find that the poet of 
thc‘ Uivina Commedia’ is complimented as having shown the 
accuracy of a daguerreotype in depicting a grotesque precisely 
as Mr. Ruskin knows such a grotesque existed and behaved. 
No poet, our author has asserted, can describe with any felicity 
unless he draws " either from the bodily life or the life of faith.’. 

‘ For instance,’ continues the passage, ‘ Dante’s Centaur, Chiron, 
dividing his beard ’with bis arrow before he can speak, is a thing 
that no mortal would ever have thought of, tf he had not actur.Uy 
seen the Centaur do it. They might have composed handsome bodies 
of men and horses, in all possible ways, through a whole life of 
pseudo-idealism, and yef never dreamed of any such thing. But the 
real living Centaur actually trotted across Dante’s brain, and he saw 
him do it.’ {Modern Painters, vol. iii. p. 85.) 

The hyperbolical nonsense of this compliment is worthy of 
the best period of the Com^ttisti; and only to be surpassed 
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by the bombast elsewhere used by Mr. Kuskin to describe 
tliat ^ superiiatuml lion of Tintorct (in his picture of the Doge 
Loredaiio before the Madonna), ^ with the plumes of Im mighty 
^ wings clashed 'together in cloudAike repose or by the pedantry 
of Mr. ]luskin’s speculations on the nature and properties of 
griffins true and false. But tlie modern seer has yet more of 
the mighty Florentine’s secrets in liis intimate keeping. If \vc 
proceed fi few chapters further, we shall find that if Dante was 
actual hi showing us how a trotting Centaur can beliave, he 
laid on iiis colours ^ cry nw kwardly when attempting to describe 
Nature. -Vftcr running riot among the reasons of the I^Iediaj- 
valists for their clioice in colouring, — not forgetting a tlirust 
at Bt'?r.'Ssfi/tcc an^hitects for having brought into Art meal- 
colour .Old ash-colour, ^ with all their woes/ — Mr. Ituskin pro- 
ceeds as follows : — 

“ Both colours, grey and brown, were to them (the niedia‘vals) hues of 
distress, despair, and niortilicatioii — hence always udopt(*d for liie 
dressrs v»f monks : only ihe word brown ” bore in their colour-voca- 
bulary a still jiloomier ^ense than with us. 1 was for some time em- 
harra>>v.d by Dantes um; of it \\itli retpect to dark .‘^kics and water. 
Tliu-s. in describing a simple twilight, not a Hades twilight, but an 
ordinarily fair evening (Inf. ii. 1.), he says, the brown air look the 
animals (>f earth away from their fatigues ; the waves under Charon s 
boat arc '• brown” (inf. iii. 117.); and Letlic, which is pcrlectly clear 
and yet dark, is ** bfuna-bruna,” “ brown, exceeding brown.” Now, 
clearly, in all those cases, no warmth is meant to be mingled in the 
colour. Dante had never seen one of our bog-streams, with its 
porter-coloured foam ; and there can be no doubt tliat in calling 
Lethe brown, he means it was dark slate grey, inclining to black : as 
for instance, our clear Cumberland lakes, which, looked straight 
down u])o]i where they are deep, seem to be lakes of ink. 1 am sure 

this is the colour he means; So when he w'as talking of 

twilight, his eye for colour w'as far too good to let him call it brown 
in our sense. Twilight is not browm, but purple, golden, or dark 

grey: and this last was wbat Dante meant 15ut one day, 

just when I was pu&zling myself about this, I happened to be sitting 
by one of our l^st living modern colourists, watching him at his 
work, when he said, suddenly, or by mere accident, after we had 
been talking of otJier things, “ Do you know' 1 have found that there 
*• is no brown in nature?” What W'e call brown is alw^ays a 
variety of either orange or purple. It never can be represented by 
umber, unless altered by contrast.’ {^Modern Painters^ vol. iii. 
pp. 240-1.) 

Wc recollect few exercises of autocracy more pleasant than 
the above. It is consolatory, however, to be assured that 
Dante knew what puqfie w'as though he talkecT of brown. It 
would be pleasanter still to hear Mr. liuskin and the great 
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‘ living colourist,’ his friend, explain the tones of certain pictures 
by Rembrandt, or by our author’s idol — Tintoret — according 
to this new arrangement and expurgation of tlje palette. We 
do not apprehend that any dlflSculty would be felt — any dis- 
crejmney owned — any shame testified on the occasion. Mr. 
Ruskin has always some trick at hand to save his own idols 
from utter destruction. 

The interpreter of Art may proclaim himself infallible, 
while interpreting every other claim to infallibility as evil, mun- 
dane, pagan, and ])ridclul. It is in some such fit of wanton 
iniinodesty, that our Oracle, in completion of his defence of 
iiicoinpletcncss in this ‘ Third Volume,’ exhibits to the wurship- 
j>ers of Art, the utter wortlilessness of all*teaching -"- invites 
them, wltli the autliority of one who haS lectured, to believe 
in no lecturer. It is curious, after all this jargon concern- 
ing ‘purple,’ and ‘brown,’ and ^orange,’ and ‘slate-grey,’ to 
find Mr. Ruskiii pointing out that it is an actual necessity, in 
order to obtain ])Ower of colouring, that a nation should be 
‘ half savage.’ He asserts that ‘ nobody can colour anywhere, 

‘ except tlie Hindoos and Chinese; ’ and records his assurance 
that ‘ in a little while, people will find out their mistake, and 
* give up talking about rules of colour, and then everybody will 
‘ colour again, as easily Jis they now talk.’ — Was it needful to 
write a library of precepts only to arrive at such a precept as 
this ? 

As a last Illustration of the spirit in which this book ‘ of 
^ many things ’ is written, — of the truth which may be expected 
from its author, — of the soundness of his judgment as a critic, 
— and of his self-respect as a collector diligent in qualifying 
himself for his task, — let us advert to his dealings with what 
ma}’^ be called tlie collateral branches of his subject. Mr. Rus- 
kin treats of the relations of Art with civilisation and society, 
and its reflection in literature, in the IGth and 17th chapters 
of this third volume, — those devoted to ^ Mbdern Landscape,’ 
and to ^ the Moral of Landscape.’ That one who has fiithomed 
the secrets of the ancient authors should also be able anew to 
judge and appraise the moderns, can be no mystery or cause of 
surprise. That a lecturer on Art, who points out the uselessness 
of all lecturing to the artist, who would have the student fling to 
the winds all such academical discoveries as perspective and chiaro 
scuTOy who delivers his testimony in favour of bright colours, which 
can only reach their perfection when the colourist is in a state of 
savagery,-— shoqld also hold peculiar ideas in morals, and politics, 
and civilisation, was but to be expected. These ^ Latter-day Pro- 
phets ’ deal with no question bjr halvcS. Thus we find Mr. Ruskin 
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launching off into tlie old diatribe against modem inventions and 
modern society, with a huge disdain of fact and possibility. The 
progress of thejiuman intellect (a divine gift entrusted to Man 
for Man’s improvement) is denounced, as a cheating and fever- 
ish delusion; and our author declares that the highest facul- 
ties of the human creature should be devoted uninterruptedly to 
w^atch the corn grow or the blossoms set, — to * draw hard breath 

* over pfoughsharc and spade.’ Long j3efore this new school of 
believers in barbarism sj)riing up, the sceptics, tired of all estab- 
lished religions, were in the habit of expressing their discontent 
hy satirising every sign of progress and civilisation. Long before 
Mr. Kiiskin began to rhapsodise in favour of his stripes of pri- 
mitive scarlet and blue, the painted savage was set up by 
many a French hiVeaprit and philosnphc as a living example 
of wisdom, experience, and virtue, deserving the worship of 
rational and educated creatures. To denounce what never can be 
undone, to preach what never can be done, is one of the most 
stale resources of the fanatic ; but it denotes a mind unsettled 
in its convictions, unstable in its principles, and falling from 
paradox to paradox into the abyss bf scepticism and infidelity. 
For, as if resolute to destroy all such respect for his sin- 
cerity, as may linger in some corner of the hearts of those who 
have been enchanted by sonorous periods and bold assertions, in 
the seventeenth ai\d eighteenth chapters of this ‘ Third Volume,’ 
Mr. Ruskin docs his best to discredit all minute (»l)scrvatioii of 
?saturc as a humour characteristic of modern times, as false, 
morbid, and belonging to a time of unbelief and to a race of 
blasphemers! 

Few essays by a man in whom trust has been reposed, and 
in whom genius must be recognised, arc more amazing than 
Mr. Ruskiii’s lucubrations on the authors whom he refers to as 
having written concerning Nature, or than his classification of 
those among whom tlie jiassion for Naturc'^wafi intense or sub- 
ordinate. Waltei* Scott wc arc told was sorrowful, sceptical as 
an author, ‘ inherently and consistently sad a politician whose 

* love of liberty was at the root of all his Jacobite tendencies in 
^ politics ; a man who believed in “ destiny (which Mr. Ruskin 
defines to be ^ not a matter of faith at all, but of sight’), lint 
the love of Nature was intense in Anne RadclyfFe (whose moon 
that rose twice in the same night has been a stock joke for 
these twenty years piist); it is intense in M. Eugene Sue, 
wdio is credited with having produced a bcciutiful pastoral scene 
in ‘Les Mysteres de Paris’ having Fleur Marie for its 
shepherdess; — whereas in Milton, despite of his * L’ Allegro,’ 
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despite of his ^ Lycidas,’ despite of his ^ Paradise Lost/ the 
love of Nature Is described as ^ svhordinate,' 

We shall not follow Mr. Kuskin through the pages of 
aisthetic auto-biography by which he has illustriftcd the * Moral 
* c»f Landscape/ from the day when this infant prodigy was 
taken by his nurse to the brow of Friar’s Crag on Derwent- 
water, to the time when Scott’s Monastery became his favour- 
ite book, and he lived ‘ with a general presence of White Lady 
‘ everywhere.’ These particulars will no doubt be of per- 
manent interest to those who may hereafter examine the life of 
so remarkable an individual. Nor can we charge ourselves 
with an analysis of the political rhapsody which terminates this 
volume, though we are told in Mr. Kuakinis finest language, 
that ‘ the helmed and sworded skeleton, that rakes with its 
‘ white fingers the sands of the Black Sea beach into grave 
‘ heap after grave heap, washed by everlasting surf of tears, has 
‘ been to our countrymen an angel of other things than agony ’ 
(p. 3.‘k5.): and that ^ the scarlet of the blood which has sealed 
‘ this covenant will be j)ourcd along the clouds of a new 
‘ Auror.i, glorious in that .eastern heaven ; for every sob of 
^ wreck-fed breaker round those Pontic precipices, the floods 
^ .''hall clap their hands between the guarded mounts of the 
‘ Prince Angel.’ (p. 339.) To these elevated regions it is im- 
possible for us to pursue Mr. lluskin, and as for the ^ guarded 
" mounts of the Prince Angel’ we have not a conception where 
they arc, unless this singular cxpres/ion conveys an allusion to 
St. Michael’s Mouut, which is now turned into a px’isou or a 
madhouse. 

We have already bestowed on this volume more space than 
its merits deserve, but its gross and glaring extravagancies and 
defects constitute a strong claim to notice. It is the worst 
book of a bad series of books, mischievous to art, mischievous 
to literature, but mischievous above all to those young and eager 
minds, animated by the love of art and of litcy'ature, which may 
mistake this declamatory trash for substantial or stimulating 
food. AVe are the less disposed to acquit Mr. lluskin because 
he is not altogether without faculties which might have made 
liim a UhcFul and an elegant writer. His style, when it is not 
too inflated, is 'generally perspicuous and sometimes forcible : 
Ills percei)tions arc acute ; he is not devoid of industry or even 
of taste. But all these qualities are perverted and destroyed 
by the entire absence* of masculine judgment, by the failure of 
the logical faculty, and by a strange propensity to mistake the 
illusions of hi5 own fancy or his own vanity for the laws of 
reality and the principles of truth. • 
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Art. VIII.— 1. De T Avenir Politique de TAngleterre. Par le 
Comte de Montalembert. Paris: 1856. 

2. La Reforme Administrative en Angleterre. Par M. Charles 
DE R^musat. (Revue de Deux Mondes.) Paris ; 1855. 

3. EAngleterre au dix-huitieme Siecle. Par M. Charles DE 
Remusat. 2 vols. 8 VO. Paris: 1856. 

Tt is very’ rarely that one nation thoroughly comprehends 
or cordially appreciates another. The difficulties In the 
way of such intimate understanding are enormous. Often the 
will is wanting: soften the power. National jealousies and 
national vanity, ancestral hostility, dissimilar antecedents, dis- 
crepancy of genius, variety of origin, instinctive antipathy of 
race (using the word antipathy in its etymological signification), 
diflTerence of government and institutions, giving rise to feel- 
ings half of envy, half of mistrust, — all those are so many 
barriers to mutual penetration and reciprocal admiration. Be- 
tween no two people equally remarkable for power and civili- 
sation, do so many obstacles of this sort exist as between tlie 
English and the French. Both eminently intellectual and 
energetic; mth our histories closely intertwined for many 
centuries in amity or war; a large* portion of the French 
territory having been once under English rule; the whole of 
England having been conquered by a race of Frcncli birth, 
if not properly of French extraction ; half the language of our 
Court and of our Law having long continued to be Norman ; 
with political arrangements originally identical, and, for a long 
period, cognate and sympathetic; and divided locally by only 
a narrow strip of water, wdiich our ships can traverse tw'clve 
times in the four and twenty hours, — we yet have rarely done 
each other ready justice, and still more rar^ felt for each other 
any frank or hearty affection. Occasionally, indeed, Englishmen 
of somewhat Gallic tendencies of mind, or Frenchmen cast in 
a British mould, or natives of either country long resident 
in the other, have been able to perceive that the one national 
character is, in a maimer, the supplement and completion of 
the other, and that th^ blending of the two might produce a 
race of nearly ideal exceUebce ; but as a rule the two peoples 
have remained incurably apart, — fierce foes when at war, and, 
even when at peace and in alliance, rather in juxtaposition 
than in union. The political changes which time has wrought 
on both sides of the Channel ; the various revolutions which our 
.neighbours have undergone^ the democratic tendencies which 
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our own constitution has betrayed; and the reciprocal study 
which the increased attention given every where to the science 
of government has occasioned, have, no doubt, of late years done 
much to promote greater mutual interest and respect. We 
each of us admire, and seek to imitate, much of what we see in 
the other : they have borrowed largely from our Parliamentary 
forms, — we have learned much from their Administrative sys- 
tem; but much still remains which is reciprocally perplexing 
and repellent. The French look with amazement and incre- 
dulity upon our inveterate habit of grumbling and self-depre- 
ciation; we look with something of contempt upon their 
tendency to self-laudation, ujx^n their disposition to exaggerate 
successes, and to conceal or extenuate disasters. Our pride 
takes a form which they cannot <x»irprGbend : their love of 
glory descends to proceedings to we are perhaps unwar- 
rantably severe. Neither nation is very tolerant to faults which 
are the opposite of its own. Our several mental qualities and 
special excellences, too, are curiously incongruous. In political 
affairs our clumsy and blundering successes are as great a 
source of surprise to them, .as their scientific and skilfully ar- 
ranged failures are to us. The conversation of a French 
statesman displays a clearness of view, a precision of intellect, 
and a comprehensivetiess of knowledge and of survey, which 
are at once our admiration and our despair : yet discomfiture 
and defeat too often wait on the practical attempt to realise 
his plans. The confused, incoherent, unpremeditated expo- 
sitions of the English leader of high repute disappoint and 
astound his French confrere: yet someliow or other a certain 
rough good sense, which is wholly unapparent in conversation, 
conducts him floundering, but effectually, to his end. The 
very logical perfection of the Frenchman leads him astray by 
ostensibly in-efragable steps pushed to an extreme : an English- 
man s mistrust of logic and fondness for what is incomplete and 
cautious, constantly preserves him from error Jby suggesting in- 
defensible, yet feasible, compromises.* The one has, in the 

* This peculiarity has not escaped M. de Montalembert. * Tout 
‘d'abord TAngleterre, heureusement pour elle, ne pratique pas le 
‘ cultc de la logique. Elle s’est de tout temps reserve Tusage illi- 
‘mite de la plus eclatante inconsequence, avec le droit de ne pas 
‘ sacrifier sa gloire, son bonheur, ct sa s&urit^, h une logique plus ou 
< moins irreprochable. lille ne permet pas a des esprits chimeriques, 

‘ violents et absolus, de l egarer par leur deductions et de Topprimer 

* par leur conclusions C'est la qu’eclate surtout la sagesse 

*superieure dont’cette nation est dou6e, Aprfes avoir pose ou ac- 
^ cepte un principe, elle ne se laisse ipas conduire en son nom k 
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highest, degree, the instinct oF action, — the other the gift of 
intelligence. . The scieutific man brings to his work a splendid 
case of instruments, with mHres and millunctres innumerable : 
the comparatively uneducated practical man perplexes and 
disgusts his rival by an obstinate and unreasoning, yet suc- 
cessful, adherence to ‘ the rule of thumb.’ 

Writers, therefore, in cither land, to whom favouring cir- 
cumstarfees or inherent sympathy liavc given an insight into 
the characteristics of the neighbouring nation, can scarcely 
render a greater service than by endeavouring to extend this 
insight to their countrymen; especially at a conjuncture like 
the present, when an intimate alliance and a close interweaving 
of interests make -it peculiarly important tliat no miseonccjjtion 
or uiint of cordial sentiment should be suffered to exist. Few 
men in France are more qualified to undertake this good work 
than tlic two eminent politicians whose writings wc have placed 
at the head of our article, — widely different as they ar<j in 
character, position, and antecedents. M. de lleinusat, long :i 
member of the Chamber of Deputies under Louis Philippe, a 
liberal Orleanist of the nnancr Thiers, and formerly Minister 
of the Interior in the adininistratioii of that statesman, has, 
since tlic covp-Jvtaty been an indefatigable contributor to the 
pages of the ‘ Kevue des Deux !Monde?,' the most influential and 
highly reputed publication in France and, indeed, of the entire 
Continent. He has long laboured to exjdain to Ins re.ul(a\s 
the peenliarities ami anomalies of our const itiition and our 
character: be has studied both most carefully, and apj)ears to 
us to have penetrated their sj>irit thoroughly, and to compre- 
hend every thing except some matters of detail which a 
foreigner can scarcely ever master, lie admires us with a 
cordiality which i& very rare, and yet with a critical and dis- 
criminating appreciation Avhicli renders his admiration the more 
gratifying. Perhaps the four Frciichmemwho best understand 
England arc M. de Remusat, Count Montalembert, M. Guizot, 
and the Emperor ; and of these we incline to think that the first 
does us the most perfect justice, — partly from more minute 
study, partly from instinctive sympathy, but still more from a 
peculiarity of mind which is r.are in any land, and rarest of all 
probably in France. M. de Reinusat’s enemies (if he have 
any) say that he baa nfo convictions: his friends j)reler to 

‘ rutoi)ie ou a Tabirne. Ellc se ddfie memo avec raison de IVanpire 
‘ des theories, qui sont en politique, plus que partout oilleurs, sujettes 
‘ a caution, et Ton peut dire que son histoire est^ celle d’ une lutte 
‘ constante centre lea consequences exagerees des principes qu’elle a 
* reconnus ou subis.* * 
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express the same idek by ' 

ITis mind is eBdentiaUy ]pi^noxHess anfl V iuH* 

nothing of the ptu^isftii llitb^; 

feeble to obscure hid ju(%hi^i; meoi^ 
singular coldno6% an' ^tmsital Umounk ci^ ialelleet^dbilb^^ 
joined to a luminous and oabn jl^etration, and a Hklga 
of illustrative knowledge^ give h|m rare advantagfli 
at the truth. ' And th^e article La Kefome Admlnialrd^tive 
‘ cii Anglcte^re’) — ^ which he pribBshed last year, just at the 
moment when our l^ress was vituperating with the morit grb-^ 
torque and contradictory exaggerations our whole class of 
g(»\cniors and our whole system of government, and when tiie 
Continent was listening with implicit credulity and eager mklioe 
—is a master-piece of lucid exposition, candid appreciation, dud ’ 
cie(li»ab!(‘ feeling. 

1\L de Montalembert’s volume — originally published in * Le 
C'oi 1 1 - pendant/ a semi-religious periodical — is a work similar in 
and object. Count ^lontalembert is well known as one of 
tljc most eminent orators and politicians of France ; and two 
ycart> figo his name was in every mouth, apropos of his prose- 
cution by the ( ro^ ernrnent for a most daring and admirable letter 
to M. Diipin, which lie nrote, hut did not publish. His career 
and ell ira<'ter are soine\N hat romarkuble. Born in England, of an 
English mother ; the last hereditary peer of France who entered 
the Upper Clrunber befcre it? hereditary nature was abolished ; 
a (k\out and fer\cnt Catholic, yet an enthn^iastic liberal ; ex- 
Innsting his ingenuity to reconcile these two incompatibilities, to 
j)er''nade himself and ihc world tliat the union is not a paradox, 
and to escape from tlic false positions in which his rival loves 
in\olvo Jiim; always in opposition, always in hot water, 
always in extremes; securing his own condemnation before c\en 
the most friendly tribunal by the fierceness of his onslaught on 
the J udges, who would fain have absolved him ; betraying every 
cau^e he pleaded by the reckless and aggressive vehemence of 
hi*? advocacy ; * the very Rupert of debate yet undeniably one 
of* the most eloquent, earnest, and daring men in France. A 
steady adherent of no party, because, hoping to use each in 
turn for the furtherance of his own views, espeoiaUf* in- 
connexion with the Churbb of Borne, and deserting 
Failing each when he was fbiled in the design ; combative by*^ 
nature, and keeping np.meafiure in Up combativeness; hpem, 
mordant, and iutoleirant fais ^rptnipcaopa Sarcasm and .l^a 
terrible invective; delighting all parties h 

as his artillery in aucces»o»*i 

petually impairing his deserved bkAim^vaamUa 

vox.* cm. Nq, ccx.. • ’ o o 
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impetuosity ; with all the mental and moral elements of great- 
ness, except one — tlie keystone of the arch, — he seems des- 
tined always to be prominent, but never to be powerful. 
He has several similitudes among our public men, but no 
perfect analogy — Lord Derby, if he had any earnestness and 
any elevation ; Mr* Roebuck, if he had more weight and a 
more defined aim; Mr. Gladstone, if he had less subtilty and 
more gall ; Lord Brougham, if he were what he was in hotter 
and younger days ; would all make a near a])pro4cli to Count 
Montalembert’s peculiar temperament and position. 

M, de Montalcrabert can hardly be said to have begun his 
political life before the Revolution of 1830. His first act aftcir 
that event was to establish, in conjunction with the Abbe de 
Lamennais, a paper* called ^ TAvenir,’ devoted to Catholicism 
and democracy. Scarcely was he of age when he was tried for 
a clear violation of the law in opening, without authorizatitui 
from the Government, a school designed to further religious 
instruction among the poor. His next work was to edit the 
book of Adam Mickiewiez — ^ Les Peleriiis Polonais,’. which 
was the original germ of Lamennaib' celel>ratcd ‘ Paroles truu 
‘Croyaiit’ — with a preface filled with the fiercest deuuneiatitais 
of the then condition and administration of France. During 
the whole of Louis Philippes reign he was a constant and 
vehement assailcr of the ministry, although ubten^ihly an ()r- 
leanist. He supported Louis- Naj)ol€»n on many occasions 
during his presidency, as Hhe legitimate because tiie only 
^possible’ Chief of France. After the coup (feta f, \w ufhscJ 
to be a senator, though he expressed in terms whicli did iiiin no 
honour his adhesion to that act of violence; yet he siM)n afler- 
wurds declared, amid the rapturous applause of the .Vcjuhhnie 
Fran^aise, that ‘ les revolutions finissent toujours par des fous 
*011 j)ar des scclcrats;’ he then entered the Carps 
wliere he became an occasional, but nof regular oi>ponent i»f 
the Emperor; imd finally wrote the letter which gave such dire 
offence at the Tuileries, and to ^diich wc have already referred. 
He is now only forty-six years of age, quite untamed, and |h)s- 
sibly with a gj'eat, certainly with a stormy future before liini. 

‘Chained to excess, the slave of each extreme,’ 

he Is in nearly every feature of character the very opposite of 
the moderate and unimpassioned Reiuusat ; yet he lias written in 
defence and explanatiuri of England at the same critical period 
and in the same friendly and enlightened spirit. 

The circumstances which called forth from*thcse tw’o writers 
tlie productions we are considering w^ere grave and critical 
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enough. ’At the commencement of last year the deploraljle suf- 
ferings of our Crimean army, caused by the incapacity of men, or 
the age and rustiness of system, which those sufferings were sup- 
posed to indicate, had produced a profound impre&ion through- 
out Europe. They were laid bare without the slightest reticence 
by the entire press of England ; they were needlessly exagge- 
rated and extravagantly coloured by some of its most powerful 
organs ; they were nqt only affirmed in the most unnie^ured 
language by opposition orators in Parliament, but were avowed 
by the ministerial leader in the House of Commons to be 
‘ horrible, heart-rending, and unaccountable.’ These state- 
ments, given to the world on such unquestionable authority, 
were, naturally enough, propagated on the Continent with eager 
iteration. That they should Lave been received there with 
ready credulity, and, in too many instances, with malignant joy, 
is no matter for surprise or for complaint; nor that they were 
every wluTc bailed as proofs and symptoms of the weakness and 
decadence of England. That many friends of liberty both here 
and abroad should have been staggered and alarmed at a suc- 
cession of blunders which apjiiirently spoke so ill for the com- 
l)eteiu‘c of the people and the wisdom of the institutions under 
wliieb such failures could occur, was natural enough. But 
we may well feci both regret and shame when we remember 
that tlici'v* were not wanting even in this country hundreds of 
declalincrs who could find no other explanation of these sad 
bldmlcrs and short coiuingf^ than the treachery, incapacity, or 
corruption of our rulers; and not a few writers to whom they 
{Suggested nothing better than an extravagant admiration, and 
a hinted iinitaiion, of the des|x>tic government whose mo- 
mentary superiority contrasted so strongly with our own condi- 
tion. It is against tlie monstrous deductions of these men of 
feeble vision, scanty charity, and tottering foith, tliat JM. de 
Montalembert has raised his battery. He addresses himself to 
])rovc to continental j)ollticians that England’s •failures are no 
indications of EnglandV weakness or aj>proaching hill; and to 
show to the timid friends of freedom, who neither comprehend 
her real strength nor arc content to pay her necessary price, how 
immeasurably more vast lier resources really arc than those of 
the eentralised and arbitrary power for which, in a moment of 
un worthy panic, they were tempted to exchange her. 

And here, at the risk of offeinling the feelings of some of our 
parliamentary friends across the Channel, we must say a passing 
ivord on a subject which has given rise to much misconstructioit 
and to not a littltf irritation. The friends of self-government 
and of representative institutions In France cannot forgive the 
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English nation for their cordial reception and undisgliieed ad- 
mira^on of the Ruler who so^ arbitrarily and violently suppressed 
those institutions among a neighbouring people^ 
exceedingly sore at our acquiescence in their calamity, the , 
readiness of which, they say, bespeaks apathy for their misfor- 
tunes, and a pi^found and insolent conviction of their incapacity 
or unripeness jTor those political blessings which we chensh so 
fondly^ and so proudly. This soreness hresfis but repeatedly in 
the volume of M. de Montalembert ^ an4 the article of M. de 
Remusat; and indeed it is universal and extreme among all 
the Orleanists and most of the Republicans. We are not 
surprised at the feeling; wb feel no inclination to resent the 
bitterness with^which it is sometimes expressed, nor can we 
altogether deny tl\e justice of the reproach. But our friends 
have not quite understood the origin and all the cau8|^ pf the 
manifestations which have so much annoyed thdSa. They 
cannot deny that they bad, not once but repeatedly, deplorably 
mismanaged parliamentary government by the extreme beha- 
viour of their factions, and had brought that system into dis- 
credit l)y such mismanagement.^ We, on our side, may admit 
that we drew from this mismanagement too harsh and rapid a 
conclusion as to their unfitness and incompetency, and that 
we ought to have remembered that our own successful handling 
of that peculiar and anomalous mode of rule has been tlie slow 
growth of centuries of effort, experiment, and failure. We 
ought to have been more generous and long suffering in our 
judgment of a people whose conceptions of liberty are so dif- 
ferent from our own, though their passion for it may be as ve- 
hement and ineradicable. But, on the other hand, they should 
learn to make allowance for the natural impatience of a sober 
race who see others, time after time, jeopardise and sacrifice 
personal independence and civil rights from Want of the com- 
monest mutusd moderation and forbearance amon^ tbeir factions; 
and w'ho, if tlipy love liberty as the first of blesSngs, love tran- 
quillity and security as the second, — Rs*the indispensable con- 
dition of its permanence, and as the dearest boon which it can 
purchase. The liberal party in England, and England gene- 
rally, accepted the forcible change of government in France, 

* ^Enfin, depuis quelques annees, rAngleterre a tellemcnt Varie 
dans son attihiee, elle a passie si’Bnis^teinent des exefes de rinvective 
aux exc^s de Tadaiation ; elle a^tidit oqbli^ tant dissimule, tant sa- 
cTifie Ic droit et la Jibertd k son ambition, k acs eraintes, k ses 
interdts ; ellq a^mblait abdiquer si completement rhonneur de ses 
institutions libips devant la force du principe Vontrairc. . « • > C'a 
et^ W,€oup de gr&ec pouirplus^ d’un noble emur paimi nous.* (P. 6.) 
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though not without great reluctance ; they were not insensible 
to the grave culpability of the proceeding or^the arbitrary 
violence of the blow, but they ' saw passions and circum- 
stances fast ripening for a civil war; they were grievously 
alarmed at the imminent prospect of a social convulsion, ex- 
ceeding in extent and horror all previous ones since 1792 ; 
and they saw no other solution of the crisis than in an act of 
power at once sudden, unconstitutional, and extreme. In 
short, they believed, rightly or wrongly, that France had ar- 
rived at one of * those dreadful exigencies in which ’ (to use the 
words of Mr. Burke) ^ morality is compelled to submit to the 
‘ suspension of her own rules in favour of her*own principles.’ 
Hence it was not the successful and skUfnl usurper that we 
recognised so promptly and absolved perhaps too readily, but 
the Cromwell who had cut a knot which it seemed that no con- 
trivance could untie, and who, patriotically or selfishly, had 
saved his country from a great calamity by the commission of a 
great crime. We left the question of his condemnation or 
acquittal in abeyance till we should have seen the use which he 
made of the power so unconstitutionally seized. Not logically 
perhaps, but after the fashion of our tribe, we reserved our 
judgment of the past till we could read it by the light of the 
future. 

The cordiality of Louis Napoleon’s reception in this country 
— which was the real gravamen of our national offence — 
admits of a further explanation. Three or four causes con- 
tributed to its enthusiastic character. In the first place we 
received him, without reference to himself or his antecedents, 
as the ruler and representative of our great rival nation, with 
which wc had then for the first time formed an offensive and 
defensive alliance of the closest intimacy. We .were anxious 
to show to France how hearty was our friendship; how sin- 
cere our reconciliation; how generous and easiest our desire 
to bury in oblivion all former jealousies and animosities ; how 
unfeigned our delight at a union on which we instinctively 
felt, and deliberately and profoundly believe, so much of the 
future welfare of Europe and of humanity must hang. Next, 
it should be remembered that Englishmen have a peculiar and 
inveterate admiration for all who have raised themselves — who 
arc the sons of their o^n deeds — the architects of their own 
fortunes. We alw’ays do honour to the man, be he lawyer, 
soldier, or politician, who has risen from nothing. To this 
feeling was added* a vivid recollection of all that was roman- 
tic and picturesque in the history of the man then making 
his progress through unexampled crowds in a royal carriage ; — 
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how he who w'asnow .the Queen’s guest had once been a special 
constable in London streets — how he, who was now Emperor 
of the first nation of the Continent, had seven years before been 
a poor and obscure exile on our shores. In all this, it must be 
admitted, there W'as much to excite the imagination and to 
excuse the somewhat extravagant ebullition ol‘ welcome which 
waited on his progress through the city. But, again, much of 
this enthusiasm was due to the lady -who accompanied him. 
Had he come without his Empress, his reception would have been 
decidedly less warm. Her history, no less than her rare grace 
and Ideality, contributed to this result. If the English people 
have a weakness for a man wdio lias raised himself from an 
obscure position, they have another weakness — analogous and 
not less msirkcd — for a great man who has married ibr love. 
The French, we arc told, were disappointed because the Em- 
peror had not married a Royal Princess ; the English would liave 
deemed it a derogation from his pers.)hal grandeur If he bad. 
One thing Avas wanting to the popularity of George III. with 
the masses — that he should hav-o married Lady Sarah Lennox 
in place of a cold and unattractive German. This one crown- 
ing claim Louis Kapolcon had ; and by that, moi*e than by 
almost any one other characteristic, did he captivate the sym- 
pathies of the middle nnd lower classes of our island. And, in 
addition to all this, and as a final clvie to the explanation of 
the oftensive phenomenon, it cannot be denied that the open, 
straightforward, cordial, honourable dealing of the Emperor 
with this country ever since he became our ally, was felt by 
our slate&iucn to present a most welcome and favourable 
contrast with the circumstances which had marked our inter- 
course with the French Court under both branches of the 
House of Bourbon. 

It may be that all these considerations wcighijd too strongly 
in our minds ; ^it may be that we too readily overlooked ante- 
cedents which, in the eye of stern moralists, should have cast a 
shadow over the brilliancy of the actual scene ; it may be that 
we lavished on a child* of fortune and successful daring the 
unmeasured admiration wliich is strictly due only to genius 
consecrated to a great cause and to courage hallowed by unself- 
ishness and held in check by humanity and good faith. ‘ We 
^ are not careful to answer in this matter.’ But the explanation 
we have given is the true one, and may servo to explain our 
conduct in the eyes of the parliamentarians of France. 

But it is time to pkss on to tlie conmd^ *aticm of M. de 
Momalcmbert’s remarks on ‘ the political future of England.’ 
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The following is his statement of * the position of the ques- 
tion : ’ — 

• 

‘Que va devenir I’AngletOTe I se demande-t-on j)artout * gur le 
continent. En An^eterre mcme, la question doit se poser au fond 
de plus d’un occur. Mais eu dehors des preoccupations de la po- 
litifjue con temporal ne ou du patriotisme alarme, et pour,le petit 
nnmbre de ceux qui professeiit encore le culte de la liberte et de la 
digniti! liuinaine, il n’y a pas, a Theure qu’il est, de probiejpe .plus 
\ital (lue celui des destinees prochaines de I’Angleterre. 

‘Nul lie peut se le dissiinuler, il s’est forme de par le monde une 
opinion defavorable a la securitc de cette grande nation, ii la duree 
do SOS gloricjuscs institutions, et mcme a sa moralitc politique. La 
con fiance sans bornes, I’envie trop legitime, Tadmiration passionee 
qnVlle iiispirait depuis un siecle aux esprits ealaires, aux araefi 
genorcuscs, ont fait place peu a peu a des* sentiments tres-dif- 
Jerents. Pendant que les ancienS et fideles partisans de TAngle- 
terre et de tout ce qu elle rCpresente dans le monde en sont encore 
a la defiance ou a rapprehension, scs adversaires, en nombre tou- 
jours grossissarit, appcllent et saluent d’avance la chute do la vieille 
Angletei'j'c. La coinmc aillcurs, absolntistes et dernocrates s*en- 
1(‘nilont ail fond, pour former les meines vmux, applauJir a la ineme 
catastrophe. L'Anglcterre a ttep longtemps confondu les uns et 
los aiitres. Elk* a doryjie un trop eclatant dementi a la fausse 
logique, a la fausse science et aux passions implacables des esprits 
ab^oius. Sa force toujours croissante, sa liberte sans homes, sa 
prosporitd sans rivale fournissent de trop forinidables arguments a 
la fois contre la doinagogie socialiste qui veut tout passer au crible 
d’line I'galite sauvage, et contre cette iheorie monarcliique qui ne 
suit preserver les pcuples du dcsordre et de la terreur qu’en les 
ivfoulanl dans le silence et Ic neant.’ (P. 1.) 

j\I. do Kemusat gives a precisely similar account of the state 
of feeling on the Continent in the early part of last year, pro- 
duced by the jiublication of our Crimean disasters, and by 
the exaggerated comments of our own newspapers upon them. 
Both gentlemen then proceed to exjiosc and to denounce the 
monstrous logic of those who, because we Jiad encountered 
terrible sudering and displayed much mismanagement at the 
commencement of a war undertaken after forty years of peace, 
jumped to the couclusiou that the star of England was about 
to set Ibr ever, and the not less rash inferences of those faith- 
less liberals here, and those exulting reactionists abroad, who 
argued from the positive calamities of the ^British army, and 
a comiiarison of them with those suffered by the French, that 
a constitutional govern Aient could not carry on war successfully, 
and that free institutions were incompatible with, or unfavour- 
able to, vigorous*external action. M. de Remusat, in pa]:ticular, 
with great clearness and candour, explains the principal, though 
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by no means the sole, reason ,why, at the outset, the French 
troops in the Crimea were so much better provided than our- 
selves; He reminds both the prcmatuie despondera and the 
premature ex^ilters that the characteristic of En^ish warfare 
has never been prompt preparation, but indefatigable perse- 
verance, — always failure at the commencement, redeemed by 
success at last; that, at the outset of a contest following a 
whole « generation of tranquil inaction,' inexperience an the 
leaders, and imperfection in the administrative departments of 
the army, were matters not to be wondered at, but to be ex- 
pected'; and that, besides this, we had been so long at peace 
as to have almost forgotten that war was inevitably a condition 
of Iiardship and of suffering, and we were therefore shocked 
and surprised at many things which, in truth, were only the 
constant differences between the life in barrucl^ at home, and 
^he life of camps during actual hostility. « 

‘ Sans aucune jalousie et dans un esprit de bienveillantc justice et 
de fraternitc d’armes^ les Anglais ont oppos^ k leur propre exemple 
Texemple des Fran 9 nis. Nous iravons nulle tentation de contester que 
Tepreuve de cette ainnce ait etc, aiix yeux du roonde, glorieuse pour 
nos cliers soldats ; nous disons niemc sinccrement que nous croyons 
aux Fran^ais plus d’aptitude naturelle a ft guerre qu’aux Anglais, 
k la guerre bien entendu, non au combat : il n y a point de troupes 
plus braves que les troupes Anglabes; roais faire la guerre n'est 
pas se battre seulemenr: e’est faire tous les metiers k la foia et les 
faire en hate, au milieu de la confusion, du d6nueinent et du peril. 
C’est pour un soldat, remplacer au l>esoin le terrassier, le bucheron, 
le ma^on, le charpentier, le menuissier, le tailleur,' le blanchisseur, 
le boucher, le cuisinier, le boulanger, sans avoir toujours les instru- 
ments et les materiaux de toutes ces professions; c’est vivre de 
privations et d’expediens. Laquelle des deux races est plus propre 
k ce genre d’industrie ? Nous croyons le savoir, et nous rappel- 
lerons aux Anglais quelques circonstances pariiculikrcs a notre pays, 
et qu’iJs ne peuvent toutes nous envier. Toujours la Prance^a du se 
preoccuper des gueiTes d ’invasion, e’est-k-dire qu’elle a 6te k toutes 
les epoques expd^ aux plus grandes operations militaires que lo 
temps comportat. ..... Eniiii comment oublier que, miiitairement 
parlant, nous n’avons pas eu la paix, nous, depuis 1830? Nous 
avons eu en Algerie vingt ans de guerre au moins, parfois jusqu’k 
cent mille coml^ttans. £t quelle guerre ! la guerre dans lo desert, 
un ennemi insaisissable et cruel, des embuebes de toutes sortes, un 
pays sterile, un clknat changeant, des lieux insalubres^ des saisons 
meurtrieres ; toutes les souifrances, tCutes les privations, toutes les 
' diiScultes ont aguerri les corps et les Imes et forc£ toutes les 
inMligences k chercher par ro^thode on par instinct tous les moyens 
' de tonserver la force, la sant^, Tentrain, les vivres, lea annes. II n’y 

point d’^cole sup^icure k la guerre d’Afrique pour former les 
g^ihoniimgs aux vertus et aux*.talens indxviduels du soldat; il n’y en a 
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point qni ait plus appris aux ch^s et aux^ administrateurs te devoir 
et Tart de veiller au pbjrique et au moral des hommes et de leur 
rendre supportable le. cruel labour au prix duquei la gloire s’ach^te. 
• . . • • Que la guerre , se prolonge^ et elle doanera aux troupes 
Anglaises ce qui peut leur manquer, ou plutdt elle le leur a d4ja 
donnc, et je suis stir que les plaintes, fondees peut-etre h ia iin de 
1854, ne le sont deja plus & la dn de 1855/ {Remusat) 

M. de Montalembert ventures ou a similar propheqr* 

‘ Quelle que soit la fortune de la guerre actuelle, on peut-«etre assure 
que le peuple Anglais j mettra toute Tenergie, tpute la persevdrance 
que comportent son histoire et son caract^re national, et de plus toute 
Vardeur que d6veloppe la pratique des institutions libres. 11 fera 
voir encore une fois, comme de 1792 a 1814, que la discussion, la 
critique, la publicite la plus illimit5e, rihtervSntion quotidienne de 
la presse et de la tribune, I’usage et meire Pabus de tous les droits, 
nT)tent rien, cbez un peuple vraiment digne d’etre libre, a, I’elasticit^, 
li la vigeur, a la Constance, qui sont les conditions et les garanties de 
la victoire/ (P. 16.) 

How these generous and confident prophecies have been or 
would have been fulfilled, the admirable condition of efficiency 
and comfort of our Crimeah army at the present moment, and 
our enorijaous prepajrations for the ensuing (and npw unneces- 
sary) campaign, sufficiently testify. We are only jiist now in a 
position fully and dispassionately to estimate the causes of our 
early disasters in the Crimea, both absolutely and relatively to 
those endured by our allies. These may be stated in a very 
few words. On the more perfect preparation of the French for 
every part of war except actual combat, we can add nothing to 
the lucid explanation just quoted from M. de Bdmusat. It 
belongs to the different systems invariably pursued by the two 
nations ; — to our military life in barracks, to their military life 
in camp ; — to our insular, to their exposed ppsition ; — in part 
to the varying genius of the rivals and allies. Our army pre- 
pares for war when war begins: at other times it is, in a 
manner, laid up in ordinary ; its preparatioif is therefore, dways 
behindhand; and it is only towards the third campai^ that 
it arrives at perfection, — just as a phlegmatic, but powerful, 
racer or wrestler only gets into full wind about the time 
when his adversary is becoming out of breath. The Frendi 
army, like our Indian army, is always ready because always on 
a war footing, — always in the active exercise of its profession. 
How truly this is tbo real explanation may be learned from 
a comparison of the relative condition of the two armies before 
Sebastopol at^the present moment. We have got up to our 
full speed and strength: our allies are exhausted and suffering. 
Our troops are in possession of evbry conceivable comfort^ and 
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in the best spirits and vigour: the French, we regret to say, have 
been enduring grievous privations, both in food and clothing. 
They have sometimes lost by disease and hardship 120 men 
a day; we, on an aversige, not Jive week, and sometimes not 
one. In short, the relative conditions of the two allied forces 
in February, 1856, were precisely the reverse of what they 
were in February, 1855. 

But thS is not all. The sufferings and'losses of the French have 
been far greater than was generally supposed. They concealed 
and extenuated the amount of their disasters: we proclaimed 
and exaggerated ours. The precise truth will, jierhaps, never 
be generally known. But It is certain that we did not lose in all 
25,000 men, — we understand not above 20,000: it is confessed 
that, in the same period, they lost 60,000 at least. Again, there 
is mucli reason to believe that had the relative local situation of 
the two armies before Sebastopol been reversed, their internal 
condition would have been in considerable measure I'cversed also. 
On landing in the Crimea, and at the battle of the Alma, the 
French army claimed the rights as being, in military tradition and 
fancy, *the post of honour:’ abutting on the sea, and being 
therefore protected and aided by the shij>s, it turned out to be the 
post of safety. But it was conceded to them, partly out of com- 
pliment, partly because we had cavalry and they had not ; and 
we were therefore better fitted for an exposed position. But 
when the plan was changed, and the flank march made to the 
south of the beleaguered city, the French chose the hft attack, 
and thus again found themselves nearest to the sea. Their 
camp was not two miles from their port: ours was seven. 
They had more than one port; and their principal one, 
Kamiesch, was much more open and accessible than Balaclava. 
They liad several tracks over turf to their encampment, and 
when one was cut up they could make another by simply 
moving twenty or thirty yards to one side ; we had but one 
possible path from Tialaclava to the front (after the Woronzow 
road was closed to us by the Russian batteries), and this lay 
partly through a gorge, and partly through what, in fine 
weather, was an impalpable dust, and what, in wet weather, 
became an impracticable morass,— varying, in fact, as the roads 
about Gfaelten^am are said to do, between powder and poma- 
tum. That, in many respects, our allies managed far better at 
first than we did, there can be no question : that it was made 
possible for them to do so by their position is equally unques- 
tionable ; that much of our misery was unavoidable by any 
jkill, is now clear to all who have been in the Orimea. When 
"'We fouled or omitted to t&ke Sebastopol by a coup^e--main ; 
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when the surprise, which we designed, was exchanged for a 
siege, which we had not contemplated ; when the result of the 
bombardment of the 17th of October showed# what a long and 
difficult and unexpected task lay before ns; when it became 
certain that we must winter in the trenches; and when the 
inadequacy of Bjilaclava for the requirements of an army such 
as ours was perceived, and the fact that it was the tynly avail- 
able landing-place on that rocky coast was known, — it became 
obvious to every eye that terrible difficulties and sufferings 
were at hand. Then^ every effort was made by every body, 
— but preparations began when the things to be prepared were 
wanted on the instant The work to be^ done was greater 
than the means to do it Our harbour-space was inadequate ; 
the season was exceptional; what was a hard, dry road at night, 
was a deep swamp by morning; hurricane and cholera were 
added to our calamities ; every thing came upon the unhappy 
authorities at once, and every misfortune reacted upon, and 
aggravated, every other. It is painful to look back upon such 
scenes. They arc full of. matter for grief, for warning, for 
bhunc, — but for gratitude and encouragement likewise. Thus 
much remains unquestionable : no army ever bore such miseries 
so nobly ; no^ nation ever made such generous and gigantic 
efforts to relieve them ; and no disasters were ever surmounted 
and retrieved so rapidly and so entirely. Within six months 
the troops passed from the intensity of suffering and privation 
to the height of efficiency and comfort. 

Tlie time is not yet arrived when it is possible to enter upon 
a really critical examination of the military operations, and 
the military administration, of the two allied armies in the 
Crimea; nor do we now allude to the subject for the invidious 
I)urpo8e of drawing any contrast between them. On the con- 
trary, the exploits of the French troops have been celebrated 
with as much enthusiasm in this country ps those of our own 
soldiers ; and the glory they won on the same fields was be- 
stowed on both armies in the same ungrudging spirit. But 
justice to the memory of those who ai:e no more leads us to 
take the earliest opportunity of recording in this place a few 
facts connected with Lord Raglan’s part in these operations, 
which win be confirmed when the history of the campaign is 

more accurately written.* As the commander-in-chief of an 

■ 

* A most incorrect and bombastic narrative of the Crimean Ex- 
pedition has just been published in Paris by a Baron de Bazaneonir^ 
sent out, it seems, by the Minister of Public Instruction; but os a 
contribution to history it is entirely worthless ; it treats the British 
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army in difficulties Lord Baglaii’s ikministratire abilities may 
justly , be censured; but on the field of battle he showed a 
quickness of eye and a vigcmr of judgment which have not 
been equalled by any officer engaged in the late wiir.< It was 
Lord ll^glan who, immediately after the battle of Tthe Alma, 
urged the necessity of instantly pursuing the flying enemy ; but 
the English aid<yde~cump who was despatched with this message 
to Marshal St. Arnaud found that brave officer struggling with 
the anguish of pain and ap])roachiQg death. An answer was 
given that the troops were too fatigued to advance that even- 
ing; and when this great opportunity had been lost. Lord 
Baglan himself resolved not to move till his wounded were in 
safety. Lord Raglan intended to follow up the first bombard- 
ment of the town on Ihe 17th October by an assault, but this 
plan was defeated by the explosion and destruction of the 
French batteries, and by the pei*emptoiy refusal of General 
Canrobert to attack the place. When the Russian army was 
in full and disorderly retreat after the failure of the conibiued 
attack at Inkermann, Lord Raglan 9 onjured General Cam*obcrt 
to bring up the right wing of the French army, in order to 
pursue the enemy and complete his destruction* In spite of 
the earnest entreaties and representations of his colleague, the 
French coihmander-in-chief declined to take thS responsibilitv 
of giving this order; and it is due to the high character 
General Canrobert to add, that he has since been heard to 
express his regret that he (lid not make the movement wdiich 
Lord Raglan proposed. Even in the last charge at Inkermann, 
General Canrobert had insisted that the Guards, broken as 
they were, should advance with the French coluinns, saying, 
^ Les Zouaves feront mieux s’ils voient les Black CapsJ 
Again, the expedition to Kertch was planned by Lord Raglan 
and Sir Edmund Lyons; the consent of the Frepch general 
was reluctantly given ; once the troops were actually recalled 
and disembarked; and the great success which attended that 
movement was, in a manner, forced on our allies. Lastly, we 
venture to affirm that had ejther Marshal St. Amaud or Lord 
Raghin lived to witness the termination of the great enterprise 
they had begun twelve months before, the victory of the 8th 
September would not have stopped where it did, and that the 
blow, which only needed an eye and a hand to direct it, would 

t . 

army in the Esst with ludicrous unfairness; it dresses up every 
achievement of the French with fantastic portialiQf*^; and we have, 
heard it loudly condemned and/epudiated by many of the most emi- 
nent officers in the army of our gallant /iUies. 
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have been struck home. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
Britishrann^ and the British generals were ndt in a condition 
to bear their full' partj in all the great operations of the war, 
and the disparaging opinion whkh may be entertained of oiir 
forces on the Cemtinent is mainly due to the misrepresentations 
which have been circulated by ourselves. ^ 

Both M. de Bdmusat and M. de Montalembert trample upon 
the sliallow reasoning and baseless fallacies of those rnm infet; 
from the administrative superiority of the French army at the 
commencement of the war, that a constitutional government 
is necessarily incapable of equalling a despotic one in military 
enterprises. ^ II n’est pas vrai/ says the former : — 

^ II n’est pas vrai — - que les Anglais se gardent de le croire, la 
perfidie tenterait seule de la leur persuader. — non, il n’est pas vrai 
que le systeme constitutionnel soit un obstacle a la bonne tenue, h 
I'habile entretien, a Teducation guerricre d^une grande arm^* 
Toutes nos institutions xnilitaires, penctrees de I’esprit de la revo- 
lution Fran^aise, se sont developp^s, perfectionn^s, fixees sous cO 
gouverncment. Jamais chez nous Hnt^ret de Tarm^e n’a 6t& pris 
plus k cocur que depuis trente ans," et Ton ne persuadera qu’h des 
sots on a des valets que la liberte politique n'attise point le foyer da 
patriotlbme et de Thonneur. J’ajouterai, car je suis decide k tout 
dire, que le caract^re et la politique des princes de la'maison d’Or- 
leans les portaient a s’occuper de Tarm^e avec une solHcitude ardenfp 
et a vivre de la'meiUe vie qu'elle.’ {Remusat), 

Doubtless freer governments are slower machines than abso- 
lute ones; and a centralised despotism, wielded by the vigorous 
will of a single man, can almost always bring its resources 
to bear more promptly than a constitutional monarchy or a 
republic. Hence the resources of the former — being more 
readily available — Will always appear greater than they really 
are, while those of the former will appear smaller. But not 
only is this effect apparent merely ; it is apparent even only 
for a time. The more prolonged the struggle and the race, the 
more obvious and the more indisputable do^s the solid strength 
of nations, whose force is freedom, stand forth in all, history. 
Their ultimate means are incalculably vaster, though more slowly 
and heavily brought into play. The one is a warehouse, mal^Ug 
little show outside, but crammed with stores from the cellar to 
the garret ; the other is a shop, gorgeous and inviting, Vui with 
all its wealth displayed in the window and on the couiiter. 
tlie third year of the war, England — clumsy, constithtionSi, 
almost democratic, Iftit opulent even to plethora — is only just 
warming to her work, is prepared to take the field both by 
and laud on upscale of magnitude as yet uhparalleled, is^u imr 
* measurably better conditioh for the strife than at th^ outset, 

49 *' ' 
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bears enomoious taxes without grumbling or inconvenience, can 
obtain any amount of money she may need at 3^ per cent, 
and is about to sheathe the sword with undisguised reluctance 
and only in obedience to the dictates of humanity and friend- 
ship. At the same moment our autocratic ally and our despotic 
adversary arc alike breathless and bleeding, — one in a state of 
utter impoverishment and exiiaustion, and the other deplorably 
embarrassed in her finances, and looking with the gravest 
anxiety on the burdens, present and prospective, imposed upon 
her by the exertions she has made in the common cause — 
burdens which we scarcely feel, exertions which we made with 
case. 

While confuting ,and ridiculing with a just contempt the men 
vrho have drawn such, strange inferences as to England’s future 
from disasters and mistakes which might so naturally have been 
anticipated, and which have been so speedily and nobly re- 
deemed, neither IM. dc Remusat nor M. de Montalembcrt arc 
blind to the symptoms in our body politic, which lew even 
among ourselves can view without uneasiness. These writers 
discern shrewdly and* expound clearly both our safeguards and 
our dangers — both the reasons which make alarmists fancy 
that yre are on the road to ruin, and the reasons which satisfy 
them that we are not. In their opinion the principal peril 
which menaces our freed >m and our grandeur is our increasing 
tendency towards democracy on the one Iiand and bureaucracy 
on the other. It is natural that intelligent Frenchmen, ardently 
attached to those liberal Institutions which have so often — but 
always transiently — been submerged in France, should view 
with perhaps exaggerated alarm the first faint risings here of 
the flood which has overwhelmed freedom on the Continent ; 
but their warnings are well w’^orthy of grave attention. The 
danger may be yet far off; wc may still have far to travel in 
the direction of a development of popular influence and a sys- 
tematic reorganisat^ii of our administrative departments, before 
wc reach the point at which desirable amendment ceases, and 
perilous innovation begins ; but wc cannot deny the truth of 
M. dc Montalcmbert’s prognosis. Our face is set towards those 
two quarters ; our movement, slow and tentative though it be, is 
in those directions ; and no people are so well qualified as French- 
men, both by close and long study, and by bitter and humiliating 
experience, to teach us that democracy and bureaucracy are in 
modern times the two most imminent and insidious foes of 
genuine freedom ; that the hidden sympathy between them is 
ciwily developed into a fast alliance; and that'^both become,^ 
with alarming facility of transition, the auxiliaries and instru- 
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ments of despotism.* There is something almost touching in the 
generous and solemn earnestness with which these sufferers, whq 
have succumbed to a malady which they see about to attack us|, 
warn us against its faintest symptoms and its earliest approaches. 
They know w'ell that that ‘false democracy^ — whose most 
invariable features are impatience under public calamity and 
suspicion of public virtue ; unqualified detestation of whatever 
can resist its pressure, and is independent of its control f — is 
the most fatal enemy, as it is the wretched counterfeit, of that 
rational and sober devotion to popular right which recognises in 
reverence for the ancient and the noble the counterpart and 
complement of a passion for the truly free, and finds in a stable 
social hierarchy the surest bulwark against tyrannous violence, 
whether from above or from below ; and tboy are grieved to see 
among us a class who arc worshipping the false god and propa- 
gating the pestilential creed. They have learned, to their cost, 
that throughout the Continent, as well as especially in France, 
a centralised army of functionaries is the very sword and shield 
— the very right-hand and right-eye — of despotism, by a 
double operation, by oppression and corruption equally: first, 
by j)roviding it with a body of skilfully trained and marshalled 
instruments, disciplined to systenaatic obedience and executive 
routine, and benumbed by official habitudes; and secondly, by 
stimulating and propagating that passion for salaries and go- 
vernment employment, which saps all national sj)irit of inde- 
pciul(.*nce, and makes of a whcHc people a mere crowd of servile 

* At tills very moment an example has occurred which demon- 
strates, in the most striking manner, what tlie political stale of 
Fraiu'C actually is, and what a government still laying claim to the- 
support of universal suffrage may become. It lias just been decided 
by the Court of Cassation MureJx, 1856), under tlic presidency 
of ^I. Troplung, and in opposition to the judgments of two inferior 
Courts, that the distribution of lists of candidates at the muniei])al 
elections, nut being authorized by the government, is a misdemeanour^ 
or, in ulher \\ ords, that it is a punishable offence to promote the elec- 
tion of any man not known as a nominee of the Executive Power ! 
So that the form of election by universal suffrage is kept up, but 
the candidates to whom the suffrage of the nation can be given must 
be ap]>roveil by the bureaucratic agents of the Government. 

f ‘ C’est le propre de la mauvaise democratie de ne pas savoir 
supporter radversite ; et lo premier symptome des envaliissements de 
I’esprit de dcsordre qui aboutit a Tabdication et ii lasservissemeiit des 
grandcs nations, c’est d^ ne savoir expliquer que par la trahison ou 
rincapacile des chances necessai remen t variables de la guerre. 
L’Augleterre s’eat done laissce entamer, riiiver dernier, par Tune des 
iniirmites radicales de la democratie.’ ^{Slontalemberty p. 42.) 



6olicif6i» 

refojte iii!l£)l%'reoijk^^ dfmP^oHl seai/tee— 
nu&t)^ diets' i^ tlie demand 
that tbeiie didl ‘be opeft aif^well eX in4he ten- 

deDC]^td ^substitute % ^IfSfiud they 

reopgtnse a distant has^^m so &tal to 

th^selves;^ ;jA£ter desotibi^ that true pc^ular liberty whose 
prioress we all'tejoice in, M. m Montfdmb^t proeeeda; — 

^Uais il 7 a tine antre d4ffiocratie» hiineuse^ jdottse^ furfeose, 
de f eiivie, que Bossuet a si bien d^finie ^le noir es searsT d'un 
orguMfa&h. ^Son g6iie consists siUfioui k eodtester et X d^truire 
toutes les sup^rioritds qui serlent de la nature des choses, telle que 
la vie liistorique des jfieuples les constitue et les proclame« EUe est 
I’ennemie de toot ce qpi dure, de toot ce qui rmste, de tout oe qui 
grandit; EHe nie loos les progr^ gradoels de la liberty : elle insults 
tous ses alli^ naturels ; elle poorauit surtout d’une implacabte ingra- 
titude les princes qui Timt donnde ou servie* Elle fait de la vie des 
nations on orage perp^tuel ; elle les reduit k chereher 4perdues im 
refuge dans le ^emier port veno, et a s’y donner poor servantes ou 
poor Stages k oelui qoi les sauvera du naufrage. ^ 

* Gr^ ao Ciel et pofar Fbonneur de Hhumanitd, ce n’est pas la seule 
democratie qoe I’oti poisse concevoir, que Ton ait' connue dans cc 
monde*; mais c^est^ h41as ! la seule dont les d^mocrates modemes du 
continent Sient so ^blir.le ri^gne pendant iercoorts install^ de leur 
victeire. Avec eoz, ce nVst pas la ddmoeratie libdrale, e'est la d6mo- 
cratie nnitaire qui a^vaincu* Aossi ne peutnelle servir qu’a fra]^r 1^ 
route k Tuait^ du despotisroe. ' Et quand roeuvre est consomm^e, 
ji'a-t-on pas toqjours vn la democratic revolutionnaire sc cousoler de 
ses affiroBts et de ses m^comptes en se raccrochant aoz triomphes de 
la force et en les exploitant? Ne s’entendelle pas toujours avec la 
monarchic absOlue, telle que I’esprit modeme la con^oit et Tadmet, pour 
prbscrire partoot la vraic liberte, tantdt cchnme one aristocratie, tantdt 
comme dOe oonspiimtion? N’ont-eileq pas Tune et Fautre one egale 
hoireur de toot ce qui se tient debout, de tout ce qui vit par soi- 

Nbnti^Iles pas Tune ctunmo Taotre substi^d partout des 
lieqp mdeaniqo^s, artificids, 4ph4mbre8| aoz man ties morales, iiatu- 
remM^ tra£tionnelIe^, et oondamn^ partout la valeur et la dignite 
jnditidqelle de rbomme X$tre absorbdes par Fdtat? Ne pratiquent- 
elles pas k Fenvi rostracisme centre la capacity te courage et la 
droiture ? N’ont^elles pas pour princIpe common la n^pudiation du 
seill gonvemleiiient vraiment l^time et natofeh celui des hommes 

* ^S/^isJa. passion des i^es se aerait-clle developpce dans le 
pays^ ouMreot-on Tj introdoire? Cbi se plaint que ces emplois ne 
soient pas^wsea.reeher^i^s, et Poa voudrait en aogmenter Peclut et le 
proUt pour les rendre plus dignes de Pambition du talent. Dieu 
ptyieti^ ^Angl^terre d^ufie revmdion odminiHraiive qui deviendrait 
Wisi une revolution sociale! Dieo conserve k ^ noble pays le 

bfenqi Ph^^pendance iadividuellc*^ {Rimueut^ p. 280.) 
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superieurs par la position, le caracterp, le talent? N’invoqnent-elles 
pas toutes deux com me raison supreme Tasceridant exclusif du nom- 
bre, c’est-a-dire le droit du plus f«irt dans ce qu’il y a de plus aveugle 
ct de plus brutal ? ’ (MorUalembert, , 

Not less deserving our attention is the following warning 
against the dangers of an incipient bureaucracy : — 

‘ LVxtension dc Tcducation chez lea mnsses, en declassant une foule 
d’individus, a crtV; nne foule d’aspirants a la bureaucratic, *et d’un 
autre cote les proL^r^‘s lents mais incontestables de la centralisation 
administrative a augmcnte le nombre de places adonner. La demande 
est et sera toujours trcs-supcrieure a roffre ; mais Tune et Tautre se 

SOI it accrues. 

‘C’csfc Jii le plus grand peril dc la societe anglaise; le nial est loin 
d'etre au‘<si grand que chczlcs nations du continent, mais TAngletcrre 
est <lej:i mu* la pente fatale. II est temps p<Mir ses hommes d’etat de 
n'nainoitre que le desir universel et imniodere des emplois publics 
«‘st la pile d(*s maladies sociales. Elle ivpand dans tout Ic corps de 
la nation un(‘ liumeur venalc et servile qui n’exclut nullement, ineme 
eliez l«*s mieux p(uirvus, Ti sprit de faction ct d’anarcliie. Elle eree 
line ibuli* <raflaiiies capable de toutes les fureurs pour satisfaire 
liMir appetit, H jinqirt's a tout(*sles bassesses des (ju’ils sont ra^sa^ics. 
Un people d(; sollicitenirs est le dernier des peuples. II n’y a pas 
d’ignoininio par <>u on ne puisse le faire passer. 

‘La veritable rel’orme administrative consistorait done a reprimer 
cn('rgi(|Uenicnt la tendan<‘e diMiiocratique qui multiplie les emplois, 
((ui flit reinplir |)ar d('s agents salaries, nommes e,t revoques au gre 
du goiiv(‘rnenieiit, les ionetions naguere gratuites, inaraovibles ou 
cleetivo: (pii augnicnlo indeuniinent la re>pons:ibilite du pouvoir, et 
tiui liiiii par faccabler sous le poids des cupiditcs impatientes, des 
‘nmeuiKS iinplacablcs, ct d»*s devouements impuissants. Tons les 
Anglais dcvoiies :i la graiulcur de Icur pays devraiciit sc liguer pour 
n louler ce Hot continental de la burcaucnitie qui mine jieii ii pen 
M‘s antiques institutions, I't qui finira par cngloutir sa prosperite, 
s:i lil)i‘i i«'‘ ct sa gloire.’ {De V Avenir^ p. 74.) 

Alter dlstuissing the dangers to which England is exposed, 
^1. de Montalemberl, witli equal sagacity, lay* his finger on our 
safeguards, — on those |)eculiaritics in our institutions and our 
eharaeier which in his judgment will suffice to preserve us from 
that shipwreck which our enemies augur lor us, and to guarantee 
ns a national career as glorious in the I’utnrc as in the past — 
cipially long, indde, beneficent, and free. lie enumerates many 
of tliesi' hapjiy securities, the principnl being the unusual con- 
stitution of our aristocracy, the singular characteristics which 
distinguish the educafuni of our upjicr classes from that of 
other countries, and our no less distinctive love of ‘ fair play’ 
and respect for I’hc riglits of others. 

The chapter entitled ‘Ce qu’il vesle d’ Aristocratic en Angle- 
voL. cm. NO. cox. • PP 
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terre,’ is perhaps the most interesting and philosophic in the 
volume, and shows more than any other how thoroughly M. de 
Montalcmbert knows us, how cordially he appreciates our ad- 
vantages, and* how generously he admires our character. He 
points out that the nobility of England never — as in most 
countries — formed a class apart from or opposed to the other 
classes of society. A perpetual flux and reflux is for ever going 
on beOveen the aristocracy and the gentry and even the ranks 
below the gentry ; and this process has continued for centuries, 
till the blending is entire and unique. Unlike all other feudal 
aristocracies, with us only the eldest son inherits the nobility of 
his father; the younger branches mingle with the community 
at large, separated from them by no privileges, and only occa- 
sionally and for one generation distinguishable by mere titles 
of courtesy. At the same time, other individuals are daily 
rising from the mass of the people and making their way into 
the ranks of the nobility by civil services, by military distinc- 
tion, by political success, by legal eminence, or even sometimes 
by means of wealth honourably acquired by enterprise or com- 
merce. The same ceaseless blei\j3ing and renewal is promoted 
by another operation. Intermarriages between opulent com- 
moners and the poorer nobles are frequent, and by no means 
regarded with disapj)roval. It is curious, as remarked by our 
author, that wc have no words in our language equivalent to 
the French expressions mtsalliance and parve?iii : tlic ideas 
arc f«)reigii to our feelings and inodes of thought. Jiy the 
operation of this constant fusion wc preserve at once the 
freshness and vigour of our mible races, and their hariuony 
of sentiment and character with those below them. The 
same result is aided by another circumstance almost equally 
peculiar to England — the cxUtence namely of the class 
of gevtrg^ — a most extensive <ind influential body, without 
boundary, and defying definition — whose ranlg^ any possessing 
property and education may enter at wdll and unobserved; and 

* ‘ C’est ainsi que sc forment, il fombre du foyer pnternel, sous 
les arbres plante.s par h'S ancetres, ces vies calmes et iiiflexibles, ees 
races nobles et pares, qui sc*persunninent dans le cmntry -gentle many 
le civis agricola de T^ngleterre. C'est la qu’il apprend cette sereino 
fierte^ cette independance respectueuse et satisf'aite, cette attitude qui 
n’est ni rojrue ni servile, dont il offre le noodcle. C’eat lii que se 
developpe le tranquiile sentiment du bien-etre assure, qui fait le 
fondernent du repos des elats ; le bonheur d’etre a sa place, de tenir 
son rang, parceqne ce rang est suflisarnment garanti centre la inobilitc 
des choses liumaincs, contre cette proximite perpetuelle du nvant qui 
menace les existmees sociales sous les pouvoirs absolus et sous les 
derdLOcraties,' (P. 109.) * 
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many of *whose members rival even the peers of the realm in 
territorial wealth and political importance, and often surpass 
them in the length and distinction of their pedigree. Thus the 
English aristocracy presents the singular anomaly ^f being more 
energetic, more wealthy, and more powerful than any other, 
while it is more easily accessible to merit of every kind ; and at 
the same time more entirely destitute of all obnoxious or oppres- 
sive privileges. Therefore it is that in this country we have 
never had either a Jacquerie or any of the feelings which could 
lead to such a catastrophe. 

* Mais oe qui est sur, c’ost que depuis les grandes revoltes qui se 
personnificrent dans Wat Tyler et Jack Cade, au XIV®. et au XV®. 
sit'cle, on ne voit dans I’histoire de T Angle tei re aucune trace de 
souU'vcinent des classes inferieures centre les classes elevees. Ce 
qui est sur, e’est que pendant que la noblesse Ifrangaise, apres avoir 
sacriiie a la royaute sa dignite et son independance, s'obstinait h, 
inaintenir tout cet edifice oppressif ct suranne qui s’ecroula dans la 
iiuit du 4 aoiit 1789, la noblesse anglaise, la “gentry” avait, deux 
ornts ans au]>aravant, delivre les paysans, en se delivrant ellc-mcme, 
dll joug de CCS anafhronisincs mortels. Qii’cn est-il resulte? C’est 
que, I’Angleterre ayant fait sa revolution un siecle et demi devant 
nous, ((uaiid le ParUMnent eiitama centre la royaute cette insurrection 
qui aboutit a line republique teraporaire, on vit non seuleinent des 
'4t‘igneurs de la plus haute noblesse a la tete des armees parlemen- 
taircs, inais les paysans coinbattre avec les seigneurs et pour eux. 
Xull(‘ [)art ne se inanifesta un mouvement popqjaire centre faris- 
tocratie, oontre ses prn])rietes et ses droit?. Privee pour un temps 
de sa ro|)reseiitation oflicielle par la sujiprcssion de la Chambre des 
Pairs, elle (*onserva tout sou ascendant sur le cceur clu peuple. Les 
“ Cavaliers” restonuit dans leurs terres, entoiire? de la confiance et de 
la veniTation lie leurs voisins et dependants. Et pourquoi ? parce 
que des-lors et bicii auparavant il n'y avait plus en Angleterre ni 
serfs, ni vassaux, ni corvuables. Aiicun Anglais n’etait le sujet ni 
rinii'ricMir legal d’un autre Anglais; aucune terre n’etait grevee de 
rodevanctis ojipressives ; aucune industrie n etait astreinte a d’humi- 
liaiites restrictions. 

‘ Voilii oil eclate, a, mon sens, rimmense suporiorite de I’aristocratie 
anglaise ! Voilii le fondoinent legitime de son empire! Que d’autres 
van tint sa splendeur, son habilete, le courage, iVdoqucnce, le genie 
]>oIitique de ses ciifants : ils auront rawon. Mais quant ii moi, je 
veux surtout la loner et la beiiir d’avoir su ecouter, avant tout le 
reste dc fEuropc, la \oix de la justice envers ses inferieurs, d’en 
avoir pratique los lois sans y etre forcee par line insurrection ou par 
un despote, et avec si pen de fracas et d’elnlage que Ton peut a peine 
retrouver dans I’liistoirep la trace d*une si prodigieuse et si bien- 
faisaute revolution.* (P. 92.) 

We have the fcss cause to fear in England that class warfare 
which has proved so fatal to the pettpe and the liberty and the 
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progress of more than one continental nation, because, in addi- 
tion to the peculiar constitution of our aristocracy which we 
have just spoken of, it has, for a long period, been oftener divided 
against itself* than arrayed in opposition to other classes, — and 
this both on political and social questions. All popular movements 
have been headed by a portion of the nobles. In all the great 
struggles which have convulsed the state a considerable section 
of thq aristocracy embraced the democratic side. Our peers 
have been constantly the advocates, as well as the opponents, 
of the liberties and wishes of the people. It was so in the 
seventeenth century, when the armies of the Parliament were 
led by earls and viscounts. It has been so in the nineteenth 
century, when on the Reform Bill and the Corn Law Question, 
the Lords were just as much opposed to one another as the 
Commons. There is no popular grievance of which some noble 
senator cannot be found to make himself the spokesman. There 
is no popular demand — in the least rational — that cannot 
ensure supporters among the first families in the land. Nor 
is there any likeliliood that the aristocracy and the people will 
ever be opposed as classes^ unless one class or other should 
become so w’holly unreasonable and unjust that its discomfiture 
will be certain, easy, and ‘a consummation devoutly to be 
‘ wished.’ Guizot remarked, when lie was driven to this 
country in 1848 by the Revolution, that the safeguard of 
England lay in an aristocracy without arrogance and a people 
without envy. The 10th of April showed how all classes will 
combine for a common interest. 

‘ J'aperrois done foiijours (says our author) c|iu‘lrpa" jiristocratt*, 
qnelque oligarque. au premier rang des auteurs ou dcs auxiliaircs ilo 
tout inouverneiit utile, ou sirn]>lenicnt nouveau. Kn ;zcneral ils wmt 
jeiines, iiiais pas toujours : qiielqiiefuis ce role, cst dispute aux de- 
butants de raristocratie par un ministre disgracie, uii vie^Toi enierite, 
un chancelier on retraite, ou un duo dans la jddiiituclp do fago ot tie la 
fortune. Mais on peut-etre sur qii’il se troiivera toujours qiielcpie 
lioniine d’un grand noni ou dhinc grande existence ii la tote do toutes 
lo3 questions de Tavenir.* (P, 61.) 

j\r. de Montalcmbcrt as might be expected, much struck 
with another feature in the conduct of our aristocracy, both 
titled and untitled, which can be seen, we believe, nowhere else. 
Wc refer to the deep solicituilc and active concern shown by 
many among them, especially by the younger members of some 
of the noblest families, in all questions bearing on the iinprove- 
inent and comforts of the lower classes, — an interest alike 
honourable to themselves and of good augury for their country’s 
welfare, — an interest whjeh proves how fully they are aw\akc 
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to the surpassing magnitude of these questions in the social 
transformations which are gradually going on among us, and to 
the solemn obligations laid upon them by their Jofty position 
and their ancestral names. * 

With what eyes M. de Montalembert — alive as he is to the 
stability and independence inherent in the hereditary principle 
— has looked upon the recently meditated modification of that 
principle by the introduction of life-peerages, we need fiardly 
inquire. The fate of Lord Wensleydale is not encouraging 
cither to the givers or to the acceptors of such honours, and we 
sincerely hope that eminent Judge may soon be placed among 
the hereditary peers of England. But whatever may be 
the objections to life peerages, nothing could* be easier than 
to devise limitations and conditions which kliould restrain the 
prerogative from the jmssibility of abuse for political pur- 
j)oses. Nothing can be more futile than the fear that in 
•these days of complete publicity and popular opinion, any 
sucli abuse sliould be attempted or carried to a serious ex- 
tciir. Two centuries ago, the question might have been one 
of grave and practical constitutional importance : now its in- 
terest, as one of prerogative versus liberty, is purely specu- 
lative. One consideration connected witli it, however, ap- 
pears to have been misconceived, or to have escai)ed notice. 
Some persons of extreme democratic views, were disposed 
to hail, in the attempted introduction of life-peerages, an 
aj)j)roach towards, what they term, retbrm of the House of 
L(u*(]s — a step calculated, as was supposed, to bring it 
more in harmony with the prevailing feelings and opinions 
of the nation. They liave an impression that a Clianibcr 
o ' hereditary j>cers is necessarily more conservative and anti- 
j)oj)ular, than a Chamber of life-peers would be. It may be so, 
occasionally and partially. But those who reason thus, over- 
look one weighty couiiterhalancing consideration. There is the 
coiit'ervatlsm of temperament, as well as thAt of property. 
Age, as well as rank and long descent, is opposed to innovation 
and to progress. Now a Chamber of created peers will alnmst 
exclusively be composed of old men: 'it will nqturally consist 
of tliosc who have risen to distinction, or who are men of 
weight by character, fame, or position, and will as a rule there- 
fore be past midille lite, will have survived enthusiasm and 
have seen through those yJeliisive expectations from whicli most 
])Opnlar reforms take their rise and derive their attractiveness. 
An hereditary Chp,mber will always contain a large proportion 
of young nobles, full of hope, robust in faith, sanguine of 
amelioration, prompt to experiment, *and generous in mood. 
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Such a Chamber can never be wholly obstructive : many of Its 
members will be certain to sympathise with popular notions, and 
to embrace the popular cause. M. de Montalembert’s own case 
Offers a curious illustration of this remark. He was the last 
peer of France who attained his majority, and took iiis seat in 
the upper Chamber, when the hereditary peerage was abolished. 
The j^eers nominated by Louis P!n]ipj)e were of course the 
celebrities of the country, and therefore no longer young. 
Gradually, therefore, M. dc Montalcmbert — always tlie youngest 
man in the Chamber — found himself one of the very few' young 
members it contained, and from this cause, as well as from his 
entliusiastic temperament and his democratic sympathies, in 
constant and increasing opposition to the great mass of* bis 
colleagucs. The liercditary Chamber of Peers in France under 
the Restoration was in all respects a more important and a more 
liberal body than that uhich was composed of Louis Philippe’s 
nominees; and Lord Lyndhurst Avas right when he reek<mcd 
the destruction of the hereditary peerage in that country as the 
sure precursor of the destruction of tlie constitutional monarchy. 

The public education of the youth of England, contrasted 
with that customary in France, is in the eyes of M, de Monta- 
leinbcrt, one of our most signal advantages, and one of the 
surest guarante/jis of our national lilicrty and strcngtli. lie 
notices especially two peculiarities : — the first, that luairly all 
our public schot»ls, and both the old universities, are situated in 
the country, and not, as in other countries, in the heart of great 
cities; — the second that, wdiercas in France the boy at sch<K>l 
is surveilU like a l)aby every minute of bis time, and has actually 
no freedom of individual action Avhatevcr, yet the moment he 
passes from school to college, is liberated from all restraint and 
throAvn without check or guide upon his ow’ii^untraincd powers 
of scif-control, amid all the concurring temptations of youth, 
liberty, and Paris, — in this country the extraordinary amount 
of freedom allowed at Eton, Winchester, Rugby, and Harrow, 
early habituates the boy to self-government and self-defence, 
while his college career is still surrounded with limitations and 
sujicrintcndcuce, which continue the discijdine of education till 
actual life begins. The French system teaches the boy to hate 
control, and surrenders the youth to boundless license : ours 
early accustoms him to moderate freedom, but never abandons 
him to absolute lawlessness. 

‘Je ne dirai qu’un mot des ^tudians; ce sera pour relever un 
contrasto nouveau et significatif entre eux et les ndtres. Lcs notres 
sortent brusquement de la servitude des lycees, oii chaejue minute de 
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leur joiirnec est reglomentee sur un echantillon commun a la France 
enticrc, pour eiitrer dans In libertc absolue de la vie de jeune homme 
a Paris. Dos que notre lyccen est transforme en ctudiant, nul iie 
surveille ni sa conduite ni scs etudes ; il loge ou il v«ut, et fait tout 
ce (ju’il veut Ju matin au soil* et du soir an matin. L’etudiant 
anglais sort d’une ecole corame Eton, oii il a deja goute Taltrait et la 
respnnsabilite de la liberte, pour retrouver a Oxford ou a Cambridge 
utie discipline presque aussi severe que celle qu'il a suivie pendant 
son enfance. 11 peut disposer de sa journee, inais a la condition 
d'assister deux fois par jour ii Toffice diviii, et de ne jamais sortir 
dans la rue sans le costume ofliciel, une robe noire avec un bonnet 
earre. En outre, tout etudiaiit doit loger dans un des colleges de 
riJniversite : il y occupe un appartemcrit parliculier, mais il faut 
qn’il (line a\i refectoire commun avec ses camarades et ses maitres, et 
(|iie le soir il soit rontre a lieure fixe. Ton to contravention grave a 
CCS lois, tout outrage constate a la regularity des inccurs ou simple- 
inont aux usages du monde j>oli, entraine soir Texpulsion de I’Uni- 
versite, soit la rustfcaiiofiy c*e>t-a-dire un exil de trois mois, qui 
crpiivant par la perte des frais d’inscription, etc., a une amende de 
1,000 a 1,200 fr., inHigce a la fainillc du delinquant. Tel est le 
regime que subit, sans rombre d'un inurmure, Telite de la jeunesse 
anglaise de dix-Iiuit a vint-deu?;; ans, et qui leur apprend le respect 
i\r soi en meme tenq)s que le respect de la loi et de la tradition.' 
(F. loT.) 

Tim next saving feature in the political aspect of England 
on wbicli M. de iloiitalcmbcrt dwells, is our moral courage 
and that tolerance of contradiction, that respect for individual 
indepi'iidcnce and for the opinions of others, which renders this 
moral courage a virtue Avithin the reach of ordinary minds. 
Here, more than anywhere else, is * the tyranny of the ma- 
jorily’ unknown. Here public men are never martyred and 
rarely ostracised for their opinions. Nowhere are sentences of 
exile from jmblic favour so cautiously passed or so speedily 
rescinded. Nowhere is lost popularity so easily recovered. It 
therefore requires no extraordinary amount of conscientiousness 
or nerve in a politician to stand up boldly f#r his own views 
against opposition, and to stem the tide of national desire. He 
knows, in the first place, that lie will have to face nothing 
wui^e than non-attention in Parliament, abuse or sarcasm in 
the jiress, niurinurs and perhaps hissings on the hustings. He 
knows, too, that if he be firm and rational his day will soon 
come round, and his antagonism to the popular passion of the 
day be forgotten or forgiven, lie knows, further, that he will 

all the more respected for his courage and tenacity, if he has 
mingled them with no insolence or bitterness; and will be 
pardoned if he has. In truth, of all publics, the British public 
is the most placable, the most pati^it of opposition, the most 
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idolatrous of pluck. The moment a statesman is effectually 
discomfited and driven from power we pass an act of indemnity 
and oblivion for all his offences. The moment he makes a fine 
speech, or does a gallant action, or heads a popular demand, we 
incontinently restore him to favour. How many of our leading 
statesmen have not done or said things which it was thought 
must deprive them of public confidence irretrievably and for ever 
banish Hhem from power! yet, in a few years or a few months, 
they re-appear at the surface, smiling, whitewashed, pardoned, 
and popular, — their attainders reversed, their honours and 
emoluments restored. 

The advantages of this national peculiarity are incalculable. 
It ensures to every question a full and searching discussion. 
It ensures to the people the certainty of hearing the truth, 
however unpopular that truth may at the moment be. It 
ensures a stubborn opposition to every popular prejudice and 
passion. It makes apo-^tacy infamous, because indicative cither 
of excessive cowardice or of palpable corruptibility. It ren- 
ders civil courage a comparatively common virtue by ren- 
dering it a comparatively easy one. It secures, too, the exist- 
ence of constant barriers gainst the preponderance of every 
sort of power. No one wlli^dms watched the evil consequences 
of the absence of this insular excellence in France and in 
America will underrate its value. It is not too much to say 
that where it is not, liberty cannot long be. 

‘ Qiiiconque a entendu le memorable discours dc M. GJadstono 
coritrc la prolongation de la guerre dans la seance clu 24 rnai dt^rnier, 
aurait pii croire que la inajorite ou au moins one portion ircs-con- 
siderable de la diambre des cominiiiies partaguait lopinion de 
I’orateur, tant le silence ctait profond, rattenlion sontemn.% I’appro- 
batitjn de .>es amis inconteatec : et ce|)e.ndant il n’y avail peut-etn‘ pas 
trente mernbres de son avis sur cinq cents, et ropiiiion du <lehors 
ainsi qne la presse tout entiere ctaient unanim^ ii le coinbattre. 
II en a etc de iiicme quand M. Cobden et M. Bright out developccs 

leurs tlicories de paix a tout prix Ceux qui out passe par 

nos assemblees politiques et qui out eu a y lutter contre rintolerancc 
successive ou siinultanee des majorites et des minorites, sont a meme 
d'apprecier le bienfait de tels procedes. 

‘C’est que le peuplc anglais, qui a Finstinct et le gout du courage 
civil, reconnait et admire cette vortii cbez tout hornrno qui ose 
rcftister isolement ii Fascendant des idees dorniiiantes, au tiot de 
Fopinion. Meme quand on contredit le plus directement scs passions 
et ses prejuges, il se contente de Fiinpuissan<!C de ses contradicteurs ; 
et loin de voiiloir les bailloniier, il sent que la resolution et la tenacite 
de ces individualites energiques sont une gloireet^ne force de plus 
pour le caractere national. 11 semblc qu’il n'y a au fond rien dc plus 
anti-democratique que ces resistances iiidividuelles h la voloiitv dc la 
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foulc. On n’en voit gnere plus de traces dans la republique des 
Etats-Unis que dans les monarchies absolues de TEurope. Dans les 
dcmocraties on est toujours tentc de regarder comme une offense a 
Tegalite, comrne lo ne plus ultra du privilege, faudtice de celui qui 
se detaclie en relief sur le fond uniforme de Tasscntiment universel. 
En effet c*est lo comble de I’aristocratie que d’oser ainsi tenir tete a 
ce que la divinitc du jour exige, que de renionter le torrent qui se 
precipite sur sa pente, et de rester seul debout quand tous se pros- 
ternent ou se cachent. Mais rien ne s’oppose a ce que cette energie 
d’une conscience invincible se retrouve au sein d’une democratic 
chreticnne et siricerement liberale/ (P. 232.) 

The last point noticed by M. de Montalembert, and on which 
we can echo his sentiments to the very letter, is the extent to 
whicli tlie voluntary action of individuals, sfngly and in asso- 
ciation, supersedes and completes the actioh of the government 
— a ])olitic!d phenomenon of singular significance, so charac- 
teristic of England, so little known in France, In France 
the constituted authorities do everything: unaccredited citizens 
do nothing. Each man looks after his own private affairs, but 
docs even this under a species of surveillance and constraint : 
with the law he Mias nothing to do but to obey it;’ with the 
government he has nothing to do^but to submit to it, or to 
cons[)ire against it. Here ^ the pubUc business of England is 
‘ the private business of every Englishman ; ’ as citizen, as 
sj)ecial constable, as ve^tryman, juryman, m^^gistrate, orator at 
])ul)lic meetings, committee-man in societies for the promotion 
of pliilanthro[)ic objects, social improvements, or national euter- 
pri^e, nearly every individual above the labouring class is vir- 
tually an active member of the administration of his country. 

‘ Lii nul gouverncraent ii’a encore imagine de se substituer a faction 
collective oil iiidividiielle des citoyens, de coinprimer partoiit la force 
spontjinec, la voloiiU; responsable, de vouloir tout subordoniier son 
initiative, a sa correction, a son autorization, a sa surveillance, a son 
intervenlion, a son interet personnel. Bien loin de ceder h ces ten- 
dancch a ferapietement universel qui a fait la jhree apparente et la 
faiblf sse revile de tous les pouvoirs dont la France a successivement 
subi les lois, le gouvernement anglais ne se mcle qu’a son corps 
defendant de tout ee qui n est pas du doraaine de la politique propre- 
ineiit dite. II est pousse dans cette voie par V esprit democratique et 
radical^ ptir faveuglement suranne de quelques liberaux, mais il n y 
niarclie qu’a pas de tortue. 

< Ce concours de tous a foeuvre commune n’est pas seule- 

nient la base de la vie fiolitique, e’est la base fondamentale de toute 
forganization sociale. La lutte, Ic travail, factivite inddpendante et 
Sj>ontance, sont jiartout. 11 en resulte, au premier abord, une cer- 
taiiie apparence de confusion et de desordre. Elle frappe et etonne 
ceux (lui arrivent des pays oil tout est arrange, case, etiquete, selon 
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les regies do cotte fatignntc uniformite ct de cette minuticuse solli- 
citude de Tautorite qui evite a Vhonnete homme tout derangement, en 
le dMiargeant de tovte respomabilite, inaisi qui tue Tesprit de de- 
voueinent et de sacTifice, qui eiierve la race des peuplea inoilernes et 
les condamne ii une minorite perp^tuelle. Ils ne savent sVmariciper 
de la tutelle d’un uiaitre que pour se prt^ipiter dans une orgie 
anarchique: apres quoi, eperdus, etourdis, opuises par un effort 
violent et court, ils deviennent la proie du premier audacieiix qui 
leur otifref le joug accoutiime, en attendant que la demagogic revieiiiie, 
et ne retrouve en face (Telle que. des homines dhkabitnes de tonte action 
civile et libre et endormis dam une let/iargie chronique^ (P. 241.) 

M. de Montalcinbcrt omits to notice the price we ])ay for tliis 
Individual intervention in all political affairs — a price not, per- 
haps, too high for the national vigilance and energy wliich it de- 
velops and keeps up, kut still a price unquestionably severe. An 
amateur administration is necessarily clumsy and unscientific, 
and often costly. Indeed, in nearly everything our French 
critic sees us in our brightest colours, lie does not remind us 
that we are easy victims to the failures of administrators whom we 
do not pay, and to the jobs and short-comings of an aristocracy 
which, on the whole, wc respect and love. In short, he contents 
himself with pointing out to his countrymen the perennial sources 
of our liberty and our strength which he would have them 
admire and emulate, and leaves to ourselves the more ungra- 
cious but not less salutary task of discovering and correcting 
the errors by which this strength is often waste d and this liberty 
sometimes tarnisluid and imperilled. No doubt this liigliflown 
and almost unbroken strain of eulogy on the institutions of 
England is mainly intended by its author, and understood by 
his readers, to be a satire on the existing institutions of France ; 
and we know not how much wc arc indebted for all tliis cour- 
tesy to the rancour of M. de Montalembert against a govern- 
ment which he certainly helped to establish in his own country. 
This remark serves to explain much that is veryliighly coloured 
in these pages, and the writer is obviously very often indif- 
ferent to the accuracy of his statements provided they hit his 
object. But we have a more serious cause of complaint against 
Count Montalembert in thaft cloud of bigotry and religious in- 
tolerance which perpetually surrounds him. are we to 

think of the penetration or the sincerity of a man who professes 
to study and admire the liberties of England and tlic character 
of her people, but who docs not see that English freedom lias 
been nurtured from the earliest times by resistance to Papal 
authority, and established by the blessing of a reformed religion ? 
That is, under Heaven, the basis of all the rights we iiossess ; 
and the weight we might otherwise be disposed to concede 
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to M. (le Montalcmbert’s opinions on England is materially 
lessened by the discovery, that after all he would, if he had the 
j)o\vcr, place this free country under that sgiritual bondage 
which broods over the empires of Austria or of Spain. 

In common justice to M. de Montalembert, it should be made 
known that the ‘ Authorized Translation,’ published by Mr. 
Murray, is a loose and inaccurate paraphrase, rather than a 
faithful or conscientious version. The style is tlfroughout 
deliiced by expletives which generally militate against the con- 
text, and many of the finest images and figurative or con- 
densed ex[)rcsslons arc replaced by platitudes. Not a single 
paragraph, hardly four consecutive lines, can be cited which do 
not contain a blunder, or afford amjd^ evidence in some shape 
that the translator’s knowledge of Er3nc4i was superficial, and 
that he was utterly incapable of comprehending the author, 
although aspiring to improve both his logic and his language. 
It ap|)ears from a curious correspondence which has taken 
j)lace in tlic newspapers on the accuracy of this translation, 
that it was published under the superintendence of no less a 
personage than Mr. John Wilson Crokcr, though that gentle- 
man declares that he was not the actual translator. If this be 
the case we think that the author, the publisher, and the public 
hsul a right to expect a very different version of such a book. 
^I. dc i\Iontalemberfs trains of reasoning^ are sometimes ex- 
tremely subtle, whilst his allusive and figurative language is 
often l)old to the verge of temerity. No one consequently 
sufiers more from inadequate translation ; and it is a strong 
j)r()of of the inherent merits of his book that it has elicited 
aj)probation and applause from many who have only become 
acquainted wdth it in so garbled a shape. But it is not the 
less our duty as critics and guardians of literary morals, to 
denounce in the strongest terms the levity and presumption 
with which the reputation of a distinguished foreigner has been 
trifled witli by the individual, be he who 4ie may, who is re- 
sj)onsible for this so-called ^ authorised translation.’ M. de 
^Montalembert has now publicly stated that prior to its publi- 
cation he never saw a line of it, anfl that he repudiates a version 
which has weakened the force of his language and often entirely 
misrepresented his meaning. 

M. de Rcinusat’s two volumes, entitled * L’Angleterre au 
‘ XVIII. Siecle,’ have only just reached us ; unhappily too 
late for a detailed notice. They consist of a series of papers, 
conti'ibuted tp the ^ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ on our British 
statesmen from Bolingbroke to Fox, preceded by an introduc- 
tion written during his exile in Ehgland in 1852, and a preface 
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recently added, Througliout, M. de Remusat speaks of this 
country in terms of the most affectionate admiratipn, and of his 
own with dcci) gadness, but with a sanguine and pertinacious 
courage which refuses to despair. A remark in the preface on 
a certain peculiarity in the actual relations between the two 
nations is well deserving of attention. ‘ La nation anglaise n’a 
^ jamais peut-etre forme de liens aussi etroits avee la France, et 
^ rareinerft la France a etc moins pres d une parfailc intelligence 

* des idees et des sentiments de I’Angleterre. Les partisans de 
‘ V alliance avec elle ne sont peut-efre pas grands admirateurs de 
‘ ses institutions ; et les anciens admirateurs de ses institutions nc 
^ sont guvre partisans (Tune alliance avec elle. Pour moi, je suis 
^ un admirateur di.^ institutions de rAngleterre et uii partisan 
‘ obstine de ralliance* anglaise. Jc nc sais, en parlant ainsi, a 
^ qui jc plairai.’ Tlie hope and dream of M. de Remusat s life 
has been ^ Ic gouvornernent anglais dans la socicte fran^aise.’ 
The object of his work is to discover and explain why ‘ the 
^English Revolution succeeded, while the French one failed; 

* why what is a reality in England is in France only a regret 
‘ and an idea;’ — assuredly one of the knottiest and gravest 
problems ever propounded by a patriot ! 

If at the end of a fugitive paper we could venture on the 
presumption of briefly indicating the causes to which so philo- 
sophic a writer as M. de Remusat has devoted two volumes, we 
should ascribe the non-success and transience of pojiular govern- 
ment in France to the following: sources, most of wliicli. if not 
all, have been already touched upon in various writings by 
M. Guizot, M. de Montalembert, and M. de Remusat himself. 
In the first place, the Frem h had to conquer and to create, 
while the English had only to preserve and to recover. Hence 
we, in our reforms, w’ere always kej)t in check by the fact that 
we were striving after a definite and familiar piist ; the F rerieli 
were adventuring on a new path, and struggling towards an 
unknown goal. ‘ L’imagination captivee par le passe s egare 

* moins quo I’imaginatioii seduite par I’avenir La nation 

‘ anglaise, de tout temps, cn reclamant ses droits, a eniendu 
^ revendiquer un.patnmoinc,’non poursuivre une conquetc. En 
^ voulant des r(5foniics, die croit revenir a ses origines, et unc 
‘ sorte d’esprit conservateur preside ainsi u ses revolutions.’ 

A second cause is what our author well calls la maladic des 
extremes. In F ranee f)pposing elements, like opposing juirtles, 
seem to find it impossible to live together, much more to secure 
the diagonal line of right by the combination antagonistic 
forct s. All j)olitical contest-s, therefore, become wars of exter- 
mination, or at least wars d *Coutrnnc€, The stronger party is 
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not content with defeating ita adversary, it must either anni- 
hilate or enslave it. Hence triumph is always followed by 
reaction; and the more decided the triumph, tlie speedier, the 
fiercer, and the surer is that reaction. Moderation and compro- 
mise are the two lessons which (as it seems to us and to M. 
de Remusat) French politicians have yet to learn. 

The third cause is, we think, a certain mental gregariousnessy 
if we may so express our meaning, which makes it difficult for 
Frenchmen to stand alone or to oppose singly, or in company 
only with a few, the prevailing sentiment or creed. As one of 
themselves lately said to us, ‘Nous sommes une nation tres- 
^ moutonniire^ Whether it be lack of moral courage, or the 
excess of a sympathetic disposition which m^kes them prone to 
excitement and entrainementy or a want of intellectual confidence 
in their own conclusions when these are at variance with that 
of those around them, — we do not venture to pronounce; but 
assuredly the French have in a much less degree than the 
English the spirit of individual independence. ‘ Alone against 
‘a (M'ow'd’ few Frenchmen like to find themselves. An 
Englishman, on the contrary, rather enjoys the contradictory 
and perverse position. This defect among our neighbours has 
uiKjucstionably been heightened by the intimidating nature 
of many of their more recent Iiistorical antecedents ; by the fact 
that a man who opposes the power of the moment, whether popu- 
lar or. dos|)otic, ri^ks finding every career permanently closed to 
him by his audacity ; l)y the absence of an organised aristocracy ; 
and by those bureaucratic habitudes which have destroyed, by 
superseding, all associated action among private citizens. 

Far from ns be the unseemly and arrogant assumption that 
France is less deserving than ourselves of the blessings of free 
institutions and a Parliamentary Government. Our own histor}'- 
i’rom.lGfiO to 1088, and the French history from 1815 to 1848, 
suffice to contradict and put to shame any such exclusive pride. 
Only we cannot avoid 1‘earing that our admirers and imitators 
across the Channel, in endeavouring to restore' and uphold 
J{e[)rescntative (xovernment, by creating simply one or tw^o 
elcctcil legislative Chambers, arc proposing to themselves tc 
‘make bricks without straw’; — that as long a^ Functiouarisin 
rides rampant and pervades every cottage, every corner, every 
act of domestic or social life ; as long as the spirit of bureau- 
cracy is suflered to kill the municipal spirit; as long as all 
iestumentarg liberty is withheld, and an effectual bar is thus 
placed to the growth and maintenance of ab hereditary aristocracy 
— titled or untitled, privileged or not — but powerful enough 
and united enough to make head at pace, as time and occasions 
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and provocations may require, against the tyranny of the crown 
and the tyranny of the populace, — no real Parliament can long 
exist in France, or would be able to maintain freedom if it did. 
Nay — if we may say it without otFence — it may be that some- 
thing more still would be requisite to secure permanent and 
solid liberty in France: namely, a vastly increased prevalence 
among the people of that civil courage, that stubborn individual 
|)ertinacity of independence, of which M. de Remusat and M. 
de Montalembert have sung the praise so eloquently, and set so 
noble an example. And we are bound to say that, in reference 
to this virtue, the steadiness with which every friend of Repre- 
sentative Institutions lias stood aloof for five years from the 
absolutism of the^. Imperial Government is a phenomenon of 
happy augury. , 

Of the future prospects of that Government, important as 
they are to the internal \vclfarc of France and to the general 
tranquillity of Europe, it is not our intention here to speak ; 
but the birth of an imperial heir* has given to the French 
people a fresh pledge of the duration of a dynasty sprung from 
the Revolution, whilst the auspicigus conclusion of an honour- 
able peace has shown the world that the Western Powers had 
not only the strength to carry on a war for political objects, but 
the forbearance to end it when those objects were accomplished. 
The alliance of the two greatest powers of Europe, which had 
been cemented by' their common sacrifices, is now ratified by the 
triumjdi of tbeir policy ; and although, as \vc have shown in 
these remarks, tlicre must ever be a wide distinction between 
the genius and the institutions of France and Ejigland, it is 
the most fortunate result of modern politics that these nations 
should learn year by year to know each other better, and to 
trust each other more. 

* Oil the birth of the heir to the imperial tlirone, wliilst the 
assembled senators were awaiting, with some impatience, tlie tidings 
wliich summoned Uiem to the Tuileries, it was proposed by an ao 
complished literary senator to eonsult the Sortes VirgdiantP. as to the 
future destinies of the Imperial Prince. A volume was brouglit by 
the librarian, but instead of a Virgil, it proved to be the Argoiiau- 
ticon of Valerius Flaccus. In this tome incision was made, and the 
passage which met the eye of the diviner, at the third line of the 
tifty'scvenlh page, was the following : — 

‘ Oh socii ! quandoque datur spes maxima ccoptis, 

Vos quoque nunc vires aniniosque ;»df«*Tte paternos. 

Non mihi Theasalici pietas culpanda tyranni 
Suspective doli ; deus haec, deus oimne dextro 
Imperat/ • {Lib. L 2A2.) 

A passage not ill chosen, whether by flattery or by fortune. 
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NOTE TO ART. L 

Modern English History . — Memoirs of Mrs. Titzherhert. 

Since this Article was printed off, the ^ Memoirs of Mrs. Pitz- 
* Herbert,’ by the Hon. Charles Langdale (1 vol. 8vo.), have 
been published. This publication has been caused by t^e state- 
ments respecting Mrs. Fitzherbert in the second volume of Lord 
Holland s ^ Memoirs of the Whig Party,’ to which we have 
adverted at p. 323, ; and its main object is to vindicate the 
memory of Mrs. Fitzherbert against the imputation of having 
contracted with the Prince of Wales a marriage which she 
knew to be ineffectual. 

It appears from this volume that in August, 1833, certain 
documents belonging to Mrs, Fitzherbert were, with her con- 
sent, placed in a paper under the seals of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir William Knighton, as representing King George 
IV., and of the Earl of Albemarle and Lord Stourton as re-- 
presenting Mrs. Fitzherbert, and that they were deposited in* 
the bank of Messrs. Coutts, at the disposition of the Earl of 
Albemarle and of Lord Stourton. These documents are thus 
described: — 1, The mortgage on the palace at Brighton. 2. The 
certificate of the marriage, dated December 21. 1785. 3. Letter 
from the late King [George IV.], relating .to the marriage, 
signed. 4. Will written by the late King. 5. Memorandum 
written by Mrs. Fitzherbert, attached to a letter written by the 
clergyman who performed the marriage ceremony. All other 
letters relating to the transaction were at the same time burnt 
with the consent of both parlies. It is stated that the express 
sanction of King William IV. was given to the deposit of the 
rcserv^'d documents at Messrs. Cout:s. 

]\lrs. Fitzherbert died in March, 1837, and soon after her 
death Lord Stourton applied to the Duke of Wellington for 
his consent to opening the parcel at Messrs. Coutts, chiefly for 
the purpose of inspecting the paper marked No. 5. This appli- 
cation was grounded on the desire of removing doubts as to the 
existence of issue of the marriage. The Duke -of Wellington, 
however, by a letter dated August 10. 1841, refused his con- 
sent, and protested solemnly against breaking the seals of the 
packet. In consequence of this refusal Lord Stourton aban- 
doned his intention.* < 

« 

* A letter from«Lord Stourton on the subject of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
marriage is inserted in this Journal, vol^ Ixvii. p. 5f56. 
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Lord Stourton died in December, 1846 ; he left an infoi-raal 
paper placing the documents at Messrs. Coiitts’ under the control 
and disposition of his brother, the Hon. Charles Langdalc ; he 
also bequeathed to Mr. Langdale the correspondence and me- 
moranda relative to the deposit of the documents, and a short 
narrative of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s life, written by himself, from her 
own information. After the death of Lord Albemarle, the sur- 
vivor of the two trustees, the property in the sealed packet at 
Messrs. Coutts* seems to have become vested in his executor, 
the Hon. and Kev. Edward Keppel; and in November, 1854, 
Mr. Langdale applied to him for permission to open the packet, 
and publish its contents, so far as such publication should be 
necessary for refujting the statements in Lord Holland’s ]\Ieinoirs 
affecting Mrs. Fitzl\erbert’s character. Mr. Kcpf)cl, having re- 
quested time for consideration, consulted the Duke of licdford, 
and his Grace, with the concurrence of Sir G. Seymour and 
Mr. Forster, the executors of INIrs. Fitzherbert, advised that the 
papers should not be published. Mr. Ke[)pel accordingly de- 
j dined to give his consent, and the packet remains unopened. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert was born in. 1756, and was tlierefore six 
years older than the Prince of Wales. She was the daughter 
of Waller Smythe, Esq., of Brambridge, in the county of Hants, 
and was twice married before she attracted the notice of his 
Royal Highness. Her fii>t husband was Edward Wehl, E'q., 
of Lulworth Castle, in the county of Dorset; her second hu>- 
hand was Thomas Fitzherbt^rt, Esq., of Swinnerton, in the 
county of Staflbrd. Mr. Fitzherbert died in 1781, leaving her 
a widow for the second time, at the age of twenty-five, with an 
independent fortune of 2000/. a year. AVe learn from Lord 
Stourion’s authentic narrative that her aequaintnneo witlj the 
Prince of AA'alcs cornrneneed wh.en slui was residing at Kieh- 
inond Hill; and that there she fii>t became the oiyeet' of his 
attentions, which, hoAvevor, she did not ciieniirage. This re- 
sistance drove t^e Prince to desperate measures. One day, 
Keute, the surgeon, wilh Lord Onslow, Lord Southampton and 
Mr. Edward Bouvcric, arrived at her house in the utmost con- 
sternation, and informed her that the life of the IVincc was in 
imminent danger, that he had stabbed himself, and that nothing 
but her immediate presence could save him. By this alarming 
intelligence she was induced to go, in company with the 
Duchess of Devonshire, to Carlton House, where she found the 
Prince pale and cijvcred with blood. He told her that nothing 
would induce him to^live unless she wimld promise to become 
his wife, and ])ermit him to put a ring round her finger. A 
.ring from the hand of th^ Duchess of Devonshire was u.scJ on 
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this occasion. ^ Mrs. Fitzherbert being asked by me,’ says 
Lord Stourton, ^ whether she did not believe that some trick 
^ had been practised, and that it was not reaHy the blood of 
' His Royal Highness, answered in the negative^ and said she 
' had frequently ''seen the scar.’. They returned to Devonshire 
House, and there a minute of what had passed was drawn up, 
which was signed and sealed by each of the party. On the 
following day she left the country, having previously ^nt to 
Lord Southampton a protest . i^ainst the ceremony into which 
she bad been reluctantly drawn, and she remained abroad for 
two years. She did not cease, however, during her absence, to 
be the object of the Prince’s importunities; ^ving first con- 
sented to promise that she would never marry any other person, 
she at last returned to England, and ^a^eed,’ says Lord 
Stourton, * to become his wif^ on ^ose conations which satis- 
^ fied her own conscience, though die could have no legal claim 
^ to be the wife of the Prince.’ The marriage was performed, 
immediately upon her return, by a Protestant clergyman, in the 
presence of her uncle, Mr. Errington, and of her brother, Mr. 
Smythe. No Roman Catholic priest officiated. A certificate ^ 
of the marriage is extant, in the handwriting of the Prince, 
with his signature and t^t of Mary Fitzherbert. The names 
of the witnesses were added, but, at the earnest request of the 
parties, they were afterwards cut out by Mrs. Fitzherbert her- 
self, with her own scissors. Other documents attesting the 
marriage, and a letter of the Prince, in which he repeatedly 
calls her his wife, arc also preserved. 

That Mrs. Fitzherbert entered. into such a contract with the 
Prince of Wales as, according to the old Marriage law of 
Catholic E.urope, before the Council of Trent, would have been 
a valid marriage, and as would be a valid marriarc according to 
the present law of Scotland, we do not doubt. But in order to 
enable her to contract a valid marriage with the Bl*ince of 
Wales, it was necessary, under the Royal Marriage Act, that 
the King’s consent should be obtained. The 'existence of this 
obstacle must have been well known to Mrs. Fitzherbert ; ' she 
was aware (as Lord Stourton says)^ that ^ she eould have no 
‘ legal daim to be his .wife;’ indeed, according to the law of 
England at that time, the inf<n*mal and private ceremony which 
was performed, even if there had been no legal incapacity in 
either of the parties, did not constitute a. valid marriage. ^ The 
performance of the religious ceremony, and the solemnity of 
the attestation, seem, l|owever, to have satisfied her conscience. 
She likewise doubtless expected that the religious ceremony 
would touch the Prince’s conscience^ and induce him to make 
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some subsequent effort to invest their marriage with legal 
validity ; especially as he had recently assured her in a letter 
(which was afterwards shown to Lord Stourton) that the King, 
his father, would * connive at the union.’ Before, however, the 
Prince could ask the King to consent to this marriage, he must 
have been prepared to forego his right of succession to the 
throne ; for the Bill of Rights enacts that no person who should 
marry q. Papist shall be capable of reigning in England. 

The intimacy of Mrs. Fitzherbert with the Prince of Wales * 
was first interrupted by his relations with a lady of rank, and 
afterAvards by his marriage with the Princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick. Some time after that marriage, the Prince sought a 
renewal of his connexion with Mrs. Fitzherbert, and ^ numbers 
‘ of the royal family^ (as we learn from Lord Stourton) urged a 
* reconciliation, ‘even upon a principle of duty.’ It appears, 
indeed, that Mrs. Fitzherbert referred it to the Pope to decide 
whether she ought or ought not to resume her conjugal relations 
with the Prince, after he had been married according to the 
forms of English law to another woman. The Pope decided 
that in the eyes of the Roman ^ Catholic Church the former 
marriage and not the latter was valid and binding, and conse- 
quently Mrs. Fitzherbert returned to the Prince for eight years, 
until their connexion was interrupted by other circumstances. 
If this view of the case was really entertained at Rome, tlic 
Princess Charlotte must have been regarded by the Holy See 
precisely as Queen Elizabeth w'as. Mrs. Fitzlv 'bert informed 
Lord Stourton that the King and Queen, and the other members 
of the royal family, had invariably treated her with kindness and 
consideration. But under the Jaws of this country, no doubt 
could be entertained as to the validity of the Prince’s marriage 
with the Princess Caroline, or as to the legitimacy of the 
Princess Charlotte, and as to her right of succession to tlie 
throne. * If the marriage with the Princess Caroline was valid, 
the marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert must be a nullity. 

Lord Stourton states that Mr. Fox, during the administration 
of 1806 , made some overtures to Mrs. Fitzherbert in on hr 
recover her good will, bqt that she refused them, though the 
attainment of the rank of duchess was to be the fruity of their 
reconciliation. In mentioning this circumstance to Lord Stour- 
ton, she observed that she did not wish to be another Duchess 
of Kendal. We do not doubt that Mrs. Fitzherbert derived 
this impression from some quarter, peri>aps from the Prince of 
Wales: but before tfny serious offer o&a peerage could have 
been made to her, the consent both of LordsGrenville and of 
^the King must have becT^ obtamed ; and we feel satisfied that 
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if the King’s consent had been obtained^ the fact would not 
have remained unknown until the publication of this volume. 

The limits of a note prevent us from repeating several other 
interesting facts respecting Mrs. Fitzherbert, \^ich are con- 
tained in this volume. She was undoubtedly an amiable and 
excellent woman. Notwithstanding the disappointments which 
she suffered, she was sin^larly free from malignity and bitter- 
ness ; she' was above all mercenary views, and never took*advan- 
tage of her position to enrich herself or her relations; and in 
spite of her ambiguous connexion with the Prince of Wales, 
she always maintained her position in society, and was treated 
with universal respect. ' She had not sufficient confidence in the 
validity of the marriage ceremony with the Prince of Wales to 
found upon it any public claim; and she had *too much honour 
to use it as an engine of private annoyance *tcnd extortion. 

Upon the death of George IV., his successor, King William 
I\\, honoured Mrs. Fitzherbert with an interview at Brighton, 
at wliich she showed him the documentary proofs of her mar- 
riage ; whereupon his Majesty offered her the title of a duchess, 
nil honour which she declined. He then insisted on her using 
the royal livery^ and authorised her to put on weeds for his 
royal brother. 


No. CCXL will be published in July. 
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Arctic Discoveries, See Northjwest Pctssage. 

Austrian Concordat^ the, review of works relating to, 452 — ^strange 
events during the pontificate of Pins EL, 452-3 — ^reaction follow- 
ing the unusual doings of a * liberal Pope,* 453-^Pio Nono's flight, 
and Louis Napoleon’s intervention in his behalf, 453 — his lofty 
conception of his duties and powers as the* Vidbgerent of Christ, 
454 — ^zeal with which he carries out his Ultramontane pretensions 
in every country, 454-6— doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
propounded by him, 456 — ^reasons for opposing the policy of the 
Austrian Concordat, 456-7 — historical evidence of the resistance of 
Rome to every national church, afforded in Hallam’s ‘History of the 
‘ Middle Ages,’ and Dean Milman's ‘ History of Latin Christian- 
‘ ity,’ 458 — the Canon Law, ib . — ^the Church’s as^rtion of supre- 
macy, 458-9 — conflict between the spiritual and the tempoml 
powers, 460-4 — ^luxury and grace of the Sicilian Court in the 
latter half of the 13th century, 464-5, and extract — Pope Qregory 
IX., and the Canon Law, 465-6, and extract — continual efforts 
made by succeeding Popes to fetter princes and people, and 
struggles for independence on their part, 465-7 — ^the l^ench Con- 
cordat of 1517, and the German Concordat of 1448, 467-8, and 
note — effects of the Reformation, 468 — claim arrogated by the 
Pontiffs, of paramount authority ove^ councils and kings, 469 — 
the Jesuits, 469-70 — causes contributing to the extraordinary 
revival at the present day of the highest Ultramontane doctrines, 
470-Athe Council of Trent, 470-1^ — energetic resistance to the 
encroachments of Rome in the middle of the 17th century, 471 — 
concessions made by the Popes in the 18th century, 472-3 — ^ad- 
vance towards independent religious action made in Austria under 
Maria Theresa and Joseph IL, 473-5— Joseph’s letter to the Pope, 
475-6, extract — Febronius and Febronianism, 475-6, note — policy 
pursued by Joseph in regard to the Church, 477 — the work 

• entitled ‘Enchiridion Juris Ecclesiastici Austriaci,’ 477 — ob- 
jections taken to the fofm of the Austrian Concordat, 478-9 — 
work in defence of the measure, entitled ‘ Studien uber das Con- 
‘ cordat,’ 479— the Austrian Concordat considered as to its claim 
of absolute supremacy for the Church in ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, 479-84, and ix^acts and notes — mext as to holding the 
whole system pf education under its control, 484-5 — thirdly, the 
Church’s divine right ‘ to embrace the totality of the human mind,’ 
4B5-7— fourthly, as to the revival of the ecclesiastical jurisdictions, 



.with all their incidents and consequences, 487-90 — and lastly, the 
consideration of the position to^which the Concordat restores the 
Regular Orders of the clergy, 490-1 — ^the principles and provisions 
of the Concordat opposed to the fhndamental laws of every inde- 
pendent nation, 491-2— the expediency of the Austrian Concordat 
examined, 492-7 — its probable effects on the welfare of the Aus- 
trian nation, 497-8 — Chevalier Bunsen’s protest against the" Con- 
cordat under the title, ‘ The Sgns of the Times,’ 498 — the Aus- 
trian* Concordat -not merely a Gmman or even a European ques- 
tion, but one embracing every state and every people, 498-9. 
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Beyle s {Henri) Life and Writings. See Stendhal^ M. De. 

Body and Mindy review of works treating of, 423 — ^importance of 
a right nndersthnding of the reciprocal relations of body and 
mind, generak Want of sound knowledge on the subject, 423-4 
—-empirical or popular knowledge by no means rare, 424 — effects 
on the brain of opium, Indian hemp, henbane, and chloroform, 
424-6 — Sir Henry Holland’s exposition of mental life, 425, and 
extract — the mind capable of only one notion or idea at *a time, 
426-6, and extretei — on time as an element in mental functions, 
426-7— rapidity with which states of consciousness succeed each 
* other illustrated in the case of a man saved from drowning, 427-8, 
extract — dreams, and the apparent definiteness of time, 428-9, and 
extracts— ^\T Henry Holland's remarks on the readiness of an 
^excitable’ person, and the slowness of a lymphatic one, 429, 
extract — approxiihative tneasurement of the rapidity of mental 
acts afforded in the case of astronomical observers, 430 — the 
morbid mental state of double consciousness, 430-1, and extract— 
unconscious mental states, * 431-2— unconscious development of 
ideas, 432-3, and eaf/racte— extracts from Leibnitz in illustration 
of insensible perceptional 433-4— Dr. Laycock’s peculiar views on 
automatic mental states, and his applying them to a novel theory 
of instincts, 434— the brain and the spinal cord— their functions, 
435.6—^ cells * in the brain and in the spinal cord and #g^glia, 
436-7 — the effects of mental attention on bodily organs, 437-8 — 
particularly instanced in homoeopathy and mesmerism, 438-9 — 
sleep— what it^is, 439-40— dreams— what the mental functions in, 
440-1 — spectral or delirious illusions, 442r- singular results of 
suggestion in electro-biological ‘subjects, 443— the dagger scene 
in ‘Macbeth’ a good illustration of the spectral illusions sug- 
gested by associa^ ideas, 443-4— Baron von Reichenbach's forcf 
in nature termed by him Odyk, 444->^n8anity considered, 445-6 — 
what the changes in the brain* durii^ sleep are, 446— the uses of 
sleep, 446-7— danger arising from too frequently directing the 
mind inwardly upon itself, 447— on the memory as affected by age 
and disease, 447-9, ^nd fertile source of knowledge 

afforded by the instincts and habits of the lower animals, 449 — 
Mr. Youatt’s description of a horse afflicted witH rabies, 449-50— 
differences in the views of Sir H. Hotiand and Sir B. Brodie on 
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the subject of instinct, 450-1 — ^merits and demerits of the ifforks 
under review, 451-2 — concluding observations, 452.. 

Britain. See Rural Economy. 
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Civil Wars (the), and Cromwell, review of works treating of, 1 — 
origin of the Right Hon. Mr. Bankes’s book, 1-2 — its party-spirit, 
and partiality, 2-3— Sir John Bankes and Sir Edward Coke, 3— 
cfaHracter of Strafford and his Irish administration, 3-7 — of 
Clarendon, 7-8 — Mr. Baakes’s comparison of the history of 
London in 1641 with the history of Paris in 1793, 9-10— his 
disqualifications as a historian, 10 — and superficial acquaintance 
with the facts of which he treats, 10-12 — the character of Crom- 
well always popular with the great body of his countrymen, 13 — 
three general views under which Cromwell*may be described, 
13.6— M. Guizot’s view, 16-18 — his ‘autlx>ri8ed translator,’ and 
specimens of his Mdiomatic’ renderings, 18-23, and extracts — 
Guizot’s father, and his own early career, 24-6 — his remarks on a 
republic, and republicans, 26-28 — his opinion of Milton, and of 
oth{:r great men of the Commonwealth, 28-9 — ^his diameter of 
Cromwell, 29-30— Cardinal de Betz’s contemptuous comment on 
Cromwell’s want of systematic ambition, 30-1 •«— Cromwell’s 
motives weighed and considered, 32-4 — M. Guizot’s view of the 
religious element of Cromwell’s character, 35-7 — Cromwell as far 
removed from fanaticism on the one hand, as front' hypocrisy on 
the other, 37-8— his religious toleration, 38 — his correspondence 
with the governor of Edinburgh Castle, 38-9 — ^his rebuke of the 
Rev. Mr. Hitch in Ely cathedral, 39r— his steadfast reliance on 
Providence, 40 — his personal appearance, 41— M. Guizot’s general 
estimate of Cromwell’s talents for governing, 41-2 — Cromwell both 
feared and hated by France and Spain, 42-3 — Cardinal Mazarin’s 
deference and flattery, 43 Guizot’s, comment on Cromwell’s 
bearing towards the French Minister, 43-4, and extract and note 
— Cromwells letter to Cardinal Mazarin, 45, extract— chnxakct^r of 
Cromwell’s foreign government, 45 — M. Guizot’s view of Crom- 
well’s forcible dissolution of the Long Parliament, 45-7— Richard 
Cromwell’s incompetency to exercise his father’s authority, 47 — 
the principles on which Cromwell based his foreign policy, .48-9, 
and extracts and notes — ^treaty of peace vrith France, and declara- 
tion of war with Spain, 49^50 -Cromwell’s patronage of literature 
and learned men, 50-1 — his domestic love and tenderness, and 
M. Guizot'iS strange error regarding the supposed jealousy of his 
wife, 51-2 — account ofKJromwell’s two eldest sons, 62-3— -death 
of his son Robert, 54, and note. ’ 

Collier and Singer. See Shakspeare. 

Corrector of Shakspearx. See Shaksjmre. 

Cromwell. See Cit?t7 l^ars. . * ' 



England^ History of, review of Lord Mahon’s, and other works re- 
la;ting to Modern Eoglfsh History, 305 — ^Mr. Fox’s Memoirs, and 
Lord Buckingham’s Letters, 306— Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the 
Whig Party, 306*7— character of the political period during Mr. 
Fox’s career, 307— Dr. Johnson’s view of Whigs and parliamen- 
tary government, 307, course taken with George IlL by 
Whig and Tory Ministers, 308 — Lord Stanhope’s observations on 
the character and talents of Lord Kockingham, 306-9, exiract^hh 
account of the Tory and Whig parties in 173^, 309, extract — ^low 
estimation in which Lord Stanhope holds the Duke of Portland, 
309-10, remarks on Lord Stanhope’s assertions that the 

Whig party were dull men of large landed property, while the 
Tory party, comparatively poor, were men of genint, 310-11— 
favourable estimate of the Duke of Portland held by Mr. Pitt, 
311-12, and no/«— lorge landed property not a qualification for the 
office of Prime Minister, 313— the ba'ttie of the people against the 
Crown fought by the Whig oligarchy during the early part of the 
reign of George III., 313-4, and notes— Lord North’s government, 
315, and exiract^^\oXL of Parliamentary Reform proposed by the 
Duke of Richmond in 1780, 315 — Lord John Russell’s remarks on 
the India Bill, commonly called ^ox’s India Bill, being in fact 
Mr. Burke’s composition, 315-6, and Mr. Prior s view on 

the matter, 316, extract — ^facts of the case, 316-7, and extracts and 
notes — Lord John Russelfs remarks with respect to Mr. Pitt’s long 
administration, 318, Warren Hastings and liis famous 

trial, 318-20, and extracts and notes— the Prince of Wales’ mar- 
riage with Mrs. Fitzberbert, 321-5, and notes and extracts — 
George Ill.'s mental disorder in 1788, and debates on the Regency 
question, 325-32, and notes and rxfrocte— curious part played 
therein by Chancellor Lord Thurlow, 333-4, and extracts and notes 
—Burke’s violent exhibition during the debates on the Regency 
question, 334, and earteor^— proposed new Ministry under tl^ re- 
gency of the Prince of Wales, 335— convalescence of the I0ng, i5. 
and AT/rac/— his popularity evinced by tbe^great and universal 
illumination on occasion of bis recovery, 336-7 — want of filial duty 
on the pari of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, 337 — 
resentment of their royal parents, i5.— vindication of the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York drawn up by Sir Gilbert Elliot, ih, 
— conduct of tiie Prinee of Wales on taking the government of the 
house at Windsor Castle into his owm hands, 338r-the French 
Revolution of 1789, and views of Mlu Fox, Mr. Burke, and Mr. 
Pitt thereon, 839-44, and extras and notes— remarks on Pitt’s 
policy towards Ffrance and deciavation of war by the Convention, 
344-5— the thorough Whigs nearly extinguished by the popu- 
larity of the war, 3^, and notes and epteaote— Lord Grenville’s 
letters on the sulpect, 345-8, extraeU^^nst of Pitt’s long ad- 
«4hinUtration doining to an end, 348*9^111 effiSets produced by 
' George HL’s over-scrupulpuBDeBs witlr regard to his Coronation 



Oath, 349-50 — the Catholic question in 1801, 350-1 — change of 
Ministry in consequence,, 352 — ^remarks on Mr. Pitt’s resignation 
of office, 352-5— ;Lor4 Loughborough's conduct, 355-6, and notes 
— Mr. Addington Chancellor of the Exchequer sin the place of 
Mr. Pitt, 357* 
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Feironmnim. . See Austrian Concordat. 

France. See Rural Eoonotnjf. 

French Judgments of England. See Montalembert and RdmtisaL 
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Greek People^ the, and the Greek Sangdom, revieur of ^teorks treating 
of, 386 — Mr. Broughton’s Travels, 386-7 — singular, contrast and 
revulsion to be traced betveen the feelings eS^cited in Europe for 
Greece in 1820 and now, 387-T-glance at Ae causes thereof, 387-90 
— the Greek national character, *3 — extent to which the Greek 

Kingdom has succeeded, 393 — examination of the causes that have 
retarded or precluded its greater success, 393-5 — sketch of the 
history and condition of the Greek nation down to the outbreak of 
the Greek devolution, ^5-401 — the Greek or ‘ Orthodox* religion, 
401-2— evil effects arising from the Turkish conquerors’ settling 
in tlie principal towns, 402‘?3 — ^the ^Klephts,’ 403— ^circumstances 
tliat led to the outbreak of 1821, 404-7-M:barges of cruelty and 
perfidy against the Greek revolutionists considered, 407-9— four 
periods of the war of independence, 409-12 — ^non-interference of 
the Christian Powers against Turkish oppression, 412-3— war of 
extermination carried on by the pasha of £gjl>t, 413 — heroie de- 
fence and sufferings on the part of the Greeks, 413-4-^ardy inter- 
vention of the Western I^owers, 414— popularity of England in 
Greece, in 1824-5, ib. — ^reasons that induced Greece to court 
the protection of Russia, 415— if Gre^e is to be an independent 
State, what are indispensable requisites, 415 — how little these were 
understood or considered by the Ppwers that established the pre- 
4h%t Greek Kingdom, 416-7, and Capodistiias, 417 — the 

Bavarian Otho's misgovernment, 417-9 — Greece again a nation, 
419 — her admirable legal system, t5.— her improved . commerce, 
419-20 — h^ activity in all intellectual pumiits, 420— unsettled 
state of her provinces, 420-1 — what the present condition of Greece 
imperatively demands at the .hands of Boland and France, 421-2— 
recent measures promulgated by the Sultan, 422. 


Himalayan Journals^ r^iew of, 55— some account of Dr. Hooker, 
55-7 — ^the topography of Northern India, including the Himalayan 
range, 57-9, and noto— an excursion Benares, and a journey to 
Doxjiling, 59-61, aim extract and, mfss-— aspect of the Hinndayas 
from Doijiling, 6 1— Aight of Kinchinj unga, Donkia, and Chomulari, 
61-2— accouift of tVLepohas, .^-3, and their kindness, 

good-humour, an4 i^elity, 63-4, ^and ejrrrac^— expedition into 
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Eastern Nepnul, 64 — scenery of the upper part of the Tambur 
river, 64-5, extract^^ml stages of the 'ascent of the Wallanclioon 
pass between Nepaul and Thibet, 65, extract — ^the glaciers of the 
Himalayas, 66-9 — ^the level of perpetual snow, 69-70 — ^variety and 
peculiarity of climate of the Hima||||||||^ — view from 

the Choonjerma pass^ 71, e^rro^P^pUchinjunga, the higlitt(t 
mountain in the tsorld, 72 — Dr. ^o^er^s journey into SiWm 
Proper, 72 — ^insect torments of the vNX>d|y of the Hiii^ya, 

73, exircust — his course up the jopeded 

by the opposition of the petty chie^)Miil^^ ^h^ fltaJMi of ^kim, 
73*4, and extract — barren appearano6^ofj:']Q$|>et fiom the passes in 
the mountains, 74-5, and extract — ^finevNriev .froq^ the Donkia 
‘ pass, 75* — the Chalamoo Lake, A 4 — ascent of tboi^^nkia moun- 
tains, and survey of the barren wilds of Thibel^7J^ efUract 
— Dr. Hooker’s Expedition among the Khasia iwad^ii^ . tb the 
North-east of GsdcUtta, 77 — ^the JheeU of BengfBI|46.— prc^igious 
abundance of the Vanda carulea, near the village^ Lernai, 78, 
extract — ^humidity of the Khasias, 78 — ^view of the snowy Hima- 
laya^ from the Khasia * mountains, 78-9, and extract — Dr. 
Thomson’s botanical explorations of the districts about Kashmir 
and Ladek, 79— his operations in the valley of the Indus and its 
tributaries, 80— his ascent of Koyenlan, 18,200 feet high, amid 
gigantic glaciers, his opinion as to the former greater exten- 
sion of glaciers towards the plains, 80-1, and extract. 

I 

Indtd, the use of torture in, Report of the Commissioners for inves- 
^ tigating alleged cases of, 153 — evils of the existing land system in 
India, 153-4— general incredulity of the British public as to the 
fact of torture being part of the system of. Indian government, 
154-5 — origin of the Commission of Inquiry, 155 — promptness 
and candour manifested by the governinent of Madras in assisting 
investigation, 155-6 — the ryotwarry system of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, 15^7 — extent to which the charge of using torture is 
established, 158 — copious and diversified evidence collected, .«vib9 — 
statistical information respecting cases of tortiqpp, 159-60 — the two 
most common forms of torture— 4he the Anundal, 160-1 

-i- other minor species of violence, excessive cruelty of 

sopae of thd devices of torture, 1^— ^firiineness of the natives to 
m^e false charges of this nature, 162-3 — various instances in 
which torture by anundal or kittee was indicted, 164-7— disgrace- 
ful ignorance of these facts on the part of those in authority, 168-9 
—how far the European officials are b^eable in permitting tor- 
ture to be practised, 169-7 Ir^d^culty^perienccd by the suf- 
ferers in obtaining redoes when sought from the English officials, 
172-3 — ^pettiness of the sums for the exac^^on of which torture is 
applied, 173 — cases o( scandalous laxity ip, punishing those guilty 
of .making use of tmrture, 173-*^wise sev^^ty exercised by Messrs. 
Daniell, Mincbte and QonnWy, l74-5&9)ssa8dLnation of Mr. 

« Connolly, 17^— effect of Wly^administg^ justice on the native^ 
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mind, 175-7 — staff of European officers miserably dispropoiiioiied 
to the population and area they have to overlook, 177-8-^raeltie8 
practised by the Nawab of Bengal, 178 — ^torture general through- 
out India, 178-9 — difficulties attending attempts ^ eradicate the 
practice, 179 — how far we are responsible for the continuance of 
such an evil, 180. 


^ L 

Lectures to Jaudies on Practical Subjects, review of, 146— Bed Lion 
Square College for Working Hen, and its scheme of operation, 
146-7, and extract — ^remarks on admitting women to the advantages 
of the Institution, 147, and principal objects kept in view 

in these lectures to ladies, 148— sisterhood a desideratum among 
Protestants, 149-50 — district visiting, 150-1— overwork, distress, 
and anxiety as causes of mental and bodily dfbeoses, 151-2— com- 
munion pf labour between the sexes brought •about by means of 
these lectures, 152 — concluding remarks, 152-3. 

M 

Modbrn History. 8ee England. 

Montalembert and Bemusat^ MM. de, review of works by, 558— dif- 
ficulty attending one nation [ightly comprehending or appreciating 
another, ib — ^instanced in the case of England and France, 558-60, 
and note — M. de Remusat, and his admiration of the English, 560-1 
— M. de Montalembert — ^his life, political writings, and speeches, 
561-4 — Louis Napoleon — his usurpation of power acquiesced in by 
England, 564-6 — cordial reception accorded to him and bis Empress 
on their visit to England, 565-6 — Montal&abert's remarlu on 

* the political future of England,* 56^9, and extracts — relative 
position of the French and English forces in the Crimea now and 
at the commencement of the war, 569-71— soldierly qualities ex- 
hibited by the late Lord Raglan in the Crimean campaign, 571-3 
— opinion of MM. de Montalembert and Rdmusat as to the sup- 
TOsed impossibility of a constitutional government conducting a 
wV equally well with a despotic one, 573-4, and extract — ^Eng- 
land’s chief dangers, according to them^ 574-7, and extracts and 

M. Montalembert’s remarks on the English aristocracy, 
578-82, and extracts — ^his favourable opinioia of our system of 
public education, 582-3, and extract — our toleratibn of political 
offenders, 583-5, and extract — Montalembert*8 favourable notice 
of the extent to which, with us, individual action supersedes go- 
vernmental, 585-7, and extract — unfortunate ia his ^ authorised 

* translator,’ 587 — M. Jde B^musat’s * L’Angleterre au XVIII 

. ‘ Siecle,* 587-90. / \ 

L ^ 

Aetrton, Sir IsaaXy re^w of hook^treati^g of his life and works, 
499— brief sketch o Ais birth, creation, person&l character, habits, 
and pursuits^ 50Q^|^his life /t Cambridge university, 508*5 — 
the memorable inffide^ of the ^ of the apple, and his theory of 
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universal gravity, 605-6 — ^further details of his college life, 606-9 
-—his discovery of the unequal refrangibili^ of the colour-making 
elements of white light, 609-10 — ^fame an^hing but sought after 
by him, 610-1 — Humphrey Newton, and his account of Newton’s 
personal appearance and manners, 611-3— Newton an alchemist, 
618-6 — resumes his speculations concerning gravitation, 616^6-^ 
his ^Principia,’ and Halley’s zeal and generosity in making it 
public, 616-7 — ^Newton’s resistance to James II.’s interference 
with the rights of the university, 618— efforts for advancing New- 
ton's worhfly prospects, 518-9-^ifflculti^ attending the calcula- 
tbns of his lunar theory, 619-207— misunderstanding between him 
and Mr. Flamsteed, 620-2 — the story of the dog * Diamond’ and 
the burning of Newton’s papers, 622-3— his illness in 1692-3, and 
the consequent ‘impairment of his faculties, 623-6, and extracts^ 
appointed Wardeb of the Mint, and soon after advanced to the 
Mastership, 627^hit niece, Catherine Barton, 628-31— Newton’s 
personal appearance, dis|K)sition, and pecuniary liberality, 632-3 — 
his love of tranquillity, 533— concluding observations, 633-4. 

North-west Passage^ review of works treating of the discovery of, 
18(V-^di8coverie8 made by the Cabots, Frobisher, Behring, Phipps, 
Cook, and other early Arctic navigators, 180-1 — expeditions undey 
Boss, Parry, and Sir John Franklin, 182 — uncertainty of Sir John 
Franklin’s fate, and expeditions sent out in search of him, 183 — 
the Enterprise ’ and * Investigator’ sent out under Sir James Clark 
Boss, but no tidings brought home of the missing navigator, ib . — 
the same ships sent out a second time under Collinson and 
MKlIlare, tb, — brief history of Robert John Le Mosurier MK!?lure, 
the discoverer of the North-west Passage, 183-4 — account of the 
voyage, 184-6 — course pursued by M‘Clure, 186-7 — M‘Clure’s 
dispatch to the Admiralty, 187-8, extract — ^further details df his 
discoveries, sufferings, and dangers, 188-9 — preparations for 
spending winter in the Arctic regions, 189-90— once more afloat, 
and imminent peril of being * nipped’ between immense masses of 
ice, 190-2, extract — prepare for another winter, and are p^t pn 
short commons, 193-4 — excursions from the ship by sledge and 
boat, 194^ships sent out to them from £n^|land — their course 
and researches, 196-6 — deplorable condition of Captain M^Ciurc 
and bis officers and men, 196 — ^resolution come to by Captain 
M^Clure'in'^the hopes of obtaining help, 197 — agreeable surprise 
on the 6th of April, 197-*8— subsequent steps t^en by Captain 
McClure to leave his ship in the ice and remove the crew to the 
^ Resolute,’ 19^201 — the voyage home, 201 — rewar^ and honours 
awarded to the captain, officers, and d^ew of the ^Investigator/ 
i6. — Sir £• Belcher’s ^ast of the Arctic^Voyage:^’ 202. 

Note to Art. /.—Modem ^English History Memoirs of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert,- 591-6. 


IX She Austrian ConcorM. 
Pfumia. See Vom Stein. 
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Red S/a. See Swz Canal 

RSmusat See Montalembert and Remueai^ Mif. de.^ 

Roman CathoUeim. See Austrian ComordaJt. 

Rural Economy (the) of France and Britain^ review of Lavergne's 
vtbrk on, 82 — ^recent improveihents observable in the streets and 
buildings of Paris, — value and importance to France of sue<^s- 

ful agriculture, 82-3— -superiority of ^gland to France in machines 
used in agricidture, 83— inferiority of ^ southern departments of 
France in the essentials of successful and productive a^culture, 

84— principal objects of ML^Lavergne^s book, 84-5— relative extent 
of land under cultivation m France and the Unit^ Kingdom, 

85- 6 — relative qualities pf the soil of the two countries, 86-7, and 

difference and variety in the produce, 87-8, extract-^ 
average annual produce* of the vineyards of ^^-an^, ^-9— unprofit- 
able nature of the cultivation of beetroot, 89— the live stock ef Jjie 
two countries compared, 89-90 — ^the relative number and value of 
the horned cattle, 90-1 — rvalue of the dairy produce, 91-2, extracts 
and notes — superiority of English horses, 93 — French jwulsry land 
eggs, ib . — French deficiency in live stock and inferiority in breeding 
and fattening cattle, 98-4 — on the relative powers of the two 
countries to produce com, 94^, and extracts and notes— the money 
value of the agriculture of ’the two countries, 96; — scarcity of 
animal food amongst the French, 97— comparison instituted be- 
tween the value of land in France and England, 97-8— French and 
English landed proprietors, 98-9, and extract — ^principal causes of 
the superiority of Eritish husbandry, 99-100-^auses of French 
inferiority, 100-1, and extracts-^. deLavergne’s agricultural ex- 
cursion through the British Isles, lOl*^ — ^past and present condi- 
tion of the Highlands of Scotian^ 102-4. 

Muekin, John (Mr.), review of works bj^, 536— evils resnlting from 
1 false taste in criticism, 536 — ^Mr. Buskin’s claim to be considered 
a guiffe in Art, examined, 536-7— his defence of Turner, 538-40 — 
U^^evotion to the Pre-Baphaelites, 540— his contradictory dicta 
reacting architecture and painting, 540-50, and ^tracts^hiB in- 
capacity to righdy appreciate High Art in painting, 560-2, and 
extracts — ^his attempts at literary criticism, 552-4 — ^his idea of the 
colour brown,* 554-5— mode in which he deals mth the col- 
lateral branches of Art, 555-7 — concluding remarks, 65^-8. 

Russian Campaiyns in Asia, review of, works giving an account of, 
267— importence to Turkey of events occuiTing,in Armema and 
the Caucasus, 267-8— fulnerabiHty of Turkey on hw Eas^ 
frontier, 268— plan of/roceeding adopt^ 1^ the Bussians, lA— 
Bussia's objects facilimted by the Chrismn 
of Prince Paskiewitsefin the Asiatic ca/pai^of 1828-29, 2^-70 

General Uschakofljpdescription arl^rB, 271-2, eajroef— Kars 

besieged by PaskievApeh, 272— iir surrender, 27^Pa8kiewit8cb 
advances upon Ak»tsik, whiJ he. captures, end then b^eges 
Akhaltsik, 274-5WfHLatt(ick, d&nce, end surrender, 275-8-^d- 



▼antages gained by* the Russians during the eampai^aj 27§-^plan 
of next year’s campaign, 279-80 — Tadcms successes on ih^f part of 
tbe Russians qrowaed by their capturii^ the strodg arsenal of 
Eraeroum, 2^0-i--rthe cai^paign of 1853-4, notwithstanding some 
successes, on the whole disastrous to the Turks, 283-6— the cam- 
paign of 1854^ 286 — daring outpost wozh ^ the Bashi-ba^ouks 
under General Kmety, 287-8— dmeat of tbe Turk^in the ba^ of 
Kurukdereh, 288-90 — ^revolt cf the ^^urdish cidefs, and apjfoint- 
ment^ General Williams as British mibitaiy' commissioner, 291 — 
his labours to stor^ and strengthen KtM against a siege, 292-3 — 
siege of Kars by the Russians under General MouravietF, 293-4 — 
assault driven back by the Turks on the •29th of September, 295-8 
—-subsequent sufferings of the besieged from famine, 298 — sur- 
render of Kars, 298-9— Omar Pasha’s operations, and bis victory 
on tbe Ingbonr,»299-30l — his position since the fall of Kars, 301 
— probable course pursued by the allies should the war continue, 
.302-3 — the Bas&rn and Western Transcaucasian provinces, 302-3, 
and note — concluding observations, 303-4. 

V S 

Seothnd. See Hural Economy, 

Shdhtpeare^ review of works by and in illustration of, 358-— Mr. 
Collier’s mysterious * Corrector,’ 368-9— remarks on Mr. Singer's 
and Mir. Dyce’s critical labours, 359-60 — character of the altera- 
tions made by Mr.«Collier’s Corrector, 360-61, and extract — ^tlie 
Corrector’s modus operands 362-3— errors of the early editions of 
Sbakspea're, 363-4 — uncertainty of conjectural emendations, 364-6 
—probable nature of the results we should arrive at in the event 
of tbe original MSS. of Shakspeare’s plays being recovered, 366-8 
— bow far the corrections in Mr. Collier’s folio answer a conception 
of a really genuine text, 368 — examples from Mr. Collier’s Cor- 
rector, illustrative of his claims as an improver of the text of 
Shakspeare as it at present stands, 369-80 — illiberality manifesteu 
towards Mr. Collier by his brother critics, 380-2 — ^liow far Mr. 
Collier’s dorrector may be taken as an authority, 382-5 — conc^^^ing 
remarks, 385-6. 

Stendialy M. De (Henri Beyle), review of works by, 203— obscurity 
of his early career, 204 — his sudden popularity, 205 — favourable 
Teview^.,4)UtiB>j4>r^ by MkL Merimee, Saint-Beuve, Colomb, and 
Balzac, 205-6 — ^brief biographical sketch of Henri Beyle’s early 
days, 206-9 — his Gonscien|iou8 conduct as administrator, 209 — his 
account of the burning of Moscow, 210 — his residence at Milan, 
211— his residehce at Paris, 212-3 — ^gpiety attending his mode of 
living, 218-4 — his e:f|treme sensitiveness, 215 — his residence at 
Civita, Yecchia, 216-4hi8 peculiar idiosyncrasy. 216-7— his love* of 
making himself appear^^rse than be really was, 218-9 — his habi 
of mental analysis, 219-1^?^ — bis hatred, of Madamef de Staefs 
style, 220 — his ^Chbrtreuk de Parme3/.221-7, and exbracts — 
state of society in France period £ \ the Great Involution, 

- 227 — Henri Bale’s ^Promen^s dans ykiuie,’ and ‘Correspond- 
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* ance luddite/ 228— Beyle’s services in* leading the French to 
Cppkciate Italian music^ find the productions of the Bomanticists^ 
229^his temarks on Classicism and Bomantidsm, 229-230, and 
extrmcts — extracts from bis * Correspondance Inddite/ 280-l-*-4ii8 
ess^ *De T Amour/ more particularly the story entitled 
MB&eau de Salzbourg/ 231-3, extracts^hls theory to account 
w the insensibility of English women, 233, and extract . 
Micaoy and depth of feeling, 283-4« 

'>nez Canaly the, revie^isf * werks tr^ting of, 235— comparison be- 
tween the difficulties attending the cutting canals through the 
isthmuses of Darien and Suez, ^ib . — steps taken by the French 
engineers towards cutting' a canal to join the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, *236-7 — commission of inquiry, and the result, 237 — 
plan proposed by M. de Lesseps, 237*41, and extracta^H* Tala- 
bot’s scheme, 241-5 — Captain W. Allen’s gigantic design, 246-8— 
difficulties attending the navigation qf th^ Bed Sea, 248-9, and 
extract — account of the old water communication between SueSs 
the Nile, 249-50 — the Bed Sea avoided by sailing vessels on 
account of its coral reef and dangerous waters, 252-3 — ^high rate 
of freight and insurance in consequence, 253-4— steam namgdlion 
h‘ss hazardous and tedious, 254— inquiry how far a canal might 
prove useful for steam traffic, 254-5 — the result unfavourable, 256 
— statistics of probable tonnage of ships using the canal given by 
MM. De Lesseps, Baude, and Talabot, 257 — those from other 
sources, 257*8 — inquiry into the probable reduction in freight 
such a canal would effect, 258-63 — the political bearings of the 
question, 264-6— concluding observations, 266-7. ^ 


Torture in India, See India. 


VUramontanism. See Austrian Concordat. 


romUteiny review of the life of, 194 — respect with which he was 
ever regarded, 104-5 — his origin and rise to political importonoe, 
105-G — makes choice of the Prussian civil serv^ 107 — occuaies 
the post of 'Chief President of Westphalia, hww4iplom\tic 
services, 108-9 — his skill in the selection of subordinates, 109— mis 
vigorous exercise of authority, 109-|0— his marriage with th^ 
Countess Wilhelmina Walmoden, 110 — ^he success Heinetz in the 


Prussian Ministry of . 
Priuigians, 1 1 1 — Stein’s i 
of the absolute necesa 
Foreign A^irs, 113 — I 
king, 113-f— Stein iM 
finance and of the liM 
matters, 115-Q— bis Iw 
sia, 116-7— auc^essjlp 


linance, ib. — reverses sustained by the 
marts to jdonviocmFrederick William HI. 
y of reform, 119— becomes Minister for 
juiarkable lettej^ddressed to him by the 
pts the kiiMj^oWer of the Ministry of 
rior, 115-^lUt/with which he managed 
•urs to aljiltsh serfdom throughout Pru^- 
iding bis ^ortB^ obtain terms by which 
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the French ogi^d to evactmte Prussia on receiving a stipu^ 
sum, 118*i9-^fiect$ of the %>anish insurrection on the lopes of 
the Prussian* imtriots, 119-^Stein’s sanguine hopes of ^iccess 
against France, lld*20-<^is proscribed by Napoleon, am* takes 
refuge, first in Ikrliii, and finally at Prague, 121-^Nihhuhr's 
alarm at Stein^s perilous position, 122 — joins Altxnnd^/; at 
Wilna, in March 1812, 122 — and advises the appointment V a 
German committee, 123 — occompanie^i the Emperor to McjCoow 
and Sf. Petersburg, 123 — hi<i plum speaking at the Eussian Court, 
tft, — counsels important measoreS^oth civil and military, 124-7 — 
his services to the cause of the Allies, 127— Napoleon’s succ(*ss at 
• Gross Gorschm and Bautzen, 128— ^disagreement between Stein 
and Niebuhr, 129 — Stein’s opinion of Mettemich and Ncs<^e1rod(\ 
129-30 — triumph of tl'o Allies at Leipsic, 136— Sl|i}>n appointed 
administrator of n.tl conquered territories, IdO-ln-lMMtiations for 
peace unavatlinir, 1^2 — triumphant entry of Paris 

«&— Congress at Vienna, 133-4 — third nartitiyjy||I CT 135 — 

J^russian appropriation of Saxony opposed and Aus- 

tria, 137— secret treaty signed by CastlereafdBppRemicb, and 
lalloyrand for eientual resii^tanct* to Kussii^lli^—ternis of the 
Conference at Vienna eminently advantnjeous to Alew^di^JlSd 
—organisation of the Germanic body, 140-1— terms of the IfflijJlra- 
tive Act, 141-2— second and final settlenu ot of FAirope, 

Stein resigns Li<^ official position and retires into prlmitse 
^44-0 — his closing years, 1 43. 
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